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ADDRESS, 


Had  I  the  honor  of  ppssessinsa  seat  iu  the  British  Senate,  when 
the  subject  of  the  Agncultural  Petition  is  brought  under  conside- 
ration, I  should  thus  deliver  my  sentiments. 

The  zeal,  with  which  a  considerable  number  of  agriculturists 
of  the  united  kingdom  are  at  this  moment  urging  their  claims  to 
our  protection,  and  the  daily  extension  of  that  zeal,  together 
with  the  absolute  magnitude  of  the  question  itself^  have  induced 
me  to  afford  the  subject  considerable  attention ;  not  that  I  think 
the  warmth  with  which  claims  are  urged  by  the  party  interested 
in  the  issue  of  those  cfaims,  is  any  proof  whatever  of  their 
justice,  although  sometimes  it  may  entitle  them  to  a  patient 
hearing : — there  is  frequently  displayed  an  enthusiasm  in  the  pro- 
secution of  fancied  rights,  which  is  unknown  to  the  cool  argumen- 
tative vindication  of  those  that  are  real. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  a  silent  spectator  of  the  conflict  of  opinion, 
with  which  our  periodical  publications  have  been  filled,  and  the 
conversations  of  social  life  have  been  engrossed ;  and  have  listened 
alike  to  the  sauguine  expectations  of  some,  and  the  gloomy  de- 
spondency of  odiers;  during  which  I. have  often  witnessed,  with 
surprise,  the  plasticity  of  the  human  mind  when  about  to  receive 
favorable  inipressionh,  and  have,  an  often,  been  struck  with  the 
sturdy  inflexibility  it  presents,  %ihen  pressed  under  the  greatest 
load  of  unpalatable  evidence.  As  1  feel  no  personal  interest  in 
the  determination  of  the  question,  more  than  that  which  belongs  to 
me  as  a  member  of  the  country^  and  as  one  deeply  concerned  in 
its  well-government  and  prosperity,  so  I  hope  that  a  few  obser- 
vations^ intended  to  correct  some  hasty  mis-statements,,  and  explain 
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sonw  false  analogies,  may  not  be  altogether  usdes^  in  this  prtfim* 
nary  state -of  the  business ;  at  the  same  time  I  am  fully*awafe,  tiiat 
to  whichever  side  my  conclusions  may  incline,  I  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
voke the  indignation  of  one  party ;  btit^  as  1  am  indifferent  to  both, 
I  shall  proceed  without  deferen<^e  to  either* 
'   Without  entering  into  any  historical  review  of  the  qtiestionv  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  they  who  are  favorers  of  a  restricted 
importation  of  com,  rest  their  claims  to  our  protection,  either  on 
the  parallel  which  they  fancy  exists  between  themselves  and  the 
manofacturer,  or  on  the  general  expediency  of  the  measure  itself/ 
as  promotive  of  public  good ;  and  which  good,  they  contend,  can* 
only  be  effected  by  a  special  act  of  protection  and  encouragement 
afforded  to  them.     With  regard  to  the  first,  they  say,  as  our  manu- 
fscttirers  are  protected,  so  ought  onr  agriculturists :  why  should 
we  be  exposed  to  a  distressing  competition^  from  which  they  are 
80  well  secured  ?     The  demand,  it  must  be  confessed^  appeals 
sufficiently  plausible  in  its  enunciation ;  so  much  so,  that  many 
have  gratuitously  accepted  it  as  unanswerable,  who,  without  so  im* 
posii^  an  analogy,  would  have  been  destitute  of  a  solitary  reason 
to  support  their  claims.   That  one  part  of  the  community  should 
^joy  peculiar  privileges  to  the  excluaon  of  the  rest,  or  that  "any 
cir<Himstance8  can  arise  to  Justify  a  discrimination  in  the  political 
rights  of  individuals  in  society,-  are  anomalies  in  the  economy  of 
j^flMSfiiment  which  they  do  not  understand  ;  and  there  is  no  wonder 
.Ihslt  they  have  misled  eveh  some  ingenious  men  in  their  speculations 
on  this  subject:  but  I  will  endeavour  to  exidam  to  them  m  what  the 
difficulty  consists,  where  their  analogies  are  false,  and,  consequently, 
how  their  conclusions  are  erroneous.    The  protection  wbich  the 
l^ishture  affords  to  certain  merchants,  and  manufacturers,  is  not 
a  partial  act,  intended,  in  its  consequences,  to  benefit  a  part,  but, 
prospectively,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  whole.     It  arises  out 
ef  the  wisest  policy,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  employment  to  capital, 
encouragement  to  industry,  reward  to  ingenuity,,  renders  a  nation 
8etf-de|>enden^  creates  a  vast  source  of  weaRh  and  revenue,  and 
produces  the  consolatory  prospect  of  our  never  experiencing  the 
calamities  of  famine.     It  is  the  establishment  of  chartered  compa- 
nies, and  protecting  duties,  that  frequently  occasions  the  investi- 
ture of  capital  in  commerce  and  manufactories ;  of  which  we  have 
numerous  examples  recorded  in  our  history,  from  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward  the  Third  to  the  present  day.     Protection  and  encourage- 
ment aire  co-existent  with  their  formation ,-  and  to  remove  them 
tftervrards,    except  under  very  particular  circumstances,  would 
be  16  d^ud  the   merchant    and  manufacturer  of    their  just 
rjghtal  ♦    • 
Aa  diSertot  nations  have  adfabccd  with  various  rapicfity  towards 
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ciyiUsaMon^  and  an  .acqnpiotaiioe  with  the  arts  of  life^  eyen  in  Mtu- 
s^tions  wher6  natural  qpportunities  are  the  «un^^  so  it  is  wise  and 
politic  io  the  governprs  of  thos^  nations^  w(iich  have  made  l^ast  pro* 
gress,  to  encpurs^g^  talent,  and  direct  capital  to  the  useful  objects 
in  which  others  excel ;  and  to  promote,  by  every  r^souable  tempta^" 
tion,  the  iinprovea>ent  of  natunJ  i|d vantages.  What  but  such  encou- 
];agement,  protection  and  temptation,  could  have  raised  England  to 
its  present  envied  political  gr^tness^  and  commercial  independence 
and  distinction  ?  It  is  this  protection  that  promises  to  enable  us 
to  supply  ourselves  with  iron  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  of  Sweden  i 
an  acquisition  that  wouM  not  have  been^believed  to  be  possible  a 
century  ago  :  it  is  to  this  protection  that  we  owe  the  fineness  of  our 
fleeces,  which  bid  fair  to  equal,  if  not  excel,  those  of  Spain :  it  is  tfai» 
protection  and  encouragement  that  naturalised  in  our  country 
the  weaver  of  Flanders,  the  glass-maker  of  Venice,  the  chemist 
and  dyer  pi  Holland,  and  tlie  silk-weavar  of  France,— -that  ^^lde 
the  wool  of  our  flocks,  the  sand  of  our  shores,  and  the  produce  of 
our  fields,  contribute  to  enrich  and  exalt  the  character  of  the  king* 
dom, — that  brought  the  trade  of  Genoa  and  Amsterdam,  united, 
to  London.  But  these  examples,  it  may  be  contended,  only  con- 
firm the  advantages  of  protection  generally,  and  plight  be  applied 
with  equal  justice  to  the  agriculturist,  as  to  the.  merchant  and 
manufacturer.  Let  us,  therefore,  draw  the  parallel  between  them 
a  little  closer. 

The  merchant  and  manufacturer  arise  out  of  particular  circum- 
stances in  society,  nor  are  tliey  ever  known,  excepting  where  agri- 
culture, from  natural  inipediments,  cannot  be  practised,  or  where 
capital  is  accumulated,  and  the  cultivation  of  die  land  is  so  com- 
pletely pre-occupied,  as  to  leave  no  opportunity  for  its  employment. 
It  is  to  the  advancement  of  civilisation  diey  owe  their  being,— civi- 
lisation that  demands  luxuries  and  elegancies,  or  feels  wants  and 
inconveniencies,  unknown  to  primitive  society.  The  agriculturist 
is  required  in  ever}'  condition  of  social  life,  nay,  it  is  even  pre-exis- 
tent  to  the  union  of  man  with  man ;  for  individuals  must  have  tilU. 
ed  the  ground,  or  appropriated  a  part  of  their  labor  to  assist  spon- 
taneous productions.  Tne  manufacturer  embarked  his  capital,  and 
employed  his  labor,  in  an  underUking  where,  bad  he  been  left 
destitute  of  protection,  his  security  was  precarious,  and' his  remu^ 
neration  doubtful ;  whilst  the  certainty  of  demand,  and  necessity 
of  supply  of  the  objects  produced  by  agriculture,  were  protectiona 
sufficient  to  justify  the  employment  of  capital  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  ;  the  manufacturer  is  required  to  sink  a  large  part  of  his. 
fortune  in  the  erection  of  bpildings  and  machinery  ;— the  media  and' 
instruments  by  which  his  processes  can  be  carried  on,  and  whoee. 
value  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  co^cf^m  for  lyhiqh  thqr  were 
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erected.  He  cotiecte  bis  imterialt  froro  different^  and  fi^uentfj 
from  distant  parts  of  the  worlds  at  great  risk  and  eiKpense.  The  agri* 
cukurist  finds  the  land,  the  great  instrument  of  his.  operations^  if  I 
may  so  be  allowed  to  express  myself,  provided  for  him  by  nature. 
It  demanded  originally  but  little  capital  or  labor  to  render  it  pro* 
ductive,  and  its  products  were  sure  of  a  market :  whereas  the  pro* 
ducts  of  manufactories  might,  from  the  concurrence  of  particular 
circumstances,  be  entirely  out  of  request,  or  so  depreciated  ia 
value  as  to  occasion  inevitable  ruin  to  those  engaged  in  them. 
Thus  then  we  see,  that  no&iog  less  than  government  protection 
could  ever  have  induced  men  to  employ  their  capital  in  maoufacto* 
ries ;  whereas  the  agriculturist  needed' no  such  protection,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  the  analogy,  which  is  maintained  to  exist  between 
them  is  not  just.  There  is  another  particular  connected  with  this 
point,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  confirm  the  preceding 
reflections  and  conclusions,  will  afford  a  most  consolatory  pros^ 
pect  to  the  manufacturers  of  diis  country  now,  and  sanction  by  aii 
<i  posteriori  evidence,  the  wise  policy  of  the  legislature  in  discrimi* 
nating  among  objects,  those  entitled  to  its  protection. 

It  is  now  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  since  the  navigation 
act  ^vas  passed,  a  period  when  many  of  the  manufactories  of  this 
country  were  in  their  infancy.  It  was  passed  as  an  encouragement 
to  bring  them  'to  maturity ;  and  to  that  maturity,  through  its  infhi* 
enee,  many  of  them  have  happily  been  brought ;  and  if  now  so 
much  of  the  act  were  to  be  repealed  as  relates  to  them  only,  it 
would  be  productive  of  no  mischief  whatever.  Hence  the  agricul* 
turist  may  distinctly  see  the  motive  and  consequence  of  protection, 
as  regards  our  manufactures ;  that  the  former  is  as  politic,  as  the 
htter  is  beneticiaL  To  exemplify  my  assertion,  that  the  act  might 
be  repealed  in  all  those  particulars  where  iu  end  has  been  accom* 
plished,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  consider,  how  little  is  a  duty 
needed  oh  foreign  cottons,  woollens,  telescopes,  &c.  &c.  articles 
which  we  can  now  make  so  much  cheaper  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  that  we  supply  almost  every  market  with  them.  If  any 
country  could  supply  us  cheaper  than  our  own  manufacturers  can 
afFord  them,  why  do  they  not  supply  those  markeu  which  we  sup* 
ply,  and  thereby  deprive  us  of  our  trade  i  But  this  is  not  dope, 
and  therefore  .  may  be  inferred  to  be  incapable  of  being 
done. 

Hitherto  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  manufscturer,  but  am 
led,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  consider  what  circuoiatances  may 
arise  to  make  the  manufacturer  a  merchant;  or,  nlore  generally, 
what  circomstedces  may  produce  such  »  character  in  society  as  a 
neichant.  - 

h  would  be  needless  to  piove,  that  no.  country  exports  any 
<4Mig  but  itf  mam  of  pvoduoe,  or  itS'^xcess  Df-mUnuisctoiea,  or 
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i|9  ex^s  of  capital  ;"ahd  wbere  there  is  do  excess  there  is  no 
^aiiDfrce.    The  excess  of  noine  countries  is  com;  of  others  bul- 
lion, ^r  capital ;   and  of  others  manufacture.     Now  whenever  it 
SpMos,  that  a  country  which  has  an  excess  of  one  of  these  objects^ 
Mfs  under  a'  deficiency   of  the  other  two^   it  is   willing  to 
^xchanffe  that  excess  for  a  part  of  their  possession  ;   aild  if  they  be 
si^^arfy  circumstancedi  a  barter  resiilts,  and  the  consequence  js 
kneficiai  to  all.    JElere  we  are  led  to  discover  the  relative  politi- 
cal importance  of  these  three  great  branches  of  trade  and  industry. 
TIm  agriculturist,  whose  means  are  limited  by  the  extent  of  laud 
capable  of  cultivation,  producea  the  necessaries,  of  life  as  far  as 
thosf  limited  means  will  enable  hhn.    The  manufacturer,  whose 
an^ns  areV  to  a  certain  degree  unlimited^  affords  us  the  conveni- 
epces  of  life,  and  furnishes  that  excess  which,  in  the  hands  of  the 
merchant,  enriches  us,  employs  our  population,  gives  us' all  our 
luxuries  and  elegant  enjoyments,   and  makes  us  a  kingdom  at 
once  powerful  and  refined.     The  protection,   therefore,  which  is 
extended  to  the  merchant,  is  an  indirect  protection  to  the  manufac* 
turer,  and  a  still  more  remote,  but  not  less  certain  protection,  to 
the  country.'    To  apply  these  remarks  to  the  present  subject,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  consider  that  we  have  an  excess  of  manufiic* 
tures  and  a  deficiency  of  com^  and  that  many  other  countries  have 
a|^  excess  of  corti,  and  a  deficiency  of  manufectures.   A  transfer  of 
these  excesses  affords  to  each  the  object  it  requires  :  and  thtis  the 
manufacturers  of  England  may  be  regarded  as  our  indirect. agrioul* 
iurists.    But  as  our  deficiency  of  com  produce  may  be  questioned 
by  sonie  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  as  it  ought  to  be  understood  by  all  interested  in  the  preselit 
inquiry,  so  I  hope  the  following  remarks  will  satisfiictorily  prove 
the  truth  of  Aat  position.    If  we  had  a  home  supply  ^ual  to  the 
consumption,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  unexceptionable  conse* 
quence,  that  every  grain  which  is  brought  into  the  kingdom  must 
occasion  a  wsi^te :  but  as  abstract  reasonings  do  not  appeal  to  the 
understanding  with  so  much  force  as  particular  examples,  let  ut 
suppose  the  consumption  of   this  country  to  be  ohe  thousand 
quarters  of  wheat'a  year;  and  let  us  further  suppo^,  that  the 
quantity  produdsd  is'alsb  6ne  thousand  quarters.    If  then  one  hun- 
dred quarters  should  be  imported  info  the  country,  who  is  to  con- 
sume It  ?  Our  supply  and  consumption  are,  by  supposition,  equal, 
independent  of  these  one  hundred  quarters;    To  suppose  that  it  is 
constandy  imported  for  the  purpose  of  being  wasted,  is  ridiculous ; 
but  there  are  other  suppositions  made,  which,  though  in  re^ity  equally 
ridiculous,  are  more  pbusible  in  appdarance.    It  is  said,  that  as 
these  one  hundred  quarters  importecT  would  have  as  great  n  chance 
of  falling  into  ihe  bands  6f  tiie  consumer  as  a^  of  die  home  pro- 
duce, so  iP  it  all  met  with  thmt  dnoae,  it  would  occasioB  die  gr«wcne 
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of  thb  couKtfy  to.  hold  in  band  pneliuiidred  quarters  which  would 
be  perfectly  uosaleable;  Admitting  this  really  to  happen,  and  such 
an  aQCuOMitatiQn  to  proceed  for  several  years*  however  absurd  such 
an  admission' may  appear^-^what  then  f  Why  surely  they  who 
held,  a  large  quantity  of  com,  which  from  year  to  year  had 
bedi  increasiDg,  would  be  glad  to  sell  it  ultimately  at  sucha  price, 
and  in  such  a  quantity,  as  would  completely  supersede  the  pc^ibi* 
Uty  of  further  importation,  at  least  until  their  stock  should  be  con- 
sumed* But  such  we  have  never  found  to  be  the  case ;  and  there- 
fore, reasoning  from  effects  to  causes,  we  are  warranted  in  conclud* 
ing«.  that  no  such  accumulation  ever  happened,  and  consequently 
that  our  home  supply  is  not  equal  to  our  consumption.  When  dri- 
ven from  this  point,'  the  agriculturist  only  shifts  his  ground ;  for  he 
saysy  that  when  he  found  a  quantity  of  unsaleable  stock  in  hiiiid; 
he  resolved  the  next  year  to  grow  leas,  so  that  no  accumulation 
took  place;  and  the  oidy  consequence  was,  to  repress  the  indus- 
try (^  the  Bdtish  agriculturist  by  an  ungenerous  and  impotttic 
tBMafer  of  our  purchases  from  him  to  the  foreign  grower.  But 
here  an  unfortunate  difficulty  occurs,  which,  as  it  is  not  easy  to 
explain^  so  it  will  prove,  that  no  such  discouragement,  no  su^h 
tranafer,  ever  took  place ;  for  if  he  grew  less  com,  what  becaine  of 
the  land  ?  If  he  did  not  grow  corn  he  would  have'  reared  cattle ; 
but  we  have  no  proof  of  this  excess  of  grazmg ;  at  least  it  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  prices  of  animal  food.  They  have  still  remaining 
another  subterfoge,  so  tenacious  are  they  of  this  point.  That  which 
a  man  is  interested  to  conceal,  he  will  almost  endeavour  to  hide  m  the 
sunshine  itself.  Many  of  them  say.  We  left  the  land  uncultivilted 
when  we  found  its  produce  not  in  demand.  What  T  leave  a  rented 
estate  without  any  cultivation  i  Who  can  have  the  impudence  t6 
say  ao  9  and  who,  if  it  be  said,  can  have  the  weakness  to  believe  it  i 
That  some  finrms  may  be  unoccupied,  affords  no  proof  of  neglect^ 
as  depending  on  a  depreciated  value  of  the  productions  of  the 
soil ;  it  only  demonstrates  the  avariciousness  of  some  landlords;  69 
ignorance  of  tenants ;  either  the  one  asks  more  tlian'they  are  worth, 
or  the  other  is  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their  viiltie. 

Thua  f|tr  I  have  endeavoured  to  overthrow  two  of-  the  principal 
bulwarkawhichthe  petitioners  We  erected  for  the  defence  of  their 
claims,  viz.  the  analogy  betweefi  themselves  and  the  merchaht  and 
maoufijicturer ;  and,  secondly^  the  adequacy  of  our  own  growth' of 
com  to  .our  consumptipo.  Perhaps  tl^e  establishment,  and  X 
think  it. is  here  satisbctprily  established,  of  the  last  conclusion, 
may  render  -further  arguments  unnecessary;  bdt.  when  pre- 
jtufices  are  to  be  removed,  and  aelf-mterest  to  be  overcome, 
evcty  point  must  be  combated,,  every  subterfuge  laid  opep  : 
tbeiefocey   i^th  tbcpe.  pfeGiiiMnary   paititculan.  s^ttled^  I  shaU 
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prac^d'  to  ^ow,  that  the  agncokuriit  bts  bq  cUm  to  t  govenuaent 
protection,  either  09  the  priaciple  of  its  pfomoting  the  general 
gopft  of  the  country,  or  his  own  in  parlicuUr ;  and»  secondly,  that 
wjUtaver  evil  he  suffers,  it  has  resulted  from  bis  own  voluntary  cos* 
duct  und  engpigements ;  in  which  I  shall  take  an  opportuoitj  of 

Epviog,.  that  his  distresses  are  more  imaginary  than  real,  and  Aat 
I  pr^eut.  petition  is  rather  calculated  to  increase^  than  diminiak 
them,  .  . 

The  first  position,  which  is  indeed  the  principal  one,  viz.  that 
the  object  of  the  present  petition  is  designed,  and  calculated  to 
promote  the  good  of  the  country,  cannot  be  admitted  until  it  be 
shown,  bow  it  will  increase  our  riches,  or  diminish  our  wants;  and 
VOL  order  to  satisfy  us  respectiiig  tbe«9  important  points,  it  is  inmnn<^ 
bent  on  them  to  prove,  that  theconaequence  of  granting  it  wiU  be  to 
furnish  the  necessaries  of  life  at  a  price  considerably  less  Ifaan  tlMt  aft 
which  they  can  now  be  obtained.  This  would  certainly  diminish  our 
Wioits;  but  it  will  require  something  stronger  than  mere  specious 
promisMis  or  vaunting  dedaratioiis,  to  convince  the.  country,  that 
tbe.granting  of  this  petition  wiU  create  an  abundawe ;  and,  witbout 
ai|  abundance,  it  will  require  more  than  Eoglisb  creduUty  to  believe, 
that  any  reduction  can  take  place  in  price.  Is  not  every  acre,  I 
mean  eveiy  cultivated  aci?e  of  land,  mani^ed  in  the  best  possible 
way  that  the  present  prices  of  its  production  will  allow  ?  It  certainly 
muat  be  confessed  to  be  so.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  tenant  to 
inake  it  so  :  therefore,  although  it  may  be  possible  to  force  die 
growth  of  graija  by  factitious  manures,  and  expensive  processes,  yet 
such  a  system  can  only  be  carried  on  under  the  anticipation  of 
better  prices  :  and  better  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life  will  be 
a  paradoxical  mode  of  extending  national  proaperity.  They  may 
render  the  business  of  the  agricidturist  more  simple  and  profitable, 
but  will  be  quite  incompatible  with  that  economy  whiah  it  is 
the  interest  of  a  country  to  possess,  and  the  policy  of  a  legishfeure 
to  promote.  Next  let  us  inquire,  where  are  their  schemes  and 
prcgects  to  be  found  that  are  90  magically  to  enrich  the  nation  i 
Why  have  they  not  been  promulgated  f  An  appeal  made  to  the 
people,  which  promises  to  render  them  wealthy  and  happy,  would 
be  sure  of  a  willing  siCQeptance.  Instead  of  encountering  .diffi«» 
culties  on  every  sick  in  the  execution  of  ao  laudable  and  benevolo 
ent  a  design,  they  wQuld  have  met  vnth  a  universality  of  co^para- 
tion  and  applause.  This  is  a  circumslaMe  not  easily  explainedj^, 
add  throws  a  suspicious  doubt  over  their  boasted  views.  The, 
people  believe,  and  believe  tvuly,  that  if  they  be  deprived  of  a 
foreign  supply,  tb^ir  subsistence  will  depend  on  the  precariousnesa 
ofa.seafBon;  and  thef^  may  justly  dread  the  possib«%  of  sofferins 
all  tine  horrors  of  a  f%mMp     In  ofder  to  amootb  the  oppoj^tion.  of; 
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tnde  io  fimk  rimw3^  Aey  ckclare,  tiuit  it  nout  of  tk«  dbuiidnt 
wealth  of  die  agricuttwrist  that  it  i§  Mipportod :  thtC  tbe  more 
you.kt  the  hrmBT  have,  the  laore  yoa  will  coacUiet  into  tht  chain 
nils  of  liade*  Were  this  adoMtted,  it  would  be  an  argunieiit 
dntwn  from  istempeniaco  aod  prodigality  only :  alike  at  iFariaa^e 
with  moral  virtue,  aad- the  wealth  of  a  kingdom.  Itisaccumti- 
lalioii»  Bot  wasted  that  prodwM  wealth.  But  let  us  allow  this 
metamorphoiU  of  themaelvea  into  the  i^utters  of  a  nation,  along 
which  run  the  extorted  riches  of  a  country,  whence,  let  un  ask, 
were  thoae  richea  obtained  i  The  answer  must  be ;  pmt  from  the 
labouring  poor,  part  from  the  little  tradesman,  part  from  thosfe 
who  blindly .  calculate  what  they  reeeive  only,  without  comparing 
it  widi  what  the  new  order  of  things  4>Uiges  them  to  pay  fof  the 
mainrffliance  of  their  families,  their  rent,  and  their  labor.  Nor  h 
this  nU  ;  aa  every  man  nsnst  live  by  his  exertions,  so  every  luxury, 
as  well  aa  every  necessaiy,  demanded  to  gratify  the  indnlgence,  or 
antisfy  the  wants  of  the  agrsotdturiat,  would  rise  in  vahie  with  the 
products  of  the  knd,  and  he  would  iind  his  increase  of  income 
more  nominal  than  real.  Hitherto  then  vre  have  found  nopvoof 
whaieMfer  that  awy  benefit  wodd  result  to  the  country  if  this  *pe>- 
titioB^  were  granted;  and  henoe  we  must  dismiss  their  claims  to 
our  peotection,  aa  far  as  they  rest  them  on  the  promotion  of  pubiie 
good*  Indeed  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  sefer  human  conduct 
to  individual  interest,-  than  to  suppose  it  to  arise  out  of  over^ 
enfagrgedand  generous  principles. 

.IsImIIiiow  enter  on  the  question,  under  a  conviction  that  it 
owea  its  origin  and  support  to  the  dictates  of  sel&love  only ;  the 
gmnt  mover  and  dimctor  0t  mankind. 

He  agriculturist  complains  that  he  shall  inevitably  be  min^d 


if  no  restiiction  be  passed  on  the  importation  of  grain.  He  cdoi«- 
pfaana  that  the  amotmt  of  taxes  and  tythes,  and  tbe  expenses  of 
hibomr,  pveventhis  meeting  the  competition  of  the  for^gn  grower. 
In  the  first  place,  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  how  it  is  to  be  ex* 
plained,  that  thiadaatmctive  evil  has  so  snddealyerisen?  or  father, 
psfafeps^  why  the  disastrous  cafamisty  has  been  procrastinated  to 
the  piesenl  hour,  and  now,  aH  at  once,  threatens  to  overwhefaii 
the  caltivaterxof  the  land  with  undistii^uisbed  ruin?  Taxes  and 
tjihm  faarvonot  taken  an  instantaneoua  rise,  although  some  iop* 


may  be  Mt  Iran  the  increase  of  panperism :  bat  I  shall 

tnatinereaa 


aHempC  to  prove  on  anodnr  occasien,  that  that  increase  is  inde|wn« 
dam  of  the  ptice  of  giain,  and  that  it  springe  frosn  causes  whicb^ 
■iithar  this  petitms,  nor  an  aet  of  the  legislafinre,  can  much  m* 
flmuice,  jAs  however  the  agriculturist  has  sefsrrid  bn  grievancea 
totaBm^midtydiasyMi  hbouv,  it  wttmd  much  to  ekcidate  the 
lubpaat^  if  wii>  diasom|i  ia^m  bnmd^  genami  atmsmsntw,  to  tbe  ex. 
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.amiimticm  of .  a.  few-  particuhun.  Tlw  dedoctioiis  to  be  made  from 
the  returasof  ihe  farmer^  are  .interest  of  capital  employed,  rent  of 
Jand^  tyihe,  labor,  rates,  taxes,  livings  and  contingencies.  Let  ^tu 
:im|uire'  bow  many  of  these  expenses,  and  outgoings  gradate  with 
'.the  .price  of  his  productions,  and  then  we  shall  discover  what 
-proportion  the  fixed  expenses  and  outgoings  bear  to  the  sum  total 
;of  his  return.  In  doing  this  numerical  calculations  would  not 
only  be  impracticable,  but  alsa. unnecessary :  impracticable,  in- 
asmuch as.  no  two  farms  of  the  same  magnitude  are  liable  to  th6 
same  expenditure;  and  unnecessary,  aa  the  proportion  may  be  ar- 
rived at  without  them.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  interest  of  bis  capital 
■will  vary  with  his  rent, 'his  labor,  his  ^the^  and  bis  bving ;  and  that 
allt  these  ¥fill  vary  with  the  price  of  the  productions  of  the  soil; 
that  is,  when  he  sells  his  grain  dear,  (I  mean  permanently)  his  rent 
.must be  high,  because  his  landlord,  values  lus  estate. by  that  stan- 
dard :  the  labiaurer  will  denmod  more  wages ;  for  more  money  will 
be  wanted  to  obtain  the  necessaries,  of  life  when  com  is  at  a  high 
prica^tban  when  it  is  cheap.  The  clergyman  will  exaeta  higher 
commutation  for  his  tythe,  or  take  it  in  kind ;  and  as  the  tythe  is 
ioonstantly  one^tenth  of  the  produce,  it  is  obvious,  that  when  the 
^hola  is  worth  more  money,  that  the  ooe-tendi  must  be  worth 
«Mlre  money  also ;  and  lastly,  the  expenses  of  his  fiuiMly  will  be  in- 
cr)Based  in  the  direct  rates  of  the  increase  of  the  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  hud,  for  every  item  of  his  clothing,  his  furniture, 
and  his  luxuries,  will  rise  with  the  rise  of  com ;  so  that  in  all 
these  respects,  the  farmer  is  not  benefited  by  the  high  price  of 
|(rain,  nor  eoosequeutly,  reasoning  conversely,  would  he  be  injured 
if  the  price  were  low';  for  then  alLhis'  expenses  would  be  low 
likewise.  These  cctii^derations  cleariy.  demonstrate  the  futility  of 
the  chums  .of  agricultnrisis  to  a  protecting  price,  ns  fiir  as  it-  is 
intended  to  counteract  the  preceding  expenses  allached  to  a  fiirm, 
viz.  interest  of  money,  mnt,  tythe,  labour  and  living.  There  there- 
fore temains  the  amount  of  taxes  only  as  a  constant  deduction  from 
his  return,  and  which  doea  not  vary  with  the  price  of  grain ;  but 
the  amount  of  taxes,  akhough  consiiksrable  when  regarded -by 
itself,  forms  no  important  part  of  his  expenditure,  when  it  is  com- 
fnred  with  the  sum  of  his  interest,  of  capital,  tent,  tythe,  kbonr 
and  living.  I  speaknowiof.ditect  tsnes,  forheisnoothmrwiae.af- 
feeted  by  indirect  taiintion,than  every  critfaer  member^  the  confr; 
munily.  If  I  might  freely  explain  a  few  ctrcnmslanccs  whidi  are 
i«stly  mom  influential  oner  the  prosperity  of  s^ricultufe  than  evary 
species  of  taxation,  I  should  direct  our. attention_lo  the  charaeler 
MdeataUishi 
thetmecnnse 
piicet; 


ilishmentofthenmdem  Bmiish  famee.  This  will  devebpe 
cnnse  of  thin  smhiisissm  ior  petitioaingt>  omI  yrolacti^g 
it  will  ahnw^thnbit  is w^a  ^{riling  oi^  of  agriimitiml 
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profit,  but  Miiacraise'orexpMiditaffey  thtt  urges  Um  to  tbiv  po- 
ceeding.  Hc'iiow  t8tiHii«9  the  OMiniierBy  audi  demendi  tbeecpiipaipe 
of  a  gentlemaBy  in  »ll  its  extravajeance ;  keeps  a  taUe  like  Us 
landloniy  anticipates  seasons  in  tbeir  productions,  is  as  choice 'in  his 
wine%  in  his  horsfs,  and  hts  furniture ;  onlil  piaffing  the  .pageant 
for  a  time,  Mithont  an  income  to  support  it,*  he  wishes -for  meana, 
end  thus  he  seeks  them,  to  resohre  Ae  shadow  of  a  great  man  into 
ihe  substance  itself.  His  annual  expenses  are  now^  greatly  more 
than  double  what  they  were  a  century  aga$»— 1  nM^ui  donhle  in  the 
value  of  the  currency  of  that  peiiod.  The  exercise. of.  a  proper 
economy  and  retrenchment  would  secure  to  Um  now  an  aoo^ 
jemimeration  for  his  enploynient  of  capital.  Let  him  not  grasp 
at  an  extent  of  occupaUon  beyond  his  means  and  personal  atte»- 
danoe ;  for  farms,  like  empires,  may  be  too  extensife  to  be  well 
flisnaged  ;  and  delegated  power  is  subject  to  abuse.  Let  him 
therefore  dismiss  h^  steward,  a  charaetsr  that  a  lew  years  back 

lU  again  re. 


•was  only  known  to  the  great  land-owner;  and  if  he  wil 
sume  that  eflioe  Inmself,  he  mil  not  only  find  hie  expeaditnae 
reduced,  but  his  concern  more  profitably  conducltd;  a»d  instead 
of  degrading  the  English  former  into  a  syoonyme  for  prodigality,  he 
.will  raise  him  to  that  respectable  place  in  the  rank  of  society 
which  is  at  once  honorable  and  becoming.  Let  him,  in  the  plaee 
of  asking  goTeiament  to  break  through  every  principle  of  poMy,  to 
meet  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  men,  who  proscribe  to  them- 
selves no  other  limits  than  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  eveiy 
excess/turoto  the  imilable  picture  of  the  farmer  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, **  heu !  quantum  mutatus  ab  illo."  He  knew  none  of  those 
vain  aspirations  after  greatness.  He  was  his .  own  steward,  and 
his  family  were  useful  to  him.  His  danghters,  if  they  knew  less 
of  embroidery,  or  music,  or  the  etiquette  of  a  drawing-room,' 
which  was  a  room  not  to  be  found  in  the  dwellings  of  our  fipugat 
agricultuml  forefiithers,  yet  they  were  better  skiUed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  dairy ;  and  bis  sons  could  hold  a  plough,  or  drive  a 
team,  although  perhaps  they  were  less  acqnamted  with  rearing 

'  greyhound  puppies,  and  training  pointers,  or  deciding  on  the  pro- 
priety of  a  toast  at  a  public  dinner.  The  profitable  part  of  this 
picture  dietingutshes  the  family  of  die  continantal  farmer  of  the 
present  day,  and  enables  him  to  appear  in  our  markets  under  ad- 
vantages wliich  onr  half-bred  gentlemen  agticoltuiists  are  incapable 
of  meetingi  These  eonsideratiens  operate  more  powerfuttj  to 
the  prejudm  of  the  latier  than  either  tanas  or  tyibes ;  aad'Consume 
mlbre  money- than  both  together. 

<  Let  us  DOW  tarn  fcom  thist  pnraUel,  which,  in  itaelf,  cannot  finl 
to  evpkin  touch  of  the  motiee  for  denaanding  proteetittgdutiaa, 

and  'aaoiideir  the 
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•Ution  granted.    -  We  sImU  tbcre  diseofer^  that  to  kbpose  a  tax  on 
li(>raign  gntio,  would  Dot  ooly  be  succeeded  b j  an  instantaneous 
riae  in  tbe  Talue  of  our  home  productions,  but  that  it  also  would 
engender  an  evil  that  wcmld  *^  grow  with  its  growth,  and  strengthen 
with  its  strengdi :"  it  would  extend  its  fatal  influence  to  our  pos- 
Mm^ ;  nor  could  it,  when  once  brought  into  existence,  and  snffered 
«to  live  but  for  one  year,  be  afterwards  destroyed  without  manifest 
in|iistice.    Let  us  therefore  guard  ourseltes  against  being  preci- 
pitated into  a«  obligation,  which,  when  once  plcidged,  will  be  so 
£BBoed  sound  widi  right,  that,  however  injunous  may  be  its  ope- 
ratioii,  it  oaniot  be  cancelled.    Experiments  on  government  are 
ehsi^s  dangenDUs;  it  is  like  trifling  with  the  great  elements  of  na- 
4Hre«   A  FranUin  may  draw  electricity  from  the  heavens,  diough  a 
Bichmam  was  sacrificed  for  so  audacious  an  attempt.    An  act  of 
•the  leciilttuve  that  should  raise  the  price  of  grani,  would  also  raise 
die  vune  of  land ;  so  that  every  iarm  after  tbe  passing  of  such  an 
flot,  would  be  hired  at  a  rent  as  much  greater  dian  its  former,  as 
she  piiee  of  grain  is  dearer.     Hence  it  is  evident,  that,  ultimaiefy, 
ao  one  would  be  benefited  but  the  tantUmifner,  and  do  one  at  pre* 
9mt  but  the  hng-Uase  occupier.    The  tenant  vrhose  lease  is  about 
toexpire  would  gain  nothing;  and,  as  I  have  just  said,  all  the  ad^ 
vantages  ^mhouM,  ultimately,  go  into  tbe  pockets  of  the  )andH)wner. 
Here  is  presented  some  matter  for  reflection,  which,  in  die  first 
place,  elearly  proves  that  the  petition  is  calculated  to  produce 
even  to  its  promoters,  a  temporary  good  only,  if  all  the  advan- 
tages diey  dream  of  were  to  sncceed  it.    In  the  next  place  it  points 
to  aH  heieuAer,  and  demonstratively  declares,  that  to  grant  this  pe- 
tition, wMl  be  to  coitf rm  a  precedent  for  its  repetition  ;  for  when 
all,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  present  leases  shall  expire,  and  con- 
sequently it  will  be  necessary  to  renew  them  at  a  considerable  in* 
crease  of  rent,  there  will  be  wanted  fresh  protecting  duties  to 
eesper  such  increase ;  and  in  diis  progression  wiU  the  evil  continue 
to  advance  to  the  end  of  time,  every  fourteen  or  sixteen    years 
being  pregnant  with  a  fredi  petition,  founded  on  claims  and  prin- 
cipks  e^nnlly  as  just  as  the  preceding.    Thirdly,  it  sho^is  us  who 
these  petitioners  are,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  situation,  which, 
«mted,  develope  the  mystery  of  this  vehement  solicitude  about 
protectifig  priees.    Let  them  stand  forth,  and  if  there  be  one  man 
among  them  zealous  in  the  cause,  whose  lease  will  expire  before 
another  harvest,  I  wiH  then  acknowledge  that  that  man  is  a  fodl. 
No,  th^  are  aN,  every  iudivMual  of  them,  eidier  iittk  land-otsmerSf 
or  long'tease  occupiers.   I  say  iittie  land-owners  ;  for  there  is  not 
msB  large  huid'owner.to  4m  fdund  iw  the  catalogue ;  noi  one  noble- 
numfmotnme  tkM gektieman.   U  it  because  tkey  would  derive  no 
sdraalage  fmm  if (^  4liite'die*r4vefse ;  diey  wotild  derive  advantages 
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as  omeh  gn^i^  thui  nU  othmrs,  as  ikgir  €$Uie$^are  gH^ier:  kat 
tfaeie  is  not  one  of  them  pressing  forward  for  its?  adoption.  Is  aot 
this  a  gratxiitous  act  of  liberality  which  demands  the  gratitude  of 
tb^  nation  i  Can  the  u^egrij^y  of  parliaoient  in  any  way  be  sor 
clearly  and  opc»ly  evinced,  as  in.  thus  determtnatoly  opposing*  a 
meesnre  which  would  ewacb  themselvcn,  and  which  mi^ht  becon^ 
plied  with .  without  e«pcNmig  than  to  the  charge  of  being  actnateA 
by  sinister  motives  i  But  m> ;  they  are  consoions  of  the  sufferangi  it 
would  i^ntail  on  millions  of  their  feHow-covntrymen,  and  conlonb- 
edly  sacrifice  their  own  peculiar  good  on  the  altar  of  the  publie* 

Having  thus  explained  away  the  ciaims.  of  the.petiti«naff>  aa 
those  claims  are  stated  to  depend  on  the  principle  of  pvooso^ny. 
public  goody  and  incooteslably  shown^  that  iIm^  are  incoiftpatibla 
with  their- private advant^pe, (I speak  of  themhere  as  Ike yrealfaody 
of  farmers  in  the  kingdom,  and  not  a  few  little  landHOwnersaari  Vmfm 
lease  occupiers,)  I  ^U  now  proceed  to  'piwve,  that  evea  if  tbe  sht 
tuation  of   the  agriculturist  really  were    surroupded  with  the 
difficulties  he  enumeratae,  he  would  then  not  have,  been  entitled 'toi 
our|>rotectioh.   This  is  meeting  the  question  in  every  shape.    Thn 
truth  of  this  last  position  will  appear  manifest,  when  it  isjvoolleetad 
that  tbe  subject  of  proleclii^  prices  is  not  a  novelty  of  the  present 
day.     Every  farm  tHi  Aoi  bu$k  hir^d,  I  my  €Cer^omp  mUitmi 
an  exception f  has  bem  hired  when  no  more  proteciing  price  e^iih 
€d  than  now  existi^  and  without  any  avuranu  ontSspatt  ^  m-> 
vtrntnent,  that  ^  protecting  price  woM  ever  be  granted^    He  wno 
speculated  on  the  probability  of  such  a  grant,  has  no  gM>re  right  to 
complain  now,  than  every  other  speculator  who  finds  his  psospeets 
defeated.    It  presumed  on  what  might  never  happen*    If  a  pio*' 
tectii^  price  had  existed]  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and,  conseq wuitly^ 
farms  had  been  hired  under  the  considemtion  that  such  protecting 
price  would  be  continued,  then  to  have  annulled  it,  might  have  oCr 
casioned  some  reasonable  complaints :  but  if  government  is  to  step 
forward,  and  countenance  and  encourage  «uch  specnhuioo^  we  nsay 
justly  apprehend,  that  the  agriculturist  of  the  piesent  day  is  anti* 
cipating  some  vast  concessions  to  be  made  hereafter,  and  that, 
warranted  b^  tbe  present  example,  be  will  then  say,  I  expended 
my  capital  in  sncb  an  agricultmal  undertaking,  and  I.maintajaed 
such  an  efllablishment,  (although  it  was  doubtful  whether  tba  pros- 
perity of  the  one  would  be  adeq|iiate  to  the  maintenance  of.  the 
other,  such  reflections  scarcely  having  ever  entered  into  my  mind), 
for  I  .calculated,  in  case  of  failure  of  my  schemes,  on  the  liberality 
of  government  to  protect  me  from  suffering  for  my  folly.    In  the. 
year  1819  (though  I  hope  this,  year  will  nothaive  to  record  the 
"^VDt)  my  agricidjtunil  predecessors  ,tbus  addreifad.  themselves  to 
Miel^iibturf^  and  altbotq^h  they  biii.  to.  belter  da^  tpprotoo*. 
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tion  than  Hutve,  ycftlbose  claims  were  attended  to,  and'  granted; 
Can  any  thing  be  imagined  more  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  juslfee 
on  Ae  one  hand,  or  o(  policy  on  the  other?  Rut  that  they  may 
neither  plead  soc^  excuse  for  the  patft^  nor  juslMcation  for  the 
lutorei  let  ns  ask^  whetlier  any  one  can  be  so  weak  as  to  suppose, 
that  if  ail  the  cultivated  land  of  England  were  destitute  of  a  tenant 
to^y,  that  it  would  remain  so  till  to-morrow,  because  government 
have  not  sanctioned  a  prohibitory  duty  on  foreign  grain  ?  or  even 
if  government  were  to  declare  openly  that  they    never  would  i 
Ui^r   such  a  tacit  acknowledgment  every  farm  has  been  hired, 
eveiy  one  of  the  petitioners  entered  on  his  concern,  and,'  under  such 
acknowledgment,  farms  are  now  every  day  receiving  iiew  tenants  : 
and,  so  hx  from  there  being  a  deficiency  of  candidates  for  occupan- 
cy, their  number  is  so  great  as;  by  competition,  to  raise  the  rental 
of  land  much  beyond  what  it  otherwise  would  be.     Every  acre  tinds 
an  occupi^,  and  no  doubt  under  a  conviction  and  prospect  of  de- 
riving a  fair  reipuneration  for  his  capital  and  labor.     Who,  if  the 
Condition  of  the  agriculturist  were  as  unpromising  as  the  petitioners 
state  it  to  be>  who;  I  say,  would  be  so  eager  to  obtain  a  farm  ?  wha 
would  noh  on  Certain  and  obvious  ruin  f  It  contradicts  the  nKH 
tif«s  of  human  conduct,  and  makes  every  one  of  the  advocates  of 
the  petiti^  stand  setf-^abcused  of  injustice,  of  avarice,  or  of  8elf-d6*' 
ceplioni    Them  is  one  particular  in  then*  case  which,  if  not  clearly 
esplained^'aaril  ^properly  understood,  may  mislead  the  public  judg-d 
ment  concerning  the  propriety  of  the  manner  in  which  the  petition 
has  beeii  received  by  the  parliament.    I1iey  complain  that  they 
have  been  prejudged ;  that  their  statements  have  not  been  heard ; 
that  they  are  dismiss^  vdthout  an  opportunity  of  establishing  their 
claims. .  Tbc^e  are  fine  themes  for  declamation—- the  very  cream' 
6f  patiietit  eloquence,  which  may  be  whipped  into  the  syllabub  of 
airy  oratory  at  their  public  meetings  and  associations,  but  which, 
Kke  the  froth  of  the  syllabub  itself,  shrinks  into  its  almost  nothing- 
ness^ bli<bre4he  breath  of  reason.     Let  us  ask,  what  there  is  iron;  so 
extfetnely  intricate  in  the  subject  of  a  protecting  price,  to  require . 
tedious  investigations,  and  to  justify  the  atteotito  of  parliament  i 
ThequeMiunhasahready  b^en  thoroughly  examined,  repeatedly  dis- 
cuite^;  the^country  is  still  sons  with  it;  and,  besides,  almost  eyety 
memb^  'df  "die  house  is  connected  with  agriculture,  and  ought  to 
know  more  of  the  matter,  as  he-has  better  documents,  and*  more 
extensive  sources  of  information,  than  these  petitioners  ;   they  are 
also  most  insterested  in  the  question.     It  would  enrich  them ;  thifey 
kn^w  -it ; -but  with  a  disinterestedness  which  reflecu  infinite  credit 
on  their  proceedings,  they  do  not  ent^tain  the  subject.     It  would; 
sair  up  a  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  country;  on  which  it  would  no^ir- 
be  faiftfftf'  to  dWdL   But  #e  are  told,  diat  plffliament  knds  its  ear' 
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to  the  nerdvifiti  imd  iiiM|iifoctiir«r.  Thie ; '  woi  withMit  aHch  ati< 
attoD^op,  how  ^ould  it  be  poMible  to  /know  etty  thbig  ottbe  oob» 
dicioo  of  either  ?  There  ii(  Derbepi  notoneyaed  certainly  nol  twenty, 
manufactuifrt  io  Ih^  whole  houte^  end.theittfore  inforoMtioii  cao 
W  derived  from  i^,other  .source  than  that  of  an  examination,  of 
those  who  are  nnuiufaqturc^  out  of  .the  houte:  besides  thia^  tf 
encouragement  were  given  to  one  petition,  I  mean  such  a  one  aa^ 
that  which  is  now  presented,  and  whose  merits  are  ;well.  understood 
without  discussion,  would  that  stop  the  inge  for  petitioning,  even 
if  it  w^re  shown,  as  dearly  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  to  be  grounded 
on  false  principles  and  interested  views  i  Would  it  not  rather  in- 
i^rease  it  i  Another  set  of  petitioners  would  arise,  possessed  of  a 
belief  of  having  clearer  heads,  or  better  arguments  than  their  pre- 
decessors, and  would  adduce  that  first  encouragenient  as  a  pro* 
cedent  to  be  heard  themselves.  Nor  would  the  dismissal  of  a  se- 
cond repress  the  mania,  when  golden  dreams  are  expected  to  be 
realised  by  the  success  of  a  favorite  object.  In  thus  delivering  my 
sentiments  on  the'subject  of  petitioning,!  would  wish  to  be  under- 
stood to  speak  particularly,  as  having  none  other  in  view  than  that 
now  under  consideratioiiy  and  not  generally  as  being  adverse  to  a 
free  exercise  of  that  constitutional  right  on  every  other  occasion. 
If  the  present  petition  were  now  supported  by  the  enlightened 
and  opulent  part  of  the  country ;  if  plausible  reasons  had  been  sub* 
mitled  to  the  public  in  the  periodical  works  of  the  day  ;  if  there 
were  any  variation  of  opinion  concerning  it  among  the  great  bulk 
6t  the  people  ;  if  the  promoters  of  it  had  not  a  direct,  obvious, 
and  sole  interest  in  it ;  then  I  will  allow,  that  they  ought  to  have 
been  heard  ;  and  I  am  very  certain  that  they  would  not  only  have 
been  beard,  but  that  every  indulgence  would  have  been  granted, 
djfficoides  would  have  been  met,  and  resolutions  have  been  passed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

As  I  have  now  destroyed  every  plea  which  has  been  urged  to  ju»-' 
tify  the  measure,  so  I  cannot  better  conclude  these  observations 
tfaiin  by  addressing  myself  to  those  agriculturists  whose  leases  are 
short,  and  who«have  no  estate  of  their  own.  I  would  advise  them 
to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  this  petition — it  is  pointedly  mis-' 
chievous  to  them.  Protecting  prices  will  inevitably  raise  their 
rents  when  they  renew  them',  and  therefore  they  will  be  otiliged  to 
meet  a  worse  competition  in  their  neighbour,  who  has  a  long  lease, 
or  an  estate,  than  they  now  meet  in  the  foreign .  grower,  inasmuch 
as  the  one  is  before  them,  and  the  other  remote.  They  will  not  be 
able  to  afford  their  productions  so  low,  nor  keep  an  establishment 
so  great*  They  will  be  exposed  to  the  heart-burning  vexations 
whii^h  will  arise  from  findbg  themselves  degraded  in  the  scale  of 
society,  and  those  insolently  assuming  authority  over  them,  who 
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htely  were  their  equBls.  These  are  not  imaginary  consequences : 
they  iDttst  follow  the  success  of  the  petition;  and  tbei^ore  it 
behoves  the  short^lease  occupiers  to  unite  in  a  firm  opposition  to  it^ 
to  feprescnt  to  their  neighbours  the  injury  it  will  call  down  upon 
them,  and  to  remonstrate  with  the  petitioners  themselves  on  the 
partiality  and  injustice  of  their  views.  If  all  these  fail^  let  them  pre- 
sent acounter-petilion  to  parliament;  and  that  circumstance  alone 
will  completely  abash  their  enemies^  and  secure  a  glorious  triumph 
over  their  wicked  designs. 

DECIUS. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  Letter  having  procured  that  approbation^  whicH 
I  was  most  anxious  to  obtain  from  a  partial  friend^  the  entire  ac- 
quiescence of  his  judgment;  I  am  induced  to  lay  it^  unaltered,  before 
the  Public.  ' 

It  pretends  to  be  no  more  than  a  plain,  simple  exposition  of  an 
intricate  subject,  which  has  long  occupied  my  mind,  and  to  which 
public  attention  has  been  loudly  called.  If  it  should  induce  a  wish, 
and  a£ford  a  clue,  for  examining  the  Question  through  all  its  details 
of  documents,  Sec.  I  shall  be  amply  satisfied.    > 


Th«  Eeader  is  desired  to  observe,  that  Silver  is  frequently  omitted  after 
Gold,  to  prevent  unnecessary  repetitions  of  words— Gold  alwajs  meaning 
the  currency  of  intrinsic  value,  which  constitutes  a  legal  Tender;  when  it 
is  Qot  obviously  used  in  a  restricted  sense. 
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PLAIN  STATEMENT, 


Dear  Sir^ 

I  AM  not  at  all  sui^risedy  that  even  to  a  man  possessed  of  your 
ctear  understaodins^  the  subject  recentlj  brought  under  discussion 
by  the  Bullion  dommittee,  should  aj^iear  d&cult  and  abstruse. 
Much  however  of  the  difficulties  may  be  imputed  to  the  contra^ 
dictory  opinions,  and  opposite  reasonings  pursued  in  the  various 
pamphlets,  which  seem  to  have  attracted  no  more  than  your  cursory 
attention.  Many  of  those  opinions,  as  thc^  stand  directly  opposed 
to  each  odier,  must  be  fidse;  and  reasonings  which  endeavour  to 
establish  inconsistent  theories  from  the  same  facts,  cannot  all  be 
correct.  Moreover,  the  subjects  have  generally  been  treated  as 
matters  ao  remote  from  the  transactions  of  common  life,  as  to  throw 
a  veil  of  mystery  round  what  might  otherwise  appear  sufficiently 
distinct.  It  will  be  my  endeavour,  in  complying  with  your  request 
for  information,  to  state  the  various  topics,  after  the  most  plain  and 
familiar  manner,  even  at  the  risk  of  sometimes  exciting  a  smile;  as 
I  am  much  less  anxious  on  the  present  occasion,  to  display  any 
talents  of  my  own,  than  to  convince  your  judgraeut. 

Section  I. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  in  the  earliest  stages  of  civilisation,  mu- 
tual iaterchanges  of  commodities  must  have  taken  pbice;  and  that 
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mere  barter  could  not  have  subsisted  long,  without  suggesting  the 
absolute  necessity  for  selecting  some  one  article,  as  a  general  stand- 
ard of  value,  to  which  all  others  might  be  constantly  referred.  The 
Jualities  requisite  for  such  a  standard  have  been  enumerated  and 
iscussed:  it  is  certain,  that  they  cannot  be  found,  separately  perfect, 
and  all  united  together  in  any  substance;  but  the  general  consent 
of  nations  has  given  a  decided  preference  to  metals ;  they  are  easily 
divisible,  of  great  durability,  capable  of  being  re-united,  readily 
assayed,  and  change  their  proportional  value,  much  more  slowly, 
and  with  less  vacHlation,"  than  other  substances.  These  qualities 
have  established  metals  as  standards  of  value ;  and  among  them,  first, 
silver,  and  afterwards  gold,  as  comprising  all  other  advantages  under 
a  smaller  bulk.  Still,  however,  this  is  only  a  preference :  other 
commodities,  with  less  convenience  indeed,  are  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  same  office.  Com  might  evidently  be  a  commop  standard, 
and  all  commodities  would  then  be  appreciated  in  given  quantities 
of  grain.  It  will  greatly  clear  and  facilitate  our  future  inquiries  to 
suppose  this  imagmary  case:  I  shall,  therefore,  continue  to  place 
com  by  the  side  of  gold;  and  endeavour  to  establish  the  exact  con- 
formity in  principle  between  the  two. 

Section  II. 

■  When  a  standard  of  value  is  once  selected,  the  next  care  must 
naturally  be,  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantity  and  quality  of  such  por- 
tions as  usually  circulate;  this  has  been  denominated  coining:  a 
stamp  is  affixed,  testifying  a  certain  portion  of  the  whole  to  be  pure 
metal,  and  that  each  piece  is  of  a  certain  weight.  In  the  case  of 
com,  the  finest  kind  might  be  selected,  and  some  certain '  measure 
tealed  in  a  bag ;  (I  have  already  snticipated  a  smile.)  Either  of 
fhese  will  then  become  a  circulating  medium,  measuring  the  reta- 
live  value  of  all  other  articles  really  and  nominally,  but  possessing 
no  proper  nominal  value,  or  price  of  its  own.  Several  most  im- 
I>ortant  errors  have  arisen  from  a  misapprehension  of  this  curious 
arcumstance:  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  explain  it  in  detail. 

The  pound  of  gold,  twenty-two  parts  out  of  twenty-four  fine,  is 
coined  into  forty- four  guineas  and  a  half,  at  the  English  mint:  a 
pound  of  standard  gold  is  therefore  always  the  same,  is  perfectly 
identical  with,  is  exactly  worth,  forty-fotir  guineas  and  a  half;  or, 
substituting  for  the  guinea  its  other  denomination,  one  pound  and 
one  shilling,  the  pound  of  goH  is  always  worth  forty-six  pounds 
fourteen  shillings  and  rtxpence;  tfce  twelfth  part  of  which  sum  is 
three  pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  ten-penc^  half-penny,  the  wcfrth 
of  an  ounce.    This  caunot^  io  accumte  tanguage^  be  called  the  price 
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of  an  ounce  of  gold.  Its  price  in  what  ?  The  answer  must  be^  in 
gold ;  consequently  it  would  remain  the  same^  were  gold  to  be* 
come  so  scarce,  that  a  hundredth  part  of  what  now  represents  otbeir 
commodities,  were  equivalent  to  thenij  or  if  its  immense  abun- 
dance were  to  reduce  that  metal  to  a  level  with  tin  or  lead. 

I  will  now  suppose  the  quarter  of  fine  wheat  divided  into  sixty- 
four  parts,  and  secured  in  bags  of  a  gallon  each,  which  may  be 
denominated  seals;  the  quarter  of  wheat  will  then  always  be 
worth  sixty-four  seals,  let  the  scarcity  or  plenty  be  what  it  may. 
Such  seals  will  vary  in  their  power  of  procuring  other  commodities, 
accordingly  as  these  are  more  or  less  abundant,  or  as  com  happens 
to  be  plentiful  or  scarce  ;  but  corn,  in  corn,  will  ever  be  the  same. 
The  price  of  an  ounce  of  gold  cannot  with  propriety  be  stated  at 
three  pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  ten-pence  half-penny ;  nor  the 
price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  at  six^-four  seals.  The  assertions 
simply  declare  two  facts ;  namely,  that  die  pound  of  gold  has  been 
divided  into  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half ;  that  the  quarter  of 
wheat  has  been  divided  into  sixty-four  seals ;  and  the  value  is  idem 
per  idem  in  both  instances. 

It  will  not  be  difficult,  however,  to  imagine  cases  where  gold  in 
coin,  or  wheat  in  seals,  may  be  exchi|nged  against  other  gold,  or 
other  com,  with  some  small  variation  of  quantity.  Coinage  of  the 
inetal,  measuring  and  sealing  of  the  grain,  must  be  attended  with 
some  trouble,  at  least  with  some  delay ;  even  though  the  state 
should  defray  all  the  expense.  Persons  therefore  may  be  willing 
io  ^exchange  gold  sufficient  to  make  forty-five  or  forty-six  guineas, 
for  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half  already  coined ;  or  sixty-five,  sixty- 
s\Xf  or  sixty-seven  gallons  of  wheat,  for  sixty-four  already  measured 
and  sealed :  on  the  other  hand,  if  positive  institutions,  with  penal 
sanctions,  or  even  strpng  general  feeling,  prc^iibit  the  conversioii 
of  these  circulating  media ;  rather  than  melt  the  coin,  or  rather  thaa 
unseal  the  corn,  individuals  may  part  with  the  pound  of  guineas  for 
less  than  their  weight  of  uncoined  gold,  or  with  sixty-four  bags  of 
com  for  sixty-two  or  sixty-three  gallons  of  unsealed  grain. 

Section  III. 

No  proposition  seems  more  firmly  established,  more  miivenally 
acknowledged,  than  that  which  declares  the  value  of  all  commodi- 
ties to  depend  on  the  supply  and  the  demand.  The  universality  of 
its  truth  cannot  be  questioned ;  but,  the  nominal  and  the  apparent 
effects  are  widely  dikerent,  when  this  principle  becomes  applicable 
to  all  other  commodities,  or  to  the  standard  of  yalue  itself.  Forei^ 
produce  arrives  in  unusual  abundance,  or,  from  whatever  cause,  its 
sale  is  diminished ;  id  either  case,  a  certain  quantity  will  be  ex- 
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«baii0ed  for  a  less  weight  of  gold,  and  its  price  will  be  said  to  ialK 
Under  opposite  circumstaocesv  more  gold  would  be  required  for 
the  same  quantity,  and  its  price  will  be  said  to  rise.  But  let  gold 
btf  produced  in  tenfold  quantities,  an  equal  weight  will  then  be 
purchased  by  other  nations,  from  those  possessing  mines,  in  ex- 
chaise  for  less  of  their  own  commodities.  The  pound  being  still, 
however,  coined  into  forty^four  guineas  and  a  half,  or  into  foi  ty«> 
iix  pounds  fourteen  shillings  and  six-pence,  its  nominal  value  must 
be  unaltered ;  but,  coined  or  uncoined,  the  pound  or  ounce  will  now 
represent  less  than  thejf  were  a^rcustomed  to  do  of  other  commo- 
dities, and  all  these  articles  will  be  said  to  rise,  or  to  become  dear. 
Reverse  the  supposition,  and  gold  Mill  not  be  bought  from  mining 
aations  but  for  greater  quantities  of  other  articles  :  gold  will  still  be 
coined  as  before,  and  remain  at  the  same  nominal  price  ;  but  these 
commodities  will  be  considered  as  cheap. 


Section    IV. 

A  custom  has  universally  prevailed,  in  modem  times,  of  dividing 
the  commerce  between  different  nations  into  two  parts  : — the  first 
consisting  of  those  substances  which  have  been  sc^lected  as  the 
standards  of  value,  and  principally  gold ;  the  second  including  all 
other  articles.  Exporting  more  and  importing  less  of  tlie  latter 
division,  has  been  esteemed  advantageous :  precisely  the  con- 
trary, respecting  the  former.  Under  this  head  is  comprised 
the  doctrine  of  exchanges,  more  compUcated  and  involved  than 
almost  any  other  subject ;  but  capable,  it  would  seem,  of  being 
explained,  in  principle  at  least,  as  distinctly  as  ^those  accounted 
the  most,  plain.  I  shall  continue  to  suppose  the  circulation  of 
corn. 

All  imports^  and  exports  would  then  be  divided  into  other  com. 
modities,  and  into  grain,  with  doubtless  a  similar  theory  of  advan- 
tage and  disadvantage,  from  a  defect  of  one,  and  an  excess  of  the 
other ;  at  all  events,  the  balance  of  every  account  must  be  paid  in 
corn.  The  merchant  in  one  country,  rather  than  incur  the  risk,  the 
expense,  the  delay  requisite  for  transporting  this  standard  of  value 
to  the  other,  where  his  debt  is  due,  will  naturally  be  led  to  inquire 
whether  some  one  has  not  a  demand  for  corn,  on  another  indivi.- 
dual  there.  If  such  a  person  can  be  found,  he  will  purchase  tlie  right 
of  demand,  and  transfer  it  to  his  creditor  in  liquidation  of  the  debt : 
all  others  doing  the  same,  it  follows,  that  not  the  balance  of  each 
particular  account,  but  the  general  balance  on  all  the  accounts  u  itb 
both  nations,  will  be  left  for  remittance.     If  the  purchases  and  sales 
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• 
on  either  side  have  aoKMikited  to  att  eqad  value^  eatinated  in  seala 
of  corn,  it  is  probable  that  the  desire  among  individuals  for  pro- 
curing, and  disposing  of  demands,  will  be  the  same  ;  in  that  case, 
a  given  quantity  of  com  in  either  countryi  will  {Purchase  an  order 
for  deiiverinff  a  like  quantity  in  the  other,  and  the  exchange  Will 
be  at  par.  If  the  sales  have  been  unequal,  individuals  in  that 
country  which  has  most  to  pay,  eager  to  avoid  the  expense  and 
inconvenience  ci  actual  remittance,  will  be  inclined  to  purchase 
demands  for  grain  on  the  other  country,  at  an  advanced  price :  and 
the  course  of  exchange  will  become  unfavorable.  Individuals  in 
the  country  making  die  least  purchases  will  readily  find  orders  on 
the  debtor  country,  will  purchase  them  cheap,  and  thus  establish  a 
favorable  exchange.  This  is  the  simple  statement  of  exchange,  to 
which  all  operations  in  that  department  may  be  reduced,  when 
difficulties  similar  to  the  following  are  removed.  The  sealed  bags 
of  com  in  different  countries  may  vaiy  in  their  contents ;  the  com 
may  be  of  several  sorts,  or  mixed  with  dwff.  If  the  measures  in 
one  province  of  an  empire  should  contain  a  twelfth  part  less  than 
those  circulated  at  the  capital,  an  allowance  of  8^  per  cent,  will 
immediately  take  place  in  all  transactions,  to  restore  the  equiii* 
brium. 

But  at  last  some  balance  must  remain  due,  after  private  accounts 
have  been  adjusted  to  their  utmost  limit :  this  certainly  will  ba 
paid  in  part  by  com ;  which,  pro  taniOf  must  go  towards  liquidate 
ing  the  debt :  the  operation  produces,  however  silently  and  unob<^ 
served,  effects  much  more  important ;  the  quantity  of  circulating 
medium  being  diminished  in  the  exporting  country,  and  rendered 
more  abundant  in  that  which  receives.  If  seals  are  sent  out,  the 
circulating  medium  at  once  undergoes  that  change ;  if  the  export 
consists  of  unsealed  com,  a  temptation  will  be  created,  by  the  ad* 
vance  in  relative  value  of  what  is  left,  to  open  bags,  and  thus  con- 
vert the  sealed  grain  into  an  article  of  common  use ;  and  either 
mode  will  be  productive  of  the  same  effect.  The  circulating 
medium  having  become  of  more  value  in  comparison  with  other 
articles,  where  its  quantity  has  been  diminished,  these  articles  will 
appear  to  fall ;  in  the  odier  country  they  will  appear  to  rise,  from 
the  standard  of  value  really  becoming  more  plentiAil,  and  conse*' 
quently  more  cheap,  lliese  variations  encourage  exportation 
from  the  debtor  state,  and  check  it  from  the  creditor.  Thus,  a  very 
small  remittance  of  the  article  selected  as  a  standard  of  value,  may, 
and  certainly  does,  indirectly  operate  the  discharge  of  debts  to 
many  times  its  own  amount,  and  frequently  turns  quice  round  the 
course  of  exchange:  so  that  very  little,  in  comparison  with  tk^ 
amount  of  balance,  is  ever  likely  to  be  actually  transferred. 

I.  surely  need  not  repeat  this  section  over  agun,  substituting 
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gold  for  wheats  coin  for  seals,  and  aUoy  for  chaff,  to  prove  that 
every  peculiar  circumstaDce  attached  to  the  medium  of  circulatiou^ 
applies  equally  to  whatever  substance  may  have  been  selected  for 
that  purpose.  It  clearly  appears  that  gold  and  silver^  divested  of 
this  character,  would  identify  themselves  with  other  articles  of 
common  merchandise. 

Exchanges  are  at  par,  when  a  given  quantity  of  the  article  repre- 
senting value  can  be  transferred  from  either  country  to  the  other, 
without  any  loss,  beyond  the  necessary  expenses  of  brokerage,  &c. 
The  coin  of  one  country  deficient  in  quantity,  may  bear  an  agio : 
the  coin  of  another  redundant,  but  guarded  by  laws^  may  to  a  small 
extent,  be  depressed ;  paper  currency  not  convertible  at  will,  may 
be  depreciated  to  any  extent.  All  these  causes  vary  the  nominal 
rate  without  affecting  the  reality.  To  be  perfectly  accurate,  some 
small  allowance  should  be  made  for  nations  possessed  of  mmes, 
and  for  others  contiguous  to  them  ;  and  when  currencies  are  of 
different  metals,  their  actual  relative  values  must  be  taken  into 
the  account. 

It  must  surely  be  established  to  your  satisfaction,  that  the  stan- 
dard of  value  has  properly  no  price — that  ^old  in  bars,  and  gold  in 
coin,  must  always  equal  one  die  other,  with  the  trifling  variations 
already  mentioned — that  the  greater  or  less  abundance  of  this 
article,  affects  the  nominal  value  of  all  others,  in  directly  the  oppo- 
site way  from  their  own  excess  or  deficiency— and  that  its  expor- 
tation, in  payment  of  debts,  liquidates  indeed  to  the  amount,  but 
produces  a  much  greater  effect,  by  decreasing  the  nominal  rates  of 
all  articles  at  home,  and  increasing  those  rates  abroad ;  thus  check* 
ing  import,  already  too  great,  and  forcing  an  export,  sufficient  to 
correct  the  balance. 


Section  V. 

The  inconvenience  of  actually  paying  each  balance  by  remitting 
the  standard  substance  of  value,  having  induced  individuals  to  pur- 
chase .  credits  on  the  places  where  they  had  debts  to  discharge,  a 
method  was  very  early  contrived  for  facilitating  such  transactions  ; 
which  has  proved  eminently  useful^  and  occurs  in  almost  e^ery 
transaction  of  trade. 

The  creditor  addresses  an  open  letter  to  his  debtor,  requiring 
him  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  the  circulating  medium  to  a  third 
person,  or  to  some  other  claiming  under  him ;  usually  at  the  ,expi* 
ration  of  a  given  time.  ,  This  letter  is  denominated  a  bill  of 
exchange,  which,  being  easily  transferable  from  place  to  place, 
from  one  country  to  another,  extends  the  system  of  balances,  by 
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debts  against  credits  without  actual  remittance,  over  an  extent  of 
surface,  iiir  greater  than  could  otherwise  be  reached ;  and  has 
given  facilities,  beyond  what  can  readily  be  imagined,  to  all  the 
parties  concerned. 

From  bills  of.  exchange  seem  to  have  arisen  notes :  these  are 
engagements  sometimes  of  an  individual,  more  frequently  of  a  com- 
pany, to  pay  the  bearer  on  demand,  that  particular  quantity  of  the 
article  representing  value,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  note  itself. 
These,  equally  with  bills  of  exchange,  possess  the  property  of 
ready  transmission ;  constitute  to  the  issuer  a  capital  advanced  to 
him  without  interest ;  and,  being  applied  to  precisely  the  same 
purposes,  as  the  commodity  selected  for  measuring  all  others,  they 
occupy  its  place,  and  cause  a  part  of  what  had  been  gold  in  coin, 
to  become  an  article  of  commerce :  or,  on  the  other  supposition, 
ibey  would  convert  com  in  seals  to  the  common  uses  of  grain. 

The  value  of  these  notes  being  always  measured  by  the  quantity 
of  gold,  or  of  com,  for  which  they  may  at  any  time  be  exchanged, 
if  the  quantity  of  corn  in  seals  be  supposed  very  great,  and  the  sub« 
stitution  by  bills  extremely  rapid,  it  will  follow  that  so  much  corn 
may  suddenly  be  returned  to  common  use,^  as  for  some  time  at 
least,  to  reduce  the  value  of  any  given  portion  in  exchange  for 
other  commodities  :  but  the  annualproduction  of  grain  being  near- 
ly eoual  to  what  can  ever  be  in  store,  such  a  reduction  of  value 
.would .  correct  itself,  by  diminished  tillage,  and  be  of  short  dura- 
tion. In  the  case  of  gold,  it  might  extend  to  a  great  number  of 
years. 

The  extraordinary  reduction  in  value  of  gold  and  silver,  as  com- 
pared  with  other  commodities,  in  modem  times,  has  been  occasi* 
oned  by  the  two  causes,  alone  capable  of  producing  such  an 
efect — first,  by  a  great  increase  of  the  supply;  and  secondly,  by 
as  sreat-  a  diminution  of  the  demand. 

it  is  obvious  that  the  quantity  of  gold,  of  silver,  or  of  other 
metals  produced  from  mines,  cannot,  for  any  consideraUe  time, 
be  much  less  than  what  will  exchange  for  the  materials  used,  and 
for  the  food,  raiment,  and  general  support  of  all  persons  employed 
in  working  them.  Gold  and  silver  had  adjusted  themselves  to  this 
standard  in  the  Old  World,  when  the  discovery  of  America  opened 
mines  far  more  productive,  with  an  equal  expenditure  of  materials  and 
with  equal  labor ;  they  were  consequently,  at  first,  most  advau- 
U^eons.  The  mass  of  gold  and  silver  actually  existing  in  the  world, 
being  probably  more  than  the  produce  of  any  century  from  mines, 
the  rediiction  of  value  proceeded  with  a  gentle  pace  :  but  after  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  these  metals  exchanged  for  no 
greater  quantities  of  other  artides,  than  were  sufficient  to  support 
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the  mines  of  America^  as  they  had  previously  done  those,  less  pro^ 
ductive,  on  the  other  continent,  lliis  point  once  attuned^  the  rela* 
tive  value  of  sold  or  silver  to  other  commoditiesy  appeared  likely 
to  remain  as  Tittle  variable  as  in  former  times ;  and  for  some  time 
very  little  alteration  seequs  to  have  taken  place ;  till  the  second 
cause  came  into  operation,  acting  With  much  more  rapidity,  and 
capable  of  proceeding  to  an  unkno>\'n  extent.  No  sooner  had 
governments  acquired  stability,  and  private  credit  estaUisbed  itself 
on  a  firm  basis,  than  bills  of  exchange  almost  excluded  metallic 
payments  from  large  transactions;  and  the  subsequent  introduction 
of  notes  produced  nearly  the  same  effect  on  transactions  of  smaller 
magnitude.--- Inventions,  more  or  less  anahgous  to  notes,  have 
been  contrived  in  most  countries ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
great  increase  of  population  and  of  commerce,  a  far  less  quantity 
of  coin  is  now  required  for  circulation  than  at  former  periods* 
llie  superfluous  coin  returning  to  the  common  stock  of  mercantile 
commodities,  has  of  necessity  reduced  the  value  of  these  particular 
articles  in  comparison  with  others.  More  than  the  mines  could 
yield  in  man]^  years,  has  been  rapidly  poured  on  the  civilised  world, 
and,  combining  with  the  effects  ahready  produced  by  the  discovery 
of  a  New  Continent,  they  have  rendered-  almost  ridiculous  the 
nominal  values  affiled  by  our  ancestors. 

Thus  far,  however,  all  mankind  acquiesced  :— the  changes  were 
considered  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  natural  ord«r  of 
things,  of  which  no  one  could  complain.  The  mines  of  America 
might  not  have  been  discovered ;  they  may  be  worked  out:  trade,  in^ 
dustry,  population,  may  hereafter  increase  at  a  greater  rate*tban  con- 
trivances for  diminishing  metallic  payments ;  and  the  vahie  of  gold 
and  silver,  in  exchange  for  other  articles,  may  again  increase. 
Quit-rents,  now  become  nominal,  would  then  acquire  value ;  and 
the  creditor,  receiving  back  the  stipulated  weight  of  gold,  would 
find  himself  enabled  to  command  a  lal^er  portion  of  labor,  or  of 
the  products  of  labor. 


Section  VI. 

We  are  now  anivedat  the  last  step  in  the  progress  of  circulating 
media.— Notes,  verbally  promising  to  pay  the  bearer  a  certain 
quantity  of  gold  or  silver  on  demand,  have  been  issued  in  diferent 
countries,  under  various  forms,  without  really  entitling  the  bolder 
to  receive,  at  his  pleasure,  the  equivalent  promised.  A  great  van* 
€ty  of  circumstances  have  accompanied  these  issues.   Some  g^vem- 
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mfoalBf  refiinog  to  ftccept  their  own  uolet  in  payment  for  taxes, 
have  stamped  ibem  with  a  coDsiderable  discount,  from  their  first 
appearance :  other  governments,  accepting  them  indeed,  but  forcing 
notes  much  faster  from  their  treasunes  than  they  coidd  possibly 
return,  and  increasing  the  stream  to  compensate  its  diminished 
value,  have  ultimately  created  siich  a  deluge,  as  in  several  instances 
has  swept  away  every  establishment  of  social  life,  and  ingulfed  the 
whole  in  universal  bankruptcy. 

Notes  issued  in  this  country  by  the  Bank  of  England,  are  so  far 
identified  with  the  foreign,  diat  they  promise  to  pay  what  the 
bolder  has  no  right  to  demand  :  they  differ,  in  being  circulated  by 
a  company  of  merchants,  not  directly  under  the  control  of  govern^ 
ment,  and  of  acknowledged  solvency.  They  are  said  also  to  differ 
by  not  being  l^al  tenders ;  but  this  distinction,  except  in  words^ 
may  fairly  1^  denied.  Public  creditors  have  no  other  alternative 
against  receiving  notes,  than  not  being  paid  at  all ;  on  them  at  least 
they  are  forced  into  circulation ;  and  not  a  single  individual  has 
beoi  found  in  fourteen  years,,  amidst  the  infinite  variety  of  opinions 
and  circumstances  existing  in  that  time,  who  has  ventured  to  de- 
cline these  notes,,  and  to  demand  cash. 

From  this  state  of  things  arises  a  most  important  question  :^— Is 
not  the  paper  currency  of  England  convertible  at  the  will  of  Ihe 
holder,  into  a  substance  of  intrinsic  worth,  the  produce  of  labor^ 
hitherto  considered  as  an  article  the  most  proper  for  measuring 
others— IB  this  paper  cturency  proceeding  in.  the  same  career  of 
deprecktion,  which  other  non-convertible  currencies  have  nniform* 
ly  run }  or,  is  there  such  an  essential  difference  between  them,  as 
will  preserve  this,  though  others  have  perished  i 

I  shall  arrange  my  answers  under  two  heads  of  inquiry. 

Can  such  a  currency  be  depreciated  i 

Is  it  not  actually  depreciated  ? 

Preparatory  to  the  nrst,  let  us  consider  what  forms  die  value  of 
gold  above  lead,  what  renders  saffron  more  precious  than  hay.^* 
Cleariy,  the  labor,  the  operation,  the  manure,  the  extent  of  ground 
requisite  for  producing  these  minend  or  vegetable  substances. — If 
some  cheap  process  could  be  discovered  for  converting  materials  easi* 
ly  procured  into  gold,  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  of  gold  then 
exchanging  for  no  larger  quantities  of  other  articles,  than  what  were 
produced  by  an  equal  expense  of  labor  and  cost;  but  if  gold  should 
still  continue  the  standard  of  value,  a  pound  would  reirtain  exactly 
equal  to  forty-four  guineas  and  a  Iwlf,  or  to  46/.  14f.  6</.;  conse* 
qimilly  the  ounce  to  SL  17f.  10|d.  Let  a  still  more  easy  and  less 
exjpensive  process  be  found  out  of  creating  this  metal ;  it  wonM 
evidemly  become  of  proportionaMy  less  value,  perhaps  on  a  level 
with  the  cheapest  form  of  iron :  but  this  value  in  exchange,  however- 
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small^  must  soon  be  common  to  the  whole  world;  and  all odier  arti*' 
des  measured  by  it,  would  be  said  to  have  advanced  several  hun- 
dred-fold. 

It  seems  impossible  then  todeny,  that  paper  notes,  manufactured 
at  a  much  less  price  than  the  most  successful  alchemy  could  hope 
to  produce  gold,  may,  like  it,  suffer  a  reduction  of  value  from  ex- 
cess of  quantity;^  and  cause  an  apparent  rise  in  the  value  of  gold 
itself,  and  of  all  other  commodities  measured  by  this  ideal  standard ; 
but,  with  one  essential  difference ;  the  reduction  of  value  in  the  ge- 
neral intrinsic  standard,  and  the  apparent  increase  of  other  articles, 
must  be  common  to  all  the  world;  whilst  this  is  necessarily  confin- 
ed to  the  particular  country  issuing  the  ideal  medium. 

Nor  can  it  be  imagined  that  a  substance  of  no  intrinsic  worth, 
wiable  to  travel  beyond  certain  bounds,  is  capable  of  possessing  so 
important,  so  eminent  an  advantage  over  metallic  currencies,  as  to 
pemain  always  of  the  same  value,  incapable  of  change,  entirely  unaf- 
fected by  the  supply  or  by  the  demand,  whilst  every  other  article 
is  in  perpetual  fluctuation.  Those  who  maintain  an  opinion  so  very 
strange  and  improbable,  endeavour  to  support  it  in  the  following 
manner. 

These  non-convertible  notes,  they  say,  are  always  issued  in  con- 
sequence of  property  retained,  equal  at  least  in  value  to  their  nomi- 
nal amount;  no  addition  is  therefore  made  to  the  general  stock  of 
wealth,  and  consequently  no  reduction  of  value  can  ensue* 

If  other  media  of  circulation,  if  gold  coin  were  withdrawn  and 
held  in  deposit  to  an  equal  amount,  the  assertion  would  undoubtedly 
be  true:  but  when  the  reserve  is  made  from  other  merchandise,  the 
aggregate  of  wealth  does  indeed  remain  unchanged,  as  to  the  whole; 
admitting  however  fluctuations  to  any  extent,  among  the  different 
parts. 

Such  would  be  the  effect,  if  some  portion  of  one  commodity 
could  be  transformed  into  another;  and  this  appears  virtually  done, 
^'hen  circulating  media  become  increased  by  the  deposit  of  other 
articles.  If  large  quantities  of  coffee  were  converted  into  sugar, 
undoubtedly  the  rates  of  these  two  commodities  must  experience  a 
corresponding  change. 

If  a  part  of  the  West-India  produce  were  lodged  in  warehouses 
for  some  long  indefinite  time,  and  notes  were  issued  on  the  credit 
of  this  stock,  surely  the  diminished  quantity  of  produce  left  for  sale 
would  advance  in  price;  and  on  similar  principles  the  increa^ 
quantity  of  circulating  medium  must  cause  its  value  to  decline. 

The  excess  of  any  commodity  seems  necessarily  to  create  a  com- 
petition among  sellers,  and  a  corresponding  reserve  among  thoee 
who  mean  to  buy;  all  are  aware  that  articles  retained  cease  to  yield 
profit,  and  both  parties  act  accordingly* 
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Gold,  silver,  copper,  wine,  coniy  8cc.  are  observed  to  fluctuate 
precisely  in  this  manner;  nor  can  1  discover  any  magic  sufficiently 
powerful  in  an  id^al  me^dium,  for  compelling  men  to  retain  this  onb 
commodity  against  their  interest. 

If  all  the  circulating  media  in  the  possession  of  an  individual  were 
suddenly  increased  to  any  extent,  he  would  readily  find  means  for 
disposing  of  it  with  advantage :  but  if  this  increase  become  univer- 
sal, there  appears  to  be  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing,  that  the 
same  competition  and  reserve  would  not  affect  this  article,  which  is 
found  to  advance  or  to  depreciate  every  other. 

If  this  is  admitted,  I  arrive  at  the  second  head: — Are  bank  notes 
depreciated  ? 

It  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  notes  purporting  to  pay 
46/.  145.  &d.  or  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half,  can  no  longer  pur- 
chase in  exchange  a  pound  of  gold  :  but  gold  is  said  to  be  advan- 
ced; large  quantities  are  hoarded;  much  is  sent  to  the  armies ;  per- 
haps much  has  been  lost;  the  desire  of  possessing  gold  plate  is 
increased;  the  mines  are  less  productive. 

If  these  statements  were  admitted,  a  creditor  might  urge : — I  lent 
a  certain  quantity  of  gold  under  an  express  engagement  of  having 
it  returned ;  if  that  metal  had  fallen  in  value,  I  must  have  been  satis- 
fied with  receiving  back  precisely  the  same  weight ;  surely  I  may 
be  allowed  to  profit  by  the  accidental  turn  of  events  in  my  own 
favor.  • 

But  there  exist  two  facts  capable,  as  I  conceive,  of  clearly  decid- 
ing this  important  question — namely,  foreign  exchange,  and  the 
average  price  of  home  commodities,  estimated  in  the  artificial  me- 
dium. [  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  the  famiiiar  instance  of  corn, 
that  foreign  exchanges  must  be  really  varied  by  the  balance  of  trade 
or  of  payments,  and  nominally  by  any  reduction  of  value  in  the 
standard  article  of  circulation  itself.  In  the  first  case,  or  that  of  a 
really  unfavorable  exchange,  any  medium  of  circulation  possessing 
intrinsic  worth,  will  flow  partially  out  of  the  country,  till  the  remain- 
der advances  in  value  as  compared  with  other  commodities ;  and 
thus  makes  it  the  interest  of  merchants  rather  to  export  them. 

In  the  second  case,  as  between  England  and  Ireland,  an  exchange 
of  8  V  per  cent,  is  no  more  than  nominal,  and  only  compensates  the 
inferior  value  of  Irish  coin.  To  illustrate  this  further  :  let  us  sup- 
pose, that  when  French  paper  money  had  fallen  so  low  as  to  ten 
for  one,  commercial  transactions  were  equal  between  that  nation 
and  Holland :  real  commercial  exchange  must  then  be  at  par  be- 
.  tween  the  two  countries ;  yet  ten  pieces  of  gold  at  Amsterdam 
vould^  under  this  supposition,  purchase  a  bill  on  Paris  for  a  hun- 
dred pieces,  which  being  received  in  French  paper  currency^  would 
exactly  replace,  id  Paris,  the  ten  pieces  of  gold. — ^Thus  au  apparent 
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««€bftiige  ooiiUMlly  ten  times  cent,  per  cent,  agaiast  France,  would 
have  aiiseD^  though  really  at  par,  from  its  depreciated  currency ; 
which  at  the  same  time  had  increased  the  prices  of  all  home  com- 
modities in  the  same  proportion. 

The  nominal  exchanges  have  been  for  a  long  time  adterse  to 
Eoffland  with  foreign  countries^  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  ex* 
penence  justifies  our  imputing,  as  a  reality,  to  any  balance  of 
trade,  or  of  payments,  which  cannot  much  exceed  the  expense  of 
transferring  bullion  from  one  country  to  the  other ;  and  referring 
to  the  other  criterion,  the  prices  of  hoihe  commodities,  as  measu- 
red b^  the  artificial  medium,  we  find  them  manifestly,  confessedly, 
notoriously  advanced :  foreign  articles  in  our  market,  after  due 
allowances  are  made  in  particular  cases,  for  the  action  of  other 
manifest  causes,  will  be  found  advanced  in  nearly  the  same  pro* 
portion.  The  appeanmces  are  then  exactly  the  same,  though  dif- 
fering widely  in  degree,  as  those  exhibited  in  France. 

Unfevorable  exchanges,  and  an  advancing  price  of  general  ar- 
ticles, cannot  exist  together  in  any  other  way^  This  is  the  ejperu 
mentum  cruets,  the  test  clearly  decisive  of  the  whole  question  in  dis- 
pute. 

It  would  far  exceed  the  linnts  I  wish  to  preserve,  were  I  to 
enter  on  an  examination  of  all  those  plans  or  regulations  which  . 
the  Bank  of  England  has  laid  down ;-— such  as  never  discounting 
under  five  per  cent,  nor  on  any  other  than  real  transactions,  and 
limiting  the  date  of  bills  to  two  months :  but  none  of  these  appear 
to  have  been  founded  on  any  principle,  directly  tending  to  preserve 
the  paper  currency  at  the  same  value  in  exchange  for  other  articles, 
as  gold  formerly  possessed.  To  effect  this,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
nominal  value  of  all  the  circulating  media  taken  together,  should 
exactly  equal  the  amount  of  what  would  have  appeared,  had  a  me- 
tallic currency,  with  notes  really  payable  on  demand,  occupied 
their  place.  If  the  artificial  circulating  medium  could  be  kept 
below  this  standard,  and  gold  excluded,  the  value  of  bank-notes 
would  advance  in  respect  to  all  other  articles,  or  these  would  be 
considered  as  growing  cheap ;  and  a  contrary  effect  must  as  neces- 
sarily follow  from  their  exceeding  that  amount. 

If  the  quantity  of  metallic  circulation  is  kept  below  its  natural 
level,  in  any  country,  by  imposing  a  duty  or  seignorage  on  coining, 
an  a^o  to  that  amount  will  certaiuly  arise,  provided  the  govern- 
ment refrains  from  issuing  on  its  own  account,  and  can  restrain 
counterfeits ;  as  no  individual  will  c(Nivert  bullion  into  coin,  at  a 
loss  of  weight,  until  the  agio  compensates  it.  This  natural  effect  of 
seignorage,  and  not  the  nominal  rate  at  which  coin  is  issued,  gives 
it  a  value  above  so  much  bullion. 

It  does  not  appear  that  discounting  at  any  particular  per^centage^ 
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•or  for  wof  specified  tMBe,  can  produce  the  coinddeoce  of  nommt 
Tftliiet,  mentiooed  abovoy  probably  bejfoiid  the  reach  of  huoiaii 
power  to  adjust :  and^  what  is  of  most  importaooe  to  observe^  no 
step  in  the  progress  of  depreciation  has  any  tendency  whatsoever  to 
make  itself  the  lait ;  and  tiia  bank  must  always  feel  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  accommodate,  with  capital^  persons  inclined  to  specula- 
tion and  adventure ;  as  it  shares  five  per  ^ent*  on  their  mercautSe 
transactions,  free  of  expense,  and  with  lilde  risk. 
.  Gold  must  equally  disappear  from  a  concurrent  circulation  with 
non-convertible  notes,  whether  that  is  advanced  in  value,  or  diese 
are  dediued ;  on  either  supposition  it  will  take  the  shape  of  coari- 
mon  merchandbe,  and  acquire  a  greater  power  over  other  articles 
of  produce  and  labor :  it  is  therefore  desirable  on  both  supposi* 
tions  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 

Here  it  may  be  right  to  notice  a  popular  argument^  destitute  of 
force,  but  frequendy  urged :  ''  Do  not  twenty-one  bank  pound- 
notes  still  procure  the  necessaries  of.  life  equally  with  twenty  gui- 
neas V*  I  answer,  certainly  they  do,  and  for  these  reasons :  first  and 
principaUy^  because  the  tax-gatherer  continues  to  accept  bodi  at 
the  same  rate ;  the  whole  circulating  medium  of  all  kinds  is  rapidlr. 
absorbed  by  imposts,  and  again  diffused ;  whilst  no  distinction  is 
made  by  him,  it  will  be  difficult  for  any  to  appear  in  ordinary 
transactions :  in  large  payments  gold  is  never  seen :  penal  laws,  or 
the  appcehenrion  of  penal  laws,  and  even  public  opinion,  will  he 
of  sufficient  power  to  deter  persons  from  making  such  distinction, 
when  the  inducement  of  profit  is  limited  to  a  small  sum. 


Section  VII. 

I  shall  now  assume  the  leading  facts  as  proved :  but  several 
other  topics  for  discussion  remain.  The  most  |Nrominent  of  these 
reUte  to  country  banks. 

Their  situation  appears,  at  first  sight,  not  to  have  been  materially 
altered  bvv  the  restriction ;  they  are  stilt  obliged  to  pay  on  demand, 
in  that  which  cannot  be  procured  without  an. equivalent ;  but  expe- 
rience has  sufficiently  shdwu,  that  circumstances  connected  widi 
them  are  entirely  changed.  The  preference  usually  given,  by  per^ 
sons  out  of  trade,  to  currency  of  intrinsic  value,  does  not  extend  to 
Bank  of  England  notes ;  a  contrary  preference  is,  in  truth,  univer- 
sally felt,  on  account  of  the  greater  security  against  frauds,  which 
persons  in  ordiiuuy  life  are  not  skilled  to  detect.  Thus  all  banks 
are  enabled  to  keep  a  much  greater  quantity  of  notes  in  circulation 
then  could  have  beea  effected  in  former  times,  and  vridi  a.ies8  re- 
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IttftiVe  de|>osit.  All  bsuen  of  notes  mast,  bo.%te»ery  to  a  certain.eX'- 
teAt  provide  theniselvies  with  resources  against  rapid  demands,  or 
w^bat  are  termed  rum.  The  amount  of  currency  thus  kept,  in  xt^ 
Beryey  must  always  diminish,  pro  tanto,  the  profits  of  their  trade  : 
lianks  have  therefore  at  all  times  epdeavoured  to  keep,  down  this 
deposit  in  their  own  coffers  to  the  least  possible  amount.  Before 
the  restriction  it  was  known  to  have  borne  no  inoonsiderable  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  issues  ;  but  since  that  enactment,  the  disiocli- 
ni^tion  of  individuals  to  demand  payment,  unless  in  cases  of  distrust ; 
the  ease  of  acquiring  credit ; .  the  mutual  disposition  to  accommo- 
date, founded  ou  principles  of  a  common  interest;  the  facility. of 
investing  capital  in  certain  government  securities,  steady  in  thtir 
price,  and: of  daily  sale  ;  the  rapidity  of  tsansroission  ;*  and  various 
other  causes,  have  enabled  persons,  with  otherwise  inadequate 
Ineans,' to  support  isaues'of  notes  to  a  great  amouiit,  to  guard  suf- 
ficiently against  ordinary  runs,  and  to  make  nearly  five,  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  sum,  thus  virtually  lent  to  them  without  interest.  Such 
persons  can  have  no  motive  for  keeping  the :  circulation  within 
bounds ;  their  only  wish  must  be  to  extend  so  lucrative  a  trade  ; 
regardless^  perhaps  wholly  ignotraot,  of  consequences.        ■  i    ' 

llius  the  paper  system,  established  at  the  Bank  of  Enghmd 
without  check,  but  administered  there  in  a  manner,. much' more 
moderate  than  could  have  been  expected  or  foreseen,  has  rami- 
fied into  every  town  and  village ;  -  adding  to.  the!  stock  of: cur- 
i^ncy,  assisting  therefore  in  depreciating  its  value,  and  encouraging 
the  wildest  speculations,  with  the  most  unbounded  extravagance. 

These  sources  cannot,  however,  discharge  an  indefinite  stream  : 
notes  may  be  generated  much  beyond  the  local  wants  of  those  who 
hold  them  ;  payment  will  then  be  demanded  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
mittance ;  suspicions  may  arise,  and  the  whole  mass  issued  by  cer- 
tain individuals  suspected,  will  be  returned  :  but  no  correction  is 
applicable  at  the  fountain  head  ;  no  generation  of  notes  beyond  the 
wants  of  those  who  hold  them,  can  there  be  restrained :  the  whole 
nation  lies  completely  at  discretion,  as  to  all  the  relations  of  pro- 
perty dependent  on  compact,  before  the  feet  of  a  mercantile  com- 
pany— governed,  •  no  doubt,  by  men  of  honor  and  integrity,  but 
whose  interests,  as  members  of  that  body,  goad  them  to  pursue  the 
xneasures  which'  have  created, '  and '  must  continue  to  augment  the 
evil  universally  felt,  though  it  is  partially  denied. 


Section  VIII. 
I. may  now.  reasonably  b«  asked,  what  are  therenediesf   To 
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Ihisi  mwwer— lo|>riirciple  there  eii^U  bttt«iiii^r-«edujQi9g..t|i«  piper 
ciurency  to  aucb  ao  amount^  that,  ciriculating  with  gold>  bolh  wall 
no  more  than  equal  the  quantity  that  wouki  hav^  beea  reqWred^ 
bad  gold  circulated  alooe,  or  with  convertible  notes.  And  there 
appears  to  be>one  only  n^ethod  of  carrying  this  principle  inta  eAH 
cutioo« 

To  regulate  artificially  the  issue  of  a  non-convertible  cun-ency, 
population,  industryi  seasons,  crops^  enterprise,  new  inventions, 
domestic  intercourse,  foreign  trade,  must  be  accura^ly  and  inces- 
santly measured ;  not  merely  at  bomcj  but  in  foreign  countries*: 
and  admitimg  these  to  be  ascertained,  I  know  not  who  would  un- 
do'take  to  deduce  the  practical  inference.  Restore  the  system, 
never  deported  from  by  our  ancestors,  which  constantly  florished, 
till  unwary  speculatists  established  the  npvel  and  pernicious  theory, 
of  17U7 ;  and  all  the  parts  will  regulate  themselves.  The  staadard 
of  value  wiU  vibrate  on  either  side  of;  a  common  level,  as  it  ought 
to  do :  when  exportation  ox  importation  has  tended  to  excess,  me- 
tallic currency  will  exert  rather  a  potential,  than  an  actual  energy, 
to  restore  the  balance ;  and  being  liable  only  to  those  variations 
which  adhere  to  the  nature  of  things,  it  will  afibrd  all  the. stability, 
to  be  hoped  for  or  expected ;  where  nothing  is  exempted  from  con 
tinual  change.  I>Ior  will  convertible  notes  in  the  least  degree  in!* 
fluence  the  effect ;  since  they  naturally  decrease  or  increase  in  no- 
minal amount,  as  gold  becomes  of  greater  or  of  less  value :  non 
convertible  notes  follow  a  course  precisely  opposite. 

If  the  discussions  in  these  pages  approximate  towards  the  ti;utfa, 
it  must  of  necessity  follow,  that  no  quantity  of  gold,  however  large 
could  enable  the  bank  to  resume  payments  in  specie;  and  at' the 
same  lime  to  maintain  a  circulation,  altogether  equal  in  .nominal 
amount  to  what  at  present  exists.  The  depreciation  would  in  tliat 
case  continue,  attaching  to  the  whole  in  its  artificial  state,  but  leav- 
ing the  intrinsic  part  when  it  became  merchandise ;  and  this  con- 
version would  go  on  ad  infinitum.  But  if  the  whole  mass  were 
first  reduced  to  the  limits  above  defined,  in  a  gradual  manner,,  de- 
trimental to  the  public  and  to  the  bank  itself  in  the  least  possible 
degree,  bytemperately  withholding  some  advances  from  the  govern^  , 
uient,  and  some  discounts  from  individuals ;  and  as  country  bankers^ 
on  account  of  the  greater  difficulty  of  procuring  that,  in  which  then 
notes  must  be  paid  on  demand,  would  find  tliemselves  obliged  to 
adopt  caution  m  their  future  issues ;  there  seems  no  reason  for 
apprehending  that  the  object,  of  such  vital  importance,  could  not 
be  obtained.  Gojd  might  then  be  purchased  M'ithout  loss ;  no 
profit  could  be  made  by  exporting  it;  no  inducement  would 
then  be  found  for  converting  coin  into  an  article  of  traffic ;  the 
bnly  drain  likely  to  ensue,  would  limit  itself  to  satisfying  the  ciuri- 
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ontf  or  the  caprice  of  some  few  individuals,  eager  to  possess  that 
from  which  they  had  long  been  debarred,  or  preferring  pin  intrinsic 
currency^  when  all  grounds  for  preference  were  removed. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that,  in  retracing  our  steps,  the 
path  is  uniformly  an  ascent.  The  career  of  depreciation  has  been 
easy  and  pleasant :  debtors,  speculators^  persons  improvident  of 
profuse,  have  found  many  obstacles  removed  from  out  of  their 
way ;  whilst  those  suffered  almost  without  complaint,  who  had 
accumulated  the  produce  of  industry  and  care.  But  the  same 
causes  continuing  to  act,  the  velocity  of  descent  will  increase ;  no 
human  power  can  arrest  it  at  the  actual  point,  except  by  an  expedi- 
ent disgraceful  in  itself,  and  inefficient,  unless  coupled  with  the 
means  all-powerful  without  it.  We  have  therefore  to  choose  the 
alternative,  of  temporary  difficulty  or  destruction.  I  need  scarcely 
observe,  that  the  expedient  alluded  to  is  a  reduction  of  the  coin. 
In  this  way  any  depreciation  of  ideal  currency  may  undoubtedly  be 
eut-run  ;  but  then  from  time  to  time  the  chase  roust  be  renewed : 
paper  will  go  on  starting  anew  from  precisely  the  same  causes  as  at 
nrst ;  whilst  at  each  bound  in  the  pursuit,  temporary  injustice  is 
rendered  perpetual;  creditors  are  pro  tanto  defrauded,  insult  is 
added  to  injustice ;  and  every  principle  is  violated  that  can  bind 
to  man,  or  individuals  to  society. 


Having  thus  tired  your  patience  with  a  letter  much  longer  than 
I  at  all  contemplated  when  it  was  begun,  I  shall  add  little  more 
than  a  few  deductions  necessarily  flowing,  as  it  seems  to  me,  from 
principles  universally  admitted ;  which  yet  differ  materially  from 
Opinions  generally  entertained.  If  the  value  of  all  commodities 
depend  on  the  supply  and  the  demand — it  follows  of  course,  that 
in  the  actual  state  of  society,  the  circulating  media  of  any  nation, 
or  of  the  world,  must  be  equal  to  a  given  quantity.  Double  the 
gold  coin  of  some  one  country,  and  prevent  its  egress  or  conver- 
sion ;  double  the  mass  of  gold  in  the  whole  world,  supposed  the 
only  medium  of  circulation  ;  each  piece  will  then  become  of  half 
the  value  in  exchange  for  other  articles,  and  the  value  of  the  whole 
Inus^reroain  unchanged.  Nominally  increasing  or  diminishing  tlie 
amount  of  circulating  media,  cannot  then  vary  the  wealth,  or  affect 
the  industry  of  a  country. 

'  By  a  strange  inadvertence,  most  recent  writers  have  confounded 
In  this  instance,  the  real  with  the  nominal  value  of  circulating 
media :  the  real  value  is  always  coilstant  under  given  circum- 
«tances;  the  nominal  value  augments  indefinitely  with  depre- 
ciation. 

The  nation  first  adopting  a  convertible  paper  currency,  gains 
capital  lo  the  amount  of  coin    thus   rendered  superfluous,   and 
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^changed  i»  merchtoidtfe.  But  had  all  nations,  at  the  sane  limey 
adopted  the  same  system,  relatively  to  an  equal  extent,  no  gaio 
could  haTd  accrued  to  any;  and  the  only  effects  would  have 
been — an  immense  reduction  in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  coined* 
or  uncoined,  and  of  the  paper  representing  them,  in  exchange  for 
other  commodities;  nominally  stated  as  a  commensurate  rise  in 
the  price  of  every  thing  else— and  a  complete  stoppage  of  the 
mines — till,  after  the  lapse,  possibly  of  some  hundred  years,  the 
stock  of  gold  would  have  so  much  diminished,  and  its  value  con- 
sequently so  much  increased,  as  to  again  advance  the  produce  of 
those  mines  to  a  level  with  the  materials,  labor,  8cc.  expended  in 
working  them. 

The  great  reduction  in  value  of  gold  and  silver,  from  their  di- 
minished use,  appears  to  have  more  than  counteracted  all  im- 
provements of  machinery,  and  skill,  in  working  the  American 
mines.  , 

An  increase  of  commerce,  industry,  population,  8cc.  through- 
out the  world,  would  not  require  any  numerical  augmentation  of 
gold,  or  other  circulating  media:  the  demand  carrying  on  the 
value  in  an  equal  degree,  a  subdivision  of  pieces  would  entirely 
satisfy  every  purpose  of  convenience.  But  in  any  particular  district 
thus  progressive,  as  the  general  value  will  be  but  little  extended 
b^  so  partial  a  cause,  the  numerical  quantity  must  be  increased, 
either  by  the  purchase  of  a  metaUic  currency,  or  by  what  is  much 
better,  and  a  saving  of  capital  to  the  whole  amount,  the  issue  of 
convertible  notes. 

Nations  using  metallic  currency  possess  a  resource  available  at 
any  time,  by  substituting  other  media. 

A  circulation  even  wholly  metallic,  constitutes  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  real  wealth  in  any  country,  and  has  almost  nothing 
to  do  with  the  rate  at  which  capital  is  borrowed  and  lent,  improper- 
ly called  the  mterest  of  money.  But  altering  the  denomination  of 
iuch  a  medium,  or  creating  a  depreciation  of  artificial  currency,  is 
precisely  similar  to  varying  the  linear,  or  any  other  measure. 

Taxation  not  applied  either  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  to  a 
particular  article^  cannot  have  any  tendency  to  augment  its  price  : 
as  rent  is  well  known  not  to  add  any  thini^  to  what  is  either  demand- 
ed or  paid  for  the  produce  of  land,  dependent,  in  common  witb 
every  thing  else,  on  the  supply  and  the  demand. 

A  metallic  circulation,  at^  least  for  the  ordinary  transactions  o^ 
common  life,  can  alone  maintain  itself  in  times  of  hostile  invasion, 
or  of  domestic  tumult. 

Finally,  the  paper  currency  seems  to  have  remained  thus  long, 
without  a  greater  reduction  of  value ;  in  consequence  of  habit, 
prejudice,  established    opinions,    ordinary  rates,  &c.    acting  as 
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moral  inertia ;  these  may  occ^ion  a  less  rapid  descent,  but  have 
no  power  ,to  arrest  the  course. 

1  shall  hope  for  the  communication  of  any  observation  or  objec- 
tions that  may  occur.  ; 
1  am,  8cc, 

D.O. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Just  as  the  preceding  sheets  were  sent  to  the  press,  a  pro|>o- 
sal  has  been  made  for  advancing  Six  Millions,  in  the  form  of  Ex- 
chequer Bills,  to  such  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  as  may  re- 
quire the  aid,  under  certain  regulations  ;  especially  on  their  giving 
sufficient  security  for  repayment  after  particular  intervals. 

TlTie  measure  is  grounded  on  the  notoriety  of  immense  accumu- 
lations of  manufactured  goods,  and  of  foreign  produce  being  re- 
tained at  home,  for  want  of  sale :  and  on  the  slow  or  uncertain 
returns,  for  articles  already  exported  to  distant  countries. 

The  sum  is  an  actual  Loan  from  the  Nation  at  large  to  these 
individuals,  whose  capitals  will  receive  a  temporary  augmentation 
to  the  whole  amount ;  consequently  they  will  be  enabled  to  conti-. 
nue  their  usual  concerns ;  and  by  so  doing,  to  provide  employ* 
ment  for  large  bodies  of  people,  likely  otherwise  to  suflFer  from 
want  of  work. 
^  But  the  articles  thus  manufactured  or  imported,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  forced  additions  to  a  stock  already  in  excess ;  and  the 
eventual  benefit  or  disadvantage  can  only  depend  on  the  state  of 
Europe  and  of  the  world,  at  a  future  period.  If  foreign  markets 
become  open  to  our  trade,  before  this  capital,  artificially  supplied, 
is  exhausted,  and  certainly  before  the  time  arrives  for  its  being 
replaced,  the  whole  operation  will  be  productive  of  good :  but 
under  different  circumstances  the  evil  day  will  merely  be  postponed, 
to  arrive  at  last  with  a  deepened  gloom.  Merchants  and  manu- 
facturers might  indeed,  gradually  let  down  their  concerns  to  the 
level  of  actual  circumstances,  and  by  so  doing  avoid  all  sudden 
shocks;  experience  however  seems  scarcely  to  wariaut  our  antici- 
pating such  conduct:  an  advance  of  capital  appears  much  more, 
likely  to  encourage  further  speculations,  with  the  hope  of  repairing 
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ksses  already  incurred ;  and  perhaps  the  example  of  Parliamentary 
aid  in  this  particular  case,  may  tend  to  excite  very  unreasonable 
expectations  regarding  the  future. 

In  a  former  instance  it  is  apprehended,  that  a  part  of  thexircu* 
lating  medium  withheld  from  common  use,  was  drawn  forth,  by 
the  incontestable  securities  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom 
Exchequer  Bills  were  advanced;  and  by  the  premium,  beyond 
legal  interest,  which  they  were  thus  enabled  to  give. — No  one  con- 
ceives the  present  medium  of  circulation  as  deficient  in  amount ; 
and  should  these  loans  from  Government  induce  an  increased  issue 
of  Notes  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or  in  any  way  support  an 
enlarged  quantity  of  Country  Notes,  the  depreciation  of  paper  cur- 
rency must  continue  to  augment.  . 

A  measure  thus  circumstanced,  cleiarly  beneficial  in  the  first 
instance,  to  thousands  suffering  from  actual  want  of  employ,  and  of 
which  the  ultimate  effects  may  also,  by  possibility,  be  good,  could^not 
receive  any  serious  opposition  in  Parliament.  The  policy,  however, 
of  originating  the  measure,  seems  at  least  to  admit  of  doubt. 
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It  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  honor  of  inventing  steam« 
boats  (now  no  less  a  subject  of  controversy  between  individuals 
than  nations)  will  soon  cease  to  occupy  the  attention  of  mankind  % 
for  since  experiepce  proves  their  inutility,  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  reason  very  naturally  rejects  their  adoption.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  j  for,  whilst  the  expansibility  of  steam  renders  it  a 
powerful  agent,  it  ]:nakes  it,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  dangerous 
auxiliary  to  the  wants  of  man.' 

But  it  is  not  the  insecurity  alone,  attendant  on  its  operatiojis, 
which  lessens  the  importance  of  steam,  as  a  propeller  of  floating 
bodies ;— -many  causes  combine  to  render  it  either  inefficient  or 
impracticable.  The Jiiel  which  would  be  required  for  a  vessel  of  any 
considerable  burden,  to  perform  a  moderate  voyage  even,  would 
leave  but  little  space  for  freightage  !  However  extraordinary  this 
may  appear,  it  is,  nevertheless,  indisputable^  to  prove  which, 
I  will  instance  a  boat  of  80  tons  (said  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  its 
kind)  which  navigates  the  Clyde,  propelled  by  an  engine  of  14>  horse 
power,  and  which  consumes  IJ  cwt.  of  coals  per  hour  1  The  quantity, 
therefore,  which  would  necessarily  be  required  for  a  ship  to  perform, 
as  stated,  a  moderate  voyage  only,  i3  almost  incalculable — par- 
ticularly as  the  increase  of  velocity  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  power  of  the  steam  engine ;  for  the  resistance,  to 
whidi  a  boat  is  subject,  increases  not  in  an  arithmetical  propor- 
tion, but  in  proportion  to  the  squares  of  velocity  ; — in  other  words, 
to  make  the  same  vessel  move  with  ten  times  a  given  velocity,  it 
requires  an  hundred  times  the  power*^ 

'  See  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  respecting  Steam-boats,  before  a  select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1817. 
f  Sec  Rees's  Encycl.  An.  Steam-boat. 
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A^itiji  it  18  k^own  how  ungOYernable  a  steam  vessel  U,  wBm 
any  part  of  :the  machinery  chances  to  be  deranged ;  when  therefort 
it&  complication  is  considered,  and  the  vessels  dependence  upon  ikoi 
power  ahne^  the  danger  of  narigating  oceans  like  the  Atlantic  or  Pa* 
cific»  becomes  multiplied  in  a  ratio».  equal  to  the  distances  of  the 
ports  of  departure  or  destination.  In  fact^  numberless  causes  maty 
occur  to  retard  ^a^yesseVs  progress  so  propellbd )  so  that  steams .  u^ 
,this  instance^  can  derive  but  little  value  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  independent  of  the  operations  of  winds  and  tides. 
'.  Indeed,  the  propulsion  of  ships  of  any  considerable  magnittlde 
by  that  power,  to  answer  a  profitable  purpose,  seems  no  longer 
tenable,  even  upon  paper ;  and,  however  theoretically  ingeniousy 
we  can  only  lament,,  that  it.is.not^moie  practically  usenil. 

The  object  of  the  present  address  is,,  to  suggest  the  employment 
of  Windmill  Sails,  as.  substitutes  for  steam, .  in  giving  motion  to 
.the  paddles: — ^by  this  means  a  power,'  at  least  .equal  ta that' of 
steam,  may  be  obtained  $  and,  as  diose  sails  are,  at  all  times,  capable 
.of  being  turned  to  the  windy  to  receive  its. impulse,  the  advantages 
.of  .sailing  against  wind  and  tide  will  be  retained--tbe  cost  of  ma- 
chinery very  considerably  lessened — the  expenditure  andincan* 
.veniences  orfuel  saved — ^and  the  danger,  in  comparison* with  steann 
rendered  as  nought. 

Of  the.  practicability  of  the  measure,  I  conceive  it  only  neceMsry 
for  a  person  (however  ignorant  he  may  be  of  the  mechanical 

rrer  of  the  lever)  to  witness  the  sails  of  a  windmill  in  motion^  to 
convinced ;  — but  an  accession  '  of  force  would  be  obtained 
by  .the  employment  of  this  power  to  the  purposes. of  navigation, 
^hich,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  now  in  physics; — ^I  mean  the 
excess  of  velocity  which  would  be  acquired  by  progression — dius 
constituting  power  multiplied  by  power ;  for,  no  sooner  would  the 
JMS  inertia  of  the  body  to  be  propelled  be  overcome,  than-  die 
sub,  I  apprehend,  would  derive  an  additional  impetus  from  the 
vesMl's  velocity. 

'  Whether  or  not  this  hypothesis  be  founded  on  a  just  datum,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  dispute,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  mv  purpose  to 
prove  an  acceleration  of  motion  ;  for,  as  the  sails  ot  a  windmiii 
move  with  a  velocity  nearly  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  velocity  of 
the  wind,  a  m^bnmum  ot  effect  may  be  produced  equal  to  the 
end  proposed. 

To  pursue  the  subject  of  the  addness — ^and  which  I  shall  do 
more  by  reference  to  a  power  familiar  to  all,  than  by  any  mathe- 
matical demonstration  of  mere  speculative  opinion — I  assume  (and 
it  is  not  too  much)  that  one  set  of  common  windmill  saUs  is  equal 
to  a  steam  engine  of  20  horse  power — consequently  is  capable  of 
propelling  a  vessel  of  120  tons  (as  that  power  has  been  touod  p 
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do)  it  the  aTenee  late  of  6  or  7  miles  per  houTy  agiinst  wind  and 
tide.  If,  therefore,  one  set  impart  a  momentum  equal  to  die  pvo* 
pulsion  of  a  yessel  of  moderate  burden,  three  sets,  pbced  longitu*- 
dinalijr,  as  the  masts  of  a  ship,  and  acting  independently  of  each 
other,  with  corresponding  water»wheels,  must  impart  momenta 
equal  to  a  steam  engine  of  60  horse  power,  or  the  propulsion  of  ^ 
obip  of  very  considerable  dimensions.  This  is  but  a  common  infer* 
enoe  deduced  from  known  and  acknowledged  data,  and  which  wifl, 
I  conceive,  render  the  proposition  self-evident.  But,  supposing 
the  means  proposed  to  be  inadequate  to  the  end,  an  excess  of  power 
tnay  be  obtained,  as  I  will,  presently  show,  by  the  scientific  applica^ 
tion  of  those  means,  which  would  greatly  exceed  any  sum  of  force 
which  might  be  required.  The  extremely  rude  construction  of  the 
windmill  sails  in  common  use,  has  often  attracted  the  attention  of 
snen  of  science;  and  the  only  way  to  account  for  that  species  of 
mechanical  power  remaining  unimproved  for  centuries,  is,  that  a 
quantum  of  force  was  probably  thereby  acquired  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  employed.'  That  this  power  might  be 
increased,  I  will  cite  the  following,  out  of  numerous  authorities,  to 
move;  at  the  same  time,  I  b^  it  to  be  understood,  that  it  is  far 
irom  my  intention  (although  the  subject  may  almost  demand  it)  to 
swell  this  paper  into  an  essay  on  windmill  sails.  Ferguson  *  very 
ingeniously  suggests,  that,  as  the  end  of  the  sail  nearest  the  axis 
cannot  move  with  the  same  velocity  whtdi  the  tips,  or  farther  ends, 
have,  although  the  wind  acts  equally  strongr-*a  better  position,  pexw 
haqps,  than  t£at  of  stretching  them  along  3ie  arms  dir^rtly  from  the 
centre  of  motion,  might  be,  to  have  them  set  perpendicularly  across 
the  fisrther  ends  of  the  arms,  and  there  adjusted,  lengthwise,  to  the 
proper  angle;  for,  in  that  case,  both  ends  of  the  sails  would  move 
with  the  same  velocity,  and,  being  faurther  from  the  centre  of  motion, 
dley  would  have  so  much  the  more  power.  M.  Parent,  however, 
considers  that  die  figure  of  the  sails  of  a  windmill  should  be  elli|^ 
tical,  to  receive  the  greatest  impulse  from  the  wind;  and  a  wind^- 
mill  with  6  ellipdcal  sails,  he  shows,  would  have  more  power  than 
one  with  4  only,  as  the  force  of  the  6  would  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  4  in  the  ratio  of  245  to  2S1. 

•  The  same  author  also  considers  which  form  among  the  rectan- 
gular sails  will  be  mostadvanugeous,  i.  e«  that  which  shall  have  die 
product  of  the  surface  by  the  lever  of  the  wind,  the  greatest.  The 
result  of  this  inquiry  is,  that  the  width  of  the  rectangular  sail 

■  According  to  Ferguson  this  is  the  case ;  for  he  shows  that,  if  the  stones  of 
H  mill  revolve  more  than  70  times  per  minutei  they  pulf^ise  the  bran  with 
ihe  flower. 

*  LeououMecb^p.  52.  ^ 
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sboiild  be  nearly  dotMe  Us  length;  whereas,  usuallyi  the  length  is 
in«(te  almost  5  times  the  width ! '  The  following  peculiar  con- 
struction of  the  saik  of  a  windmill,  used  in  the  vicinity  of  Lisbon, 
mentis  notice  from  its  being,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  So^ 
menrille,  superior  to  those  used  in  Great  Britain.— Their  advantages 
ans  thus  detailed  by  his  Lordship:  1.  The  broad  part  of  the 
sail  is  at  the  end  of  the  lever,  and  thus  an  equal  resistance  may  be 
overcome  with  less  length  of  arms.  2,  The  sails,  constructed  up^ 
•n  this  plan,  may  be  set  to  draw  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  stay- 
sails  of  a  ship;  and,  as  they  are  swelled  more  than  those  of  common 
mills,  they  render  it  unnecessary  to  bring  the  mill  so  frequently  to 
the  wind :  a  practice  attended  with  considerable  trouble.  The  fot 
lowing  sketch  will,  perhaps,  convey  a  better  idea  of  its  utility, 
and»  at  the  same  time,  of  its  applicability  to  nautical  purposes.     ' 


■  For  the  following  calculation  respecting  elliptical  sails,  I  am  indebted  to 
A  fntnd.  **  If  the  sails  of  a  wiodmtll  form  a  complete  ellipsis,  whose  tran^ 
▼ersediameter  i»80  feet,  and  conjugate  64.  and  are  so  disposed  that  the  co^u- 
gate,or  rather  semi-conjueate,  forms  the  lensth  of  the  arms,  and  by  this  dis- 
position receives  the  whole  force  of  the  wino,  and  loses  none,  it  is  ihen  to  be 
observed  that  these  sails  embrace  a  surface,  or  rather  present  to  the  wind  a 
wrhce  of  4/>91,248  square  feet ;  then,  admitting  the  wind  to  be  brisk,  or  what 
nautical  men  term  '  a  snug  bieeze,'  the  wind,  at  that  rate,  acts  with  a  force 
of  about  a  pound  on  each  square  foot,  or  4021  lln,  on  the  a  sails  combined  ; 
or  supposing^  for  argument,  the  dimensions  or  surface  of  the  sails  equal, 
670, 908  lb$.  on  each  sail.  Now,  as  the  sails  are  a  lever  of  the  first  order,  of 
course  the  jxywer  of  each  sail  is  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  lever,  (Dr 
the  circumference  described  by  it,)  compared  with  the  semhaxis,  (or  its  circum- 
ference); therefore  allowing  the  circumference  of  the  axis  to  be  f^  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle  described  by  the  revolution  of  a  sail,  m  that  case 
each  sail  will  have  the  power  of  670, 808  x  82=:  21,446, 656  lbs,  and  the 
whole  ellipsis  6  times  that,  viz.  128, 679, 936/65,  or  capable  of  removing  5T4\ 
tons,  evelusive  of  friction.^ 
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. '  Wincfanll  sails  may  also  be  made  to  act  horizontally.    A  sciehdfic 
inill  was,  some  time  since,  constructed  at  Batterseai  on  the  prin- 
.ciple,  I  conjectare,  of  the  wind-towers  of  the  Asiatics,  only  mat  a 
Jtumber  of  horizontal   sails   revolved   around'  the    same    shaft** 
Qfieryf  Might  not  those  sails,  or  even  those  of  the  Portuguese 
•windlmiil,  be  advantageously  employed  as  auxiliary  means  (should 
eiich  be  found  requisite  to  propel  ships  of  the  greatest  dimensions)  as 
the  stud  or  stay-saib,  &c.  of  ships  are.in  light  breezes  J  and  instead 
of  being  confined  to  three  rectangular,  or  elliptical  sails,  might  .not 
the  number  be  increased  to  embrace  a  surface  nearly  equal  to  the 
present  sails  of  a  ship  when  set  ?   Independently  of  those  means, 
or  the  improvement  of  the  common  .rectangular  sail,  a  considerable 
accession  of  force,  I  am  convinced,  mightbe  obtadned  by  an  atten- 
tion to  the  construction  and  more  scientific  application  of  the  pad- 
dles themselves.    The  present  form  was  adopted  in  the  infancy  of 
the  invention  of  steam-boats ;  and,  although  numerous  experiments 
have  been  tried,  without,  unfortunately,  any  practical  good  having 
resulted  from  them ;  it  is  vet  evident  that  much  remains  to  be  done. 
From  the  circumstance  ot  half  the  wheel  only  being  submerged^ 
at  any  one  time  during  its  action,  it  follows  that  the  wind  must  op- 
pose a  very  considerable  resistance  to  its  rotatory  motion;  theefi^t 
of  which  may  be  more  easily  conceived  when  it  is  known  that  it 
performs,  upon  an  average,  40  revolutions  per  minute.     Hence  an 
incalculable  advantage  would  be  obtained  ^could  the  paddles  be 
brought  to  present  a  smaller  surface  to  the  retarding  force  of 
the  au:,  similar  to  the  oars  of  a  boat,  which  are  said  to  be  feathered 
when  their  edges  alone  are  opposed  to  the  wind  dur^ig  the  interval 
of  the  strokes.     As  my  present  proposition  is  to  apply  another 
power  to  the  machinery  in  use,  I  will  trust  to  experience  more 
matured,  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  defect  in  the  mechanical  pro- 
pulsion of  vessels  by  steam  or  otherwise.     A  few  of  the  advantages 
which  this  plan,  if  adopted,  would  possess  over  steam,  have  been 
already  detailed ;  that  it  would  possess  as  great  a  superiority  over 
the  present  mode  of  navigation,  must  be  equally  evident ;  for,  whilst 
it  would  share  with  steam  the  singular  advantage  of  sailing  against 
wind  or  tide,  whereby  navigation  may  be  rendered  comparatively 
safe,  the  simplicity  ot  the  method  proposed  would  render  it  infi- 
nitely pireferable  to  both.    Masts,  saik,  ropes,  spars,  &c.  form  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  the  sum  total  of  a  vessel's  cost,  and,  tp.  a 
•maritime  nation,  they  become  of  national  importance,  when  derived 
-from  foreien  sources. 

What  the  audior  now  submits  to  the  public  is,  at  best,  but  a 
hasty  sketch.    He  has  merely  embodied  those  ideas  which  rapidly 

•  See  Dr.  Gregoiys  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences.    Art  WindmilL 
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occurred  to  him  on  a  first  view  of  the  subject;  andy  as  his  onlV 
object  is  to  court  an  investigation  of  a  pkin  which^  if  successfttlv 
must  tend)  in  so  great  a  degree,  towards  the  advancement  of  the . 
interests  and  happmess  of  mankind,  he  sincerely  trusts  that  it  viU 
not  be  deemed  altogether  undeserving  of  experiment. 

*«*  The  author  would  feel  indebted  for  any  communication  on 
the  subject  of  the  foregoing  <<  suggestion,"  addressed  to  him  through 
the  publisher. 
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WHAT  ISA   REVOLUTION? 


There  is  no  counti/ perhaps  where  the  truth  in  political  matters 
is  to  be  discovered  with  such  difficulty  as  in  England.  The  free- 
dom of  the  press^  whicb^  in  the  drier  topics  of  literature  and  science, 
is  the  real  source  of  accuracy  and  knowledge,  here  diverts  or  ob- 
structs our  view  by  the  constant  misrepresentation  of  party  feeling. 
The  nature  of  our  constitution,  indeed,  makes  every  political  point 
a  ground  of  geneial  attachment  to  one  side  or  the  other  :  it  is  not 
merely  that  the  leader  of  a  party  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  even 
his  friends,  niaintain  the  struggle  ;  but  his  friends  also  have  their 
friends,  they  theirs,  and  so  on  through  a  long  descending  list  of 
eager  and  active  combatants  :  these  too  generally  increasing  in 
acrimony  in  proportion  as  they  are  farther  removed  from  the  original 
scene  of  action  ;  each  man's  zeal  being  litixed  up  with  some  private 
and  personal  feeling  that  ties  him  individually  to  the  cause.  One 
grounds  his  political  creed  on  the  tenets  of  his  acquaintances  or  rela- 
tions, another  (and  that  by  no-means  an  uncommon  case)  on  the  here- 
ditary sentiments  of  his  family.  For,  are  there  indeed  i;i  any  line  of 
life  that  write,  or  speak,  or  think,  according  to  abstract  ideas  of  right 
or  wrong,  or  that  feel  themselves  calm  and  wholly  disinterested  on 
any  material  political  question  i 

Nor  does  this  peculiarity  of  our  conntr}m€n,  thougti  originating 
in  tlie  turn  piven  to  us  by  our  form  of  government,  limit  itbclf  to 
matters  strictly  speaking  political.      hvery  subject  iu  England 
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becomes  in  one  way  or  otber  a  party  question ;  at  no  time  is  a  single 
new  proposition  admitted  without  the  most  violent,  it  might  almost 
be  said,  interested  discussion  ;  and  each  new  scheme  that  is  brought 
forward,  divides  for  a  while  the  public  mind.  Whether  a  religious 
society  shall  distribute  Bibles  with  or  without  the  Common  Prayer 
Book,  whether  children  shall  be  inoculated  for  the  small  pox,  or 
undergo  vaccination,  are  questions  in  which  every  man  in  the  coun- 
try takes  a  part  one  way  or  other :  nay,  even  the  price  of  admission  to 
a  theatre  becomes  an  object  of  riot  with  some,  and  with  the  rest,  of 
eager  and  passionate  debate.  Newspapers  and  reviews  are  speed- 
ily enlisted  on  both  sides.  HiOse  who  do  not  think  for  themselves  let 
these  writers  furnish  them  with  their  queue :  they  are  then  armed  as  ' 
their  neighbours,  and  come  forth  boldly  to  the  war  of  words. 

Such  then  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  our  constitution,  die  peculiar 
irritability  of  the  public  mind  in  thb  country.  But  at  a  moment 
when,  to  further  this  temperament,  the  minds  of  the  higher  classes 
atxe  at  once  stimulated  and  unsettled  by  the  rapid  and  encyclopaedia 
cal  modes  of  gaining  general  sketches  of  universal  knowledge ;  while 
among  the  lower  a  new  mode  of  education  has  put  it  in  me  power 
bfevery  man,  even  the  poorest  in  die  realm,  to  read,  and  think,  and 
reason — may  we  not  justly  be  led  to  inquire  what  alteration  is  under 
diese  circumstances  produced  in  our  condition?  Should  we  not 
ask,  what  means  have  we  yet  devised  to  direct  the  new  energies  that 
will  henceforth  be  developed  amongst  us  i  or  what  powers  of  go- 
vernment have  we  provided,  that  can  keep  pace  with  these  advance- 
ments of  the  age  f  what  means  to  satisfy  the  host  of  inq|iirers  daily 
increasmg  in  number  as  in  intellectual  strength  ?  •       ^ 

We  have  arrived  too  at  a  point  of  elevation  hitherto  unknown  In 
the  civilised  world,  and  one  that  calls  for  our  utmost  circum- 
spection. While  our  population  is  already  too  numerous  for  our 
occasions,  our  machinery  and  inventions  are  daily  encroaching  on 
die  legitimate  provmce  of  honest  industry.  While  imperfections 
have  rasensibly  crept  into  our  establishments  at  home,  the  long 
continued  exertions  of  a  war  of  twenty  years,  have  forced  the  com- 
mercial and  the  monied  world  to  a  state  precarious  and  insecure. 
And  we  observe  with  dismay,  that  while  our  press  enjoys  a  freedom 
from  control  unknown  elsewhere,  our  huge  and  unwieldy  metfO-^ 
polls  has  grown  to  a  size  that  exceeds  by  nearly  one  half,  the  czpw 
lal  of  an^  other  European  state. 

.  Certam  measures  are  applicable  to  certain  times  and  circumstan- 
ces; but  when  we  reflect  seriously  on  our  condition,  we  can  appeal  to 
no  maxims  of  experience  applicable  to  such  a  state  of  tilings.  We 
have  an  unknown  world  before  us.  We  see  no  tract  or  trace  of 
others,  and  to  direct  the  helm  of  state  under  these  cjrcopistancGs,  is 
to  undertake  a  task  hitherto  uncommitted  to  the  hand  of  man. 
VOL.  XIV.  Pam.  HO.  XXVII.  D 
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It  may  be  urged  that  this  has,  for  the  most  part,  arisen  from  the 
common  order  of  things :  and  we.  can  readily  believe^  that  from  the 
moment  when  a  free  constitution  was  our's,  we  were  destined  to 
make  a  progress  beyond  the  rest  of  the  world  in  knowledge^  activity^ 
w  ealtfa,  and  power.  And  it  will  readily  be  conceded  too^  that  from 
the  moment  when  the  art  of  printing  wa«  displayed  to  our  forefathers, 
it  was  in  fact  decreed,  that  a  day  should  come  when  knowledge 
would  be  communicated  to  every  one,  even  the  lowest  orders  of  the 
civilised  world,  Hiis  may  be.  Nature  however  will  not  do  all :  she 
requires  artificial  assistance  to  prune  and  trim  on  occasion,  as  well 
as  to  foster  and  to  aid.  The  age  of  luxuriance,  if  unrestrained,  is 
but  the  forerumier  of  decay. 

In  the  first  place  then,  since  the  benefits  of  general  education  are 
extended  to  all,  let  us  inquire  what  sort  of  political  instructors  the 
common  people,  or  in  other  words,  the  numerical  majority  of  the 
nation,  are  likely  to  meet  with  :  they  doubtless  need  some,  and,  un- 
vy  less  I  am  mistaken,  every  step  made,  and  every  advancement  any 
how  gained,  has  in  this  country  a  tendency  finally. political. 

Tliey  have  instructors  however.  There  are  a  numerous  set  of 
writers  who  publish  popular  journals  at  a  cheap  rate,  attainable  to 
the  poorest  individual,  mid  these  are  almost  all  produced  on  that  lei- 
sure day — Sunday.  They  treat  almost  wholly  of  political  matters, 
or  if  any  extraneous  subje(:ts  are  introduced' towards  the  conclusion, 
they  appear  only  as  secondary  to  the  chief  object  They  are  all 
^  writers  on  one  side  in  politics,  as  will  soon  be  seen  :  th^eis  now,  I 
believe,  no  opposition  to  them  in  any  quarter ;  one  or  ^wo  attempts 
having  been  made,:but  soon  fiiiUng  for  want  of  due  support.  Cob- 
belt's  two-penui/  Register  is  the  first  of  this  description,  but  there  are 
also  many  others  ;  a  few  quotations  from  which  shall  be  introduced 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  and  in  order  to  show  to  that  part  of  soci- 
ety who  have  hitherto  neglected  to  look  after  the^te  men,  or,  perhaps, 
too  confident  in  appearances  of  present  securityi  disdained  to  regard 
tliese  attempts,  what  sort  of  language  it  is  ihey  employ,  and  wli^at  are 
really  their  aims  and  intentions. 

The  first  quotation  is  on  a  familiar  subject ;  and  shall  be  taken 
from  a  weekly  paper  called  the  Gorgon,  which  is  circulated  at  the 
cheap  rate  of  one  penny  each  number. 

^'  '^Therc,  however,  remainsone  resource  for  people  in  the  country. 
/  It  is  not  to  petition  the  H  ouse  of  Commons,  nor  the  House  of  Lords, 
nor  the  Regent — no ;  we  have  had  enough  of  that  folly  already :  do 
not  go  there  to  be  laughed  at :  you  might  as  well '  bay  the  moon/ 
What  we  recommend  is — resistance. — Yes:  unite  and  resist 
manfully.  Who  are  they  that  would  humbug  you  6ut  of  your  rights 
and  property  ?" 

June  6,  iai8. 
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Hie  neil  quotaUmi  is  from  Sfaerwn's  Political  Register.  Priee 
two-peiice. 

''The  approaching  dissoIiOioAof  this  in&inous  aaseinbly, can* 
not  afford  u^  iheJeast  hope  of  obtaining  a  more  just  or  liberBlone, 
wbil^t.tjiej  have  tjie  mesins  of  conatitutii^  a  majority  by  their  own 
nomiufitiou  y  therefore  I  should  be  sorry  to  h^r  that  any  person^ 
who  might  wish  to  reform  that  House,  should  either  waste  his  time 
or  his  substance  in  returning  any  of  those  members  who  compose 
what  is  termed  the  Whig  Party,  or  Opposition;  as  experience  has 
taught  us  that  those  men  are  as  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  peo« 
pie  as  the  other  party ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
our  enemies  would  be  deterred  from  pursuing  those  stretches  of 
power,  were  they  only  opposed  by  the  voice  of  the  .people  out 
of  that  house^  rather  than  by  a  systematic  opposition  to  every  act 
either  liberal  or  illibeYal,  by  men,  who  may  be  fairly  considered  as 
hired  for  that  purpose  only." 

March  J4,  1818, 

''  In  the  last  number  of  the  Register  I  gave  a  brief  description  of 
the  characters  of  the  membersoftliat  House,  which  insultingly  forces 
its  decrees  upon  the  public  under  the  title  of  legislation." 

Sherwin's  Political  R^isier.     Feb.  13,  \S\9. 

After  endeavouring  to  degrade  the  existing  government,  the  next 
step  is  to  persuade  d^  people  at  large  that  they  are  themselves  the 
fittest  to  supply  their  places. 

The  next  quotation  is  from  the  Edinburgh  Reflector. 

''  But  while  men  are  indifferent  to  the  politics  of  their  rulers,  and 
unambitious  to  possess  a  rank  as  men  in  the  state,  the  progress  of 
this  cause  will  not  be  so  rapid  as  many  sanguinely  suppose.  No- 
thing can  be  more  ludicrous  than  to  hear  people  boasting  of  their 
country,  of  the  name  of  Briton,  of  their  freedom  and- their  glory,* 
when  these  same  persons  are  probably  no  more  entitled  to  o^I 
themselves  free,  than  the  veriest  slaves  in  the  Seraglio  of  the  Grand 
Turk." 

No.  X.  Sept.  1818. 

In  similar  style  the  Black  Dwarf  expressed  himself  on  the  subject 
of  some  act  of  parliament  lately  passed  : 

''  The  poor  may  well  wish  to  be  legislators  for  themselves,  when 
such  legislation  disgraces  the  statute  book.  In  that  junta  of  St 
Stephen's,  there  was  no  one  who  saw  the  iniquity  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing : — or  if  there  were  one^  the  complaisance  which  even  good 
men  agree  to  pay  to  knaves  in  that  assembly,  stifled  the  voice  of 
justice  in  embryo." 

June  6,  iSiQ.    Price  4rf. 

On  another  occasion,  the  existence  of  the  monarchy  is  threatened 
in  direct  terms ;  and  rebellion  is  called  (in  the  words  of  La  Fayette) 
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'  a  sabered  duty/    We  may  agaia  refer  to  Sberwin's  Political  Re- 
gister: 

''  Of  America  it  might  tcaly  be  said  wbat  faas  been  felsely  and 
▼ainly  said  of  this  ill-fated  land,  that  she  is  the  '  envy  and  admira* 
lion  of  the  world.'  America  is  a  thorn  in  the  bosoms  of  the  des- 
pots of  Europe;  she  may  proudly  bid  them* defiance.  The  people 
of  France  have  once  aheWn  their  tyrants  the  consequence  of  irritat- 
ing them  loo  far,  and  will  again  regenerate  when  left  to  themselves. 
Let  us  unite  and  be  firm." 
March  14,  1818.     Price  %d. 

^'  I  say  whilst  such  things  are  permitted  by  him,  (the  King),  it  can 
be  taken  in  no  other  light  than  a  conspiracy,  not  to  protect,  but 
injure;  he  cannot  be  considered  a  father  but  an  enemy;  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  this  system  wiH  convince  the  people  that  monarchy  is 
incompatible  with  freedom."  . 
March  14,  1818.     Price  2rf. 

In  another  paper  the  same  subject  is  pursued  under  the  form  of 
a  letter  to  the  Km^,  intended  to  be  after  the  manner  of  Junius:  • 
"  If,  Sir^  my  limits  would  permit,  I  might  explore  the  page  of  his- 
tory, and  open  your  eyes  to  the  dreadful  calamities  which  ministers, 
of  a  similar  description  to  those  you  are  now  confiding  in,  have 
brought  Upon  tfaeirdeluded  Prince.  I  would  most  particularly  direct 
your  attention  to  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  and  its  melan- 
choly sequel.  The  reverses  and  calamities  of  this  ill-fated  sove- 
reign, fell  upon  him  at  a  time  when  every  thing  seemed  favorable 
to  the  exercise  of  that  arbitrary  powery  which,  in  his  name,  his  mi- 
nisters^ like  youths,  had  die  unprincipled  andacity  to  assume.  The 
great  officesofthecrowfi,andthefnagi9tracyofthe  whole  kingdom, 
were  {then  as  now)  put  into  such  bands  as  were  subservient  to  all 
die  views  of  the  miniseers.  They  had  also  a  PARLIAMENT 
ENTIRELY  AT  THEIR  DEVOTION;  but  all  these  advan- 
tageous circumstances  served  only  to  prove,  that  a  British  Prince 
who  suffers  his  ministers  to  rule  by  tyranny  and  oppression,  can 
have  no  permanent  security  against  the  just  resentments  of  an  injured 
and  exasperated  nation." 

Independent  Whig.  Feb.  8,  1818.  Sunday,  Price  QJd. 
'  '^  When  a  reflectingman  view^  the  condition  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  not  to  feel  for  the  situation  of 
the  Royal  Family.  With  ail  its  wickedness  there  is  something  in 
monarchy  that  excites  pity.  Surrounded  by  an  almost  impenetrable 
barrier  of  treachery,  faisehood;  and  fraud,  a  monarch  is  liable  to  be 
called  upbn  at  any  time  to  answer  for  crimes  which  are  committed 
in  his  name,  but  which  he  has  neither  the  means  nor  the  ability  to 
prevent.    His  senrants  may  be  considered  as  being  engaged  in  a 
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coQtinoal  coDspiracy  to  take  away  bis  life,  for  tluy  know  well  the 
danger  to  which  he  is  exposed." 

Sherwin's  Pol.  Register.   Sept.  1 2, 1 8 1 8.  Price  2d. 

Where  appears  also^  ati  elaborafte  semwronicid  tirade,  hititled  the 
Blessings  of  Monarchy. 

**  Princes  can  do  no  wrong;  and,  were  it  possible  for  them  to  be 
vicious,  they  have  the  power  to  forgrve  themselves,  being  the  head 
of  national  religion.  Recollect  the  benefit  we  ei^oy  in  our  holy 
religion  is  connected  with  the  kill's  enjoyment  of  Anna  Builen. 
You  Jacobin  Sherwin,  you  see  your  mistake:  the  princes'  fdtan* 
tain  of  comfort  originates  in  the  Scriptures,  and  nature.'' 

ji  penny-tiporth  of  what  you  please  to  call  it.  1818.  . 
-  The  Yellow  D%varf  used  chiefly  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  ex- 
treme rancor  against  the  clergy,  generally  dedicating  one  half  of  his 
paper  to  this  purpose :  he  even  introduced  the  name  of  a  very  active 
and  respectable  divine,  and  endeavoured,  as  far  as  his  feeble  power 
x>f  satire  would  permit,  to  hold  him  up  to  the  ridicule  of  the  peo- 
ple: he  shall  speak  for  himself,  however,  (for  he  speaks  very  plainly) 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  hostiKty  to  the  church. 

*'  One  mischief  of  this  alliance  between  church  and  state  (which 
<fae  old-ikshioned  statesman  understood  so  thoroughly,  and  the  mo- 
dem sciolist  only  by  halves)  is,  that  it  is  tacit  and  covert.  The 
church  does  not  profess  to  take  any  active  share  in  affairs  of  state, 
and  by  this  means  is  able  to  forward  all  die  designs  of  indirect  and 
erooked  policy  more  effectually,  and  without  suspicion.  The  garb 
of  itdigion  is  the  best  cloak  for  power.  There  is  nothing  so  much 
to  be  guarded  against  as  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  The  derry 
pretend  to  be  neutral  in  all  such  matters,  not  to  m^die  with  poh- 
tka.  But  that  is,  and  always  most  be,  a«false  pretence.  Those  iktU 
are  n^t  with  tis,  are  against  us,  is  a  maxim  that  always  holds  true. 
These  pious  pastors  of  the  people,  and  accomplices  of  die  govenn 
ment,  make  use  of  their  heavenly  calling  and  demure  professions  Y»f 
aieeknels  and  humility,  as  an  excuse  for  never  oommitting  theooselves 
OB  thae  side  of  the  people:  but  the  same  sacred  and  spiritual  charac* 
ler,  not  to  be  soHied  by  mixing  widi  worldly  concerns,  does  ^not 
hinder  them  from  employing  all  their  arts  and  influence  on  the  side 
of  power,  and  of  their  own  interest.  Their  religion  is  incompatible 
wiik  a  common  regard  to  justice  or  humanity;  but  it  is  compadble 
within  excess  of  courtly  .zeal/' 

Feb.  7,  ISIS.    Price  4rf. 
'  Nor  was  the  Yellow  Dwarf  the  only  one  who  pursued  this^Iiii.? : 
the^foMowing  is  an  address  to'the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  quot- 
ed from  *^  The  Axe  laid  to  the  Root;''  or  <<  AFatal  Blow  to  Op- 
pressors:" 
*  '^  As  the  8p#8deFBuI;lihe  him  you  wouM  go  forward;  under  th^ 
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influeoce  of  that  which  you  swore  you  possessed  ;  being  more  tame 
than  the  ass,  you  would  bear  the  hardships  of  hunger  and  cold ;  such 
conduct  would  illuminate  the  world,  and  set  religion  on  high ;  it 
would  show  the  ipfidels  their  deficiency ;  they  would  be  compelled, 
seeing  your  good  works,  to  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.: 
lliea  would  3ie  oppressors  of  the  day,  with  the  attomey*general 
and  a  miaiaterial  judge,  their  cruel  instruments,  with  all  their  pro- 
feasioB  for  holiness,  be  compelled,  not  only  to  bow  and  let  the  stormy 
breath  of  Hone  pass  over  their  defenceless  beads>  but  they  would 
also  shrink  into  nothing."  i 

No.  VI.  18l8p       • 

The  two. following  quotations  need,  no  prefece: 

''  In  the  6i8t  place,  if  an  Englishman  was  to  utter  a  disrespect- 
ful word  against  what  is  called  ^  the  regal  authority'  (whether 
intentionally  or  not,  or  whether  he  was  aware  of  the  coi^equence 
or  not)  he  is  liable  to  be  hanged,  and  bis  head  severed  from  his 
body,  and  placed  upon  a  pole  for  his  friends  to  go  and  amuse 
themselves  with,  by  contemplating  those  ghastly  features,  which,  no 
doubt,  were  once  as  agreeable  and  fascinating  as  they  are  now.  be- 
come loathsome  and  disgusting.  This  agreeableipectade  must  be 
rendered  doubly  interesting,  from  the  intercourse  between  them 
being  rigidly  prohibited  from  his  first  apprehension  until  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  '  admirable'  and  humane  law." 

T7/e  Reformer y  or  fVilliam/s  Political  Register, 

^^  Suppose  Tqby,  the  sapient  pig,  had  been  bom  the  hereditary 
monarch  of  this  land,  should  we  not  have  expected  that  his  privy 
counsellors,  and  his  prime  ministers,  and  his  secretaries  of  state, 
and  his  bishops,  and  his  archbishops,  and  his  deacons,  would  have 
been  congenial  swine'f  Would  it  not  have  been  declared  treason  to 
kill  a  grunter  of  any  description,  whether  he  were  found  wallowing 
in  the  farmer's  dairy,  instead  of  the  kennel,  or  feasting  in  the  far^ 
mer's  granary,  instead  of  wandering  in  search  of  acorns  in  the 
forest  ?  Pigs,  in  such  a  case,  would  have  been  objects  of  pecuUar 
veneration.  Printes  might  have  woven  petticoats  for  them;  and 
the  gravest  and  wisest  of  mankind  have  held  bacon  in  a  just  and 
loyal  abhorrence." 

Black  Dwarfs  p.  375. 

The  same  author  speaks  in  the  following  language  of  the  hopes 
of  the  factions,  at  the  time  of  the  disturbances  that  took  place  in  the 
midland  counties  in  the  year  1817: 

'^  The  press  was  armed  in  favor  of  reform  to  a  degree  unprece- 
dented. (It  wa|  the  power  of  a  Briareus,  who  brandished  a  hdfi- 
dred'  thousand  arms,  and  spoke  with  more  than  half  a  milliou  voices. 
— ^'fhe  agents  of  the  corrupt  system  trembled  in  their  dark  recesses 
—the  hour  of  retribution  seemed  at  hand:*— and  a  reviving  nation 
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aeenved  abont'to  be  invested  mch  the  full  sovebbiontt  of  a 
braVe  and  jenerous  people." 

Biack  Dwarf.    Jan.  1,  1818. 

Olid  more  qaotation  from  the  same  author  of  a  later  date : 

"  We  can  do'  ilothing  singly.  We  must  niarch  in  concert.  The 
plan  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  waste  lands  should  be  connected 
vrith  the  penny  subscriptions.  To  amab  money  wouM  do  Imle 
good.  It  should  be  wen  applied.  If  we  filled  our  chests  with  easba 
It  would  be  useless  there ;  and  if  we  were  foolish  enough  to  take 
paper'  securitiesyVfe  might  only  collect  citr  StiftA/^f^  to"  burst  ere 
they  were  touched.  Let  us  endeavour  to  obtain  the  soil — some 
place  whereon  to  stand,  and  to  tell  tyranny  it  is  otir  cmn.  A  pa^ 
triotic  society^  a  joint-stock  company,  for  redeeming  the  c(Mistitu- 
'tion  of  our  country ,  will  not  be  among  the  most  unpopular,  or  least 
profitable  of  speculations.'^ 

1  may  conclude  these  extracts^  with  a  specimen  of  the  manner 
that  cakrbities  are  touched  upon  by  these  men,  than  which  none 
more  distressing  in  a  private  view,  or  in  a  public  one  more  serious 
and  deplorable.  Were  ever  visited  upon  the  human  kind ;  together 
with  an  attempt  to  (brow  ridicule  upon  those  indisputiibly  good  acts 
.  of  the  government  which  it  was  in  vain  to  persuade  honest  men  to 
blame,  or  even  eatt  in  question: 

WHAT'S  THIS? 

My  Dad  is  no  better,  my  Daughter  is  dead. 

Which  you  must  all  deplore  from  the  tail  to  the  head ; 

I  have  fully  agreed  witn  Joe,  Louis,  and  Spain, 

They  never  shall  flog  the  poor  blackeys  again; 

We  must  buiid  some  more  Churches  and  Chapels,  aqd  then. 

We  shall  all  live  in  peace— So  God  bless  us.-*Amev. 

Hqw  what  is  it  that  these  writers  so  loudly  profess  to  call  for  t 
-rfefqrm  in  parliament.  On  this  bead,  indeed,  it  is  by  most 
pi^sons  agreed^  that  some  alterations  might  be  made  for  the  better, 
with  rf^ard  to  the  more  equal  representation  of  the  country;  and  thus 
far  the  tbenie  is  phusible  enough,  and  received  without  any  feeling 
of  suspicion  or  mistrust.  Many  a  sober  mind  will  listen  to  what 
they  urge,  because  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  greater  and  better 
men  than  they,  that  something  should  be  done.  1  ney,  however,  do 
not  rest  here.  They  look  to  no  steps  to  improvemefit ;  no  cautious 
care,  no  experienced  wariness  is  their^s ;  they  would  have  all  done 
1^4  undone  in  a  moment|  at  one  fell  swoop,  a  deep^  unsparing,  m- 
dical  reform}  fteform  is  indeed  an  old  story  j  tne  corresponding 
Bociety  that  complimented  the  wild  French  legislators  of  1 79^, 
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were  aodtocates  too  for  parliamentary  reform :  but  iu  these'  days  our 
modem  pleaders  leave  them  far  behind,  and  with  an  audacity  that 
knows  no  limits,  openly  expose  to  the  world  schemes  of  ignorance 
aud  artifice,  whi<ih  they  might  with  better  )|agacity  have  kept  con- 
ce&kd.  A  symptom  of  compliance  with  s:)me  reasonable  and  intel- 
ligible plan  for  reform,  has  in  latter  times  shown  it«elf  on  the  part 
of  the  legislature.  And  what  b  the  immediate  consequence  on  the 
conduct  of  this  party  i  They  instantly  took  the  alarm>  fearing  (with 
the  usual  measure  of  patriot  zeal)  nothing  so  much  as  the  supcess, 
of  their  Own  cause.  The  object  once  granted,  their  clamor  must 
cease,  and  their  importance  (nay,  even  in  many  instances  their  chiief 
mode  of  support)  infallibly  destroyed.  Anew  ground  therefore  waa 
chosen,  a  new  explanation  made  to  their  claims,  and  a  fresh  demand, 
appeared,  which,  while  it  defied  any  hopes  of  concession,  has,  at 
least,  laid  bare  the  naked  merits  of  their  cause  to  every  man. in  the 
United  Kingdom  that  dares  think  for  hinuelf. 

Radical  reform  is  now  explained  by  two  other  phrases,  universal 
ii0rage  and  annual  parliamentt:  now  universal  suffrage  means  that 
all  men  (turned  of  twenty-one)  whether  possessing  property  or  not,, 
should  have  the  same  and  equal  votes  in  the  choice  of  representatives 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Let  us  examine  the  subject  more  closely, 
and  with  better  lights  than  these  writers  can  afford  us,  Weteadin. 
the  pages  of  one  of  the  first  writers  (historical  or  political),  which 
the  last  century  has  bequeathed  to  us,  the  following  passage : 

**  Man  born  in  a  family  is  compelled  to  maintain  society  from 
necessity,  from  natural  inclination,  and  from  habit.  The  same 
creature,  in  his  farther  progress,  is  engaged  to  establish  political 
society,  in  order  to  administer  justice ;  without  which  there  can  be 
no  peace  among  them,  nor  safety,  nor  mutual  intercourse.  We 
are  therefore  to  look  upon  all  the  vast  apparatus  of  our  government,  as 
having  ultimately  no  other  object  or  purpose  but  the  distribution  of 
Justice,  or  in  other  words,  the  support  of  the  twelve  judges.  Kings 
and  parliaments,  fleets  and  armies,  oflScers  of  the  court  and  revenue, 
ambassadors,  ministers  and  privy  counsellors,  are  subordinate  in 
their  end  to  this  part  of  admmistration.  Even  the  clergy,  as  their 
duty  leads  them  to  inculcate  morality,  may  justly  be  thought,  so  far 
as  r^ards  this  world,  to  have  no  other  useful  object  of  their  insti- 
tution.'^' 

The  .more  we  reflect  on  these  words  the  more  we  shall  be 
.  convinced  of  their  truth.  »  Now  what  is  justice — but  the  securing 
\  to  every  man  his  own,  or,  in  other  words,  his  property  :  and  the 

Isole  object  of  the  whole  array  of  political  government,  is  to  pre- 
serve this  from  foreign  or  internal  rapine.     It  is  clear,  therefore^ 

■  IIumc*8  Essays,  Part  i,  v. 
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if  the  'security  of  property  be  the  end  of  goyeroment/  that  propert}vl 
instead  of  number,  must  be  made  the  basis  of  national  represeQUti9n  m 
and  this  alone  can  be  considered  as  giving  a  man  the  right  toC 
become  one  of  the  governors,  or  to  choose  those  ^ho  shall  be  so« 

In  truth  there  can  be  no  reason  (if  men  without  property  aret 
to  choose)  vAxy  they  should  not  vote  at  once  by  themselves  or  their 
representatives,  that  the  possessions  of  those  who  have,  should  be 
divided  amongst  those  vi^ho  have  aot:  and  without  doubt,  unless  more 
expeditious  modes  of  proceeding  should  occur,  they  would  do  this* 

As  to  annual  parliaments,  the  question  is  somewhat  different ; 
the  unceasing  commotions  and  iU-wiO  which  {would  necessarily  { 
grow  out  of  a  struggle  so  constantly  renewed,  would  be  for  many  \ 
years  at  least,  a  fearful  evil.  This  might  perhaps  be  partialljr  ^ 
avoided  by  voting  by  ballot,  or  some  such  other  plan  as  has  beeit 
elsewhere  put  in  executidn  :  though  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  this 
change  be  in  any  way  desirable,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  wished 
that  the  unsteadiness  of  popular  outcries  should  have  so  direct  an 
influence  upon  the  operations  of  our  legislature  as  they  would  thus 
possess.  Supposing  the  best,  it  is  a  hazardous  scheme  to  pro- 
pose vague  substitutions  for  those  laws  and  customs  under  which 
we  have  so  long  and  so  happily  florished.  To  remove  what  is 
well,  to  tamper  thus  with  our  well-tried  constitution,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  such  empirics,  would  be,  in  a  true  Sangrado 
8t]fle,  drawing  off  an  ounce  of  our  pure  blood,  and  letting  in  a  flood 
of  hot  water. 

But  we  may  ask,  is  it  merely  ignorance  of  political  matters  that 
is  to  be  charged  to  these  writers  P  do  they  really  think  themselves 
employed  in  disseminating  schemes  for  the  public  good  f  are 
diese demagogues  then  so  pure  i  are  their  present  emoluments  no- 
thing f  their  hopes  nothing  ?  or,  to  sum  all  in  one  question,  do 
tiiese  men,  who  are  wiser  than  their  fellows,  and  seek  to  enlighten 
the  public  mind-^o  they  really  seek  to  live  for  the  people,  or 
tipofithe  people  ?  Even  the  quotations  before^mentioned  are  loo 
plain,  they  speak  out  too  openly,  to  allow  us  any  room  to  doubt 
of  their  intentions,  or  to  allow  them  any  means  of  denial.  The 
question  is,  not  whether  this  plan  or  that  be  Inore  beneficial  ta 
tfie  country,  but—^shall  factious  men,  whose  talents  are,  it  is  true, 
beyond  their  condition  in  life,  shall  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
raising  themselves  to  wealth  and  power,  though  the  blood  and 
fortunes  of  millions  be  thrown  into  the  hazard — or  shall  things  go 
on  as  they  now  are  i  Shall  untried  men  get  the  upper  hand, 
or  shall  tKed  men  be  continued  in  the  upper  rad^s  of 
•odety  f  Shall  men,  whose  mod^  and  mannersi  of  action  bespeak  a 
want  of  principloi  become  our  maftors  in  life  and  fortune^  or  those 
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Mrho  have  in' their  several  societies  given  so  many,  and  such  in- 
disputable proofs  of  their  real  wish  to  serve  their  poorer  brethren, 
and  to  render  them,  as  far  as  the  conditions  of  humanity  will 
admit,  happy  and  independent  \  \\\  a  word,  shall  all  that  unites  to- 
gether the  frame  of  society  and  morality  be  at  once  dissolved  ?  and 
diall  we  idly  seek  to  get  rid  of  tlie  inconveniences  that  nature  herself 
has  imposed  upon  our  condition,  merely  in  order  to  glut  the 
rapacity  of  those  that  provoke  the  struggle  ?  Let  every  reader 
answer  for  himself:  as  for  this  party  I  denounce  them  to  the 
honest  world. 

There  are  those,  no  doubt»  who  will  discredit  all  that  is  here 
brought  forth,  upon  the  ground  of  the  apparent  impossibility  of 
the  success  of  such  schemes.  Of  practicability  or  impracticability 
I  am  silent. 

But  after  all,  what  is  public  government,  or  public  power,  but 
public  opinion.  If  then  these  people  (and  they  write  well)  succeed 
in  persuading  the  nation  that  they  and  they  alone  are  their  real 
friends,  all  is  then  in  their  power  ;  they  have  the  work  of  con- 
fusion in  their  hand^.  The  conspUacy  ofjDespard,  or  of  firandreth, 
or  of  many  others,  aimed  no  blow  comparable  to  this.  If  their  ^ 
wildest  plans  had  been  really  carried  into  execution,  and  their  mur- 
derous efforts  met  with  success,  would  a  revolution  have  been 
effected  ? — no ;  not  in  one  case  more  than  another.  A  day  or  two 
of  disorder,  a  few  hours  of  confusion  might  have  ensued,  but  matters 
would  in  all  human  probability  soon  have  recovered  their  train 
as  before :  the  wishes  and  feeliogs  of  the  body  of  the  people  so 
iwc  from  hevog  changed,  would  rather  have  been  horror-struck  at 
the  sight  of  so  many  acts  of  cold-blooded  iniquity,  and  been  confirm- 
ed in  their  atti^chment  to  order  from  seeing  the  atrocities  that  attend 
the  want  of  it. — Once,  however,  persuade  the  public  mind  that 
things  as  thy  exist  are  wrong,  and  the  work  is  done.  There  then 
remains  no  fixed  point  to  which  (under  the  best  circumstances) 
even  the  recovery  of  themselves  could  lead  them  backjt  no  steady- 
ing |>rinc]ple  to  regulate  the  tiim  of  things.  A  cbanj;e  in  the 
public  mind  is  a  revolution,  it  is  a  change  in  government  m  princi- 
pies,  in  form,  in  religion  ;  it  is  all  in  alL 

But  .suppose  them  to  attain  success  even  in  a  less  degree  ^ 
suppose  the  public  mind  should  be  affected  even  only  so  far  as  to  be 
prepared  for  change  ;  if  they  should  succeed  no  farther  than  to 
<^reate  exptectation  instead  of  a  desire  of  a  new  order  of  things,  it 
u:puld  be. but  a  poor  bunsUng  proficient  in  political  matters^  that 
coulctiDOt  introduce  his  schemes  when  and  wqere  he  pleased. 

Xeim  regard  for  a  while  the  prokibiiity .  of  seduction  un- 
der existiyig  qircuBistan^es..    AjMurt  upni  the  bire|iqg  mpb^    there 
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is  a  class  of  men  unconnected  with  political  life,  unused  to  the 
chicanery  and  intrigue  of  faction  :  they  are  Aen  in  a  comfortable 
condition  of  life,  M'ho  gain  their  livelihood  in  an  honest  calling:, 
and  give  their  thoughts,  no  more  than  becomes  them  as  Britiffh 
subjects,  to  points  of  political  interest.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part^  thinking  men,  and  from  their  habits  of  intercourse  ^i^ith  the 
busy  world,  have  acquired  no  small  stock  of  common  sense  and 
sagacity ;  their  leisure  time  after  the  toils  of  the  day,  is  filled  up 
pleasantly  enough  ^ith  the  duties  and  enjoyments  of  domestic 
life ;  they  read  but  little,  and  chiefly  on  that  day  when  these  jour- 
nals and  papers  are  so  largely  and  profusely  circulated;  such 
therefore  come  to  hand  and  are  attended  to.  And  when 
they  see  arguments  so  well  placed  and  so  speciously  arrang- 
ed, assertions  so  dauntlessly  made  and  so  plausibly  supported, 
can  we  be  surprised  if .  their  confidence  in  their  rulers  should 
be  something  staggered  i  '  Or  w&en  they  see  so  many  calum- 
nies go  forth  uncontradicted  to  the  world,  can  we  be  sur- 
prised that  they  should  be  in  time  persuaded  to  bdieve  them  i 

One  more  question :  SWhom  may  we  include  in  this  class  ? — ^The ' 
great  body  of  trade  anc^  agriculture  ;  in  fact,  the  main  support  of 
the  wealth,  the    probity,  the    honor,    the    independence  of  our 
nation. 

There  is  no  rational  man  who,  when  he  casts  his  eye  upon  the 
poll  book  for  Westminster  at  the  late  general  election,  or  that  of 
the  city  of  London,  or  that  of  the  borough  of  Southward,  can  sup- 
pose that  the  vast  body  of  men  then  professing  to  support  the  cause 
of  universal  suffrage  and  antiual  parliaments,  were  actually  plotting 
against  the  interests  of  their  country  !  No  one  can  suppose  that  as 
tradesmen  they  could  wish  to  see  rapine  and  lawlessness  prowling 
about  their  doors,  or  suspected  that  universal  suffrage  must  lead 
to  universal  spoliation.  No  one  can  turn  over  the  list  of  names, 
but  must  believe  they  acted  at  the  moment  sincerely,  and  did  what 
they  were  prompted  by  their  consciences  to  do,  under  the  in-« 
fluence  of  these  self-interested  propagators  of  evil. 

But  this  happened  in  the  head  and  metropolis  of  the  country-; 
London,  Westminster,  and  South wark  for  that  dnie  all  held  the 
same  language  :  lior  indeed  did  the  contagion  stop  here,  but  wad 
spread  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  most  of  the  large  towns  and 
cities  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  these  situations 
the  sower  of  sedition  finds  a  soil  ready  prepared  for  \m  purpose  : 
all  large  and  commercial  cities  are  natui'ally  the  nurseries  of 
democratic  sentiment ;  and  as  oiir  metropolis  is'  the  largest  afld 
most  conmiercial  in  Europe,  it  willl>e  found  to  codtain  the  greidest 
flhare  of  this  feeling  b  its  internal  toikiposition.  M^bere  com- 
merce and  trade  abound^  failures  and  disappomtments  will  be  nn« 
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neroas.  The  ruined  man  n  ever  a  discontented  rabject:  if  every 
otie  indeed  that  hao  do  property  bears  ill-will  towards  him  who 
bas,  how  much  more  will  he  do  so  that  has  known  the  pleasure  of 
possession,  and  felt  the  pain  of  loss.  It  is  enough  unless  a  man'a 
mind  be  endued  with  more  strength  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  peo* 
pie,  to  sour  the  disposition,  and  reverse  every  feeling  of  social 
order  and  attachment.  lU  success  in  the  world  makes  the  true 
democrat.  Agricultural  countries  are,  for  the  most  part,  exuberant 
in  a  contrary  feeling ;  unused  to  change,  they  neither  wish  it  or  ex- 
pect it.  We  need  but  little  experience  in  travelling  either  in  our 
9>vi^  country  or  abroad  to  show  the  truth  of  this  remark :  and 
this  may  be  urged  as  one  more  reason,  in  addition  to  what  has 
be^n  before  stated,  of  the  necessity  of  present  circumspection  and 
restraint  in  some  fashion  or  other. 

This  class  of  weekly  writers,  however,  are  fond  of  alluding  to 
the  revolution  that  took  place  within  our  itoemory  in  France :  it  will  be 
fair,  therefore,  to  follow  their  example.  Ai^uments  without  facts 
are  bdt  of  little  avail.  We -shall  find  upon  examination  that 4iiit' 
'dersal  suffrage  was  desired  by  the  legislative  assembly  ;  that  is/ 
tbat  every  man  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  should  be  entitled  to 
vote  in  the  primary  assemblies.  Now  that  period  of  the  revo- 
lution, which  is  so  full  of  disturbance,  and  slaughter,  and  rapine, 
that  even  the  advocates  for  republicanism  themselves,  hold  it 
hp  to  general  detestation,  and  consider  it  «f  having  brought  the 
cauflc  of  liberty  into  discredit.  Upon  this  decree,  in  fact, 
virere  elected  the  members  of  the  national  convention ; 
and  mark  the  consequence — Louis  XVI.  (than  whom  a  more 
weak  and  harmless,  and  benevolent  being  never  breathed) 
was  put  to  death,  and  Robespierre  (ttian  whom  a  more  ferocious 
and  blood  thirsty  despot  never  breathed)  was  raised  to  supreme  power 
und  this  by  the  same  heartless,  spiritless,  ignorant,  bruulised  herd 
of  legislators.  They  betit  themselves  and  their  country  under  a 
rod  of  iron.  The  butcheries  and  confiscations  by  which  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  to  support  his  government  and  make  the  for-^ 
tunes  of  his  agents,  the  abominations  of  Leben,  of  Carrier,  the  noy- 
ades,  the  guillotinades,  the  massacre  of  Lyons,  told  a  lesson  to 
the  thinking  part  of  the  world  that  no  day  will  eveir  effiice  from 
their  remembrance.  No  tyranny  is  so  hareh  and  grinding  as  the 
tyranny  of  a  democrat. 

If  we  may  draw  another  lesson  from  the  same  quarter  it 
should  be  this,  that  the  factious  party  discoverable  in  our  own 
eottntry  must  not  be  disregarded  merely  becaiiae  the  number  of  the 
mitiated  is  small :  all  the  greater  atrocities  that  were  committed 
dnring  the  French  Revolution  were  said  to  be  chargeable  upon  a 
small  but  active  body  of  confederates.  Those  iiadeed  must  haf« 
a  strange  conception  of  the  French  character  or  indeed  of  human 
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nature,  who  din  suppoie  that  the  liorrors  ha«  alluded  to,  were  th* 
act  of  the  nation,  or  even  generally  approved  by  them.  The 
public  mind  was  unsettled  and  demoralised  by  the  artful 
writers  of  the  day;  and  whatever  good  feeling  remained,  was  pr^ 
vented  from  displaying  itself  by  the  audacity  of  the  confederate 
anarchists,  and  the  promptness  of  their  blows :  nay,  the  whole 
enei^ies  of  the  nation  were  at  one  time  paralysed  by  the  workings 
of  a  system,  which  haA  been  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the 
reign  of  terror.  It  was,  we  mu^t  allow,  infamous  enough  in  the  ^ 
nation  to  have  suffered  these  acts ;  but  at  no  time  were  they  so 
far  vitiated  or  corrupted,  as  generally  to  participate  in  the  com^ 
mission,  or  to  wish  for  their  continuance.  But,  as  has  been  before 
remarked,  when  the  public  mind  is  once  changed,  or  even  unsettled, 
it  is  a  poor  and  bungling  proficient  that  cannot  take  advantage 
of  the  occasion. 

In  France  there  were  a  select  few,  members  of  the  Jacobin  club^ 
who  formed  themiselves  into  a  junta  called  the  Philanthropio 
Society,  of  whom  Robespierre  was  one.  They  are. supposed  t^ 
have  directed  under-hand  all  the  acts  of  violence  that  were  com- 
mitted, their  agents  being  seen  employed  in  their  execution  on  al- 
most every  occasion.  When  the  massacre  of  the  priests  at  the 
convent  of  the  Carmelites  was  perpetrated,  the  doors  both  of 
the  church  and  the  garden  were  closed,  the  people  took  no  part^ 
and  were  not  even  admitted.  Another  instance  of  the  same  nature 
might  be  quoted,  and  in  general  the  murders  of  those  days  were 
committed,  as  has  since  been  discovered,  by  one  and  the  same  kind 
of  men,  not  being  more  than  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  aomber.' 
*  What  is  still  more  striking  is  the  following  fact :  On  the  20th 
AilguCst,  the  greatest  blow  of  the  revolution  was  struck,  namely,  the 
attack  that  was  made  on  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  by  which  the 
King  With  his  family  were  driven  to  seek  shelter  ib  the  Conventioii, 
and  to  surrender  not  only  his  power,  but  his  personal  liberty,  «ad 
evienfttally  his  life:  the  very  night  preceding  new  elections  of  the 
commune  of  Paris  everywhere  took  place ;  the  assemblies  were 
called  in  haste,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  electors,  except  those  coa* 
cemedin  the  secret,  were  consequently  in  attendance.  In  that  of 
the  Lombards  only  eight  persons  were  collected,  and  of  these,  five 
became  commissioners  :  it  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  numbers  who 
gave  their  votes  on  that  occasion,  tlu-oughout  all  the  forty-eight 
sections,  were  only  about  six  hundred.  It  was  through  the  me-' 
dium,  however,  of  this  new  commune,  that  the  chief  plots  were 
carried  on :  and  their  influence  and  agency  was  such   with  the 

*  One  or  two  of  the  toupe^Uletf  or  head-cutters,  as  they  called  themselves, 
who  displayed. their  prowess  at  Versailles  io  the  murder  of  the  guards, 
wure  k)Dg  beards  (doubtless  for  the  same  reason  that  Brandreth  let  his  grow) 
that  they  might  not  afterwards  be  recognised. 
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mob  wbo  we're  the  terror  of  the  day /that  it  was  more  than  once  com- 
plained.of  by  the  speakers  in  the  New  Convention;  but  those  even 
in  that  body  who  dared  to  raise  their  voices  against  this  party,  were 
overawed  by  the  means  of  revenge  which  they  possessed;  and, 
though  then  acting  as  the  appointed  governors  of  the  nation^  were 
completely  kept  in  check  by  the  ruling  powers  of  the  city  of 
Paris.  ,  . 

We  too  may  have  among  us^  for  what  we  know^  a  small  but  active 
band,  ever  ready  to  be  embodied^  as  occasion  may  serve  :  that  tliis 
was  the  case  at  the  time  of  the  .com  bill  riots,  we  well  know,  when 
.the  same,  persons^  and  those  neither  formidable  in  number,  nor  yet 
men  of  the  lowest  classes,  formed  everywhere  the  assailing  party. 
.We  too  may  have  a  party  like  them  that  may  make  the  most  vi« 
gorous .  attacks  on  the  monarchy,  under  the  cry  of  Vive  It  Hoi ! 
and  like  them  preface  every  motion  of  the  bloodiest  import,  with 

gtrases  of  genera!  philanthropy,  and  wishes  for  the  general  good, 
eaven  grant  the  mask  may  not  be  worn  long!  there  is  in- 
deied  a  melancholy  similarity  to  be  traced  in  points  like  these. 
.  Yet  may  we.  from  the  same  source  draw^  perhaps,  some  ground 
of  consolation  :  and  when  we  see,  even  after  the  seeds  of  ruin  had 
been  so  long  sown  among  the  French  nation,  by  their  specious  and 
false  philosophers,  how  long  a  struggle  still  was  necessary  before  the 
people  could  wholly  renounce  their  attachment  to  the  old  course  of 
things;  when  we  reflect  how  much  Mas  requisite  to  wean  their  love 
from  even  a  despotic  monarchy,  and  to  estrange  them  from  their  con- 
nexion with  a  vain,  overbearing,  and  impotent  aristocracy,, we  must 
confess  that  we  view  in  our  condition  much  reason  for  assurance 
and.  ei^uhation.  We  derive  some  comfort  from  the  character  of 
the  times,  and  the  promises  of  stability  afforded  by  our  own  better 
state  of  things.     . 

We  have  not  heard- an  incapable  prime  minister  publicly  so* 
licit  the  advice  and  opinions  of  the  pamphleteers  of  the  day.  We 
have  nut  seen  a  king  incapable  of  conducting  himself  with  the 
firmness  which  hb  station  requires.  We  have  not  amongst  us  a 
flattering  nobility,  that  would  on  the  first  alarm  desert  their  posts, 
and  seek  that  support  abroad  which  they  might  themselves  have 
afforded  at  home.     We  are  as  yet  sound  in  heart  and  whole. 

The  Trench  Revolution  arose,  because  the  bad  faith  and  habit 
//  of  deceit,  engendered  by  a  vicious  and  arbitrary  government,  had 
deranged  the  moral  feeling  of  every  rank  in  the  nation :  whence 
sprung  up  a  viperous  race  of  witlings,  who  found  ample  matter 
for  their  malice  in  the  state  of  things  around  them,  sciolists  in  the 
school  of  real  philosophy,  giants  in  the  manoeuvre  of  the  glossy 
language  of  the  court  and  the  times.  I'he  French  Revolution  arose, 
becaiise  the  nobility  and  privileged  orders,  bred  up  in  a  corrupt 
court^  were  a  race  unapt  for  the  struggles  of  the  world  :  the  older 
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men  bigotted  to  old  ideas,  and  unable  to  comprehend  the  changes 
of  the  season;  tlie  younger  men,  vain  indeed  as  their  fathers,  but 
displaying  their  weakness  in  a  manner  more  suitable  to  the  rawness 
and  inexperience  of  their  life ;  enthusiastic  in  the  adoption  of  de- 
mocratic ideas  and  principles  of  liberty,  of  which  they  understood 
■  only  (alas!)  a  few  phrases.  Because  the  clergy,  the  constant  sup- 
porters of  order;  were  as  nodiing  in  die  eyes  of  an  atheistical  age. 
Because  a  dissolute  Prince  of  the  blood  p0ssessed  command  of 
wealth  enough  to  corrupt  the  populace,  and  buy  them  over  to  his 
own  criminal  purposes.  Because  the  tiers  etai  was  composed  of 
men  burning  with  rage  against  the  oppression  of  the  privileged 
classes,  and  who  found  themselves  (as  if  on  a  sudden)  invested 
with  a  species  of  new  and  untried  authority  that  turned  their  brains. 
•What  wonder  is  it  then  that  in  the  midst  of  classes  so  superficially 
set  out,  so  ill  combined  together,  so  devoid  of  any  true  principle 
of  moral  action,  should  be  found  a  nest  of  traitors  who  sought  to 
build  their  own  fortunes  on  their  neighbours'  ruin  ?  Or  what 
wonder  if  there  was  bred  up  under  such  classes  as  their  superiors, 
a  race  of  common  people  ignorant  and  poor,  and  the  willing  and 
fit  nmchines  of  the  crafty  and  avaricious. 

Nevertheless  we  must  not  presume  too  far  on  the  advantages  of 
our  condition,  or  on  the  experience  we  have  ertjoyed  of  the  real 
nature  and  powers  of  freedom.  If  our  state  is  different,  our  na- 
tural means  of  self-destruction  may  be  so  too^  and  we  may  yet 
contain  within  ourselves  some  poisonous  element  that  lurks  unseen. 

The  main  point  to  be  regarded  is,  the  best  mode  of  invigorating 
the  public  mind  by  fairer  and  juster  representations  of  affairs, 
than  is  now  afforded  thenl;  and  preventing  the  continuance  of  that 
species  of  deception,  which  has  so  long  been  too  successfully  car- 
ried on.  But  in  doing  this,  we  must  accommodate  our  ideas  to 
tlie  condition  of  the  times,  and  the  progress  of  light  and  letters 
which  characterises  the  present  aera,  and  propose  such  new  mea<» 
siires  for  circumstances,  as  those  means  themselves  may  place  in 
our  hands. 

As  a  free  press  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  our  constitution, 
the   first  object  should  be  to  insure  the  punishment  of  those  who 
abuse  that  freedom,  and  seek  to  impose  upon  the  public  mind. 
Now  for    this  purpose,  the  existing  laws  are  manifestly  and  a-  . 
vowedly  insufficient.     No  man,  however  guilty,  will  be  convicted  by  ' 
a  London  jury,  if  the  tenor  of  t^e  libel  for  which  he  is  indicted  | 
be  in  consonance  with  the  popular  notions  of  the  day.     The  public 
writers  form  the  minds  of  their  jury  before-hand,  and  turn  them 
as  they  wish';   tampering  as  it  were  in  anticipation  with  those 
who  are  hereafter  to  stand  in  judgment  over  them.     While  as  now 
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PART  IL 


CHAP.  III. 

BENEVOLENCE    IS    INDEPENDENT    IN    ITS    CUARACTEE* 

Oh  Genius !  art  thou  to  be  envied  or  pitied  ?  Doomed  to  form 
expectations  the  most  s^UfimCt  and  to  meet  with  disappointments 
the  most  mortifying!  to  indulge  towards  others  the  most  gene- 
rous wishes,  to  receive  thyself  too  often  the  most  illiberal  treat- 
ment !  to  be  applauded,  admired,  and  neglected !  to  be  a 
friend  to  all— befriended,  often,  by  none !  Oh !  thou  creative^ 
discriminating  power,  source  of  inexpressible  delights,  and  nurse  of 
unknown  sensibilities  that  perpetuate  distress;  fancy  shall  em- 
body thy  form  ;  and  often  visit  the  grave  of  Chatterton,  to  drop 
the  tear  of  sympathy  over  that  ingenious,  unfriended,  unfortunate 
youth ! 

I  know  it  has  been  thought  rather  grating  to  the  finer  feelings,  to 
speak  thus  of  the  struggles  with  which  literature  and  genius  have 
sometimes  bad  to  contend ;  I  know  that  a  list  of  former  English 
poets  might  be  made  out,  who  have  been  as  fortunate  and  sue* 
cessfiil  in  life  as  their  more  worldly  neighbours ;  and  I  know, 
thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  present  times,  that  instances  might 
be  pointed  out  of  persons,  who,  if  they  have  not  enriched  them* 
selves  by  their  poetry,  have  not  been  impoverished  by  it.  Still  I 
must  so  far  assert  the  truth,  as  to  maintain,  that  a  failure  in 
worldly  success  has  not  always  been  the  criterion  of  a  low 
genius,  and  that  some  have  been  destined  to  swim  against  the  stream, 
'^  fallen  on  evil  days,"  if  not  '^  on  evil  tongues."  I  have  been  speaking 
to  facts,  and  I  wish  they  were  but  few :  I  am  pleading  the  cause  of 
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b^nevoleDce;  aodaoiCMig  iheg^eml  occationa  for  its.  ^cerciae^  have: 
met  with  one,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  left  unnoticed.  I  am. 
justifying  the  original,  and,  I  doubt  not,. the  present  object  of  the 
literary  Fund ;  which  object  being  kept  in  view,  it  is  enough  toi 
say,  that  what  has  frequently  happened,  acccHrdiog  to  the  preced- 
ing statement  of  facts,  may  happen  again. 

It  has  often  been  objected  to  scheo^s  .fpr  relieving  authors, 
that  there  are  few  persons  who  possess  not  the  means  of  support 
if  they  will  but  employ  them,  and  if  no  unnatural  force  resist  their, 
endeavours.  This  is  true.  To  do  the  first,  therefore,  is  a  part  of 
prudence,  that  every  individual  should  comprehend :  to.  prevent  the 
last,  is  a  part  of  justice,  that  political  institutions  should  secure.' 
It  is  incumbent  op  the  man  of  letters  to  take  these  maxims  along 
Mitb  him  in  the  outset  of  his  literary  career.  £very  one  who 
thinks  he  can  write,  the  public  are  not  bound  to  read,  much  less 
to  support ;  but  he  who  possesses  the  talents  to  instruct  or  amuse 
the  public,  has  the  powers  to  procure  a  maintenance,  by  some 
course  of  industry.  The  man  of  fortune  who  patronises  genius,  is 
entitled  to  esteem ;  bu)t  every  man  of  fortune  is  not  bound  to  be  a 
-patron,  though  eviery  man  of  letters  is  bound  to  know  how  to  live. 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  urged,  in  opposing  the  attempt  to 
assist  literary  men  and  their  families  under  difficulties,  that  it  would 
tend   to  give  encouragement  to  trifling  productions,  and  might 
occasion  an  influx  of  needy,  useless  writers,  so  as  even  to  be  the 
cause  of  an  evil,  which  it  is  proposed  to  remedy.     But  we  have, 
se^n,  that  the  works  which  fail,  have  not  been  uniformly  trifling ; 
that  the  writers  who  have  been  frequently  needy,  have  not  always- 
been'  useless.    If' there  is  any  thing  in  the  objection,  it  does  not  go 
fiur  enough ;  and  the  evil  should  be  traced  to  its  true  source.     It 
has  been  maintained  by  the  author  of  the  Claims  of  Literature, 
that  the  origin  of  the  evil  lies  in  universities  and  other  academical 
institutions,  which  do  not  properly  educate  youth  for  the  world, 
but  send  them  forth  to  professions  that  are  already  overstocked, 
without  the  means  and  motives  which  are  beyond  such  professions, 
without  a  due  r^ard  to  the  present  state  and  manners  of  society, 
whiph.  are  very  different  from,  what  they  were  when  those  institu** 
tj|pn;9  were  first  founded.      It  is  then  of  the  nature  of  human, 
affairs,  that  good  and  evil,  like  pleasure  and.  pain,  should  grow 
together,  or  follow  each  other.     But  surely  where  an  evil  already 
exists,  an  attempt  to  aUeviate  its  ,inconveniencies  should  not  be. 
reckoned  an  evil  but  a  good:  there  are  cashes  of.  distress  which, 
prudence   cannot    foresee,    and    against   which   industry   cannot 
afn^ays  provide.     An   endeavour  to  fprm  a  jiist  calculation  of 
such  cases,  then^  so  as  to  make  them  fal)   within  the  reach  of 
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assbCance,  was  an  hooorablte  uodertaking,  nni,  it  should  seem, 
antitied  to  its  jast  commendation. 

In  the  metropolis  are  several  societies,  which  addl-ess  ihemsdves 
lo  men  of  genius,  that  deserve  respectful  mention :  such  as  the 
society  for  decayed  actors :  the  ABCDARIANS,  for  the  relief  of 
decayed  Schoolmasters :  the  society  for  the  relief  of  decayed  Musi- 
cians :  die  Royal  ditto  :  the  New  Musical  for  ditto,  their  widows 
md  children :  tlie  society  for  the  relief  of  Medical  men^  in  the 
nekfaboutfaood  of  London,  their  widows,  udd  children. 

It  is  only  within  a  year  or  two  that  a  SOCIETY  to  assist 

AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES  IN  DISTRESS  waS  constituted. 

The  plan  of  this  society  is  drawn  up  with  much  good  sense ; 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  requires  only  to  be  more  widely  knoWn,  to 
be  more  generally  encouraged. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  A  SOCIETY,  &c. 

''  All  the  boasted  distinctions  of  England  have  great  obligations' 
to  the  press.  Princes  are  influenced,  ministers  propose  measures, 
and  magistrates  are  instructed,  by  the  industry  of  literature ;  while 
the  authors  of  hints,  suggestions,  and  disquisitions,  may  be  languish- 
ing in  obscurity,  or  dying  in  distress. 

'^  This  injustice,  operating  on  irritable  raitids,  generates  thai 
particular  species  of  rancour  incident  to  genius  in  free  states ;  pro- 
ducing personal  satire  on  those  of  elevated  condition ;  the  malig- 
nant jealousy  of  literary  emulation  ;  and  an  indiscriminate,  general 
calumny,  as  injurious  to  public  interests,  as  it  is  dishonorable  to 
human  talents. 

*^  It  is  thought  these  ev^ls  may  be  ameliorated,  or  removed,  by 
an  institution  to  obtain  justice  or  compassion  for  talents  injured 
and  depressed ;  to  withdraw  the  dreadM  apprehensions  and  pro- 
spects, which  warp  integrity,  and  pervert  genius ;  and  to  produce 
candor  and  harmony  in  the  provinces  of  literature. 

**  Every  description  of  genius  and  merit  has  some  mode  of  com- 
pensation, except  that  devoted  to  general  science,  political  disqui- 
sition, and  the  Belles  Lettres.  The  learned  professions,  and  all 
the  provinces  of  arts  merely  imitative,  have  probabilities  of  remu- 
nek^tion  or  refuge : — Literature  atone  is  neglected,  when  became  a 
distinct  pursuit,  and  absorbing  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

**  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  institution  to  establish  a  fund ;  on  which 
Authors,  properly  recommended,  may  rely  fdr  assistance,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  produce  of  that  fund. 

^'  The  annual  subscription  to  be  not  less  than  a  Guinea ;  as 
much  more  as  the  abilities  and  inclination  of  (he  subscriber  may 
admit. 
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''  Donations  of  ten  guuieaa,  and  upwardly  mAam  one  year^  to 
constitute  subscribers  for  life ;  and  legacies  in  trast  #iU  be  grato- 
fttUy  received. 

«<  As  the  theatres  are  supported  by  literary  talentsi  it  is  not 
doubted,  the  managen  will  coontenanoe  such  dramatic  braefits  as 
nay  be  proposed  by  the  committee  for  the  advantage  of  the  fund. 

**  Every  other  mode  of  increasing  the  revenues  of  the  institutioti 
will  be  adopted ;.  whether  suggested  by  public  or  private  informa- 
tbn. 

**  AU  business  to  be  transacted  by  a  register,  treasurer,  a  com- 
mittee of  twenty^  and  a  council  of  fifty. 

**  ^veiy  subscriber  to  be  a  constituent ;  and  at  noon,  on  the 
first  Friday  in  May,  to  meet  the  other  subscribers,  annually,  to 
dKMwe  registers,  treasurers,  a  committee  of  twenty,  and  a  council 
of  fifty,  if  the  number  of  subscribers  exceed  a  bundMd ;  if  not,  the 
subscribers  to  discharge  the  offices  of  council. 

''  At  the  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  councils,  or  committees, 
the  president  or  chairman  is  to  be  appointed  only  for  a  year :  tbe 
decisions  to  be  by  a  majority;  and  the  president  to  give  only  a 
casting  vote  on  an  equal  division. 

'^  The  pecuniary  appointments,  for  the  collectors,  messengers, 
8ic,  must  be  assigned  and  approved  at  their  election.  These 
officers  may  be  suspended  or  discharged  by  the  committee,  on  a 
complaint  well  supported  by  a  member  of  the  committee,  or  of  the 
coundJy  or  by  a  subscriber.  Security  may  be  taken^  by  tbe  com- 
mittee, for  the  execution  of  their  trusts. 

**  All  applications  for  relief  are  to  be  made  to  a  register ;  who, 
if  the.  cases  be  urgent,  may  immediately  summon  a  committee ;  if 
not,  he  is  to  submit  them  at  tbe  first  meeting:  and  thq  committee 
is  to  meet  at  a  convenient  and  appointed  hour,  on  the  last  Friday 
of  every  month,  at  a  fixed  and  Known  place,  where  it  oiay  execute 
its  offices ;  and  where  mesfages,  letters,  and  applications,  may  be 
received. 

''  If  the  subscribers  diould  be  too  numerous  for  the  room  or 
wmM  appropriated  to  the  committee  aadcouncil^  thrir  yearly  assem- 
bly must  be  held  in  some  large  and  public  building,  at  a  small 
price  of  admisiuon;  but  all  unnecessary  occasions  otexpen^iflg 
the  revenues  of  the  institutioB  should  be  avoided* 

^'  The  assistance  afforded  to  authors  in  distress,  or  to  dnir 
widows  and  diildren,  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee, 
aikd  be  transmitted  by  a  treasurer  according  to  its  ordbr. 

''  All  tbe  stock,  property,  and  revenues  of  the  society  shall  be 
in  the  public  funds,  in  public  and.  competent  securities,  and  at  ^ 
faaoker^.  No  VB^aa»y  shaU  be  drawn  for,  bnt  on  an  order  of  tbe 
committee :  no  securities  shall  be  changed,  nor  shall  any  pari  of  a 
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capita^  wbetlier  in  eafates  or  funds,  be  disposed  of,  but  by  the 
cpnsent  of  .a  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers. 

'<  Books  of  accounts  by  a  treasurer,  and  books  of  transactions 
'and  dcciirreifices.by  a  register/  shall  be  always  liable  to  inspection 
by  the  coiximittee  and  coundl,  or  by  any  of  tbeir  members.  They 
shall  be  open  four  days  in  every  year  to  any  subscriber :  t.  e,  on 
Cbristma8>  Lady,  Midsummer,  and  Michaelmas  days. 

^'  The  monthly  meetings  of  the  committee  shall  be  .open  to.  any 
member  or  members  of  the  council,  or  of  the  society,  if  there  be 
ao  couucil ;  who  may  attend  to  the  occurrences  of  the  institution, 
but  not  immediately  interfere  or  vote.  If  any.  irregularities  or 
abuses  be  supposed  to  arise,  four  members  of  the  council,  or  of 
the  society,  if  there  be  no  council,  by  directions  to  a  register,^  or 
by  letters  from  themselves,  may  assemble  the  whole,  to  consicler 
the  measures  in  question,  to  obviate  or  approve  their' effects,  and 
to  suspend  the  operations  of  the  committee,  of  the  register,  or 
other  officers,  until  the  general  sense  of  the  subscribers  be  taken. 

"  Temporary  vacancies  in  the  committee,  or  in  the  offices,  are 
to  be  filled  up  at  the  discretion  of  the  council.'* 

The  above  constitution  was  drawn  up  by  my  friend  the  late  Mr* 
David  Williams,  the  author  of  many  most  ingenious  political  and 
economical  writings.'  It  received  its  origin  in  the  misfortunes  of 
Mr.  Sydenham,  the  translator  of  Plato.  This  worAy  man  had 
been  most  cruelly  deprived  of  his  property,  under  the  false  pretence 
of  Us  being  a  lunatic,  and  reduced  to  the  greatest  necessity.  He 
was,  at  length,  arrested  for  a  debt  of  forty  pounds.  This  he  was 
.  unable  to  pay ;  and  through  horror  of  a  jail,  in  the  act  of  being 
&ri*est€;d^  expired.  Several  humane  persons,  on  hearing  this,  im* 
mediately  formed  the  design  of  establishing  Ae  above  society,  * 
which  confines  itself  entirely  to  the  relief  of  authors. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed,  that  though  useful  discoveries 

'( Mr.  Williams,  who  is  considered  as  the  proper  founder  of  this  society, 
has  faioBeif  written  a  very  eicellent  work  concerning  it,  tntitled,  "  The 
Cloim^^qf,  LUeratute;  or,  the  Origin,  Motiveft  Oijecii,  and  Transactiontf  of 
the  Society,  for  the  Ettablishment  of  a  Literary  Fund,  1802.  It  was  thought 
best  to  insert,  in  the  present  dissertation,  th%  original  constitution,  though 
in  the  atatiial '^counts  now. published,  the  constitutions,  ([agreeably  to  the 
powers  vested  in  tli^tr  eommiitees,)  appear  in  tbeir  revised!  and  altered 
mtt,  a^offdin^  te  the  present  sUte  of  the  society*    . 

*  This  institution,  so  small  in  its.b^gtnniog,  is  now  risen  to  a  very 
considerable  .)B8tabl»hment,  of  which  the  Prince  Regent  is  the  Patron; 
and-^ttheir  last  annual  meetfng,  in  1818,  a  belief  was  expressed,  that  it 
would  shortly  have  a  charter.  The  present  state  of  it  Ihay  be  seen  by  the 
prints  accduktB  of  the  imtUutkin,  which  are  annually  published.  Their 
gen<teal jnonihhiceasntttttcs  now^'meat)  atN^^  69r Queen  6tEeet,  Lincokr^a 
Inn  Fields. 
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in  literature  depend  on  the  exertions  of  individiiats^  yet  9oeietie» 
may  leifford  them  considerable  encouragement  and  support.  Ac* 
cordingly,  learned  men  in  different  parts  of  Europe  have  formed 
themselves  into  literar}'  fraternities.  For  the  origin  of  these  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Italians.  The  Academy  of  Lyncsei,  instituted 
in  1603,  served  as  a  model  for  similar  societies  in  Great  Britiiin» 
Hence  proceed  the  Royal  Society,  the  Antiquarian  Society,  the 
Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  London ;  the  Manchester  Society, 
and  Bath  Society  of  Agriculture ;  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian 
Societies  in  Edinburgh ;  and  the  Royal  Society  in  Dublin.  The 
sole  obj(^ct  of  these  institutions  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  •  impr&oe* 
ment  of  the  arts  and  sciencet. 

llie  utility  of  a  society,  that  should  unite  in  its  design  the  pr«M 
gress  of  elegant  literature,  with  the  means  to  assise  distr^eed  genius, 
has  frequently  struck  my  mind  :  and  ipen  of  uuderstandiDgs  mora 
tnyentive  than  mine,  and  possessed  of  morie  influence  and  authority^ 
might  be  able  to  realise  a  scheme,  productive  of  perroaneBt  advaiw 
tages  in  both  those  respects. 

-  There  exists  a  mathematical  society  in  Spital-fields,  consisting, 
in  general,  of  persons  in  the  middling  classes  of  life.  Many  emi- 
nent mathematicians  have  been  members.  It  was  first  established 
in  the  year  1717,  by  Joseph  Middleton.  In  the  year  1772,  ano- 
ther mathematical  society,  held  in  SpitaUfidds,  was  incorporated  into 
this,  and  brought  with  diem  their  books,  instruments,  &c. :  and  in 
the  year  17€2,  the  two  societies,  being  then  united  into  one,  remov- 
ed to  the  Black  Swan,  Brown's  Lane,  Spital-fields,  where  they 
DOW  meet.  In  the  year  1783,  an  historical  society,  held  in  Carter's 
Rents,  Spitah-fields,  united  itself  to  this,  and  brought  with  them 
their  historicai  library.  In  the  seme  year  their  regulations  were 
printed.    The  followmg  are  some  of  them. 

ARTICLES. 

-  ''  I.  The  number  of  members,  who  compose  this  society,  shall 
not  exceed — 

"  II.  This  society  shall  meet  every  Saturday  evening,  between 
tke  hours  of  seven  and  ten ;  when  each  member  present  shall  pay 
four-pence ;  and  every  member  not  present  shall  be  fined  one 
penny. 

"  III.  Every  membeir  shall  pay  one  shilling  per  quarter,  towerds 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  society. 

*'  IV.  If  any  member  curse,  swear,  game,  or  fciy  a  wager  during 
Aie  hours  of  meeting,  he  shall  forfeit  one  shilltng  for  eftcb^ofieoce. 

''  V.  A  member  being  accused  of  behaving  riotously,  or  oS 
tisiog  abusive  language,  during  the  hours  of  meetings  the  sense  of 
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the  iMiflly  ttpoo  fab  bebaiiour^  ibdU,  at  d»  requMt  of  any  i 
preient,  ba  takes  by  ballot  the  same  evamig ;  and  if  the  dmge  ba 
l^aafironed^  the  offender  shall  unmediately  pay  a  fine  of  two  shiU 
Uaffi  and.  supeoce^.or  be  excluded  from  diu  society* 

''  VI.  No  person  shall  take  either  a  book  or  instnunent  out  of 
the  repository^  without  the  permission  of  a  steward,  on  foifeitura 
4lf  sixpence  for  each  offence. 

''  vll,  If  any  member  takes  out  a  book,  or  instrument,  for  th^s 
evenings  he  shall  return  it  to  the  stewards  before  they  begin  to 
sbnt  up  the  repository,  or  pay  a  fine  of  three»pence  for  neglect. 

f^  VlII.  Any  member  may  borrow,  on  any  other  night  of  raeel* 
ing  than  quarterly  night,  any  instrument,' (except  the  lai|^  glebes^ 
the  la^rge  air-pump,  the  large  microscope,  and  the  large  electrical 
machine,)  with  a  book  of  its  use,  and  a  book  having  a  table  of  lo* 
garithms;  or  may  borrow  either  from  the  mathematical  or  histori* 
ca)  library  any  book,  or  one  from  each,  (or  two  from  the  matfae* 
malical  library,  jHovided  they  are  by  tba  same  author,  and  the  sub* 
ject  be  not  contained  in  one,  for  each  of  which  he  shall  be  fined  iq 
the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  borrowed  one  from  each  library,)  but 
if  not  returned  the  first  night  of  meeting  followiog,  he  shall  for--' 
feit  one  penny  to  each  library ;  the  second  night  of  meeUng  fol* 
lowing,  two-pence;  the  third  night  of  meeting  followiog,  threes 
pence ;  and  so  on,  rising  in  aritimaetical  progression,  whose  com- 
9on  excess  is  one  penny,  to  the  end  of  ei^ht  weeks ;  but  no  fines, 
shall  be  charged  on  the  night  the  books  or  mstnunents  are  return* 
ad :  and  if  not  returned  within  the  time  limited,  or  if  damaged, 
the  borrower  shall  make  good  the  loss  sustained  thereby,  or  be 
axduded  the  society.  And  when  any  member  retumsa  book  or 
instrument,  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  take  it  out  the  same  even* 
ing,  if  previously  applied  for  by  any  other  member* 

*'  I  A.  For  the  more  ea^  transactiiqj  the  general  business  of  the 
society,  the  first  Saturday  m  iwinary,  April,  July,  and  October, 
•hall  JSe  quarterly  nq;hti^  when  every  member  shall  clear  the  book 
of  his  quarterage  and  fines,  or  foifeit  sixpence ;  and  those  who  do 
not  cteir  it,  on  or  before  the  next  piontbiy  nigh^  shall  be  excluded. 
Aiso,  tbe  fifst  Saturday  in  every  month  shall  be  monthly  nig^ ;  om 
which  every  thing  proposed,  and  rea«lj  to  be  ballotted  for,  shall  be 
determined  by  a  majority:  and  the  business  shall  commence 
belween  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten,  and  the  meeting  of  the  society 
be  continued  until  the  business  be.closed« 

*^  X.  Amy  member,  if  seconded  by  another,  may  propose,  in 
wating,  what  he  thinks  may  be  for  die  benefit  of  the  socie^ ;  (the 
leeervatioas  in  article  thiity-siK  excepted).  But  if  what  is  Piopea- 
ed  shall  have  been  agitated  within  twelve  months,  it  must  men  be 
made  with  the  consent  of  the  mqority  of  tbe  society,  who  shall 
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stthacribe  tbcir  latmm  thoreto;  wuk  all  prQ|ioMdt  sImII  hi 
IB  tbeyiDpMatioB  book«  juid  delivcrtd  to  a  altward  pi«8CBt,  bmI  b^ 
lead  throe  successive  aights  before  th^  ere  beilotted  for.  ibui 
vfaetever  is  first  agreedoft^  of  thiols  to  be  porcheseil,  shall  be  iist 
b aught,  if  to  be  procured. 

**  XI.  When  there  is  a  vacancy  for  a  meoiber,  the.  stewards 
abail  give  notice  of  it,  between  the  hours  of  nine  .and  ten  s  and  no 
person  shall  he  proposed  to  fill  it  before  the  Sitfunlay  evemng 
JnMoiwing  \  nvhen  any  member^  if  seconded  by  another,  may  pro- 
pose a  penoBy  who  sasfe  be  twenty^Mn  years  of  age ;  known  tn 
Iho. proposer;   neeseni 


Iho. proposer;  peesent,  when>  proposed ;  and. declare  his 
employment,  and  pboe  of  abode,  and  pay  one  shilling;  after 
which  be  shall  make  his  appearance  three  several  nights  of  meeting 
within  eight  weeks  of  the  time  of  proposal,  or  lose  his  proposal 
mcmey.  If  he  completes  his  appearance  in  time,  his  admusioo 
shall  be  ballotted  for  the  next  monthly  night  after  his  third  appear- 
ance. But  if  more  dian  one  person  be  proposed,  dien  all  who 
have  completed  their  appearances  shall  be  ballotted  for  in  succes^ 
aioB ;  and  he  who  has,  or  they  who  have,  the  majority  of  votes 
shall  be  declared  and  elected,  shall  each  pay  four  shillings  more^ 
and  within  four  weeks  after,  shall  sign  these  articles,  or  lose  the 
benefit  of  them. 

*^  XII.  If  the  peraon  or  persons  proposed,  have  formerly  been 
a  member  or  members ;  or  have  be€»i  proposed  before,  when  ther^ 
were  more  candidates  than  vacancies,  and  he  or  they  were  not 
negatived,  then  his  or  their  admission  shall  be  ballotted  for  the 
next  monthly  nighty  after  the  proposal  of  him,  or  them,  has  been 
read  three  successive  nights  of  meeting,  though  he,  or  they,  make 
no  amieanmce. 

^*  XIIL  During  the  discussion  of  a  proposition,  previous  to 
the  ballotting  for  it,  every  member  (except  toe  one  who  is  speakinj;) 
chall  be  seated  and  silent;  and  whosoever  interrupts  the  speaker  m 
any  way  whatever,  shall  be  fined  one  shilling. 

**  XIV.  Members  going  abroad,  or  into  the  country,  by  giving 
notiice  thereof  to  the  stewards,  and  clearing  the  book,  diail,  upon 
paying  one  shilling,  have  their  names,  entered  into  a  book  to  be 
wpt  for  that  purpose :  and  when  they  return  and  declare  theaip- 
aelves  present,  they  shall  enjoy  every  privilege  of  members  (except 
Aat  of  baUottiog)  until  tfam  be  a  vacancy,  when  th^  shall  come 
«n  in  rotation,  widiout  any  election. 

^  XV.  If  any  member  be  asked  a  question,  in  the  mathematics 
by  any  other  member  during  the  hours  of  meeting,  he  diall  in- 
atnict  him  in  the  plainest  and  easiest  manner  he  can,  or  forifeitoDe 

^' XVI,  Eveijr  member  shall  t»ke  it  inrotntioii  to  give  a  leCr 
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tore  CD  inaUi«ibatic8,  or  some  brauch  of  natural  or  experincatal 
philosopbjy  or  show  some  experiment  relative  thereto^  or  cause  tbe 
same  to  be  done  everj  ni^t  of  meeting,  (except  monthly  night,)  to 
commence  b^ween  the  hours  of  nine  <  and  ten,  or  forfeit  one  shil* 
ling.  And  if  any  member  introduce  controverted  points  of  divinity^ 
or  politics,  into  bis  lectures,  he  shall,  if  at  the  request  of  any 
onember  present  it  be  determined  by  ballot  that  the  forfeiture  is  in- 
:curred,  be  fined  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  so  doing. 
'  ''  XVII.  The  society  having  chosen  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
course  of  lectures,  any  member,  whose  turn  it  is  to  give  one,  may 
detiver  that  fix>m  the  course,  that  comes  next  in  rotation ;  which 
shall  exempt  him  from  the  forfeitures  in  the  preceding  article/' 
&c.  &c. 

This  Society  has  now  a  Library  containing  many  valu- 
able books  in  history  and  philosophy,  and  a  good  mathematical 
apparatus :  the  value  of  which  amounts  to  501?.  16«.  6d.  A  few 
only  of  the  rules  are  here  produced ;  these  being  suflScient  to  show 
tbe  nature  of  the  institution. 

This  fraternity,  as  before  observed,  is  composed  of  persons  in 
the  middling  classes  of  life;  but  from  the  inconsiderable  expenses 
attending  their  meetings,  it  is  clear,  that  the  lowest  classes  might 
form  similar  societies.  The  advantages  that  would  result  from 
promoting  reading  societies  through  a  country,  are  too  obvious  to 
need  pointing  out.  The  monopoly  of  science  is  particularly 
injurious.  It  retards  the  progress  of  truth,  the  advancement  of 
intellect ;  and  encourages  that  insolence,  not  improperly  called  the 
,  aristocracy  of  literature,  too  common  amongst  academics.  The 
popular  libraries,  thai  abound  in  America,  form  the  difference 
between  the  people  of  that  country  and  of  Great  Britain.  There 
is  more  polite  literature  in  this  country ;  but  more  general  informa- 
tion in  America. 

'  Societies  of  so  economical  a  kind  as  the  mathematical  society 
represented  above,  might,  indeed,  even  comprehend  two  objects, 
and  answer  the  purposes  of  reading,  and  of  what  are  called 
Friendly  Societies:  the  latter,  it  is  well  known,  are  sup- 
ported by  the  small  contributions  of  the  members,  and  were  esta- 
blished for  their  occasional  assistance. 

-  Literary  societies,  consisting  of  persons  of  some  degree  of  inde- 
pendence, and  of  sufficient  talents  and  learning,  answer  the  most 
valuable  purposes.  That  of  social  intercourse  is  in  the  highest 
degree  agreeable  and  profitable.  Societies  of  this  kind  might, 
indeed,  pursue  great  designs.  One  object^  at  least,  they  mi^t 
without  difficulty  accomplish  :  they  might  amuse  and  instilict  the; 
public.  A  body  of  learned  men  might  easily  effect  what  can 
rarely  be  obtained  by  individual  exertion:  uA  where  there ^as  a 
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.fliifficient  stock  of  biittiaDt  talents,'  abilities  kss  splendid '  need  ndt 
.be  disregarded.  Works,  stored  with  amusement,  like  certain  welU 
known  periodical  publications,  or  tending  to  iovprove  arts  and 
'sciences,  to  furnish  important  hints,  and  to  exhibit  useful  dis- 
coveries, might  proceed  from  such  fraternities.  But  this  disserta- 
tion enters  not  into  tbe  plans  of  such  societies. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE   CASES    OF  'PERSONS   LATELY   INDICTED    FOR  ' 

'  TREASON    AND    SEDITION. 

Wis  now  proceed  to  consider  the  cases  of  those  lately  (in  1794) 
put  on  their  trials  for  treason  and  sedition. 

in  a  legal  and  political  point  of  view  this  subject  has  been 
'treated  of  by  various  writers;  and  will,  doubtless,  undergo  sCiM 
farther  discussion.  Jt  occupies  here  a  place  of  moral  considera- 
tion:. mOral,  not  in  regard  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  putting 
these  persons  on  their  trials;  nor  to  the  principles  .or  charac- 
leis.of  tbe  accusers  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  inconveniencies  and 
losses  sustained  by  the  defendants. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  on  the  following  and 
similar  cases,  it  was  natural  for  the  writer  of  these  pages  to  feel  an 
interest*  He  was  personally  acquainted  with  several  of  those  to 
whom  they  relate :  he  knew  them  to  be  honest  men,  and  some  of 
them  of  much  ability  and  learning.  Accordingly,  at  the  time,  it 
fell  in  the  course  of  his  work,  to  which  this  is  a  second  part,  to 
allude  to  them ;  and  some  be  made  the  matter  of  distinct  publi- 
cations. 

One  of  these  publications  related  to  those,  who,  in  the 
year  1794,  were  sentenced  for  sedition  by  the  high  court  of  Justi- 
ciary in  Scotland  to  transportation  to  Botany  Bay.  llieir  cases 
were  at  tbe  time  reckoned  peculiarly  hard  :  they  were  strenuously 
advocated  by  members  of  the  first  abilities  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  the  sentence  itself  was  deemed  illegal  by  several  very 
able  lawyers.  The  pamphlet  bad  in  view,  then,  a  serious,  specific 
olgect,  whiob  was  to  give  an  account,  without  entering  into  the 
la^oftbe  easeii  of  the  peculiar  dangers  to  which  a  transportation 
to  Botany  Bay*  ^as  then  exposed ;  and  a  hope  was  expressed,  that 

'  The  present  state  of  this  colony,  so  much  better  and  more  fiorishing> 
t\vm  it  w^  apprehended  it  could  ever  be  rendered,  does  not  in  the  least 
affect  tlie  correctness  of  that  statement,  nor  disprove  what  is  there  pre- 
sumed, that  the  persons  sentenced  to  Botany  B«r,  m  ITM,  might  have  been 
exposed  to  tiie  horrors  of.  famine.    JRrom  tbe  first  settling  of  the  colony,  as 
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•ome  mMilK^aiit  v|;iiBiaiitt  might  be  fiiwMioJ  for  a  HHttgation  «f 
the  sentaice.  Tbu  panphlet  had  ia  view  more  perticiikriy  the 
cue  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fjiche  Palmer. 

In  the  year  1799  the  same  writer  pimted  an  AddreuiQtht 
JPeepU  of  Great  Briiaim^  ra  the  D^ctrime  ^lAbek^  and  the  Dytim 

JfJuron.  This  rebted  to  the  single  case  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Wako- 
eld,  who  had  written  a  pamphlet,  cootainingy  in  die  judgment  of 
iome^  a  few  hasty  indiscreet  passages,  but  which,  as  a  whole,  ap- 
peared not  to  be  properly  punishable  as  a  libel.  The  Addreu 
therefore  consisted  of  a  minute  statement  of  Mr.  W's  particular 
case,  and  general  reasonings  on  the  nature  of  libds,  and  the 
duty  of  jurors.  The  aim  of  the  writer  was  to  get  the  pamphlet 
out  before  Mr.  Wakefield's  trial.  But  die  subject  had  taken 
too  strong  hold  of  his  mind,  and  the  address  was  not  finished  till  it 
was  too  late  to  answer  the  end  proposed.  The  object  of  it,  like 
that  of  the  former  pamphlet,  was  nUber  particular,  the  statement 
apecific,  and  the  matter  of  course  was,  in  part,  somewhat  local  and> 
temporary. 
In  like  manner  the  following  statement  of  cases  was  a  temporary 

low  down  as  the  year  1790--17dl,  it  appears  that  it  had  not  been  able  to 
support  itself.  Ooveroor  Hunter't  Historioil  Journal  of  the  Transactioiis 
at  Port  Jackson  and  Norfolk  Island  (see  pp.  77.  101,  103. 169, 170,  171.) 
Captain  Tench,  in  his  Complete  Account  of  Port  Jackson,  pp.  73,  74. 108. 
lieutenant  King  (Hunter's  Historical  Account,  &c  p.  306.)  had  stated  very 
strong  ftcts,  big  with  melancholy  apprehensions.  The  colony  cooM'  not 
support  itself  then,  and  it  was  apprehended  that  it  neTer  would  be  able. 
Two  ships,  whose  object  was  to  supply  it,  had  been  wrecked;  and  though 
the  nearness  of  Norfolk  Island  to  Port  Jackson  had  led  to  a  hope,  that 
the  coiony  might  have  been  supplied  from  that  place ;  yet  Mr.  White, 

gouraal  of  a  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  pp.  Sll,  ai9.)  aad  Governor 
unter,  had  both  shown,  that,  from  the  perilousness  of  the  vovage, 
nnder  the  hazard  of  landing  and  embarking,  on  account  of  the  violence 
of  the  surf  and  the  difficulty  of  access,  as  well  as,  after  all,  from  the 
nncenaioty  of  supply,  this  island  could  not  be  depended  on.  These 
several  accounts  reach  down  to  1791.  Another  Journal,  which  I  be- 
came possessed  of,  being  the  privata  journal  of  an  honest  but  inteUigent 
sailor,  written  without  any  view  to  publicatwn  or  any  )>olitical  view,  suted 
very  lamentable  facts,  down  as  low  as  1793 :  whereby  it  appeared  that  the 
colony  could  nut  support  itself  then :  and  it  will  be  recollected,  that  the 
Scotch  Delegates  went  out  in  1794.  Without  dwelling  on  particulars,  suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  from  tbtse  seveial  accountsi  the  praspocS  was  very  gloomy, 
that  numbers  had  actually  died  of  stanration,  and  that  the o^ony  was  inii 
miserable  condition;  and  from  what  had  already  occurred,  by  the  wreck  of 
vessels  sent  with  supplies,  what  might  happen  could  not  be  foreseen;  and 
that  against  future  contingencies  there  was  then  no  certsin  provision  or 
security.  As  to  calculaUons  and  piobabilitieSy— from  the  soil,  (which 
had  been  hitherto  supposed  scarcely  to  admit  of  due  or  timely  cultifa* 
tioo,) .  from  improvements  in  husbandly,  and  additional  la||or  and  ax* 
pense^  and  the  UkCi  all  these  were  yet  to  he  realised. 
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•xpedieAt.  Fton  die  circunstantial  and  minute  detail  of  particulars^ 
tin  #et!eMn  and  olgect  of  tbem  vn\l  be  obviouii  to  the  reader^  and 
indeed  ia  avowed^  explained,  and  enforced  in  die  course  of  the  narra- 
tif€.  From  its  prominent  character^  its  partial^  local,  temporary  views, 
k  was  suggested,  that  in  any  future  edition  of  the  Dissertation  on 
Benevolence,  this  third  chapter  had  better  be  omitted.  The  writer 
at  irvt  thought  so  too ;  and  it  was  his  intention  to  have  wholly 
omitted  it ;  but  on  reconsideration,  and  taking  into  the  account  the 
scope  of  the  pamphlet,  he  judged  otherwise ;  it  appearing  to  him, 
that  ,the  omission  of  this  chapter  would  destroy  that  unity  of 
design,  which  every  literary  production,  however  small,  should 
study  to  preserve.  So  it  is  left,  with  all  its  localities  and  particu- 
buitiee,  to  stand. 

Under  present  circumstances  it  addresses  two  classes  of  readers : 
one,  consisting  of  persons  not  approving  the  prindples  or  conduct 
of  the  parties  to  be  introduced ;  another,  of  such  as  made  a  common 
cause  with  them,  or  who  may  still  approve  them. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  every  person  must  clearly  follow  hia 
own  judgment ;  and  no  one  can  be  expected  on  reading  these  slight 
memorials  to  change  his  opinion,  to  afford  his  sanction  of  ap- 
probation, or  to  give  a  new  direction  to  his  feelings:  and  no 
attempt  will  ever  be  made  by  the  writer  to  enforce  any  particular 
principles,  or  to  awaken  any  sympathies  correspondent  to  them, 
where  they  do  not  already  exist.  Here  will  t>e  no  call  for  any  exercise 
of  beneficence :  the  parties  introduced  are  many  of  them  gone  to 
their  long  home ;  and  we  are  hastening  to  follow  them  :  the  timei^ 
to  which  they  refer  live  only  in  remembrance,  and  the  erounds  and 
reasons  pf  the  remarks  have  also  passed  away.  It  will,  however, 
be  recollected,  that  thoae  times  were  very  critical,  very  fell  of 
events ;  and  tliat  the  occurrences  of  them  cannot  be  obliterated 
from  the  page  of  lustory.  And,  even  this  first  description  of  readers 
may  be  supposed  not  to  dislike  perusing  a  brief  narrative  of  certain 
occurrences,  descriptive  of  the  features  of  those  times,  in  the  same 
oaanner  as  they  would  the  annals  of  a  particular  period,  without 
any  violence  <^ered  to  their  principles  and  conviction,  and  without 
any  unreasonable  exefcise  ot  their  candor  and  moderation. 

As  to  the  other  description  of  readers,  who  either  approved  mt 
the  time,  or  who  now  approve,^  the  sentiments  and  measures  of 
the  severid  persons  who.  seme  years  since  were  tried  for  treason 
or  sedition,  they  also  will  perceive,  that  this  dissertation  does 
i|Ot  come  to.  them,  in.  its  present  form,  and  at  the  present  times,  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  proposed  to  them :  it 
cooMs  with  no  plea  of  distress ;  it  demands  but  little  reflection ;  it 
requires  no  exertion  ;  it  solicits  no  contribution :  the  time  for  such 
considerations  b  past  by :  and  such  readers  must  be  left  to  find 
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out  the  new  channels  for  beDeiFolenca»  which  are  90w  open  ifi> 
abundance.  Such  readera^  as  well  as  the  former^  are  now  left  to  coa«* 
templfite  the  following  few  pages  merely  as  registers  of  what  has. 
been  ;  registers  indeed  wbich^  beside  recording  past  events^  must- 
awaken  in  them  recollections,  either  more  pleasing  or  more  melan- 
choljy  according  to  their  own  present  convictions,  or  the  final 
issue  of  those  particular  events ;  somewhat  akin  to  those  e:xpress- 
ed  by  Pope  over  Gay  : 

But  that  the  honest  and  the  good  may  say, 
Striking  their  pensive  bosoms,  Here  lies  Gay !— - 

And  where,  in  any  doubtful  struggle  or  pending  danger,  the  termi- 
natioD  was  greatly  unfortunate  to  any  individusJ  concerned,  or  his* 
family,  must  leave  them  to  their  kindred  sympathies  and  to  their 
appropriate  language : 

Alas  !  my  brother ! — 

And  so  to  proceed  to  the  cases  of  persons  tried  for  sedition. 
Sac.  during  the  period  alluded  to  above. 

*'  I  have  a  right,"  says  the  worthy  Mr  Thomas  Walkek, 
who  was  tried  at  the  assizes  at  Lancaster,  April  2,  1794,  for  a 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  constitution  and 'government  of  this 
kingdom,  and  honorably  acquitted,  *'  1  have  a  right,''  says  he, ''  to 
complain  of  the  expense  of  law,  when  I  can  acquaint  the  reader 
with  truth,  that  the  expenses  of  the  trial,  to  which  this  is  a  sequel, 
including  the  prosecution  of  Dunn,  amounted  nearly  to  three  tnou^ 
sand  pounds."^  Tliis  injury,  however,  is  comparatively  very 
trifling.  The  means  taken  to  ruin  Mr.  Walker^s  credit  as  a 
merchant,  both  at  Manchester  and  on  the  continent,  must  be 
placed  to  the.same  account :  an  injury,  to  one  engaged  in  so  large 
a  range  of  business,  of  far  greater  magnitude. 

The  first  of  those  lately  tried  for  high  treason,  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  is  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  shoemaker.  Concerning  the 
crune  imputed  to  this  honest  man,  and  the  circumstances  of  his' 
trial,  1  say  nothing:  add,  in  a  case  that  involved  peril  so  immi- 
nent, and  was  attended  with  distress'  so  serious,  as  must  have 
been  connected  with  the  loss  of  a  wife  and  child,  there  can  be  no 
calculation  of  damages,  and  no  indemnification.  But  from  the  pre- 
ceding remark  in  Mr.  VValker*s  Hbvi  bw,  which,  though  incidental, 
is  important,  some  probable  conjectures  may  be  foiiped  of  the- 
expenses  attending  the  trial  pf  Mr.  Hardy.  Jn  the  case  of  the' 
latter,  indeed,  the  injury  arising  from  loss  of  Ume  and  neglect 

'  Review  op  some  op  tbb  Political  Events  ikai  hmvt  occurred  im* 
Uanchcttcr  during  the  last  five  years,  &c.  p.  89.  By  Thomas  VValki:i^ 
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of;  bqainessi  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  somewhat  repaired  by  due  eiK 
couragement :  but  the  expense  of  attonieys,  of  oounsel,  and  <^ 
witnesses,  will  create, a  great. similarity  in  the  two  cases. 

The  English  law  professes  a  sacred  regard  to  the  personal  liberty 
of  individuals;  and  with  justice  professes  it:  for  the  damage 
sustained  by  loss  of  time,  and  by  length  of  imprisonment,  is  of  the 
highest  consideration,  and  may  run  out  to  an  extent  the  most 
rumous.  It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  our  practices 
strictly  accord  with  this  profession  :  certain  it  is,  that  precedents 
do  not  harmonize  with  the  fundamental  maxims  of  our  law ;  with 
those  principles,  that  are  received  as  the  basis  of  the  English 
government,  and  to  which  our  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  refer 
ai  the  exemplars  of  justice.'  Imprisonment  is  attended,  in  many 
cases,  with  circumstances  singularly  dbtressing  and  notoriously 
unjust. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 

The  person  may  be  innocent,  but  he  is  to  be  harassed  with  all 
the  horrors  of  uncertainty,  and  the  tediousness  of  delay.  Em* 
barrassments  arise  from  considerations  of  time,  and  place,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  fact.  These  circumstances  may  be  rendered 
still  more  embarrassing  from  closeness  of  confinement,  and  the 
health  of  the  prisoner.  Such  observations  apply  to  the  cases  of  all 
those  lately  indicted  for  high  treason ;  but  more  particularly  to 
that  of  Mr.  John  Horne  To oke,  whose  ill  state  of  health, 
before  and  during  his  confinement,  rendered  it  probable ,  that  be 
would  not  survive  his  imprisonment.  To  the  serious  expenses, 
therefore,  of  attorneys,  of  counsel,  and  of  witnesses,  should  be 
further  added  the  damages  consequent  on  a  tedious  imprisonment  -* 
damages,  which  might  have  proved,  and  in  some  sort  nave  proved, 
beyond  calculation.  But  may  the  intelligent  author  of  the  Diveb«> 
SIGNS  OF  PuRLSTlong  live,  to  amuse  and  instruct  mankind,  by 
completing  his  most  ingenious  and  learned  undertaking ! 

And  thanks  to  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  English  law, 
the  courage  and  talents  of  an  Erskine  and  a  Gibbs,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  an  English  jury ! — Justice  hath  obtained  a  triumpli. 
The  worthy  persons,  indeed,  knew  themselves  to  be  innocent ;  but 
where  power  intervenes,  and  power  supported  by  corruption, 
even  innocence  is  no  pledge  of  security.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
without  reason,  that  they  at  tip\es  expressed  the  most  serious 
apprehensions  of  danger ;  and  it  may  not  be  unamusing  to  soiuis 

^  See  the  preface  to  the  Mirrour  of  Justice,  Ch.  I. 

• .  ^  Omnis  pcnia  rorporsdis  quamvis  minima  major  est  omni  poena  pecii-^ 
niaria  quamvis  maxima,  i.  e.  The  smallest  corporal  punisbroeul  is  greater 
than  the  largest  fine. 
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raiders  to  be  aoqiniated  with  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Johh  Thbl- 
WALL,  when  in  view  of  the  impending  storm. 

The  following  composition  is  expressive  of  an  innocent  mind* 
and  possesses  poetical  tterit. 


STANZAS, 
On  hd&rimg  for  a  certainty  that  me  were  to  be  tried  for  Eigh  TreHion. 

SHORT  it  perhaps  our  date  of  life. 

But  let  us  while  we  live  be  gsy— 
To  those  be  thought  and  anxious  carey. 

Who  build  upon  the  distant  day. 

Though  in  our  cup  ^annic  Power 

Would  dash  the  bitter  dregs  of  fear ; 
We'll  gaily  quaff  the  mantling  draughty 

Whue  patriot  toasts  the  fancy  cheer. 

Sings  not  the  seaman,  tempest-tost. 

When  surges  wash  the  riven  shroud- 
Scorning  the  threat'niBg  voice  of  Fate, 
That  pipes  in  rocking  winds  aloud  i 

Yes ; — he  can  take  his  cheerful  glass, 

And  toast  his  mistress  in  the  storm, 
While  duty  and  remembered  joys 

By  turns  bb  honest  bosom  warm. 

And  shall  not  we,  in  storms  of  state^- 

At  base  Oppression's  fury  laugh. 
And  while  the  ^ital  spirits  flow, 

Tu  Freedom  fill,  and  fearless  quaff  f 

Short  is  perhaps  our  date  of  liliB, 

But  let  us  while  we  liva  be  gay— « 
To  those  be  thought  and  anxious  care. 

Who  build  upon  ihe  distant  day. ' 

Tower^  Sept.  ^e,  1794. 

It  appeared  on  Mr.  Thelwnirs  trial,  that  he  was  a  person  of 
great  integrity,  maintaining  himself,  and  otiiers,  wko  restisd  on 
him  for  support,  by  his  personal  industry.  The  means,  dierefore, 
during  his  confinement,  were  necessarily  suspended;  and  hia 
public  lectures,  part  of  those  means,  hare  not  as  yet  been  re* 

'  POEMS  wriuen  iA  clou  Confinement,  in  the  TeeHr,  Lacttraaa. 
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•amBd :  these  cfama^es,  therefore,  are  to  be  added  jU>  the  exr 
pensea  of  his  trial';  and  it  is  not  entirely  without  design  that  { 
have  thrown  the  list  of  his  pubiicatioua  in  a  note. 

The  manner  in  which  thb  prosecution  hath  affected  Mu 
Thomas  HoLcaOFT,  shall  be  stated  in  his  own  words.  In  his 
Pl A K  of  Defence/ submitted  by  him  to  Messrs.  Erskine  and 
Gibbs,  he  ihos  expresses  himself. 

**  This  strange  charge,  Gentlemen,  has  btougfat  upon  me  the 
consequences  I  have  stated.  Torn  from  my  family,  my  literary 
labors  suspended,  my  body  imprisoned,  my  life  threatened,  and , 
every  exertion  called  forth  last  it  should  be  lost  by  false  accasa^ 
lion,  my  usual  resources  of  subsistence  were  ini^tantly  swept  awi^y  : 
for  I  have  no  resources,  nor  ever  have  bad,  nor  ever  wish  to  bave^ 
but  in  my  labors. 

^*  The  moment  when,  by  the  operation  of  tlie  indictment  found 
against  me,  the  evils  I  have  stated  befel  me,  was  the  most  fatal 
that  in  my  case  could  ha^'e  happened.  It  was  when  I*  had  two 
pressing  works  to  engage  in  and  complete,  for  the  season  of  exhibi 
tion  and  publication.  This  season  is  come  ;  I  am  wholly  unpret 
pored,  my  time  must  still  be  engrossed  by  endeavours  to  wipe 
away  the  aspersions  that  have  been  cast  on  my  character,  and  the 
means  of  support  for  my  iamily,  for  I  know  not  how  long,  are 
gone. 

*^  To  these  evils  are  added  the  law  expenses  of  tbis'prosecution : 
and  think,  Gentlemen,  what  those  must  be,  whore  two  lists  were 
given  me,  of  jurors  and  witnesses,  amounting  to  four  hundred 
and  thirty-six  persons ;  whose  characters,  passions,  and  prejudices, 
the  solicitor  and  counsel  for  the  defence  had  to  examine,  through 
channels  the  most  numerous  and  intricate,  before  they  could  be 
satisfied  that  the  lives  of  the  accused  might  not  fall  the  sacrifice 
of  mistake  or  perjury.  I  and  my  fellow  sufferers  were  not  wal- 
lowing in  affluence;  we  coiild.not  give  8,4CX)I.  to  our  counsel  with 
their  briefs  ;^  nor  expend  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  ia 
our  defence.  We  had  no  national  treasury  to  draw  upon. '  Alas  I 
we  had  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  the  prejudices  of  the  nation,  and 
the  power  of  the  nation  to  encounter.  By  wliat  miracle  could  we 
escape?  The  iimocence  of  those  men  must  be  evident  indeed,  that 
could  endure  such  an  inquest,  and  wixhstand  such  an  assault.'' 
.  Messrs.  Bonney,  Stewart  Kyd^  Jeu.  Joyce,  Tho. 
HoLCROFT,  J.  RicHTBR,  and  J.  Baxter,  though  not  brought 
to  trial,  have  had  separate  counsel,  and  been  involved  in  the  uiv 
avoidable  losses,  which,  attended  a  long  separation  from  busioeftSii 

*  Sec  A  Naeratjvb  of  Facts  relating  to  Prosecution  for  High  Treason. 
^  The  counsel  for  the  crown  had  ihib  sum. 

VOL.  XIV-  Pam.  NO.  XXVII.  F 
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There  were  ako  in  the  same  indictment  Messrs.  Thomas 
Wardle,  Matthew  Mooh,  and  Richard  Hodgson. 

The  expenses  of  these  three  trials  amount  to  between  three 
and  four  thousand  pounds.  Yet  each  has  been  pronounced  Not 
GuiCTY^  and  this  verdict  has  been  most  cordially  sanctioned  bj 
the  public  voice. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Joyce  has  published  a  sermon/  to 
which  he  has  subjoined  an  Appendix,  containing  an  account  of  his 
arrest.  Sic.  In  the  last  page  of  that  appendix  is  the  following  pas- 
sage. 

"  The  trial  of  Mr.  Hardy  commenced  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  S8, 
and,  contrary  to  the  custom  in  criminal  cases,  continued,  with 
adjournments,  until  Nov.  5,  when  he  was  acquitted.  The  Court 
then  adjourned  to  the  17th  of  Nov.  when  the  trial  of  Mr.  Tooke 
commenced,  which  was  concluded  at  a  quarter  past  eight  in  the 
evening  of  the  22d,  with  the  verdict  of  Not  Guilty.  *  The 
burst  of  exclamation  that  took  place  in  t/te  Court,  upon  this  ver- 
dict, and  which  the  judges  neither  tried  to  repress  or  reprove,  was 
the  signal  of  acquittal  to  the  multitudes  te^iMoi//.  A  sympathetic 
shout  broke  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  which  was  caught  and 
echoed  to  every  part  of  the  metropolis  in  an  instant.  No  tele- 
graph— no  artificial  organ  could  convey  the  news  with  the  electri- 
cal velocity  of  their  enthusiasm.  It  was  known  at  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  town  in  a  minute  after  the  event,  and  the  satisfaction 
was  as  general,  as  the  interest  which  \vb8  felt  in  the  causeJ'  Morn,, 
Chron.  Nov.  24,  1794. 

lliere  are  still  confined  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  Messrs. 
George  Higgins,  in  TothilU Fields  Bridewell ;  Paul  Le  Maitre, 
New  Prison,  Cold- Bath  Fields  ;  John  Roussell,  and  John  Smith, 
on  the  felon's  side;  in  Newgate. 

The  situation  of  the  latter  is  peculiarly  hard,  and  deserves 
particular  notice.  How  long  it  may  yet  be  before  Mr.  Smith  is 
brought  to  trial,  cannot  be  ascertained.  In  the  mean  time,  he  has 
lost  his  employment  of  clerk  to  Macklin's  Picture  Gallery,  which 
brought  him  in  sixty  pounds  a  year;  and  this  would  not  be  re- 
stored to  him  on  his  enlargement.  The  profits  arising  from  a  small 
^^amphlet  shop  are  very  inconsiderable :  and  he  has  a  wife,  four 
children,  and  an  aged  mother. 

•  There  are  several  other  cases  that  deserve  consideration : 
among  others,  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Spence,  the  publisher  of 
Pig's  Meat  ;  and  bis  requisition  is  so  modest,  that  it  would  be 
4inpardonable  to  pass  it  unnoticed.     In  a  short  address  to  the  pub-- 

*  A  SERMON,  preached  on  Sunday,  Febniary  23d,  by  Jeremiah  Joyce, 
twenty-three  weeks  a  close  Prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
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licy  he  expresses  himself  thus:  **  Fellow-dtizens^  1  am  again 
restored  to  my  shop,  after  a  tedious  confinement  of  more  than 
seven  months,  but  change  of  circumstances  renders  my  return 
productive  of  small  joy.  I  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  observe  to  the 
friends  of  freedom  and  political  truth,  that  by  assisting  in  the 
sale  of  my  book  called  PiG's  MEAT,'  they  will  essentially  serve 
me. 

Mr.  Thomas  Breillat  was  indicted  for  seditious  words,' 
and  upon  the  evidence  of  a  profligate  butcher's  boy,  expressly 
contradicted  by  two  respectable  witnesses,  wa»  found  guilty..  He 
was  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
lOOl.,  and  to  find  lOOOl.  security  for  three  years.  He  says,  that  in 
consequence  of  his  confinement,  he  has  lost  a  business  which  net- 
ted him  i$00l.  a  year,  and  that  when  he  should  get  out  of  prison, 
he  should  have  to  begin  the  world  again.  When  in  Newgate,  he 
said  his  friends  had  promised  to  lend  him  the  money  to  pay  the 
line,  and  that  he  expected  to  be  liberated  in  a  few  days.  Mr. 
Breillat  has  borrowed  the  money,  paid  the  fine,  and  is  now  at 
large. 

All  tlie  particulars  of  the  Rev.  William  Winterbotham's 
trial  may  be  seen  in  the  account  of  it  ptiblished  for  Ridge  way  and 
Symonds.— An  opinion  has  rarely  been  given  in  this  dissertaUon 
concerning  any  supposed  crime,  or  the  justice  of  any  particular 
punishment ;  but,  I  believe^  there  is  a  pretty  general  opinion  con- 
cerning the  injustice,  even  according  to  the  forms  of  law,  of'  Mr. 
tVinterbotham's  sentence.  He  is  now  publishing  a  Geographical^ 
Commercialy  and  Philosophical  View  of  the  present  Situation  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  His  sentence  is  four  years' 
imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  2001.  His  expenses  in  Newgate 
amount  nearly  to  lOOl.  a  year.  The  Dissenters  have  hitherto 
been  civil  to  him  ;  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  continue  their  favors. 

Three  persons  now  in  Newgate  shall  speak  for  themselves ;  in 
a  letter,  which  they  now  have  it  in  contemplation  to  circulate, 
they  speak  as  follows  : 

"  Sir, 
•  ''  Experiencing  all  the  rigors  of  confinement,  and  daily  feeling 
the  severe  and  calamitous  pressure  of  a  long,  distant,  and  ruinous 
separation  from  our  business,  our  families,  and  our  friends  at  large, 
without  any  prospect  of  speedy  alleviation,  we  are,  at  length,  re- 
luctantly .compelled  to  throw  ourselves  on  the  humanity  and  bene- 
Tolenee  of  the  public,  and  to  solicit  from  the  generosity  apd  jus^ 
tice  of  the  British  nation,  that  support  which  so  long  a  suspension 

*  This  is  a  political  work  >n  two  small  volumes. 
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from  our  commercial  concerns  baa  rendered,  in  some  measure,' 
mcessarj. 

''  As  we  consider  ourselves  suffering  in  a  public  cause,  we  tbink 
it  hard  that  our  families  should  so  essentially  become  sufferers, 
who  are  not  guilty  of  any  crime,  even  if  we  are.  We  are  not, 
however,  conscious  of  any  criminal  intention  ourselves. 

'^  It  would  be  impertinent  and  unnecessary.  Sir,  to  trouble  you. 
with  a  recital  of  the  ruinous  circumstances  attending  our  trials, 
convictions,  and  sentences,  as  they  have  already  been  so  often: 
before  the  public ;  but  we  would,  respectfully  wbh  to  state  the 
fl^evere  consequences  of  those  proceedings,  and  sentences  of  im- 
prisonment for  four  years,  which  indeed  form  our  only  apology 
for  troubling  you  with  this  application. — ^The  expenses  incurred, 
by  defending  the  various  prosecutions  against  each  individual 
amount,  in  the  whole,  to. 8001. — The  loss  of  business,  occasioned 
by  our  separation  from  it,  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been 
expended  for  maintenance,  from  the  commencement  of  our  im- 
prisonment to  the  present  time,  9001.  more.— If  to  these  sums  is 
added  the  probable  amount  of  maintenance,  loss  of  business,  &c.. 
for  the  remaining  period  of  our  respective  sentences,  the  aggregate 
will  be  the  sum  of  3,2001.  independently  of  the  fines,  which  amount 
to  5001.  more,  making  together  the  heavy  sum  of  3,800l.— Desti- 
tute of  fortune,  and  dependent  on  nothing  but  our  own  (now,  in, 
some  measure,  suspended)  industry,  it  is  impossible,  Sir,  for  us  to 
contemplate  this  object  without  anxiously  wishing  to  avert  so 
serious  a  calamity:— a  calamity  brought  upon  us,  we  conceive, 
not  by  any  intentionally  improper  conduct  of  our  own,  but  by 
inadvertency,  or,  perhaps,  by  the  malignity  and  party  spirit  of 
others.  Without  wishing  to  arraign  the  laws  of  our  country,  by 
which  we  have  been  convicted,  or  the  justice  of  the  power  by 
which  we  are  now  imprisoned,  we  yet  are  anxious,  respectfully 
to  state,  that  we  were  placed  in  professional  situations,  and  in  such 
circumstances,  that  even  the  most  cautious  prudence  could  not 
have  saved  us  from  the  confinement  which  we  now  experience^ 
inasmuch  as  one  of  us  is  actually  suffering  an  imprisonment  of  two 
years,  for  only  reprinting  a  paper,  which  was  first  printed  and 
published  ten  years  before,  by  some  of  the  most  exalted  characters 
in  the  nation.'  Thus  circumstanced,  Sir,  we  respectfully  beg 
permission  to  solicit  ypur  attention  to  the  peculiar  hardships  of  our 

*  See  a  Vindication  of  the  conduct  and  principles  of  the  Printer  of  the 
Newark  Herakt,  sold  by  the  Author,  and  Ridgeway,  Symoods,  and  Eaton.  » 
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rituatioQ.— Your  benevolent  aasistance  will  confer  honor  oii^tnd 
be  ever  acknowledged  with  gratitude  by^ 

Sir, 
Your  modt  obedient  Servants, 
State  Side,  Newgate,  H.  D.  SYMONDS. 

Jan.  3,  1795,  J.  RIDGEWAY. 

Sd  Year  of  our  ImpruQnment*  D.  UOLT* 

This  letter  was  written  previous  to  the  meeting  to  celebrate 
the  Trial  by  Jury^  on  the  fourth  of  February,  but  it  has  never 
been  circulated.  For  it  being  intimated  to  them,  that  a  subscrip- 
tion-was to  be  opened  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  late  trials 
for  high  treason,  they  indulged  hopes,  that  their  cases  might  pass 
under  the  consideratioQ  of  those  worthy  and  respectable  persons 
irho  will  form  the  committee.  In  expectation  of  that,  they  keep 
back  their  letter. 

There  are  still  in  confinement,  subject  to  the  inconveniences  that 
attend  imprisonment,  the  following  persons: — Mr.  Thomas 
Lloyp,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  an  officer 
in  the  army  during  the  American  war^is  now  in  the  prison  of  New- 
gate, for  a  supposed  libel  on  bastilles.  Mr.  lioyd  is  a  man  of 
sense.  What  rdates  to  him  may  be  seen  in  the  second  edidon  of 
his  trial,  and  his  Memobial  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  the  American 
minister.  He  is  now  among  the  common  felons. 
^  Mr.  William  Hodoson  is  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  sedv- 
tioo,  under  a  sentence  of  two  years  confinement,  a  fine  of  two  hun^ 
dred  pounds,  and  securities  for  two  years,  in  four  hundred  pounds. 
He  has  two  children.  He  is  printing  by  subscription,  in  numbers, 
The  System  of  Nature,  translated  from  the  French  of  M. 
Mirabeau  :  and,  in  the  month  of  February,  he  intends  publishing 
a  work  of  his  own,  intitled.  The  Common  wealth  of  Rea- 
son. Mr.  Hodgson  is  now  on  the  state  side.— Captain  Cum- 
mings  is  among  ^e  feIon9. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gekbald  acted  as  deputy  from  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  and  has  been  in  different  prisons  near  a 
twelvemonth.  He  is  at  present  in  close  confinement  in  the 
New  Compter,  opposite  Newgate.  He  is  the  author  of  a  pam- 
phlet that  affords  proof  of  very  superior  talents,  intitled,  A 
Convention  the  only  means  of  saving  the  Nation  from  ruin. 
He  closes  his  well-written  Defence  ip  the  foUowmg  spirited 
manner. 
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'^  Impressed  with  the  justice  of  these  sentiments,  dongeotta, 
fetters,  exile,  carry  no  terror  to  me ;  for  I  say  with  the  immortal 
Sydney,  that  '  though  I  have  a  particular  love  to  my  country,  of 
which,  I  hope,  that  I  have  given  some  testimony ;  though  I  think 
that  being  exiled  from  it  is  a  great  evil,  from  which  I  would  re- 
deem myself  wiih  the  loss  of  a  great  deal  of  my  blood,  yet,  when 
that  country  of  mine,  which  used  to  be  esteemed  a  paradise,  is 
now  like  to  be  made  a  stage  of  injury ;  the  liberty  which  we 
hoped  to  establish  oppressed  ;  the  best  of  our  nation  made  a  preV 
to  the  worst ;  the  parliament,  court,  and  army  corrupted ;  the 
people  enslaved ;  all  things  vendible,  and  no  man  safe,  but  by 
such  evil  and  infamous  means  as  flattery  and  bribery;  what  joy  can 
I  have  in  my  own  country  in  this  condition  i  Is  it  a  pleasure  to 
see  all  that  I  love  in  the  world  sold  and  destroyed  ?  Shall  I  re- 
nounce all  my  old  principles;  learn  the  vile  court  arts,  and  make 
my  peace  by  bribing  some  of  the  crew  i  Shall  their  corruptions 
and  vice  be  my  safety  ?  Ah  !  no ;  better  is  a  life  among  strangers: 
than  in  my  own  country  upon  such  conditions.  Whilst  1  live,  I 
will  endeavour  to  preserve  my  liberty ;  or,  at  least,  not  consent  to 
the  destroying  of  it.  1  hope  I  shall  die  in  the  same  principles  in 
which  I  have  lived,  and  will  live  no  longer  than  they  can  preserve 
me.  I  have  in  my  life  been  guilty  of  many  follies,  but,  as  I  think, 
.of  no  meanness.  1  will  not  blot  and  defile  that  which  is  past,  by 
endeavouring  to  provide  for  the  future.  1  have  ever  had  in  my 
miud,  that  should  God  cast  me  into  such  a  condition,  as  that  I 
cannot  save  myself,  but  by  doing  an  indecent  thing,  he  shews  me 
the  time  is  come  when  I  should  resign  it ;  and  when  I  cannot 
l|v^  in  my  own  country,  but  by  such  means  as  are  worse  than 
dying  in  it,  I  think  he  shews  me  1  ought  to  keep  myself  out  of  it/ 
— See  Sydney's  Letter. 

'*  Gentlemen,  1  am  in  your  hands.  About  my  life  I  feel  not  the 
slightest  anxiety  ;  if  it  would  promote  the  cause,' J  would  cheer- 
fully make  the  sacrifice ;  for  if  I  perish  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present,  out  of  my  ashes  will  arise  a  flame  to  consume  the  tyrants 
and  oppressors  of  my  country. 

>^  Moral  light  is  as  irresistible  by  the  mitid,  as  physical  by  the 
eye.  All  attempts  to  impede  its  progress  are  vain.  It  will  roll 
rapidly  along ;  and  as  well  may  tyrants  imagine,  that  by  placing 
their  feet  upon  the  earth  they  can  stop  its  diurnal  motion,  as  that 
they  shall  be  able^  by  efforts  the  most  virulent,  and  pertinacious,  to 
.extinguish  the  light  of  reason  and  philosophy,  which,  happily  for 
mankind,  is  everywhere  spreading  around  us. 

**  Snrely  the  experience  of  all  ages  should  have  taught  our  rulers, 
that  persecutions  never  can  efface  principles ;  and  ttiat  the  t|iim« 
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imf%  of  tbe  aU^  will  prove  impotent;  when  wielded  against  patrio- 
Xt&VBky  innocence,  and  firmness.  Whether,  therefore,  I  shall  be 
permitted  to  glide  gently  down  the  current  of  life,  in  the  bosom 
of  my  native  country,  among  diose  kindred  spirits  whose  approba- 
tion constitutes  the  great  comfort  of  my  being,  or  whether  I  be 
doomed  to  drag  out  the  remainder  of  my  existence  amidst  thieves 
and  murderers,  a  wandering  exile  on  the  bleak  and  melancholy 
shores  of  New  Holland,  my  mind,  equal  to  either  fortune,  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  tbe  destiny  that  awaits  me. 

Seu  me  iranquilla  senectus 


Expectat,  seu  mors  atris  circumvolat  alls ; 
Dives,  inops;   Roma,  seufors  itajtisserit,  exul. 

'*  To  be  torn  a  bleeding  member  from  that  country  which  we 
love,  is,  indeed,  upon  the  first  view  painful  in  the  extreme ;  but 
all  things  cease  to  be  painful,  when  we  are  supported  by  the  con- 
•cioasness  that  we  have  done  our  duty  to  our  fellow  creatures ;  and 
a  wise  man  rising  superior  to  all  local  prejudices,  if  asked  for  his 
country,  will  turn  his  eyes  from  '  this  dim  spot  which  men  call 
earth,  *  and  will  po^nt,  like  Anaxagoras,  to  the  Heavens.' " 
.  Mr.  C.  SiNCLA^iiL,  a  young  man  bred  in  the  Artillery,.a  dele- 
gate to  the  Scotch  Convention,  forewent  promising  prospects  in  the 
army,  and  the  proffered  patronage,  and  even  tne  solicitations 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  on  account  of  bis  political  principles ;-« 
was  actually  brought  to  trial  at  Edinburgh,  though  the  prosecution 
was  afterwards  dropt  by  the  Solicitor  General,  as  it  was  supposed, 
on  account  of  his  youth;— is  in  consequence  deserted  by  all  his. 
relations,  people  of  high  family  and  great  opulence  in  Scotland, 
and  was  left  for  a  considerable  time  to  languish  under  many, 
embarrassments. — This  account  is  in  the  words  of  a  person  well 
qualified  to  speak  precisely  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Sinclair. 

Mr.  John  Pbanklow,  tailor  and  ladies  habit-maker,  has 
been  also  in  confinement,  and  received  considerable  injury ;  and 
Mr.  John  Hillibb,  a  bookseller. 

Each  of  these  cases  contains  its  peculiar  hardship ;  and  those, 
which  seem  to  carry  tbe  least,  have  a  claim  to  particular  notice* 
1  allude  to  the  case  of  the  booksellers. 

These  persons,  supposed  to  suffer  in  a  professional  character, 
draw  not  so  great  a  share  of  the  public  notice,  as  acknowledged 
patriots,  iiideed,  while  the  latter  frequently  obtain  a  distinction, 
the  former  inay  be  happy  to  escape  illiberal  reflections:  wh^t^ 

!  Milton. 
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impriaonmeiit  is  thought  to  raise  their  reputatioiiy  and  Co  extend 
their  profits. 

ThiS;  it  is  true,  may  be  sometimes  the  case ;  but  is  not  so  in  the 
present  instance^  but  quite  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Kidgeway's  sitUtition,  indeed,  is  singularly  hard,  and 
merits  a  distinct  consideration. — He  is  imprisoned  for  four  years; 
his  business  has  suffered  ;  and  if  he  continue  in  Newgate  the  fotir 
years  of  his  sentence^his  expenses  cannot  fall  far  short  of  lylOOL 
His  fines  amount  to  dOOi.,  and  bis  expenses  in  Newgate  cannot  be 
estimated  at  much  less  than  lOOl.  a  year.  In  the  mean  time  he  has 
a  wife  and  four  children  to  support.  It  should  be  added,  that  with 
the  exception  of  two  guineas,  one  of  which  he  received  for  a  set 
of  books,  he  has  received  no  civilities  during  the  time  of  his  con- 
finement, which  is  nearly  two  years.  This  he  himself  assured  me, 
when  he  put  the  above  letter  into  my  hand,  which  it  was  his  inten- 
tioD  then  to  circulate. '  Tins  is  mentioned  as  the  singularity  of 
Mr.  Ridgeway's  case.  The  otiiers,  at  least  most  of  them,  have 
received  some  civilities,  and^  indeed,  they  must  otherwise  have 
perished. 

There  are  numerous  other  cases  of  this  kind  in  different  parts* 
of  the  country,  which  ought  to  be  specified,  and  laid  before  the 
public.  1  have  not  been  able  to  collect  them  ;  but,  1  doubt  not, 
others  will  pursue  the  inquiry.  The  witnesses  from  Sheffield 
Aould  not,  by  any  means,  be  overlooked.  One  of  them,  whose 
riame  is  Mr.  Moody,  is  a  very  poor  man,  and  has  a  viife  and  seven 
ehildren.  Many  persons  have  been  obliged  to  leave  their  employ- 
ments in  the  country,  and  are  now  in  London  in  perplexed  circnm- 
tftances. 

'  To  those  persons,  whose  nanies  have  been  thus  fredynsed, 
some  apology  may  be  thought  necessary.  But  regard  shall  be  paid 
to  the  wise  maxim,  ^  neque  culpa^  neque  lauda  teipsum ;"  neither 
blame  nor  commend  thyself.  Where  there  is  no  conscioustiess  ol 
9  crime,  no  prudent  man  will  condemn  himself;  and  where  services 
are  slender,  there  is  no  room  for  self-commendation.  In  the  way 
of  apology,  therefore,  all  that* shall  be  said,  is  this:  if  there  be 
any  censure  merited,  the  whole  of  it  attaches  to  the  author;  no 
individual  sufferer,  at  least,  solicited  his  interference.  But  he 
knew  timt .  they  were  all  entitled  to  such  attentions,  and  soino  of 
them  actually  stand  in  need  of  it.  They  profess  that  they  owe 
something  to  their  families,  as  well  as  to  the  public;  and  that 
however  forward  they  may  be  in  inclination,  they  possess  not  the 
requisites  for  encountering  a  heavy  fine,  and  a  mined  business. 
The  names  of  others  have  been  introduced  to  give  an  air  of  preci- 

'  One  only  has  been  sent  to  Miyor  Cartwright,  for  the  perusal  of  that 
worthy  man :  the  rest  are  suppressed. 
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mda  to  die  vmmA^ej  and  a  totalily  to  the  work ;  and)  it  is  ho(Mcl> 
that  nodiing  contained  in  these  pages  will  be  found  inconsistent 
with  the  respect  due  to  any  individual. 

To  speak  once  for  all  on  this  subject  :-^public  utility  is  the 
bads  of  moral  obligation  and  of  political  truth :  and  a  conscious- 
ness of  having  discharged  the  duties  of  social  life  is  the  reward  of 
public  virtue.  He  whose  only  object  is  praise,  never  merited  it ; 
and  he  who,  under  a  mask  of  patriotism,  merriy  pursues  his  own 
interest,  is  a  mean  and  a  wicked  man. 

^'  Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies.**— pope. 

But  where  men  unite^  on  legal  and  constitutional  ground,  in  the 
cwae  of  liberty,  they  pledge  theniselves  to  encounter  common 
hftzttrds.  To  such  persona  mum  cui^ue  is  as  applicable  in  ^ 
participation  of  difficulties,  as  of  duties ;  of  degradations,  as  of 
distinctions;  of  losaes,  as  of  profits;  of  sympathies,  as  of  enjoy- 
ments. Each  man,  indeed,  possesties .  a  right  tp  select  his  friend : 
no  one  is  obliged  to  approve  the  conduct  of  a  bad  man :  nor  can 
iadividuals,  though  of  the  moat  enlarged  humanity,  remove  the 
imxMkveQiencea,  or  satisfy  the  wants  of  every  sufferer.  At  the  same 
time>  a  juat  mm  wiU  not  abrink  from  his  dut^ :  he  will  guard 
agftiiwt  harbouring  illiberal  suspicions,  or  fornung  unreasonable 
prejudices ;  .he  wiU  not  impute  to  persons  imaginary  crimes,,  nor 
nsten  lo  fake  and  ioiurioua  representations :  be  will  do  justice 
to  acknowledged  virtues,  and  make  allowAOces  for  human  frailtiea^ 
In  short,  one  who  is  just  cannot  be  malevolent :  uor  will  he  regur 
late  his  conduct  by  such  principles,  as  would  leave  any  worthy 
man  to  be  the  abandoned  scape^goat  of  a  party ;  doomed  to  bear 
awa^  either  die  virtues  or  the  crimes  of  others,  and  to  perish  io 
the  wilderness. 

Ergo  ftin^  vice  osti8>  scutum 
Rsdders  qu»  tonrum  vakt,escor8  ipsa  secandii 

I»  liko  the  whetstone,  useless  and  unfiti  > 

'  Koow  not  to  ctti;,  but  sbarpen  otber&'  wit. 

It  is  with  pleasure  the  writer  hag  been  given  to  understand,  that 
a  plan  is  now  forming  among  sbiiie  respectable  persons,  to  bring 
before  the  public  several  of  the  above  cases  ;*  and  it  is  to  be 
hojped,  the  plan  will  comptehend  ev^ry  case  of  real  distress  throU|^ 
out  th^  country,  connected  with  pretended  treasons  or  sedltawK 
But  feeble  subscripuons  will  produce  little  beneit  to  the  nnmerous 
sutfei^rs,  and 'reflect  little  honor  6'n  the  pUblte*    Vfkut  has  beea 

'  The  reader  will  please  to  keep  in  mind  the  year  vben  tlns>»tipblet 
was  first  pubUshetly  1796|  and  that  no  attempt  could  be  made  to  bring  it 
down  later. 
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said  concerning  the  places  of  confinemeoty  the  abodes,  or  the 

fiublications  of  the  above  persons,  were  meant  as  hints  to  beaoYO- 
eot  readers. 


CHAP.  IV. Conclmion. 


The  reader  further  is  re(][uested,  before  he  forms  a  judgment 
concerning  the  present  pubhcation,  to  consider  its  precise  charac- 
ter, and  its  avowed  object.  The  former  part  of  it  only  is  disserta- 
tion; the  latter  is  a  narrative  of  facts  :  the  former  delineates  the 
pnnciples  of  Benevolence ;  the  latter  presents  objects  for  its 
exercise.  The  detail  is,  sometimes,  given  in  the  exact  words  of 
the  respective  reports,— not  with  a  view  to  save  labor,  but  to 
preserve  accuracy :  for  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  less  patience  was 
necessary  to  take  a  general  view  of  those  matters,  than  to  acquire 
accurate  information,  and  to  reduce  it  to  order. 

With  respect  to  the  Theory  of  Benevolence,  few  men,  it  is 
apprehended,  of  much  reflection,  will  materially  differ ;  though 
persons  of  very  serious  minds,  and  of  the  most  benevolent  inten- 
tions, may  differ  widely  about  the  Practice,  To  ascertain  a  truth 
IS  one  thing ;  to  apply  it  quite  another. 

Thus,  for  example,  it  will  not  be  disputed,  whether  the  mind* 
of  youth  should  receive  instruction:  but  there  may  exist  gmt 
variety  of  sentiment  as  to  the  persons,  and  means  by  which  it 
should  be  conveyed  :— Many  arguments  may  be  urged  agpinst  the 
plan  laid  down  in  this  work :  young  persons  may  be  reckoned 
improper  for  patrons :  and  prescribed  rules  may  be  considered  as 
shackles  to  existing  mstitutions. 

ilt  may  then  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  no  attempt  has  been 
here  made  to  deliver  the  most  perfect  scheme,  but  such  an  one 
only  as  seemed  practicable ;  less  liable  to  objections,  and  involved 
m  fewer  absurdities  than  many  that  now  exist.  The  rules  laid 
dowp  have  been  constructed  in  conformity  to  the  reigning  custom  of 
laying  down  s(nne  rules,  and  not  to  the  author's  more  serious 
eonvictioniB.  Indeed,  they  must  be  received  rather  as  iiWs,  to 
«6t  men  on  thinking,  than  as  rules  or  boundaries  to  confine  their 
conduct.  Societies,  that  bind  themselves  to  fixed  maxims  are  in 
danger  of  bemg  enslaved  to  erroneous  theories,  and  absurd  directo- 
'riies.  For  whatever  purpose  men  assemble,  they  must  be  su^ 
^ptfstd  able  to  comprehend  their  own  views,  and  to  express  their 
%Wn  withes.    Hie  best  ragulationSy  therefore,  arise  out  of  existing 
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circamslances ;  of  which  the  patrons  for  the  time  are  the  most 
competent  jadges.  -      * 

What,  also,  has  been  said  relative  to  the  advantage  of  having 
printed  rules  in  workhouses,  should  be  received  with  similar  abate- 
ments. Where  the  principle  of  any  particular  institution  is  disap* 
proved,  the  administration  of-4t  is  <  not- likely  to  be  very  much 
admired.  Ail  intended  was  this ;  to  suggest,  that  where  any 
institutions  exist,  which  have  the  poor  for  their  object,  their 
particular  aim,  and  their  utmost  extent,  should  be  known ;  so  that 
the  poor  may  the  more  easily  procure  relief,  and  be  less  exposed 
to  the  discretionary  power  of  any  oppressor. 

Some  persons,  1  know,  object  to  the  whole  system  of  pubUc 
rharities :  and  they  are  not  likely  here  to  find'  an  antagonist     It  , 
has  been  admitted,  that  if  justice  formed  the  basis  of  society,  I 
charity,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  might  slacken  / 
her  exertions :  her  schools,  her  workhouses,  her  hospitals,  and  her/ 
infirmaries  might,  perhaps,  be  converted  into  workshops,  ware*- 
bouaes,  or  granaries :  human  wants  and  miseries  would  be  dimi-' 
Dished :  and  man  in  his  most  distressed  and  feeble  moments  would 
veceive  in  the  sphere  of  private  life  all  those  succours  and  snp^ 
poFts,  which  he  is  now  taught  to  expect  horn  public  charities. 
It  has  even  been  asserted,  that  diese  bstitutions,  far  from  beii^ 
Mesftings  to  a  community,  are  rather  its  bane :  and  that  the  man 
who  contributes  largely  to  their  support,  would  be  more  usefuBj 
tind  more  benevolently  employed,  in  relieving  the  distresses  of 
individuals. 

This  subject  is  left  -  to  every  reader's  reflection.  All  that  has 
been  here  attempted,  has  been,  to  describe  the  present  state  of 
these  endowments.  And  the  reader  is  at  liberty  to  view  the  state- 
ments merely  as  historical  details,  or  as  addresses  to  his  benevo- 
lence. These  houses  are,  at  least,  conndered  by  many  persons 
as  the  proper  channels  for  their  contributions  :  and  this  idea  need 
not  prevent  even  them  from  asaistmg  private  distress.  The  man 
diat  moves  independent  of  these  charities,  has  a  wide  world  of 
distress  before  him,  where  he  may  direct  his  speculations,  and 
indulge  hu  benevolence. 

With  respect  to  public  institutions  in  general,  all  that  shall  be 
added  is,  diat  whether  they  possess  super-eminent  qualities,  or 
radical  defects,  makes  no  leading  question  in  the  present  work. 
On  close  and  impartial  examiiiation,  perhaps,  it  would  be  found, 
that  many,  which  have  challenged  long  admiration,  have  been 
extolled  too  much ;  and  that  various  schemes  and  measures  which 
have  been  deemed  romantic,  and  that  have  proved  abortive, 
only  manifested  either  the  insufficiency,  or  die  degeneracy  of  the 
times,  in  which  they  were  proposed. 
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Hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  open  all  the  avenues  to  know- 
ledge^ and  of  allowing  the  freest  scope  to  human  investigation  ; 
and  where  knowledge  precedes  improvement,  and  peaceable  mea- 
aures  follow  steady  principles,  society  ameliorates  as  it  alters  :  meu 
become  as  willing  to  correct  their  mistakes  as  to  discover  them, 
and  advance  in  benevolence,  as  they  advance  in  wisdom.  But 
certainly  admiration  may  exceed  the  limits  of  justice.  It  has  been 
frequently  observed,  that  the  exertions  of  private  humanity  might 
reach  almost  every  case  of  real  distress :  and  so  it  probably  would 
in  a  properly  constituted  stfite  of  society. 

In  conclusion,  too,  it  should  be  observed,  that  censure  and 
puniahment  also  nuiy  exceed  their  just  limits. — In  the  cases  of  the 
persons  lately  indicted  for  a  conspiracy,  treason  or  sedition,  it 
should  be  recollected,  that  many  of  them  have  been  pronounced 
MOT  GUILTY  by  a  jury  of  their  country.  Justice,  therefore, 
rec|uires  that  they  at  least  should  reoeive  no  pecuniary  injury.  In 
Xhis  pamphlet,  indeed,  those  convicted  of  sedition^  whether  justly 
or  unjustly,  are  coupled  with  such  as  have  been  pronounced  inno* 
cent  of  h^her  crimes. — They  are  here,  it  is  true,  stated  merely  as 
cases  of  distress,  without  any  reasonings  ;  and  the  reader  must  make 
what  use  of  them  he  thinks  proper.  He  must,  however,  be  re* 
minded,  that  the  bill  of  rights  has  declared,  that  excessive  fines 
ought  not  to  be  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  uigust  punishments  in* 
flicted  :  that  the  reasonableness  of  fines  too  ought  to  be  regulated 
by  the  determination  of  Magna  Cuarta,  one  clause  of  which 
is,  that  no  freeman  shall  be  amerced  for  a  small  crime,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  his  crime,  and  that  the  amercement  should 
be  in  mercy ;^  and  that  this  amercement  should  be  according  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  offence  and  the  offender.  In 
&ie  present  instance  the  persons  are  utterly  incapable  of  paying 
Iheir  fines ;  and  if  they  are  not  assisted,  they  and  their  families 
must  be  iu  danger  of  perishing. 

On  a  retrospective  view  of  the  entire  subject  of  this  Disserta* 
tion  on  Benevolence,  the  reader  will  please  to  consider  all  its 
MWs  and  pretensions. 


*  See  Blackstone's  Commentaries.^VoL  iv.  chap.  89. 
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A  LETTER 


HENRY  BROUGHAM,  Esq. 


Sir, 

If  you  have  ever  started  at  the  sound  of  unexpected  and  unme- 
rited reproach)— if  you  have  ever  felt  the  glow  of  shame,  that  your 
character  and  actions  had  not  secured  you  from  the  imputation  of 
crimes,  of  which  you  were  incapable ; — and  if  your  bosom  has 
ever  swelled  with  indignation,  that  any  bold  accuser  had  dared  to 
charge  you  with  practices  equally  abhorrent  from  your  nature  and 
your  station  in  society  }— you  will  know  how  to  judge  of  the  fed- 
.  ings  which  have  been  excited  in  me  by  your  letter  to  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  and  by  the  evidence  on  which  it  professes  to  be  founded. 
—But  if  you  have  never  experienced  this  moral  tenderness,  these 
observations  will  be  lost  upon  you  j  you  will  be  a  stranger  to  the 
injury  of  which  you  are  the  author ; — you  will  smile  at  the  pain 
which  you  have  produced  ; — you  will  have  scattered  your  <<  fire- 
brands," and  be  at  ease  while  others  burn  in  the  flames  kindled  by 
your  cruel  sport. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  will  peruse  this  remonstrance 
with  suitable  emotions  5  and  I  shall  be  secure  of  the  protecting 
feelings  of  all  who  know  the  charm  of  pure  character,  and,  there- 
fore, shrink  from  the  attempts  of  unsupported  and  unprincipled 
slander.  The  transactions  of  a  parish  are,  indeed,  obscure  and 
deadening  subjects  ;  nor,  in  themselves,  do  they  hold  out  to  the 
reader  an  expectation  of  any  thing  but  fatigue  and  disgust.  But 
accident  sometimes  lends  an  interest  to  insignificant  matters.  You 
have  shed  the  sanction  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
over  ignorance  and  falsehoods,  which,  on  the  spot  of  the  transac- 
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tioiiS)  are  derided  and  scorned  b]r  almost  every  person  of  decent 
station  and  chatacter ;  and  those  who,  in  their  neighbouriiood^ 
would  scarcely  be  believed  Mrithout  a  voucher,  have  been  anxiously 
listened  to  by  you,  as  if  they  were  the  oracles  of  all  truth.  They 
are  delighted  at  so  unexpected  a  protection ;  and,  doubtless,  they 
kave  wondered  at  the  sudden  and  unusual  importance  attributed 
to  their  assertions. 

In  the  inquiry  instituted  by  you  in  June  last  concerning  the  Hos- 
pital of  Archbishop  Whitgitt  at  Croydon,  you  thought  proper,  by 
a  question  to  one  of  your  witnesses,  to  imphcate  me  in  a  responsibi- 
lity for  its  management.  Had  you  asked  specially,  whether  my  si* 
tuation,  as  vicar,  gave  me  any  control  over  the  Hospital^  the  an- 
swer must  have  been,  no.  But  from  this  yon  abstained,  and  have 
left  me  in  the  unpleasant  situation  of  which  I  complain.  You 
have  thrown  upon  me  an  appearance  of  guilt  which  you  can  never 
substantiate. — ^I  must,  therefore,  inform  you  what  has  been  the  a- 
mount  of  my  occasional  agency  at  the  Hospital,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  visitor.     And,  as  I  perceive,    that  those  on  whose  reports 

Jou  have  so  unhappily  relied,  have  either  misinformed  you,  or 
ave  left  you  in  a  convenient  ignorance,  concerning  the  other  en- 
dowed charities  of  that  place,  I  will  present  to  you  a  general 
sketch  of  them,  and  the  nature  of  my  connection  with  them.— 

IsL  The  Hospital  of  Archbishop  Whitgiji  was  founded  for 
certain  poor  people  of  the  parishes  of  Croydon  and  Lambeth. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  to  be  the  visitor  s  and  the 
Vicar  of  Croydon  was  to  hold  that  office  only  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  See.  A  Grammar  School  was  annexed  to  the  Hospital ; 
where  the  very  poor  of  Croydon  were  to  be  taught  freely,  and 
those  of  a  belter  condition  were  to  pay  something  to  the  school- 
master. Perhaps,  for  about  half  a  century  past,  there  have  been 
no  scholars.  When,  in  1812,  it  became  expedient  to  open- a  new 
school  in  connection  with  the  National  Institution,  it  was  suggested, 
that  the  vacant  Grammar  School  might,  peihaps,  be  used,  if  care 
were  taken,  at  the  same  time,- to  provide .  another  room  for  the 
founder's  scholars,  should  any  offer  themselves.  The  proposal 
was  submitted  to  counsel ;  and  the  now  Mr.  Justice  Park,  Mr. 
Justice  Best,  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Taddy,  who  were  either  inhabi- 
tants of  the  parish,  or  visitants  there,  readily  contribute4  their 
opinions,  that  the  measure  was  both  meritorious  and  legal.  Un- 
der this  sanction,  I  had  no  scruple  to  apply  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  for  the  old  room,  which  his  Grace  instantly  and  cheer- 
fully granted.  This  is  the  real  state  of  the  offence  which  the  wit- 
ness has  coupled  with  my  name,  and .  magnified  into  the  Arch- 
bishop^s  refusal  to  revive  the  original  school. 

If  the  funds  of  the  Hospital  had  been  touched  for  this  purpose^ 
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blame  Aight  still  have  been  laid  \  but  all  was  done  at  our  own  prl« 
vate  expense.  Tbe  Master  of  the  new  school  was  paid  hf  th^ 
subscription  of  the  fnends  of  the  church  estaUishment ;  aiid  the 
new  roQin»  adjoining  to  the  original  Grammar  School,  was  built^ 
from  the  same  fund,  for  the  Grammar  scholars  of  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  if  sny  should  choose  to  come.  On  recent  inquiry  from 
the  present  schoolmaster  of  the  foundation,  it  appears,  that  not  9 
single  proposal  has  been  made  to  him  for  the  admission  of  children 
there.  One  of  the'  witaesses  informs  you,  that  the  inhabitaritf 
do  not  know  the  pnTilege  they  have  to  send  scholars.  It  is  their 
own  fault.  It  has  been  repeatedly  announced.  Once  it  was  done 
through  my  own  advice  \  and  notices  were  stuck  on  the  church  door 
and  all  the  public  places  of  the  parish* 

As  to  the  revenues  of  the  Hospital,  I  might  omit  all  mention  of 
them,  as  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  have  no  concern  with  them. 
They  are  administered  entirely  by  the  members  of  the  Hospital* 
On  one  occasion  only  did  I  become  acquainted  with  them.  Tbe 
schoolmaster  had,  from  custom,  managed  the  property,— -subject, 
however,  to  the  orders  of  the  Archbishop,  and  had  kept  the  ac* 
counts.  But,  some  years  since,  suspicions  having  arisen  of  clan* 
destine  transactions  *,  and  complaints  having  been  made  to  the  visitor, 
his  Grace  appointed  the  late  Dr.  Vyse  and  myself  his  agents  to 
ascertain  the  balance  of  th^  accounts  between  the  late  schoolnuster 
and  the  Hospital.  I  will  not  here  repeat  the  particulars  of  so  unfor* 
tunate  a  discovery.  I  shall  only  observe,  that,  since  that  event, 
and  the  necessary  resignation  of  the  schoolmaster,  the  warden 
of  the  Hospital,  and  the  two  clavigers,  keep  all  monies  in  their 
strong  box  under  th^ir  own  keys.  I  have  mentioned  this  for  the 
purpose  of  convincing  you,  that,  without  the  special  authority  of 
the  visitor,  I  could  not  have  touched  the  books  of  the  Hospital  i 
and  hence,  the  insinuation  to  which  the  testimony  points,  that  I 
have  been  wanting  in  my  duty,  because,  during  an  incumbency  of 
twenty  .years,  I  did  not  restrain  the  proceedings,  is  utterly  grounds 
less.  I  had  no  power.  I  was  excluded  by  the  very  constitution 
of  the  Hospital. 

I  am  now  about  to  add  another  particular  which,  perhaps,  will 
surprise  you :  namely,  that  not  only  was  I  excluded  from  the 
management  of  the  property,  but  the  Archbishop  himself.  When 
the  warden  and  poor  brethren  took  the  afiairs  of  the  Hospital  into 
their  own  hands,  the  Archbishop,  acting  on  the  customary  author 
rity,  sent  them  an  injunction  not  to  proceed  with  the  destruction 
of  tbe  timber  on  the  estates,  which  had  already  begun,  without 
the  usual  reference  to  him.  But  having  now  the  benefit  of  other 
advice,  they  answered  his  Grace,  that  all  the  power  which  they 
conceived  to  be  given  him  by  the  statutes  was  to  come  among  them 
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and  compoae  tb^r  q«siK«ls  mfhin  tlie  walUi  &c.}  and  tbat  they; 
would  manage  their  own  propeijtjr  in  their  own  maimer.  Under 
Ais  defiance,  the  Archbishop  sent  tjie  case  to  a  person  deservedly 
dear  to  you,  the  late  Sir  Samuel  RpmiUy*  He  was  desired  to  say, 
whether  the  Archbishop  had  the  power,  not  only  of  punishing 
offences  and  redressing  grieyances,  b^t  of  « inteirfering  in  the 
management  of  the  Hospital,  so  as  to  be  necessarily  consulted  oi> 
the  renewal  of  leases, — the  ailixiag  o/  the  seal  to  any  instrument 
affecting  the  interest  of  .the  Hospital, — the  cutting  of  timber,  and 
the  appropriation  of  the  revenues^  the  w^den  being  generally  an 
ignorant  man,  chosen  by  the  poor  themselves,  and  one  of  their 
own  body."  All  these  powers  had  been  exercised  by  former 
anchhishopa,  but  the  time  wa^  now  come  for  a  change;  and  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Samuel  was,  th:^  the  Archbishop  had  no  right  to 
interfere  in  the  cases  desaibed  \  that  he  had  no  other  authority 
than  that  of  visitor  and  patron,  and  that  the  general  management 
was  with  the  Hospital  This  is  somewhat  extraordinary!  You 
have  recently  produced  jpour  letter  to  Sir  Samuel,  which  mveighs^ 
with  particular  warmth,  against  the  management  of  this  Hospital ', 
and  one  of  the  strong  tendencies  of  your  stat^sient  (notwithstand^ 
ing  a  needless  sentence  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  disarming  his 
resentment)  is,  to  throw  an  obloquy  on  the  Archbishop,  becausie, 
for  so  many  years,  be  had  permitted  the  continuance  of  a  system 
which,  according  to  Sir  Samuel  himself,  was  not  within  his 
Grace's  authority ! 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  you  p:ubllshed  vour  letter  without 
submitting  it  to  Sir  Samuel.  Indeed  we  |K)w  know  the  contrary  ; 
and  this  leads  us  to  a  fact  somewhat  singular.  Notwithstanding 
die  satisfactory  explanation  which  has'boen  given  to  you,  of  certain 
points  which  once  seemed  criminal  in  your  eyes,  the  last  edition 
of  your  letter  has  appeared  with  all  the  accusations  cpntained  in 
the  first.  And  the  principle  on  which  this  i^  done,  is  such  aS; 
must  be  deeply  felt  smd  admired.  Your  candor  is  ready,  it  seems,  to 
make  some  verbal  acknowledgment  of  errors  into  which  you  may 
have  faUen.  But  every  part  of  your  lette.r  having  been  submitted 
to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  before  iis  publication,  your  delicacy  towards 
bis  memory  will  not  permit  you  to  alter  a  syllable  of  the  text  which 
had  received  the  sanction  of  such  a  m^n  !  It  would  be  extraordi- 
nary indeed,  if  we  could  suppose,  that,  with  a  similar  SQnsibility 
towards  yourself,  Sir  Samuel  had  affectionately  permitt<^  from. 
your  pon  that  censure  of  the  Archbishpp,  from  which  his  own 
oad  previously  delivered  him.  But,  unquestionably,  he  had  for* 
gotten  his  own  opimon.  In  the  mean  time>  the  Arobbisbpp  is  irtr 
a  situation  sufiiciently  perplexing  between  you  both.  $ir  Samuel; 
has  tied  up  his  hands ;  and  you'  coniplftin  to  Sir  Samuel  of  H^ 
VOL.  XIV.  Pam.  NO.  XXVII.  G 
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inactivity  I  Sir  Samuel  has  taken  from  him  die  ancient  power  of 
preventing  mischief;  and  you  reproach  him  with  the  existence  of 
had  practices  !  Sir  Samuel  has  forbidden  him  to  interfere  till  the 
statutes  are  broken ;  and  you  lament  that  the  institution  is  not 
governed  according  to  its  ordinances  ! 

'  I  pass  from  this  strange  matter  to  a  dull  fact.  I  am  still  a 
trustee,  with  other  persons  named  by  the  Archbishop,  for  one  of 
the  estates  of  the  Hospital.  A  sum  of  money  also  belonging  to  it, 
in  the  funds,  stands  in  my  name,  and  that  of  others.  But  in  neither 
case  have  I  had  any  administration,  or  use,  of  the  rents  and  profits, 
which  are  all  received  by  the  members  or  officers  of  the  Hospital. 
One  of  your  witnesses  affirms,  that  I  have  "  refused  to  give  up  tbe 
trust,"  and  it  may  occasion  some  surprise.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  sum  of  money.  It  is  false  that  I  have  given  a  general  refusal  to 
resign,  as  stated  by  the  witness.  I  am  ready  to  resign  at  a  proper  time, 
and  to  proper  persons.  But  it  is  true,  that  I  did  refuse  to  those 
who  once  specially  urged  me  to  it.  These  were  certain  persons 
newly  connectedwith  the  Hospital,  and  who  declared  their  wish 
to  be  themselves  appointed.  I  did  not  know  any  wrong  inten- 
tions in  those  persons.  But  they  were  in  situations  wUch  must 
create  large  occasional  debts  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  Hospital. 
I  deemed  it  my  duty,  therefore,  not  to  surrender  the  guardianship 
of  this  money  to  those  who  had  so  near  an  interest  in  it,  and  whose 
characters,  as  strangers,  could  not,  at  the  moment,  be  satisfacto- 
rily known  to  me. 

2.  Another  charity-school  at  Croydon  is  that  of  Archbishop 
Tenisarit  for  a  certain  number  of  boys  and  girls.  With  this  is. 
connected,  under  the  same  trustees,  the  management  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud's  bequest,  for  the  apprenticing  of  boys.  The  whole 
was  well  administered :  and  indeed  the  witnesses  confess  that  they 
have  little  to  say  about  it.  I  was  long  an  acting  governor  here, 
and  am  persuaded  that  the  income  was  managed  with  all  proper 
attention.  The  rent  of  the  estates  being  raised,  and  the  number 
of  scholars  fixed,  the  income  exceeded  the  expenditure ;  and  we 
funded  several  sums  which  were  not  wanted,  reserving  for  future 
consideration  how  they  might  be  most  beneficially  employed  for 
Ae  purposes  of  the  charity. 

S.  Ellis  Davids  Alms-house j  for  a  certain  number  of  poorjnen 
and  women,  has  already  given  rise  to  local  disputes.  It  was  found- 
ed by  one  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI., 
and  that  company  are  the  visitors.  Tne  persons  who  have  given  you 
information  concerning  Archbishop  Whitgift's  Hospital,  have  been, 
with  equal  truth,  the  accusers  of  the  governors  of  the  Alms*house^ 
as  usurpers  of  its  management.  The  accusation  seemed  plausible. 
The  vicar^  churchwardens^   and  some  of  the  inhabitants  are  the 
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actual  managers,  instead  of  the  poor  members  themselves,  who,  hj 
the  original  statutes,  had  the  whole  power  of  the  property.  Legal 
proceedings  were  therefore  instituted  against  the  governors.  But 
the^  were  completely  protected  by  the  alteration  of  the  statutes, 
which  had  taken  place  at  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation. 
The  preamble  to  ^e  amended  statutes  relates,  that  the  poor  memr 
bers  had  stolen  or  sold  all  the  moveable  property  of  the  house ;  and 
that  their  general  management  was  altogether  corrupt.  On  this 
account,  a  respectable  trust  was  formed  for  the  future  security  of 
the  property.  This  act  bears  the  name  of  Archbishop  Parker^  the 
Queen's  commissioner. 

The  power  exercised  by  the  governors  being  thus  proved  to  be 
no  usurpation,  the  next  charge  was  that  of  corruption ;  and  the 
Mercers*  Company  were  invoked  to  visit  the  crying  abuses  of  the 
trust, — the  loss  ot  lands,  and  houses,  and  valuable  bequests,  which 
had  been  intercepted  by  the  governors,  and  applied  to  their  own 
use. 

There  was  no  instance  of  a  visitation  on  record.  The  Company 
determined,  however,  to  perform  their  duty.  They  came  to  Croy- 
don, summoned  the  parties  before  them,  inspected  the  books,  and 
.heard  the  whole  cause.  They  pronounced  the  condemnation  of 
myself  and  the  other  governors  in  the  following  resolutions. 

(copy.) 
At  a  Meeting  of  the  Master  and  Wardens^  held  at  Mercers'  Hall, 
on  Monday^  the  eighth  day  of  February,   1813,  on    Matters 
relating  to  the  Alms-house  at  Croydon^  founded  by  Ellis  Davy, 
the  fdUming  Resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to  :  viz. 

Resolved, 

That  the  Master  and  Wardens  are  of  opinion,  that  the  present 
Governors  of  Ellis  Davy's  Alms-house  have  faithfully  discharged 
their  duty,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  ancient  system  of  leasing, 
although,  they  wish  the  original  practice  had  been  that  of  annual 
letting,  according  to  the  Will  of  the  Testator,' 

Tlut  they  are  of  opinion,  that  the  sutement  contained  in  the 
Petition  of  the  poor  people  is  not  correct,  and  that  the  said  Master  ' 
and  Wardens  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  schedule 
submitted  by  the  Governors. 

That  on  the  examination  of  the  cash  account  exhibited  to  them^ 

■  This  alludes  to  four  houses  only,  which  were  ordered  by  the  founder  to 
be  let  at  yearly  rents,  as  a  consuiu  fund  for  the  repair  of  ti)«*  Alma-house. 
All  the  rest  of  the  properly  was  leased  on  fines  from  the  beginning.  The 
houses  dso  had  gone  mtu  the  same  mode  of  leasing  before  Uis  time  of  tlie 
present  Trustees. 
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they  have  tiot  been  able  to  dkcover  ^anv  vsduable  bequest  I^t  to  the 
Chatity,  and  that  the  otoly  legacy  of  which  there  is  certain  evideacQ, 
i(S  that  beqvieathed  by  Steward  Farley,  lately  deceaaed,  the  produce 
of  which,  according  to  the  accounts,  is  funded  for  the  advantage 
of  the  poor  people  resifie&t  in  the  said  Almshouse*  according  to 
xhie  will  of  the  said  Testator. 

Wm.  Ei>w.  Ward,  Clerk. 
Mercers'  Hall,  Feb.  8,  1815. 

4f.  I  come  finally  to  Smith's,  or  the  Dept/ord  Estates.  As  to 
the  conduct  of  myself  and  others,  in  the  management  of  this  proper- 
ty, you  have  been  su£ciently  corrected  in  Mr.  Drummond's  printed 
letter.'  Your  witnesses  had  affinped,  that  it  produced  only  l4eSl, 
a  year,  instead  of  1 OOOZ.  or  1 500/.  its  proper  value.  And  you, 
always  flying  to  the  extremity  of  things,  informed  the  world  that 
it  produced  "  nothing."  You  now  know,  that,  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  ground,  scarcely  more  than  an  acre  and  a  half  is  let  for 
ninety  years,  and  on  a  building  lease,  which  has  created  a  row  of 
good  houses,  and  secured  a  valuable  reversion  to  the  charity  ;  and 
that  the  rest  is  let  on  common  leases  of  twenty-one  years,  at  a  large 
farming  rent. 

These  estates  have  been  some  time  in  litigation*  It  had  never 
been  ascertained,  whether  the  Henry  Smith  who  left  them  to  the 
parish  of  Croydon,  were  the  same  person  who  gave  other  estates 
to  difierent  parishes  in  Surrey,  and  whether  they  were  to  follow 
the  destination  of  the  latter.  For  the  estates  left  to  the  other 
parishes  is  exprfessly  provided  a  general  trust,  which  receives  the 
income,  and  issues  it,  or  portions  of  it,  to  the  several  parishes. 
But  the  estates  left  to  Croydon  are  not  so  ordered ;  and  a  remark- 
able  difference  obtains  there.  A  local  trust  exists^  without  any 
superintendence  of  the  general  trust.  It  caA  be  traced  back  to 
1 69 1 ,  and  even  at  that  time  nothing  appears  as  to  its  origin. 
The  independent  existence  and  agency  of  the  local  trust  have 
therefore  been  established  without  the  possibility  of  further  contra- 
diction. But  their  powers  extend  only  to  the  management  of  the 
estates.  The  application  of  the  income  was  never  in  the  trustees  / 
but,  under  the  very  trusts  declared  hy  the  donor  himself,  ims  vested 
exclusively  in  tht  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor.  The 
present  Trustees,  therefore,  have  acted  on  this  principle,  trans- 
mitted by  their  predecessors.  They  have  never  detained  the 
money  from  the  parish  officers.  They  are  simply  the  medium 
through  which  it  is  conveyed.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  usual  to 
give  notice  to  the  churchwardens,  of  the  day  when  the  rents  are 
received,  and  to  make  instant  payment  to  them.  When  the  money 

'  See  the  Appendix. 
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tt  dnia  paid  over»  die  faacdoa  of  the  trustees  is  at  an  end.  The 
parish  oiEcers  therefore  are  alone  responsible  for  the  income 
wluch  they  thus  receive* 

The  proceedings  on  this  subject  had  commenced  by  petition 
under  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  act :  but  the  dispute  to  the  title  of 
these  estates  between  the  general  and  local  trust  proved  an 
obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  the  question  by  the  court ;  and  the 
cause  was  dismissed.  At  this  moment,  thet^ore*  the  Local  Trusteee 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  file  an  inlormationy  under  the  sanction  of 
the  attorney-general,  for  the  future  application  of  the  moaey^ 
and  until  an  order  is  obtained*  they  refrain,  under  the  advice  of 
couaad)  from  paying  over  die  money,  as  usual>  to.  the  parish 
officers.  In  die  mean  tiaaoe,  the  money  is  vested  in  the  funds* 
^  These  are  all  the  endowed  chs^ities  of  Croydon. 

1.  On  a  review  of  them,  you  may  now  see,  that  I  was  excluded 
from  all  nianagement  of  Archhishc^  Whit;gift'6  Hospital,  and 
cannot  be  responsible  for  it  to  you  <Hr  any  other  person. 

2.  For  Archbishop  Tenison's  School  I  am  responsible,  <  together 
with  the  other  governors ;  and  I  wish  for  the  arrival  of  the  dav 
when  its  management  may  be  examAued  by  any  gentlemen  of  trutn 
and  honor. 

3.  The  question  concerning  Ellis  Davy's  Alms-house  has  been 
sJready  determined  by  the  visitors,  -who  have  honorably  discharged 
me  and  my  colleagues  from  all  personal  blame. 

4.  The  management  of  Smith's,  or  the  Deptford  estates,  is 
fuUy  explained  in  Mr.  Drummond's  letter  *,  nor,  after  this,  could 
you,  without  personal  dishonor,  persist  in  the  original  statement 
of  it  given  in  your  letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  were  you  not 
protected  by  that  amiable  sensibility  towards  nis  memory,  to 
which  I  have  already  adverted. 

This  might  be  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  precipiution  and 
injustice  with  which  you  have  treated  my  name.  While  the 
calumny  was  confined  to  the  persons  with  wnom  it  began*  it  was 
too  contemptible  to  be  noticed.  But  your  adoption  of  it  compels 
me  to  address  you  thus  publicly.  It  may  appear  to  you,  perhaps, 
that  I  have  spoken  with  too  much  warmth.  I  cannot  do  less. 
You  have  attempted  a  serious  injury  to  my  name.  For  a  consi- 
derable part  of  my  life,  character  was  almost  my  only  possession. 
By  the  blessing  of  Providence,  it  has  raised  me  to  affluence  and 
honors :  but,  valuing  them  highly  as  I  do,  I  would  cast  them 
from  me,  and  return  to  any  station  of  privacy  or  humbleness, 
rather  than  wear  them  with  such  stains  as  you  seek  to  throw 
upon  me. 

In  taking  my  leave,  I  will  add  a  general  declaration  concerning 
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iDy  conduct  as  to  those  charities^  to  which  I  call  your  serious . 
attention. 

I  was  never  treasurer,  or  receivery  in  my  own  person,  of  die 
income  of  any  of  them. 

I  have  never  rented  any  of  the  property  of  which  I  was 
Trustee. — And 

From  no  part  of  them  have  I  ever  received,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  any  gain  or  benefit  whatever. 

I  am  told  indeed,  that,  in  private,  you  have  disclaimed  all 
imputation  of  this  kind  to  mei  and  that  you  have  expressed  all  the 
respect  which  I  could  desire  from  you,  for  my  character. 

I  am  not  satisfied,  however,  with  these  personal  acknow- 
ledgments ;  nor  indeed  can  I  reconcile  them  with  the  ambiguous 
position  in  which  you  have  thought  proper  to  place  me  before 
the  public. 

I  have  been  impelled,  therefore,  by  feelines  which  I  cannot 
resist,  to  address  you  in  this  open  manner,  and  am. 

Sir, 

With  proper  consideration. 

Your  humble  servant, 

JOHN  IRELAND. 

Deanery  f  Wettminsier^ 
Dec.  21,  1818. 
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LETTER  TO  H.  BROUGHAM,  Esq. 

Croydon,  I6th  November,  1818. 
Sir, 

I  TAKE  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of  the 
statement  made  in  your  letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  resjpecting 
that  part  of  the  Crotdon  Charities  with  which  I  am  profession- 
ally connected  :  viz.  the  lands  at  Streatham  and  at  New-Cross. 
My  object  is  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  trustees  from  the 
errpileous  representation  which  has  been  made  of  their  conduct. 

It  is  stated '  that  there  are  twenty-six  acres  of  land  at  New- 
Cross,  by  Deptford,  let  at  143/.  a  year,  and  worth  now,  as  the 
witness  is  told,  1000/.  a  year  ;  and  they  are  let,  he  believes,  on  a 
sixty  years  lease. 

And,  *  that  there  are  seven  acres  of  land,  called  the  <«  Hermit- 
age Land,''  at  Streatham,  which  are  let  at  35/.  per  annum. 

A  question  is  put,'  <<  What  is  the  yearly  value  of  the  estate 
at  New-Cross  of  thirty-five  acres  of  land  ?  (the  twenty-six  must 
be  here  meant) — and  the  answer  is,  <<  I  suppose  1000/.  or  1500/, 
a  year.''  It  is  here  stated,  that  the  lease  is  said  to  be  for  ninety,  years^ 
and  the  witness  thinks  it  has  been  let  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

With  respect  to  the  <<  Hermitage  Lands,"  no  imputation  is  cast 
upon  the  Trustees ;  and  the  observations  I  am  about  to  make,  relate 
therefore  only  to  the  land  at  New-Cross. 

From  the  evidence  above  stated,  it  appears  that  the  trustees 
have  let,  for  sixty  or  ninety  years,  at  only  14?3/.  a  year,  twenty-six 
acres  of  land,  which  are  worth  1000/.  or  1500/.  a  year. 

This  is  a  very  serious  charge.  To  let  lands  at  rents  so  much 
below  their  value,  and  moreover  to  prevent  their  improvement  by 
tying  them  up  for  so  long  a  term  of  years,  is  certainly  not  the  way 
in  which  persons  would  deal  with  their  own  estates  ;  and,  therefore, 
any  trustees  of  charity  estates,  letting  them  in  this  disadvantageous 

■  AppeDdix,p.  88.  *  p.ST.  '  p.  89. 
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manner,  must  be  guilty  either  of  gro3s  negligence,  or  of  a  corrupt 
motive. 

But  the  facts  are  these.  Of  the  above  mentioned  twenty-six 
acres,  one  parcel  of  ground,  containing  la.2r.  32p.,  was  let,  in  the 
year  1786,  upon  a  lease  of  nintety-nine  years,  at  the  yearly  rent 
of  48/.,  and  the  lessee  was  to  lay  out  1600/.  in  building  houses 
thereon,  of  such  dimensions,  and  with  such  materials,  &c.  as  is  in 
the  lease  particularly  prescribed.  This  parcel  of  ground  lies  adjoin- 
ing to  the  turnpike  road  leading  from  London  to  Depttord. 
The  1600/.  and  a  great  deal  more  money,  has  been  laid  out  by  the 
lessee  in  building  a  row  of  good  houses,  and  doubtless  this  estate  is 
now  (as  the  witnesses  state)  very  valuable.  The  trustees  treated 
for  the  lease  with  the  advice  of  a  surveyor  ;  and  the  measure  is,  in 
every  respect,  an  advantageous  one  for  the  charity.  This  is  the 
state  of  the  case  with  respect  to  such  part  of  the  twenty-six  acres, 
viz.  la.  2r.  32/?.  as  is  let  upon  a  long  lease. 

But  the  information  given  to  the  committee,  (and  since  published) 
is,  that  the  whole  of  the  twenty-six  acres  is  let  on  a  ninety  years 
lease.  Except  the  la.  2r.  32/).,  no  part  of  the  twenty-six  acres 
lies  in  a  situation  for  improvement  by  building,  but  is  used,  and 
must  be  used,  simply  as  land  in  the  ordinary  course  of  cultivation ; 
and  it  is  let  on  twenty-one  years  leases.  The  last  leases  expired 
at  Lady-day  1799,  and,  a  short  time  previous  to  that  period,  the 
trustees  publicly  advertised  that  they  should  meet  at  the  New-Cross 
Inn,  on  the  29th  March,  1799,  to  let  these  lands,  in  cerrain 
specified  lots,  <*  on  leases  for  twenty-one  years,  to  the  bidders  of 
the  highest  rents,  provided  the  responsibility  of  such  bidders  should 
be  approved  of  by  the  trustees  :**  and  the  lands  were  thereupon 
let  as  follows:— 


A.  R.  p. 

14  2  18  to   Rob^ft  Edmcmds,  at  the  rent  of  5( /. 

8  «  21  John  Holcombe  -  -  -  35/. 

1  2  13  John  Evans        .  -  .  .  10/. 


Leases  were  granted  accordingly,  and  the  rents  are  regularly  paid. 
At  tliis  letting  there  was  a  competition,  and  an  improvement 
in  the  rents  took  place.  The  rents  before  were  51/.  10s. ;  the 
rents  procured  by  this  letting  amount  to  95/.  This  95/.  added 
to  the  48/.  (the  rent  under  the  building  lease),  makes  143/., 
the  total  rental  (as  stated  by  the  witnesses)  of  these  twenty-six 
acres  of  land. 
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With  respect  to  the  bttildiiigs»  the  trustees  have  taken  care 
to  have  them  all  erected  according  to  the  stipulations  m  the  lease; 
One  instance  occurred  of  an  under-lessee  building  a^  house 
without  giving  (as  by  the  lease  he  was  required  to  do)  notice  to 
die  trustees  ;  and  he  had  constructed  part  of  it  in  an  insufficient 
manner,  inconsistently  with  the  regulations  expressed  in  the  lease. 
As  800%  however,  as  the  trustees  learnt  that  a  building  was  going 
cm^  they  caused  It  to  be  examined,  and  they  found  that  it  was 
tiled  instead  of  slated,  and  that  the  timber  in  the  roof  was  of 
insufficient  scantling ;  and  they  obliged  the  lessee  to  cause  the 
roof  to  be  taken  off,  and  the  house  to  be  finished  in  conformity) 
in  every  respect,  with  the  terms  of  the  lease.  The  trustees 
occasionally  visit  the  houses^  and  see  that  they  are  kept  in  a  proper 
Utate  of  repair. 

According  to  this  statement  of  mine>  (and  I  am  prepared  to  prove 
the  truth  of  every  part  of  it,)  the  conduct  of  the  trustees  is  not 
such  as  it  has  been  represented  to  be*  They  have  not  abused 
their  trust  by  foolislily  or  basely  letting,  for  nearly  a  century, 
at  ]  43/.  what  ought  to  produce  1000/.  or  1500/.  a  year.  Xhey 
have  let  for  ninety^nine  years  such  part  only  of  the  land  as  could 
be  advantageously  let  on  a  building  lease,  and  have  thereby  procured 
for  the  charity  a  present  rent  beyond  what  could  have  been 
procured  by  any  other  means,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  valuable 
reversion  ;  and  all  the  remainder  of  the  land  they  have  let  on  usual  hus* 
bandry  leases,  to  respectable  tenants,  and  at  the  highest  rents  that 
could  be  obtained. 

It  is  admitted,  in  the  evidence^  that  the  rents  of  these  two  charity 
estates  are  paid,  though  the  term  by  which  that  fact  is  expressed 
is  a  singular  one.  It  is  said,  <<  the  money  is  brought  Jbrward 
by  Mr.  Drummond  of  Croydon,  and  brought  into  the  Church- 
wardens' accounts."  The  tenants  pay  their  rents  at  a  meeting  of 
the  trustees  ;  the  senior  churchwarden  is  always  apprised  by 
me  of  the  meeting,  and  he  attends  to  receive  the  money.  The 
trustees,  being  the  lessors,  sign  the  receipts,  and  the  money  is 
forthwith  paid  over  to  the  churchwarden.  The  money  never  goes 
into  the  pockets  of  die  trustees  for  an  instant,  nor  ever  into  mine. 
The  term  «  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Drummond, "  seems  therefore 
not  to  express  very  correctly  the  part  I  have  in  the  payment  of  the 
money,  which,  in  truth,  is  no  more  than  this — ^I  count  the  money 
when  it  is  paid  down  by  the  tenants,  I  prepare  the  receipts  for 
the  trustees  to  sign,  and  I  see  the  money  inmiediately  handed 
over  to  the  churchwarden. 

But  it  is  said  '  that  <<  there  are  petitions  in  chancery  which  stop 
it,    and   things    are   not  brought  forward  as  they  should   be." 

^  Appendix,  p.  36. 
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The  purpose  of  the  present  proceedings  is  to  regulate  the  manner 
in  which  these  rents'  shall  be  administered  to  the  objects  of  the 
charity  by  the  parish  officers.  The  duty  of  the  trustees  is  only 
to  let  and  m^age  the  estates  properly^  and  to  see  the  rents  paid 
into  the  parish  officers'  hands.  But,  the  proceedings  being  com- 
menced, the  counsel  for  the  trustees  advised  them  that,  while  the 
question  respecting  the  mode  of  application  of  these  charity  funds 
was  pending,  the  trustees  should  not  pay  over  the  money  to  the 
church-wardens  as  usual,  but  should  retain  it  till  they  can  pay 
it  over  under  the  direction  and  sanction  of  the  court  The 
trustees  therefore  at  present  receive  the  rents  from  the  tenants,  and 
invest  the  money  immediately  after  they  receive  it,  in  the  funds, 
adding  the  dividends  every  half-year  to  me  capital. 

Thus  I  have  shewn,  I  hope,  that  the  accusation  against  the 
trustees,  as  contained  in  the  evidence,  is  groundless  :— but,  severe 
as  this  accusation  is,  it  falls  short  of  tlut  which  is  contained  in 
your  letter.  I  should  have  supposed  that  the  statements  in  your  letter 
would  be  the  result  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  committee^ 
and  would,  of  course,  be  supported  by  that  evidence  :— but,  in  the 
present  case,  though  the  evidence  (erroneous  as  it  is  in  other 
respects)  does  admit  that  the  seven  acres  at  '^Streatham  are  let 
for  35JL  a  year,'  and  that  the  twenty-six  acres  at  New-Cross  are 
let  for  143/.  a  year;*  yet,  you  have  in  your  letter '  stated  the 
situation  of  these  two  charities  thus— "There  are  two  estates 
belonging  to  the  poor  of  Croydon,  which  ought  to  bring  be- 
tween 1000/.  and  1500Z.  a  year,  and  yet  are  worth  notbhigy  from 
being  badly  let  on  ninety  years  leases." 

I  appeal.  Sir,  to  your  understanding,  and  to  your  sense  of  justice, 
whether  the  representation  thus  made  to  the  public  of  the  con- 
duct  of  these  trustees  is  fair  and  just. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be^ 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

PATRICK  DRUMMOND, 

SOLICITOR  TO  THE  TRUSTEES. 


Appendix,  p.  35.        *  p.  83.        '  p.  16. 
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TO 

R  G.  SPURZHEIM,  M.D. 

AUTHOR   OF  "  OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE  DERANGED 
MANIFESTATION  OF  THE  MIND/' 

&c.  &c. 


J  HAVE  no  fondness  for  Dedications^  as  joa  ivell  know ;  since 
I  have  always  been  of  opinion  with  yourself,  that  the  seeking  for 
patronage,  and  the  sheltering  oneselt  under  the  authority  either  of 
renowned  individuals,  or  of  societies,  were  things  very  hurtful  to 
the  cause  of  Science.  Nevertheless  have  I  taken  this  plan  in  the 
present  work,  for  the  sajke  of  acknowledging  my  debt  to  yourself 
for  what  I  think  the  most  useful  part  of  these  observations. 

During  our  walks  in  the  mountainous  countries  through  which 
we  travelled  together,  we  had  often  opportunity  of  talking  over  the 
subjects  of  our  inquiries.     And  I  was  much  struck  with  the  curious 
things  you  told  me  about  the  Periods  observed  by  many  diseases 
of  the  Drain,  as  well  by  those  of '"what  is  called  the  automatic  Life. 
I  began  from  this  time  to  remark  the  Periods  of  Diseases  with  new 
views.     I  had  long  noticed  the  eflFects  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
body  'f  but  I  had  not  till  now  thought  that  this  influence  from  with- 
out could  be  periodical.     I  began  also  to  find  other  sorts  of  Periods, 
besides  those  which  happen  once  in  twenty-eight  days,  on  which 
you  made  such  curious  remarks.    I  went  on  with  these  observations, 
and  made  them  my  chief  employment  ever  since  I  left  you  at  Capel 
Cling,  in  August,  1815.     I  have  taken  various  occasions  to  gather 
information  from  persons  subject  to  fits  of  insanity,  and  of  other 
periodical  nervous  complaints,    respecting  these  afore-mentioned 
periods.     And  I  have  strengthened  in  my  own  mind,  by  number- 
less facts,  the  justness  of  your  belief  respecting  the  being  of  some 
periodical  influence  from  without,  on  the  functions  of  me  Brain 
and  Nerves.     In  non.e  of  the  many  Madhouses  which  I  have  seen, 
have  I  found  many  useful  observations  already  made  on  the  Periods 
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of  the  DiseatM  of  die  Mbid.  But  tbete  efstablieluveiUt,  «s  you 
well  know,  axe  often  so  jhamcfuUy  negWcted^  thai  no  good  syste- 
mtttc  plan  of  observation  has  as.  yet  been  set  on  foot  in  them  respect- 
ing  the  disease,  for  the  care  shmI  cure  wfaei?eef  they  were  planned. 
Aheady  are  you  too  wel^  aware  of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  having 
brought  into  view,  by  vour  new  Work  on  Insanity,  the  sorrowful 
state  of  those  who  are  oound  in  fetters  in  the  cells  of  these  houses. 
I  neglected,  however,  no  opportunity  which  offered  itself,  to  satisfy 
myself  of  the  regular  operation  of  this  periodical  influence,  which 
yon  have  since  mentioned  in  your  works,  and  which  I  regard  as 
the  only  useful  part  of  the  hasty  observations  that  I  have  given  out 
here  with  the  view  that  we  may  be  helped  in  our  investigations  by 
the  assistance  of  others,  who  may  hickilv  be  placed  in  situations 
which  give  them  the  range  of  a  wider  field  of  inquiry. 

Although  you  have  l^t  Great  Britain  without  establishing  so 
fully  in  the  minds  of  BritishAnatomists  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
respecting  the  Organs  of  the  Brain,  as  the  clearness  of  the  proofs 
seemed  to  wiarrant,-  you  have  successfully  contended  against  those 
who  have  opposed  them.  Your  opponents  have  shown  that  their 
knowledge  ot  Anatomy  and  Physiology  inras  t6o  inferior  to  your 
own,  to  assist  them  in  the  attack,  and  have  resorted  to  ridicule  and 
other  means,  which  the  weak  have  always  had  recourse  to,  in  the 
absence  of  argument.  But  though  it  will  be  some  time  before 
the  doctrine  of  the  Organs  of  the  Brain  will ,  be  fully  established 
among  the  multitude,  yet  the  valuable  observations  on  Insanity,  and 
its  periodical  exacerbations,  which  you  have  given  the  world  in 
your  late  work,  will  give  rise  to  a  better  knowledge  and  treatment 
of  that  disease.  Already  have  I  foreseen  that  your  book  has  called 
forth  inquiry.  And  different  practitioners  have  taken  hints  from 
various  parts  of  that  useful  volume,  and  science  and  medicine  will 
consequently  be  improved.  I  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
Periodicity  both  of  diseases  in  general,  and  of  Insanity  in  particular, 
since  some  atmospherical  phenomena  which  I  have  observed  dur- 
ing the  times  of  these  Periods,  made  me  think  that  we  shall  be  able, 
by  repeated  observations,  to  unfold  the  cause  of  many  periodical 
illnesses,  soas  to  foreknow  their  coming,  and  guard  against  their 
effects. 

Many  of  these  opinions,  like  those  of  Dr.  Gall  and  yourself,  may 
be  opposed  and  ridiculed  by  persons  who  have  not  been  attentive 
enough  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  But  we  must  call  to  mind,  that 
all  new  doctrines  have  been  opposed  at  first,  and  Science  has  ever 
been  slow  and  wavering  in  her  march.  Fair  opposition,  and  real 
argument,  are  to  be  wished  for,  as  they  bring  out  the  truth ;  but 
the  attacks  of  those  who,  with  the  ratiocinaiio  verbosOf  stigmatised 
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bvv  Darwin  as  the  unphUosophical  jargon  of  ignorance  and  want  of 
philosophy,  exercise  the  vU  vtrhorum  against  whatever  they  cannot' 
understand,  must  be  left  unnoticed  and  unanswered.  A  celebrated 
author  says  on  a  similar  occasion, — The  Moan  pursues  her  course 
unmindfid  of  the  dogs  that  bay  at  her : — we  must  pursue  our  inqui- 
ries, and  recollect,  that— Mit  der  Zeit  kommt  die  Wahrheit  an 
den  Tag. 

Yours  ever, 

THE  AUTHOR. 

P.  S.  I  may  add,  that  even  since  the  printing  of  these  sheets,  I 
have  found  passages  in  the  works  of  many  celebrated  physicians 
relating  to  the  monthly  periods  of  diseases,  which  were  discovered 
too  late  to  be  referred  to  in  the  Index  of  Reference  at  the  end  :  we 
cannot,  therefore,  be  accused  of  inventing  a  theory,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  observations  which  must  excite  inquiry,  and  thereby 
verify  or  confute  our  opinions. 
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OBSERVATIONS,  &c. 


SECTION  I. 

The  Human  Health  is  influenced  by  Aimospherical  Causes. 


It  has  been  a  popular  notion,  time  out  of  mind,  that  atmospheric 
changes  have  an  influence  on  the  state  of  human  health.  And 
such  a  belief  appears  to  be  founded  on  reason :  for,  since  a  number 
of  personsi  of  various  ages,  of  dissimilar  constitutions  and  habits 
of  life,  and  at  different  places,  often  become  the  subjects  of  dis- 
order at  the  same  time,  so  is  it  rational  to  attribute  their  malady 
to  some  general  cause  which  then  prevails.  And  tlie  occurrence 
of  disorder  in  particular  kinds  of  weather,  or  at  stated  seasons  of 
tlie  year,  which  some  persons  experience,  naturally  suggests  the 
idea  that  such  cause  resides  in  the  air. 

But  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  not  the  heat  or  cold,  dampness 
or  drought  of  the  air,^  which  is  chiefly  concerned  in  causing  dis- 
orders, nor  the  sudden  change  from  one  to  another  of  these  states  ; 
but  that  it  is  some  inexplicable  peculiarity  in  its  electric  state* 
The  pain  felt  in  limbs  which  have  been  formerly  broken,  previous 
to  a  change  of  weather,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the. stomachs 
of  many  persons  before  and  during  thunderstorms,  are  sufficient, 
I  think,  to  warrant  such  a  conjecture. 

I  have  observed  people  with  weak  health  complain  of  irritabi- 
lity and  uneasy  feelings,  when,  after  fair  weather,  the  wane-cloud 
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has  first  appeared,  with  other  prognostics  of  rain ;  and  they  have 
felt  relieved  after  the  v  water  has  actually  began  to  fall,  and  have 
said,  "  Now  it  is  down  I  feel  better."  Other  persons  have  ex- 
pressed great  uneasiness  for  some  time  previous  to  a  great  fall  of 
snow,  who  are  not  ordinarily  so  affected  before  rain  : — some  sum- 
mer showers  of  rain  in  large  and  electrified  streams  have  the  op- 
posite effect,  and  produces  pleasurable  feelings. 

During  what  has  been  called  unhealthy  weather,  when  medical 
practitioners  have  spoken  of  the  general  ill  health  of  their  patients, 
have^  I  remarked  circumstances  which  appeared  to  denote  an  irre- 
gular distribution  of  the  atmospheric  electricity.  The  manner  of 
the  distribution,  and  the  continual  and  multiform  changes  of  the 
curlcloud,  branching  about  and  outstretching  its  fibres  in  every  di- 
rection ;  the  sudden  formation  and  subsidence  of  the  sondercloud 
and  wanecloud  in  different  places,  and  the  irregular  appearance  of 
the  other  modifications }«— the  intermitted  action  of  De  Luc*s  aerial 
electroscope ;  strong  and  varying  winds  ;  and  the  abundance  of 
luminous  meteors  by  night  \  are  the  circumstances  to  which  I 
allude.' 

It  cannot,  however,  be  considered^  that  atmospheric  peculiarities 
alone  produce  epidemic  and  other  complaints  :  they  must  be  re- 
garded as  having  a  compound  origin,  and  as  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  peculiar  states  of  aUoosphere  oti  persons  of  particular 
states  of  constitution  \  otherwise,  all  persons  would  be  affected^ 
which  is  contrary  to  experience*  There  are,  probably,^  innu- 
merable varieties  of  temperament,  of  geiieral  habits  of  life,  and  of 
preexisting  diseases,  whicb,4n  difierwdt  subjects,  vary  the  effects  of 
the  air*  And  many  persons,  perhaps,  enjoy  a  state  of  health,  and 
perfect  animal  action,  which  may  be  capable  of  resisting  its  evil 
influence  altogether.  It  might  be  productive  of  useful  results^  if 
physicians  of  extensive  practice  would  make  accurate  meteoro^ 
logical  registers  during  the  prevalence  of  any  epidemic  or  canta<- 
gious  disorder  \  such  as  the  influenza*  which,  a  few  years  ago^ 
took  a  range  of  some  miles  round  London,  and  was  also  prevalent 
xn  certain  other  parts  of  the  country. 

But  thoi^h  we  admit  the  influence  of  atnu)spheric  peculiarities 
on  the  health,  yet  the  manner  and  extent  of  their  operati<»i  cannot 
easily  be  ascertained.  They  may  deprive  persons,  already  weak^ 
of  a  portion  of  their  electricity,  and  thus  the  energies  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  may  be  diminished:  or  the  atmo^heric 
electricity  being  unequaUy  distributed  in  the  air,  or  propagated 

*  For  particulara  relative  to  the  forms  of  the  clouds,  see  "  Researches  about 
Atmospheric  Phenomena,  illustrated  by  figures  of  the  Clouds,"  &c.  Baldwin 
audCo.  London,  18l5^And  ]^\oL  Af«g. 
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ionfm^mttd  at  uMnrsikf  k  may  occfaslon  m  irveguliAr  ilktribackn  of 
it  k»  our  bodieBy  and  pdr^duce  ao  ifregularity  of  function*  In  vliafr* 
ever  way  tKe  nenrous  functions  may  be  disturbed,  wUl  a  disordered 
action.of  thedigestive  organs  be  the  piobahk  conie<)uefic<}  i  and  a  state 
of  nenrotts  and  digestive  disorder  being  onceinidnced,  other  diseases 
mav  enaite,  to  which  there  may  be  a.constitucional  predisposition.,' 

It  i«  not  only  the  functions  of  the  body  which  suffer  from  aN 
mospheric  pecuUaritiea  ^  the  opevatioos  of  the  intellect^  as  they 
depend  on  the  state  of  the  bcsMO,  jnay  mSer  lytewise  from  any 
cause  .'which  disturbs  the  animal  system.  In  conformity  to  this 
notion^  find  we  that  the  miqd  partakes  of  the  irritability  of  the 
inervotis  system  in.  general ;  and  that  in  particular  kinds  of  wea^ 
tber,  which  affect  the  functions  of  the  body,  persons  find  theok- 
selves  incapable  of  the  same  clear  and  powerful  exercise  of  the 
mcilta}  fbcukies  as  they  enjoy  at  Other  times.  It  is  well  known 
that  insane  people  are  worse  at  particular  times.  The  brain  is  the 
organ  of  animal  life,  as  the  other  nerves  are  of  that  which  is 
called  automatic.  It  is  a  complicated  assemblage  of  the  organs  of 
dse  different  sentiments,  propensities,  and  intellectual  faculties  ^ 
and  any  one  of  these  may  mve  a  morbid  action,  in  proportion  as  its 
particular  organ  be  diaordercd.  And  further,  the  oreans  of  the 
brain  are  subject, to  disease  similar  ta  p^ier  parts  of  We  body  }-t- 
to  inflammation^— to  morbid  initability,-^ta  loss  of  tone,— to  p»- 
r^ytic  affeaions.  They  suffer,  also,  in  common  with  other  partly 
from  atmospheric  causes.  Hence  the  weather  can  affect  the  onnd 
through  the  medium  of  the  brain. 

It  would  seem  that  there  were  a  more  iipmediate  connexion  ber 
tween  the  peculiar  stale  of  the  air,  and  the  Jcind  of  disorders 
which  might  be  thereby  escited,  than  what  consists  in  the  general 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  and  digestive  organs,  and  the 
diseases  which  follow  by  sympathy,  in  consequence  of  a  predispo- 
aidon  theretou  For  it  may  be  observed,  that  even  of  Uiose  di»> 
crdess  which  are  not  generally  admitted  to  be  contagious,  one 
particular  land  will  prevail  for  a  long  time.  Thus,  in  winter,  th^ 
diiierettt  symptionM  of  that  state  of  body  which  we  call  a  cold,,^?^ 
pear,  in  some  measure,  to  prevail  and  vary  together }.  so  that  it  is 
onnmon  jto  hear  people  talking  ol  the  fashionable,  complaint. 
Coughs,  for  a  while»  are  the  pt e^in^  symptoms ;  sore  throats  are 
then  the  most  conunon.  It.b  in  spring  that  certain  kinds  ef  cur 
taneoua  eruptions  usually  appear  %  and  in  autumn,  that  those  in- 

^ '  This  part  of  the  subject  has  been  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  A  berk  ethy,  in 
his^  Surgical  Observations  oD  the  Constitutional  Origin  and  Treatiiient  of 
Local  Diseases.*'--London,  1869.^A  wofk  whkh  every  medical  person  ought 
DO  beeonieaoqiiaiiitadwitb. 

VOL,  XIV.  Pom.         NO-  XXVIL  H 
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r^laridts  in  the  f luictions  of  the  digestive  ▼iscera,  called  diokia 
morbus,  &c  happen,  and  which  have  been  erroneously  actribated 
to  eating  much  fruit. 

Catarrhal  affections,  commonly  ascribed  to  the  efiect  of  cold, 
are  said  to  be  of  two  kinds :  one,  the  mere  consequence  of  checked 
perspiration ;  and  the  otiier,  contagious.  I  believe  >  both  to  be 
connected  with  atmospheric  influence,  though  one  may  become 
infectious  afterwards.  The  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  the 
previous  habits  of  the  patient,  modify  the  complaint ;  but  atmo- 
spheric peculiarities  seem  to  have  great  share  in  exciting  and  varvtng 
the  symptoms.  Horses  and  dogs  are  affected  with  the  contagious 
-catarrh.  But  grass,  carrots,  and  natural  food,  given  to  horses,  and 
lowering  medicine  to  dogs,  often  can  cUre  many  contagious 
-complaints. 

With  respect  to  catching  cold,  I  may  observe,  that  either  there 
inust  be  some  state  of  body  previous  to  catarrh  which  renders  it 
particularly  susceptible  of  a  check  to  perspiration,  or  some  state  of 
atmosphere  which  has  a  tendency  to  excite  catarrhal  affections ;  for 
persons  frequently  take  cold  when  they  uke  most  care,  and  when 
they  least  suspect  it.  I  have  been  exposed  to  repeated  checks  of 
perspiration,  to  cold,  and  to  fatigue,  and  have  slept  exposed  all 
-night  to  wind  and  snow,  during  journeys  in  mountainous  coun- 
tries, without  injury  ;  but  afterwards,  when  living  higher,  in  cities, 
notwithstanding  care,  have  I  become  the  subject  of  catarrhal 
complaints. 

It  is  possible  there  may  be  different  states  of  atmosphere,  which 
act  as  specific  stimuli,  and  produce  their  corresponding  peculiar 
diseased  nervous  actions,  which  are  again  still  f urdier  varied  hj  the 
particular  state  of  constitution,  and  other  circumstances  of  the 
patient.' 

Even  contagious  diseases  break  out  at  very  uncertain  periods, 
-and  often  without  any  obvious  cause,  though  they  are  afterwards 
evidently  propagated  by  infection.  Parts  of  Turkey  are  said  to 
be  visited  by  the  plague  every  five  or  six  years,  while  the  same  dis- 
order appears  more  rarely  in  other  places.  The  small  pox  rages 
for  a  time  throughout  whole  tracts  of  country ;  at  others  there  is 
scarcely  a  case  to  be  met  with  :  the  same  may  be  observed  of  scar- 
litina  and  measles.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  this  is. merely 
the  effect  of  accidental  introduction.  Is  it  possible  there  may  be 
some  quality  in  the  air«  at  particular  times,  whereby  it  is  fitter  for 
the  conveyance  of  infectious  matter  ?  Or,  can  we  suppose  the 
effect  of  a  peculiar  state  of  atmosphere  to  be  sometimes  that  of 
rendering  the  body  more  susceptible  of  infection  than  ordinary  ? 

In  artificial  society  are  there  so  many  .caused  operating  to  pro- 
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-duce  ill  healthy  that  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  anj  one  caa 
hardly  be  ascertaihed.  Inactive  habits  of  life)  bad  air,  irritating 
food,  gluttony,  the  drinking  of  spiritous  and  fermented  liquofs,  th6 
misguidance  of  the  appetites,  and  the  reciprocal  operation  of  the 
mind  and  body  on  each  other,  have  all  a  tendency  to  produce  dis- 
ease. But,  though  these  various  evil  habits  of  artificial  life  are  all 
detrimental,  yet  their  kind  of  influence  may  be  somewhat  difierent : 
and,  in  proportion  as  families,  and  even  nations,  may  have  indulged, 
from  time  to  time,  in  any  of  them,  may  they  have  acquired 
ivhat  are  called  constitutional  peculiarities  or  temperaments  ;  and 
the  diseases  dependent  on  them  may  be  infinitely  varied  by  the 
subsequent  combination  of  different  evil  habits  in  individuals.  For 
example,  sedentary  occupations  have  been  considered  to  hurt  our 
health,  by  causing  an  accumulation,  or  irregular  direction,  of  the 
nervous  energy  which  ought  naturally  to  be  spent  on  the  various 
muscles.  Thus  patients,  suffering  great  and  peculiar  nervous  irri- 
ca:ion,  have  been  relieved  by  a  degree  of  bodily  exercise,  which, 
in  common  cases,  would  have  caused  weariness.  The  different 
kinds  of  spiritous  and  fermented  liquors  are,  probably^  p^rnicioust 
by  affording  a  stimulus  exhausting  to  the  strength :  but  whether 
they  prove  uniformly  injurious  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
pure  spirit  which  tliey  severally  contain,  or  whether  the  different 
kinds  of  spiritous  drinks  cause  different  specific  actions,  is  a  point 
which,  I  think,  has  never  been  clearly  determined. 

Dr.  Lambe  considers  animal  food  and  impure  water  as  exhaust- 
ing stimuli ;  but  he  seems  to  think  their  respective  actions  on  the 
system  as  somewhat  different.  If  they  do  actually  contain  de- 
leterious substances,  their  evil  influence  may  be  increased,  in  cer- 
tain states  of  disease,  by  the  lacteals  losing  their  discriminating 
power,  and,  like  common  absorbents,  drinking  up  unassimilated  or 
noxious  matter,  in  consequence  of  a  disordered  state  of  the  chy- 
lopoietic  system.  In  these  cases,  then,  must  attention  to  regimen 
be  particularly  necessary.  Such  a  view  of  the  subject  as  this, 
enables  us,  in  some  measure,  to  reconcile  the  beneficial  effects  of 
herb  food  on  many  persons,  with  the  apparent  health  of  others  who 
live  chiefly  on  flesh.  Such  a  review  likewise  of  the  numerous 
causes  of  ill  health,  explains  in  part  why  the  influence  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  atmosphere  has  been  so  much  overlooked.  To  return 
from  the  digression  into  which  I  have  unavoidably  been  led :  those 
persons  are  most  likely  to  be  disordered  by  atmospheric  peculiari- 
ties who  have  the  greatest  susceptibility  of  constitution,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  greatest  weakness. 

We  do  not  know  wherein  consists  the  effect  of  the  air  of  par- 
ticular places  on  people  *,  but,  if  health  consist  partly  in  the  equa- 
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ble  excitement  of  all  the  parts  and  organs  of  the  body,  and  if  par- 
ticular airs  excite  particular  organs,  then  do.  we  see  why  a  perpe^ 
tual  change  of  place  may  become  beneficial  to  the  health  ot  som^ 
invalids* 

Finally ;  it  was  the  opinioq  of  many  ancient  writers,  that,  besides 
occasional  pestilence,  there  was  a  local  influence  exerted  on  the 
human  body,  whereby,  in  particular  parts  of  the  world,  certain 
diseases  would  always  become  prevalent ;  and  they  usually  ascribed 
this  influence  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  in  the  particular  place 
where  the  disease  was  endemicaU  Thus,  Lucretius,  who  was  cer- 
tainly an  accurate  observer  of  nature,  writes — 

Nunc  ratio  quae  sit  roorbis,  aut  vnde  repente 

Mortiferam  possit  cladem  conflare  coorta 

Morbida  vis  hominum  generi,  pecudumqjae  cateniis, 

E:cpedi»ni.    Prinium  multarum  semina  rerum 

Esse  supra  docui,  quae  sint  vitalta  nobis ; 

£t  contra  quae  sint  morbo  mortique,  necesse  est 

Multa  volare :  ea  quom  casu  9unt  fbrte  coorta 

£t  peturbarunt  coelum,  fit  morbidus  aer. 

Atque  ea  via  onuiis  morboruooy  pestilitasque 

A ut  extrinsecus  u t  uubes  nebulaeque  superae 

Per  coelunr  veniunt,  aut  ipsa  saepe  coorta 

De  terra  sur^unt,  vbi  putrorem  humidanacta  est  ^"^^ 

Intempestiuis  pluuiis,  6t  solibus  icta.> 

Again,  in  allusion  to  local  influence— 7 

Est  Elepbas  morbus  qui  propter  flumiaa  Nili 
Gignitur  Aegypto  in  meaia,  neque  praeter^a  vsquam. 
Atthide  tentantur  gressus  oculique  in  Achaeis 
Finibus:  indealiis  alius  locus  est  inimicus 
Partibuft  ac  membris ;  varius  coocinnat  id  aer.^ 

Which  Virgil  has  imitated— 

Ilic  quondam  morbo  coeli  miseranda  coofrta  est 
Tenipestas,  totoque  Auctumni  incanduit  aestu. 
£t  genus  omne  neci  pecudum  dedit,  omne  ferarum^ 
Conripuitque  lacus;  infecitpabula  tabo. 


SECTION  II. 

The  Health  of  oiher  Animals  is  affected  by  Atmospherical  Causes. 

All  organised  bodies,  so  far  as  human  sagacity  can  penetrate,  ap- 
J)ear  susceptible  of  diseased  actions,  which  may  be  excited  by  dJF- 

«  LccRET.  de  Rer,  Nat,  lib.  vi.  1089.  • 
»  LvcKBT.de  Rer.  Nat,  lib.  vi.  1112. 
5  ViRG.  Georg.lib.iii.478, 
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ferent  causes.  In  man  these  causes,  are  Tarious  and  complicated^ 
and  the  morbid  actions  which  arise  in  consequence,  are  numerous 
and  dissimilar.  And  this  circumstance  may  be  attributed  to  his 
organisation,  and  to  bis  mode  of  life.  The  influence  of  the  at- 
mosphere, which  is  one  cause,  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the  hu« 
man  subject,  from  the  variety  of  others  which  are  continually  ope* 
rating ;  and  which,  though  by  their  conjoint  influence  they  pre* 
dispose  to,  and  often  modify  or  aggravate  its  efllects,  have,  never- 
theless, a  tendency  to  mislead  our  judgment  as  to  the  manner  and 
extent  of  its  operation. 

Animals,  particularly  those  which  are  domesticated,  on  which 
alone  we  can  make  any  accurate  observations,  have  many  sources 
of  disorder,  though  not  so  great  a  number  as  man  has.  They  may 
suffer  from  hunger,  from  unnatural  food,  from  fatigue,  and  from 
accidental  injury,  which  can  produce  disease,  and  which  may  be 
the  cause  of  their  becoming  affected  by  peculiarities  in  the  air  $ 
notwidistanding  thm  comparative  freedom  from  the  evils  of  in*  . 
toxication,  gluttony,  and  mental  perturbation,  that  prove  so  fre* 
quently  destructive  to  mankind. 

The  occurrence  of  what  is  called  canine  hydrophobia  in  distant 
parts  of  the  country  at  the  same  time,  must  be  ascribed  partly  to 
some  peculiarity  in  the  atmosphere ;  while  the  circumstance  of  its 
occurring  at  first  only  in  a  few  d<^s,  would  lead  us  to  consider 
some  preexisting,  and  perhaps  unnoticed,  state  of  disorder  in  the 
animal,  as  conducive  to  the  more  violent  affection  subsequently 
excited  by  the  air,  and  capable  of  contagious  propagation. 

The  efect  of  particular  weather  on  animals  was  known  to  the 
Ancients — Virgil  aptly  alludes  to  the  influence  of  unhealthy  air 
on  animals,  though  they  were  not  subject  to  die  generiil  causes  of 
human  diseases,  namely,  wine,  gluttony,  and  anxiety  of  mind. 

Ataui  Don  Massica  Bacchi 

Munera,  non  iUis  epitlae  nocuere  repostae, 
Froodibus  et  viclu  pascuntursimplicis  herbae 
Pocula  sunt  foates  liquidi  atque  exercita  cursii 
Flumina,  nee  somnos  abrumpit  cura  salubres.' 

There  are  many  other  instances  on  record  of  epidemic  distem- 
fiers  among  animals,  which  have  prevailed  only  for  a  time,  and 
wUch  seem  to  be  refenible  to  the  Atmosphere.  A  few  years  ago, 
in  Essex,  prevailed  a  mortality  among  cats,  which  carried  off  con- 
tidenUe  numbers.  And  the  well  known  history  of  the  cats  who 
died  of  parotilisfelinay  about  Haywood,  in  Staffordshire,  including 
the  whole  of  a  fine  breed  of  Persian  cats,  is  rdated  by  Dr.  Darwin^ 

■  Virg.Gcor.Hb.iii.630. 
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in  'hiB  Zoonomia.  The  same  author  relates  a  terrible  contagion 
among  the  cats  in  Westphalia,  of  which,  ahnost  all  who  were 
affected,  died.  The  mange  is  said  to  be  contagious ;  but  if  this  be 
the  case,  it  is  one  of  those  disorders  which,  arising  from  unknown 
causes  in  a  great  many  animals  at  once,  may  be  afterwards  pro* 
pagated  by  infection.  The  same  mode  of  reasoning  seems  appli« 
cable  to  the  glanders  of  horses,  and  to  many  distempers  of  cattle.' 
Many  symptoms  of  disease  in  animals  are  immediately  traceable  to 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Before  rain,  and  particularly  before 
great  falls  of  snow  in  winter,  we  find  dogs  particularly  dull :  their 
ears  become  inflamed,  and  they  lay  drowsily  before  the  fire  all  day, 
and  can  hardly  be  roused.  .  Swine  seem  uneasy  in  windy  weather, 
and  show  symptoms  of  restlessness  even  before  the  wind  begins  to 
blow,  by  running  about  and  squeaking,  with  a  peculiar  tossmg  up 
of  the  head.  Hence  the  popular  notion,  that  pigs  can  foresee  the 
wind.  To  state  at  length  all  the  various  modes  by  which  auimsils 
show  their  sensibility  to  atmospheric  changes,  would  fill  a  large 
volume )  suflice  it  so  say,  finally,  that  some  of  the  most  accurate 
signs  of  the  coming  weather  are  made  from  the  observance  of  ani- 
mals. These  prognostics  are  well  known  to  tlie  husbandmen  of 
all  countries.  I  have  collected  a  great  many  in  my  work  on  At- 
niospheric  Phaenomena,  which  are  popular  in  our  country,  and 
these  are  collated  with  the  remarks  of  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  wri* 
ters,  in  Notes  to  the  Diosemeia  of  Aratus,  printed  in  the  Classical 
Journal,  and  in  my  edition  of  Aratus. 

How  far  electricity  may  be  concerned  in  this  atmospherical  in- 
fluence, it  is  difficult  at  present  to  say  :  but  the  discoveries  which 
j>hik)8ophers  are  daily  making,  relative  to  tlie  extenshre  operation 
6f  this  fluid,  (for  such  I  must  call  it,  till  a  better  name  be  found») 
seem  to  encourage  a  suspicion,  that  its  agency  may  be  concerned  in 
producing  every  change  in  the  atmosphere. 


SECTION  III. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Atmosphere  affect  the  Life  of  Plants. 

The  plants  appear  to  be  aflFected  by  peculiarities  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  do  not  consist  in  its  degree  of  temperature  or  pres- 
sure. In  the  summer  of  1810,  almost  all  the  planetrees,  with  the 
rough  bark  or  rind,  (platanus  occidentalism)  became  dis^Med  in  the 

*  For  an  immefise  catalonM  of  epidemic  distempers  among  beasU^see  the 
article  Epnooie  ih  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  and  the  Recueii  de  Mimuirts 
ncr  VKpikootie  lately  puUi&ited  atL^ont. 
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ildghbourhood of  London,  and (fornnaiy 'miles romid.;  very itm^ 
of  which,  in  .comparison  vrith  the  whole  number  decayed,  recovered 
flK>  Car;  as  to  throw  forth  buds  the  ensuing  spring,  whilethe  smooth-* 
med  planetrees,  {palatanus  arientalis,)  and  sycamore  trees,  {acer: 
pmidoplatanusf)  remained. healthy.  The  same  fact  was  noticed 
s^'in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  in-  Ireland^  in  Scotland,  and' 
even,  in  countries  still  more  remote  from  our  own.  The  season? 
wasrnot  either  remarkably  hot  nor  very  unusually  dry ;  but  there* 
were  all  those  circumstances  alluded  to  in  a  preceding  secrion  as* 
denoting  an  unusual  state' of  the  atmospheric  electricity .^  The  suc- 
ceeding summer,  that  is,  in  181 1,  some  of  the  same  species  of  plane-' 
ttees  were  again  diseased,  and  a  few  died.  I  am  informed,  that 
some  years  ago. a  similar,  though  not  so  extensive  a  mortality,  pre^ 
vailed  among  the  smoothrined  planetrees.  From  hence  would  it 
appear,  that  there  were  particular  states,  of  atmosphere  which  be- 
come specific  stimuli  to  diseased  actions  of  particular  plants. 
Abundant  proof  of  the  fact,  that  certain  seasons  destroy  particular 
tribes  of  plants,  may  be  collected  from  various  gardeners  and 
nurserymen* 

There  are  many  other  facts,  which  it  would  be  useless  to  detail, 
that  illustrate  the  proposition,  that  there  are  other  peculiarities  of 
atmosphere,  besides  heat,  cold,  damp,  &c.  which  affect  the  func- 
riohs,  and  destroy  the  life,  of  vegetables.  This  subject,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Wildenow  and  others,  who 
have  written  on  the  diseases  of  plants. 

SECTION  IV. 

The  Aimosphmcal  Influence  seems  in  many  Cases  to  be  Periodical* 

'  We  call  phaenomena  periodical  which  appear  to  take  jdace  at 
reeular  intervals  of  time,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  seem 
to  nappen  at  uncertain  times.  We  might,  however,  find,  if  we 
possessed  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  nature,  that  every 
natural  phaenomenon  had  its  particular  period,  anid  that  there 
was  a  constant  revolution  of  these  periods.  But  we  must  confine 
this  term,  within  our  present  limited  views,  to  periods  which  revolve 
sufficiently  often  in  the  term  of  human  life,  to  enable  us  to  mea- 
sure and  compare  the  intervals  betvireen  the  occurrence  of  phaeno- 
mena. Even  in  this  sense,  can  I  assert,  that  Hie  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  on   the  health  and  illness  of  man,  n  in  many  cases 

•  '  The  death  of  these  trees  has  betn  t^stdto  be  owing  tq  the  early  rising  of 
the  sap,  aod  the  subsequent  dry  cold  winds:  but  why.  was  this  speue*  itt 
tree  alone  injured,  unless  by  some  peculiariiy  in  th«  aif  ? 
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pneuodicaiL  Pretjoiis  to  the  more  mimite  discussion  of  this  qoestioay 
may  I  obsenre,  diat  cUfferent  states  of  the  atmosphere,  exercising 
their  peeuliar  influence,  may  have  kniger  or  shorter  periods  ;  and 
the  (Useases  caused  at  these  periods  may  follow  so  rapidly  on  each 
other,  and  at  such  di£Ferent  intervals,  arising  from  the  divers 
terms  of  the  periods,  that  we  may  overlook  die  regularity  of  their 
occurrence ;  the  diffisrent  states,  too,  of  die  human  body,  by 
wjrlng,  or  altogether  resisting  the  influence  of  die  period,  may 
mislead  us  with  respect  to  its  existence. 

With  these  forewamings  of  the  difficulty  of  the  inquiry,  shall 
I  proceed  to  investigate  particular  periods  of  disease}  after  showing 
xkoLt  their  periodicity  is  conformable  to  the  general  appearance 
of  nature. 

SECTION  V. 
'Nature  exhibits  herself  in  Periodical  Phaenomena* 

Doctor  Spurzheim,  of  Vienna  was  the  first  person  who,  during 
the  time  we  travelled  together,  called  my  attention  to  die  periodi- 
city of  nature.  I  had  long  before  noticed  the  influence  of  the 
various  states  of  the  air  on  the  health ;  but  I  was  unaware  that 
such  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  had  periods  which  revolved 
widiin  the  span  of  human  life.  He  observed  to  me  one  period 
which  excited  a  phaenomenon  of  very  general  operation, — ^that 
for  one  or  two  days,  and  at  the  interval  of  about  twentyseven, 
most  persons,  without  any  ostensible  cause,  and  without  any  parti 
cular  complaint,  felt  themselves  irritable,  and  in  other  respects  in- 
disposed for  intellectual  exertion.  He  noticed,  too,  a  remark  of 
Dr.  Gall  on  various  other  phaenomena  in  diseases  which  occurred 
at  this  period  ;-'-that  headaches,  epilepsy,  swoootngs,  and  other  ner- 
vous complaints  often  happened  either  monthly,  or  else  once  in 
about  fourteen  days. 

He  assured  me  of  the  real  existence  of  these  monthly  periods^ 
and  that  very  irritable  persons  experienced  a  certain  irritability 
at  the  hatf  distance  of  time  between  two  such  periods.  This  re» 
mark  roused  my  attention  to  the  subject  of  periodicity  in  generaL 
I  observed  that  it  was  in  this  manner  that  the  great  Phaenor 
mena  tA  nature  were  wont  to  unfold  themselves. 

The  round  of  the  seasons  was  one  striking  example ;  the  revival 
of  nature  in  springi  its  maturation  in  summer,  the  fall  of  the  leafi 
and  the  general  decay  of  autumn,  and  the  winter's  gloomy  picture 
of  suspended  Hfe,  are  monuments  of  periodicity.  Time  alone  ap- 
pears to  me  not  to  be  the  cause  of  the  phaenomena  of  the  seasons, 
but  something  which  takes  place  at  particular  times.    The  place  of 
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our  globe  widbrMpecc  to  the  sun,  the  grand  moTer  of  the  seasotit^ 
may  ako  produce  some  other  secondary  agent  in  the  atRiosphefe^ 
wherein  may  reside  the  periodicai  power  exerted  over  the  sur^ce 
of  the  earth. 

On  the  change  of  ceasoQS  depend  many  other  phaenomei^ia* 
Atmospherical  changes  take  place:  plants  grow,  Uoom,  seed,' 
and  fade  away.  Different  parts  of  the  cerebral  organisation  of 
animals  become  active ;  and  die  instincts  to  pair,  to  nurse  the 
progeny,  to  build  nests,  and  to  migrate,  are  lonsed  into  action.  But 
the  weather  of  the  seasons  varies  as  to  time,  and  with  it  the  times 
of  the  other  phaenomena.  These  varieties  of  the  seasons  may  have 
periods,  though  too  distant  asunder  to  be  noticed  by  man.  Every 
thing  wc  deem  unseasonable  or  casual,  such  as  cold  summers, 
wet  springs,  or  warm  winters,  may  happen  again  and  again 
at  periods  wide  apart  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  The  word  season  is,  in 
our  language,  distinguished  from  weather,  to  denote  the  periodical 
from  the  casual  changes  of  the  air.-  But  all  changes  would  probably 
appear  periodical,  could  we  contemplate  diem  through  ages  past 
and  to  come.  To  every  animal  a  certain  span  of  existence  in  the 
world  is  allotted  but  in  numerous  individuals  is  this  time  shortened 
by  casualties.  So  is  it  with  all  nature.  All  appears  to  us  regula- 
rity disturbed  by  casualty.  But  all  mieht  appear  regularity  to  a 
beine  capable  ot  comprehending  the  whole  moving  in  harmonyV 

I  have  alluded  to  the  general  Periodicity  of  nature.    I  smLQ 
now  proceed  to  infer  the  Periodicity  of  the  Influence  ofthe  At^- 
mosphere  on  Health,  from  those  cases  wherein  it  takes  pcei  i 
Periods  which  fall  within  the  limits  of  human  observatiom 

SECTION  VI. 

T^  Periods  if  many  Diseases  are  acknowledged. 

THE1.E  are  many  forms  of  disease,  which,  from  frequently  occur- 
mg  from  time  to  time  with  great  similarity,  become  known  and 
designated  by  particular  names  ;  as  the  contagbus  complaints, 
measles,  fevers,  &c.  Although  one  should  never  confound  symp- 
toms with  the  diseased  diathesis,  or  peculiar  morbid  state  of  the 
nervous  system  which  may  occasion  them,  yet  the  designation  of 
any  set  of  consecutive  symptoms  by  one  name,  helps  us  in  the  com- 
munication of  knowledge.  In  those  forms  called  aguish,  the  quar- 
tan and  tertian  fevers,  &c.,  there  is  a  regular  periodicity  observed! 

'  One  of  the  most  obvious  attributes  of  nature  is  the  function  ofendless 
change  ;  every  moment  there  are  new  forms  produced.  And  though  some 
of  these  may  be  museitated  perlndicaUy,  yet  they  exist  again  wi^  »£>**?! 
eiice  of  reUtion  to  gihera ;  cposequently ,  the  free  ef  the  whole  of  natnie  |i 
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^ttt  in  this  case  the  one  alternating  state' of  the  patient  seems  to  foe*" 
the  offspring  of  the  other.  Conseqi^endy  this  is  an  example  of 
periodicity,  as  simply  dependent  on  time,  as  any  we  know 
of : — that  is  to  say,  it  is  dependent  merely  on  the  time  necessary 
for  one  state  of  disease  to  induce  th^  odier.  MoreoTer^  when 
xSx&  disease  has  once  begun,  seem  these  periods  no  longer  to  be 
caused  by  the  external  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  but  still 
the  disease  itself,  or  that  condition  of  body  which  is  necessary 
to  the  symptoms,  inay  hare  been  first  excited  by  the  air  on  a  consti* 
tuUon  predisposed  thereto  by  a  concurrence  of  causes. 

SECTION  VII. 

There  is  a  Diurnal  Periodicity, 

There  are  many  remarkable  and  well  known  cases  of  the 
exs^cerbation  of  disease  returning  at  particular  times  of  the  day, 
or  at  stated  hours  of  the  night..  Dr.  Darwin  has  related  several 
curious  cases  in  his  Zoonomia,  in  which  the  fits  of  some  diseases 
have  returned,  for  a  long  time  together,  at  the  same  hour.  In 
one  case  clocks  were  altered  with  a  view  to  deceive  the  patient  as 
to  the  real  time,  under  an  idea  that  •  the  periodicity  of  his  com- 
plaints was  the  efiect  of  fancy  :  but  it  proved  to  be  otherwise*,  for 
he  awoke  in  the  night,  ana  looking  at  the  clock,  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  his  pulse  should  oegin  to  beat  irregularly  an 
hour  before  the  usual  time. 

In  most  diseases,  may  we  notice  a  diurnal  periodicity,  besides 
the  usual  period  or  term  of  duration  of  the  complaint.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  headaches,  for  example,  which  happen  at  stated 
times  of  the  day.  I  know  a  patient  who,  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years  past,  lias  been  sensible  of  some  particular  influence  on  his 
nervous  system  twice  in  the  course  of  every  revolution  of  the 
earth.  He  gets  up  in  the  morning  apparently  well,  but  a  short 
time  before  noon  begins  to  feel  symptoms  of  headache,  with  fever- 
ishness  and  languor  :  the  symptoms  increase  till  about  two  o'clock, 
and  then" they  subside  bv  degrees,  and  are  too  slight  to  be  perceived 
by  five  or  six.  When  tiiey  are  very  bad,  he  has  generally  a  return 
ox  the  complaint  towards  midnight.  In  proportion  to  lus  general 
health,  are  these  symptoms  worse  or  better  :  out  under  no  circum- 
stances is  he  insensible  to  the  time  of  day,  by  his  feelings.  He 
has  experienced  the  complaint  uniformly  at  those  hours,  both 
when  toiling  in  business  in  London,  and  when  travelling  in  the 

cbMiged  by  adiflPerence  io  the  coiDbinationof  constituenit  parts.  Now^  unless 
them  be  no  limits  to  the  production  of  9ow  fomis,  we  may  easily  suppose 
leguiar  Jaws  of  their  .peimkal  Doairreoee  throughout  ages.. 
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country,  in  the  habit  of  the  healthy  exercise  of  his  body  in  the 
open  air.  He  has  not  the  organisation  of  mind,  nor  does  he  bear 
the  character  of  a  fanciful  man,  and  I  have  frequently  observed 
the  effect  of  the  complaint  on  him,  at  the  time,  producing  a  state 
of  periodical  languor  and  incapacity.  I  have  neglected  hitherto 
to  observe  whether  or  no  those  days  in  which  he  is  worst,  occur  at 
the  aforementioned  periodical  irritability  \  but  I  think  this  probable. 
He  has  seldom  or  ever  any  other  complaint,  lives  temperately, 
and  takes  constant  exercise.  He  is  a  philosophical  man,  and  a 
great  observer  of  nature.  But  he  is  so  convinced  of  some  diurnal 
influence,  that  he  has  often  told  me  he  felt  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  people  in  general  did  not  feel  it. 

We  have  reason,  no  doubt,  to  think  that  there  are  various  original 
idiosyncrasies,  or  peculiar  kinds  of  constitutions,  wherein  diflFerent 
stimuli  act  with  peculiar  effect  \  but  still  the  exciting  cause  must 
exist,  though  its  operation  be  not  always  the  same.  In  the  case 
alluded  to  above,  there  may  be  perhaps  a  particular  sensibility  to 
some  diurnal  influence,  which  does  not  generally  operate  with  so 
much  effect  on  the  human  constitution. 

-  That  there  is  a  diurnal  influence,  can  we  learn  from  the  observance 
of  many  vegetable  phaenomena  :  it  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
cause  wnich  acts  on  some  human  beings.  Flowers  in  general  open 
1>y  the  exposure  to  the  sun  %  but  others  open  and  shut  at  particular 
hours  ofthe  day,  even  if  the  sun  remain  unclouded ;  as  the  purple 
Goatsbeard,  {tragqpogan  parrifoliumj  and  the  naeadow  Geissbart^ 
/fragopogon  pratense^)  which  shut  up  their  flowers  at  noon.*    ^ 

The  regular  periods  of  some  flowers,  like  those  of  diseases,  are 
interrupted  by  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Even  when  the 
«un  is  shining  at  their  usual  time  for  opening,  some  keep  their 
-flowers  shut,  if  rain  be  impending ;  hence  they  become  prognostics 
of  weather.    This  is  said  of  the  pimpemeh 

There  is  a  great  analogy  between  the  phaenomena  of  plants  and 
thbse  of  animals  and  of  man,  resulting  probably  from  an  atmo- 
spheric influence  exercised  on  both  :  and  vegetable  pathology  serves 
to  illustrate  human.  In  the  present  instance,  can  we  only  com-^ 
pare  a  certain  periodical  influence  on  flowers,  with  its  efllects  on  a 
lew  peculiar  constitutions.  The  abovedescribed  flowers  shut,  and 
the  aforementioned  daily  disease  begins,  at  that  very  time,  when^ 
from  the  culmination  of  the  sun,  the  least  efllect  could  be  pfo« 
duced  in  a  given  time  from  his  variation  of  altitude,  namely,  noon. 

The  effects,  therefore,  cannot  be  referred  to  the  direct  influence  , 
of  his  rays  \  but  may  depend  on  some  concomitant  diurnal  changes 

>  What  is  cadlcdthe  Botanical  Clock  is  a  circular  piece  of  ground  planted 
with  difierent  herbs  which  open  and  shut  their  flowers  at  stated  Ames  of 
the  day* 
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of  atmosphere^  liable  to  interruption  from  occasional  disturbing 
forces.*. 

The  worst  of  these  interesting  investigations  is  the  obscurity 
which  overhangs  them.  The  known  instruments  of  meteorology 
do  not  demonstrate  these  periodical  changes.  We  seem  to  be 
groping  in  the  dark  after  their  causes.  We  must  however  collect 
and  accurately  compare  their  effects  ;  not  omitting,  at  the  same 
timej  the  observance  of  the  daily  variation  ^f  the  magnetic  needle^ 
and  of  the  atmospherical  electrometer. 


SECTION  VIII. 

The  Atmospherical If^uenceisaoerlooked  from  its  Obscure  Manner 

<f  Operation  on  the  Neroous  System. 

^  All  the  phaenomena  of  the  animal  machine,  the  various  functions 
of  automatic  life,  of  sensation,  &c.  depend  ultimately  on  the 
nervous  system.  So  do  the  diseases.  No  error  is  more  commoot 
or  more  dangerous  to  right  practice,  than  that  of  confounding  the  va- 
rious symptoms  of  disease  with  the  morbid  state  ofj  or  influence  oii> 
the  nervous  system,  wherein  the  real  disease  consists*  Even  cancer^ 
for  instance,  may  be  regarded  as  the  consequence  of  a  morbid  diathe*- 
ais.  The  various  symptomsof  head-ache,  vertigo,  cutaneous  eruptions^ 
and  local  diseases  in  general,  mark  a  disordered  state  of  the  nervou$ 
system,  and  of  the  digestive  organs*  By  curing  the  latter  by  medi«- 
etnes  and  diet,  and  the  former  by  exercise,  the  symptoms  frequent- 
ly subside.  And  the  exacerbations  and  Periods  of  them  are  often 
.veguian  The  question  is,  How  far  is  the  influence  of  atmosph&> 
rical  causes  periodical  with  respect  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  symp- 
toms i  I  have  noticed,  and  firmly  believe,  that  there  are  Periods 
^{  general  Irritability,  and  that  at  these  periods  those  symptoms 
msLj  be  excited,  to  which,  from  other  causes,  the  body  be  fore^ 
inclined.  But  Tcsnnot  discover  that  those  peculiarities  of  atmo-^ 
^liere,  which  seem  to  vary  the  symptoms,  like  the  local  influence 
montd  in  the  second  section,  have  any  regiUar  periods  observable  in 

die  term  of  human  life ;  we  may  regard  it,  therefore,  as  casual* 
$tyi,  even  in  epidemical  diseases  of  this  sorty  the  daily  aild 
Monthly  Periodicity  is*  not  to  be  overlooked. 

.   This  peculiar  influence  on  ciur  bodies  from  without,  acts  in  a& 

;  ?  With  a  view  w  know  whether  tliere  be  any  circumstances  com- 
rnon  to  plants  which  open  their  flowers  at  the  same  time,  we  should  aceu- 
,nt^e)y  compare  their  mode  of  generation,  form,  colors,  and  other  atteadant 
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obscure  manner :  because,  not  consisting  in  the  degree  of  heat, 
moistness,  way  of  the  wind,  &c.y  we  do  not  immediately  feel  ilft 
presence.  The  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  seems  more  con- 
nected with  the  cause  of  the  Periodicity  than  the  coldness  or 
drought.  Registers  of  the  different  atmospherical  electroscopes 
should  be  constantly  made,  and  kept,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
this  point.  By  one  which  I  kept  have  I  found  the  unhealthy  periods 
to  be  attended  by  a  perpetual  changing  and  unevenness  ui  tne  actioh 
of  the  electricity  of  the  air  on  the  instrument  which  I  employed  to 
point  it  out. 

Another  observation  of  Dr.  Gall,  must  be  repeated  here,  while 
I  am  speaking  of  diseases,  from  its  importance  in  practice,  namely, 
that  we  must,  in  cases  of  disordered  functions,  always  distinguish 
between  the  Suppression^  as  that  arising  from  overloaded  vessels, 
constipated  bowels,  external  influence  of  the  air  on  perspiration. 
Sec.  &c.— and  the  £rAatts^fon,  such,  *  for  instance,  as  results  from 
the  constant  use  of  stimulating  Hquors,  violent  evacuations,  &c« 
Likewise  is  the  state  of  Fatigue^  in  the  most  simple  kind  of  disorder 
of  functions,  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  two  sources  of 
disordered  functions  mentioned  above.' 


SECTION  IX. 

Tie  monthly  Periods  cf  Irritability  hme  an  Itifiueme  en  the  mbsi 
important  Functions  of  animal  Being. 

The  monthly  and  halfmonthly  periods  of  irritability  w«refint 
noticed  in  Germany.  I  doubted  for  a  long  time  of  their  eiisteaae 
in  reality;  but  observation  afterwards  convinced  me  of  the  truth  of 
the  observations.  Dr.  Gall  observed,  that  ooee  in  twentyseven  or 
jeight  days,  was  a  period  of  irritabilky  observed  in  most  peopfek 
}ie  found,  by  questioning  many  persons,  that  the  cause  operated 
.very  generally,  that  people  at  that  time  got  up  in  the  mommg  wdih 
uncomfortable  feelings,  but  they  knew  no  particular  cause  of  them* 
These,  in  persons  of  very  irritable  habits,  lasted,  several  days  v  ia 
others,  only  one :  in  somevwere  they  hardly  perceivable.  Some 
persons  feel  this  twice  ia  the  month ;  others,  I  believe,  of&enei^ 
J)r.  Gail  thinks  he  h^  noticed  more  quarrela»  duels,  suicides,  and 
all  those  things  which  result  from  irritable  feeUngs,  or  despondeneyi 
to  be  more  frequent  at  that  time.  The  uifluence  alluded  to,  actt^ 
according  to  him»  with  greater  force  at  some  times  than  at  others, 

*  PhHosophisch  Medicinische  Untersuchungen  iiber  Natur  und  Kuns| 
Un  getimden  und  kraoken  Zustand.— Von  GaH,  Wien  1791. 
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and  often  in  partioular  places ;  so  that  a  great  multiplicity  of  phae» 
nomena,  which  result  therefrom,  are  sometimes  noticed  in  a  par* 
dcular  tract  of  country.  For  example^  a  great  number  of  suicideSt 
during  a  short  period,  once  occurred  at  Vienna^  .where  that  crime 
is  in  general  very  rare. 

Persons  afflicted  with  chronic  ^lelancholy  are  worse  at  this  time. 
And  in  general  at  this  period  are  the  symptoms  of  mania  more 
violent. 

The  aggravation  of  symptoms  in  madness,  at  particular  periods 
of  the  moon,  has  long  been  believed,  and  hence  the  term  lunacy. 
.But  the  real  periods  do  not  correspond  with  any  particular  time 
of  the  moon.  The  term  is  therefore  deceitful,  and  should  be  for- 
gotten in  pathology.  There  is,  however,  a  periodical  influence  oii 
insane  persons  at  the  times  of  the  general  periodicity  \  and,  in  some 
cases,  at  other  times.  Ascribing  it  to  the  moon  is  one  among  th^ 
many  remains  of  astrology,  which  may  be  a  science  originally 
founded  on  some  observations  of  periodicity,  misunderstood  by 
future  generations,  and  worked  up  by  idealish  fancy  into  a  whim- 
sical system  of  stellar  influences.  The  ancients  were  accurate  ob- 
servers ;  they  knew,  perhaps,  of  a  monthly  periodical  influence 
on  the  body  \  they  knew,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  moon  was  a 
monthly  phaenomenon  \  they  noticed  the  accidental  concurrence 
of  certain  periods  of  disease- with -celestial  phaenomena;  and  they 
contemplated  with  wonder  the  power  of  numerical  calculus,  as  a 
fiouTce  of  knowledge  of  future  events  in  the  heavens.  Hence  they 
might  be  induced  to  infer  one  phaenomenon  from  another,  from  a 
too  casual  or  hasty  observance  of  their  coincidence.  The  learned, 
too,  particularly  the  priests,  always  laboured  to  keep  the  mass  of 
the  people  in  ignorance  and  superstition.  If  we  contemplate  their 
causes,  and  reflect  also  how  prone  we  are  to  abuse  the  natural 
instincts  of  hope,  and  mysterizingness,  then  shall  we  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  credulity  of  mankind.  But  we  must  never  turn  away, 
disgusted  with  superstition,  from  the  investigation  of  truth} 
nor  absolutely  deny  that  the  periodical  phaenomena  may  have  causes 
beyond  our  globe  and  its  atmosphere^  merely  because  such  a  belief 
has,  been  abused. 

It  appears  that  some  practical  results  may  be  deduced  from  the 
knowledge  of  periodicity.  Persons  of  irritable  habits  should,  at 
this  time,  abstain  from  wine,  irritating  food,  and  from  all  moral 
causes  of  excitement  \  and  should  spend  their  time  in  the  open  airi 
in  exercise,  and  in  cheerful  society. 

Dr.  Gall  has  observed,  that  parturition,  and  female  complaints, 
take  place  usually  at  the  monthly  period  of  irritability.  Of  this 
have  I  as  yet  hot  sufficient  proof,  to  pronounce  any  opinion.  He 
observes,  too,  that  in  particular  years  more  males  are  born ;  in 
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others^  mor^  temsies  $  as  if  there  were  general  causea  for  the 
determination  of  the  sex,  which  had  what  I  call  casual,  or,  perhaps^, 
alternative  periods  of  prevalence. 

It  has  often  occurred  to,mcT-What  causes  old  persons,  decaying 
away  with  age,  to  die  at  last?  If  it  were  merely  time,  it  seems 
that  their  death  would  be  still  more  slowly  performed.  Some  ex- 
ternal cause  seems  to  operate  faster  at  the  end.  The  natural  close 
of  mortal  life  is  the  last  thing  of  all  in  nature,  which  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  painful.  People  fear  it,  from  die  absurd  impres- 
sions made  by  weak  instructors  on  their  minds  when  young  and 
susceptible,  and  which,  like  all  infantine  associations,  nave  a  ten- 
dency to  come  back  to  view  with  great  force  in  old  age.  But 
diough.  death  is  naturally  slow,  it  would  be  almost  infinitely  pro- 
nracted,  if  something  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  life  at  last.  Final- 
ly,. I  believe  that  the  life  of  persons  lingering  of  age,  or  of  many 
chronic  diseases,  is  finished  by  some  external  influence  during  the 
periods  of  irritability*  •    , 

These  subjects  are  as  yet  obscure  j  so  is  all  science  in  its  infancy. 
They  are  often  confounded  with  absurd  hypotheses ;  so  are  all 
subjects  of  human  observance  and  comparison,  since  all  our  facul- 
ties may  be  abused.  Let  us  not  be  disheartened  by  any  idle  objec- 
tions of  this  sort ;  but  let  us  rather  try,  by  constantly  observing 
and  comparing  phaenomena,  to  anive  ^owly  at  the  knowledge  of 
their  causes. 


SECTION  X. 

Animals  employ  various  Remedies  against  the  Effects  of  Atmo^ 
spheric  Influences. 

Whbth£r  by  instinct,  by  the  agency  of  particubr  organs  in.the 
brain,  or  by  what  cause,  I  do  not  pretend,  to  know ;  but  animals 
have,  in  common  with  man,  found  out  and  adopted  certain  remer 
dies  against  diseases,  when  they  begin  to  feel  themselves  influenced 
by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Dogs  may  be  observed  before 
rain  to  eat  grass,  particularly  the  agrostis  canina,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  stomach  from  uneasy  feelings  by  vomiting.  Cats  have 
the  same  habit.  Many  .other  instances  of  this  kind  might  be 
brought  forward  of  the  remedies  employed  by  animals  against  the 
eflrects  of  atmospherical  influence.  Man,  therefpre,  a  fortiori^ 
pi  his  superior  complication  of  intellectual  powers,  should  be. able 
to  do  this  more  perfectly.  And  he  rnay,  by  comparing  and  reflect- 
ing on  sensations  apparently  triflings  find  out  the  cause  of  their 
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occurrence,  itd  may  be  led  thereby  to  the  knoV.edge  of  czusei 
9M  mete  powerful  in  their  effects. 

^  SECTION  XI. 

WecoHoiopt  Remedies  against  Atmospheric  ComplaintSy  particuUerfy 
thosewkickkavePeriods :  hence  the  knowledge  qf  them  becomes  use/ut. 

The  history  of  atmospherical  periods,  and  their  influence  on  the 
body,  merits  the  attention  of  Physicians  in  all  countries^  For,  by 
a  foreknowledge  of  these,  we  mav  not  only  prepare  to  mitigate  the 
symptoms,  but  may  be  better  enaqled  to  judge  at  what  stage  of  the 
disease  the  curative  proceeding  should  be  begun ;  since  we  may  err 
in  the  time  of  commencing  tlu>se  salutary  methods  of  cure,  which^ 
lA  order  tp  take  most  effect,  should  be  instituted. at  a  particular 
stage  of  some  diseases.  This  is  perhaps  at  present  a  very  obscure 
part  of  medical  knowledge :  but  since  the  publication  of  Spurzheira'f 
works,  particularly  tlUit  on  Insanity,  have  medical  persons  in  this 
country  become  more  attentive  to  the  periodicity  of  dbeases,  pai^ 
ticularly  those  of  the  brain. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive  organs 
accompanies  nervous  diseases  ;  and  I  haVe  befove  sdluded  to  the 
Excellent  illustratioci  of  the  connexion  between  the  state  of  the 
health  in  general,  and  that  of  the  chylopoietic  organs  in  particular^ 
published  by  Mr.  Abernethy.  But,  as  he  observes,  the  disorder 
does  not  always  begin  in  the  digestive  organs;  it  commences 
somerimes  in  the  nervous  system.  This  I  believe  to  be  often,  if 
not  generally,  the  case  with  those  diseases  which  have  particular 
periods*  of  their  own,  kidependeht  of  the  monthly  periods  of  ge- 
neral irritability.  What  we  called  moral  causes  operating  on  the 
roind^  atmospherical  influence,  and  constitutional  and  hereditary 
tiisposition,  produce  disease  at  first  in  the  brain,  and  the  digestion 
dnd  the  secretion  of  bile  are  deranged  by  sympathy.  With  good 
«r  imd  exercise,  aiid  the  excitement  of  pleasurable  feelings  if  pos^ 
eible,  from  the  action  of  the  antagonist  organs  of  the  brain,  must 
we  combine  remedies  which  act  on  the  digestive  orgaiis,  in  cases  of 
pipriodical  and  casual  diseases  6(  the  brain.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  Co  rectify  the  functions  of  digestion  is  of  the  great- 
est importance:  but  what  I  believe  to  be  also  essential,  is,  that  wi 
should  time  these  curative  methods. 

*  It  is  tru^  that  hypochondriacal  feelings,  amounting  almost  to  in- 
sanity, have  been  cured  by  5  gr.  pil.  hydrarg.  Jn'me  short  spacfc 
of  one  night ;  but  I  suspect  in  this  case  the  disease  was  on  the  de- 
cline,  ttud  the  cure  washasteaed  by  the  timely  eSect%  of  tfafc  met^ 
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cny.    I  befievei  hoiwerer,  that  the  functions  of  the  liTer  may  be 
apparently  restored,  and  digestion  may  go  on  tolerably  well  in 
many  diseases,  and  yet  the  nenrous  symptoms  remain.     I  think^ 
too,  that  diseases  which  seem  doomed  to  run  through  a  certain 
term,    are  often  made  worse  by  the  untimely  employment  of  the 
^une  remedies  which,  if  given  after  the  symptoms  had  passed  the 
period  «ftfatir  greatest  exacerbation,  would  have  become  highly 
Bseful  in  hastening  the  cure.    This  remark  only  applies  to  the 
disease  when  it  has  already  gone  on  some  time.     I  diink  it  right 
to  mention  here,  that  I  was    unaware  of  this  fact  till  it  was  sug« 
gested  in  my  mind  by  tojne  very  recent  observations  on  the  brain. 
Fo#meily,  observing  the  use  or    mercury  in  some  cases,  have  I 
lecommended  it  at  an  untimely  stage   of  the  disorder,  ^d   I 
have  been  surprised  to  find  it  did  not  take  effect  till  after  a  certain 
periodical  crisis,  which  the  complaint  passed.    The  first  object  of 
attention  in  all  cases  of  nervous  leases,  and  indeed,  of  diseases  in 
geperal,  must  be  the  state  of  the  digestive  functions,  since  experi* 
ence  has  shewn  that  we  cannot  expect  any  amelioration  of  symptoms 
while  the  chylopoietic  organs  remain  disordered.  The  medical  treat* 
ment  of  insanity  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other  complaints  in 
diis  re^e^ t,  but  generaBy  involves  the  necessity  of  proceeding  still 
further.     For  there  will  generally  be  found  a.  great  determination 
of  blood  towards  the  heads  and  a  slow  inflammatory  action  going 
on  in  the  brain.    Hence  the  necessity  of  carrying  depletion  further 
in  this  disease  than  in  many  others,  wherein hy  rectifying  the  de* 
ranged  functions.of  the  abdominal  viscera,  we  can  immediately  re* 
Here  svmptoms  in  remote  organs  which  may  be  only  sympathetic. 
And  me  reason  why  insanity,  particularly  while  it  is  periodical,  is 
often  left  uncured  after  the  digestive  organs  appear  h^thy,  I  take 
to  be,  as  follows  :-*the  determinationof  blood  to  die  brain,  either 
generally  or  partially  not  being  counteracted,  the  symptoms  of 
disordered  action,  the  cerebral  organs,  not  only  remsun,  but  by  oc- 
casioning general  disturbance  of  the  system,  have  a  tendency  to 
disorder  those  of  digestion  again;    and  thus  the  disorders  ot  the 
head  and  those  of  the  abdomen  go  on  feeding  each  other.    The 
mode  of  treating  insanity  has  been  various  among  difierent  pfacti* 
fioners,  but  it  now  seems  admitted  by  those  who  have  paid  most 
attention  to  the  subject,  that  the  lowering  plan  becomes  the  most 
successful,  and  should  be  begun  directly  the  periods  of  the  incipient 
disease  are  discovered.    By  which  means  the  crisis  may  be  hastened 
in  time^  and  nkigated  in  xorcer 

Finally:  diseases  of  the  brain  which  maybe  brought  on  by 
accidental  causes,  as  mebncholy,  whidi  supervenes  on  continued 
or  violent  agitation  an4  ampiety  of  miodi  fevers,  delirium,  and  other 
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<;on\plaintSy  evidently  originatiog  in  violence  done  to  tk«  brain  \>j 
xporal  and  physical  causes,  acquire  a  certain  periodicity^  and  have  a 
natural  term  of  duration ;  they  are  moreover  influenced  by  the  pe*., 
culiarities  of  the  atmosphere^  and  are  exacerbated  at  the  mdnthly 
periods.  I  difi^er,  however,;  from  Drs.  Spur^heim  and  Call  in 
this,  that  I  do  not  find  the  monthly  periods  to  be  perceived  by  all 
be^thy  people;  nor  are  they,  in  my  opinion,  quite  so  regular  as  to 
the  tinges  of  their  occurrence.  One  experiment,  however,  deserves 
particular  attention*  Let  any  Lunation  be  divided  into  four  weeks, 
so  that  each  of , the  four  points,  called  quarters  of  the  moon,  shall 
happen  in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  weeks  \  then  I  say  those  weeks 
which  contain  the  new  and  full  of  the  moon  will  be  found  the 
most  unwholesome ;  in  them  the  periodical  irritability  takes  place ; 
ip  them  the  crises  of  the  greatest  numbers  happen,  and  in  them 
nervous  and  unhealthy  individuals  feel  worse  than  in  the.  weeks 
which  contaifi  the  first  and  last  quadrature  of  the  moon*  Hence 
tlie  monthly  irritability  may  be  said  to  happen  within  four  days  of 
the  full  and  new  moon* 

Of  the  mode  of  this  periodical  action  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of 
some  other  unknown  cause,  will  I  say  nothing, at  present,  since 
hypothetical  opinions  only  bewilder  the  philosophical  arrangement  of 
facts  at  the  beginning  of  iitquiry* 


SECTION  XIL 

InsanUy  has  its  Periofls,  and  the  Knowledge  of  these  becomes  /;/t- 
partant  to  the  Cure* 

I  HAVE  akeady  stated  my  opinion,  that .  during  the  Periods  of 
Irritability,  Insanity,  particularly  the  melancholic  kind,  has  often 
its  exacerbations.  .  The  knowledge  of  these  periods  is  therefore  of 
the  greatest  importance,  since  the  curative  proceeding  may  often 
be  began  with  most  effect  just  after  the  period  be  passed*  In  some 
cases  the,  patient  can  be  prepared  against  it  by  bleeding  and  medi- 
cine* At  all  events,  it  should  be  known,  if  possible,  beforehand. 
The  periods  of  irritability  do  not  happen  precisely  on  the  same 
day  to  all  persons*  In  twentyeight  days  are  there  two  periods; 
and  Gall  has  classed  patients  according  as  they  are  affected  at  one 
or  the  other,  particularly  females.  Some  perscms  are  affected  at 
both  the  periods.  A  few  observations  on  any  pttmU:ular  patient> 
will  enable  us  to  discover  the  periods  and  manner  of  oeing  affected, 
which  belong  to  his  particular  constitution.  Besides  the  above- 
mentioned,  are  two  other  periodicities  to  be  noticed  in  Insanity  r 
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one  is  a  diurnal  period  ^  some  mad  patients  being  worse  at  noon^ 
in  the  moming,  at  nigli^i'  &c.  &b.  Another,  mav  be  called  the 
long  period  or  span  of  the  disease.  For,  diougn  mad  .persons 
have*  maniacal  exacerbations  of  the  disease  at  the  dai^  and 
monthlj  periods,  and  sometimes  at  the  time  of  the  casual  atmos* 
pheric  influence,  vet  is  there  a  certain  term,  or  course,  which  Ir\san* 
ity,  like  other  diseases,  often  runs  through,  and  which  should 
be  accurately  studied.  I  shall  call  this  long  period  the  Terni  of 
the  Attack  ot  Mania.  It  is  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  in  different 
cases  :  in  some,  is  it  continuous  through  many  monthly  periods 
of  exacerbation.  Towards  the  end  of  the  term,  happexls  it 
frequently  that  the  deltrsive  ideas  are  only  felt  during  the  few  days 
of  the  monthly  period  \  ot  are  at  that  time  recollected  only  m 
dreams.'  Finally,  the  terms  of  Insanity  are  liable  to  return  at 
rery  distant  periods  of  time,  sometimes    annually. 

The  circumstance  of  dreams  leads  me  to  notice  a  phaenomenon^ 
which  has  been  mcnrioned  to  me,  by  melancholic  patients,  who 
hare  recovered  of  several  terms  of  hypochondriasis.— -When  the 
disease  first  began,  thev  became  sensible  6f  a  peculiar  fixed  senti* 
ftient  of  fear  and  anxiety,  which  they  could  readily  distinguish 
from  the  most  violent  effect  of  grief  and  fear  from  common  exter- 
nal moral  causes,  and  they  knew  it  to  be  morbid.  At  periods,  as 
the  disease  advanced,  did  they  regard  the  hallucinations  as  r^l 
objects  of  terror  \  but  as  the  term  of  the  disease  came  towards  an 
end>  they  lost  this  belief,  and  became  conscious  again  of  the  dis- 
eased state  of  the  feelings  even  at  the  periods  of  exacerbation: 
the  disease  at  length  subsided  ;  but  the  patients  at  the  time  of  the 
periodical  irritability  had  hypochondriacal,  dreams,  attended  with 
peculiar  fears,  and  they  awoke  rejoiced  to  find  the  hypochon« 
driasis  was  really  gone,  and  had  only  then  been  dreamt  of.  It 
will  be  found,  that  persons  with  the  brain  greatly  developed  under 
the  middle  of  the  parietal  bone,  are  most  liable  to  this  kind  of 
insanity. 

Finally,  as  insanity  is  a  diseased  action  of  the  organs  of  the  brain, 
so  must  it  be  modified  according  to  their  comparative  magnitude. 
I  do  not  describe  various  symptoms  here,  as  Dr.  Spurzheim  has 
treated  of  this  disease  at  length,  in  his  recent  work.  But  the 
periods  of  Insanity  (of  the  real  existence  of  which,  actual  observa- 
tion has  convinced  me,)  are  of  so  much  importance  in  the  cure^ 
that  I  shall  be  excused  for  t  lis  imperfect  attempt  to  call  them  into 
more  general  <i(dtice. 

^  Some  writers  think  that  the  periodical  state  of  Insanity  may  end  in  a 
eoD^imoQS  state,  and  tijen  be  sonietimet  cured.  I  refer  the  reader  to  an 
excellent  paper  on  Insanity,  recently  published,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Majo. 
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SECTION  XIIL 

Certain  Suicidts  are  Periodical^  and  may  be  Prevented. 

'  Self-murder  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a  crime ;  and  it  is  fight 
fhat  it  should  be  viewed  in  that  light,  when  committed  by  persons 
in  a  sound  state  of  mind,  who,  from  want  of  fortitude  to  withstand 
the  pressure  of  evil,  put  a  voluntary  end  to  their  life.  But  sui- 
cide is  frequently  the  consequence  of  a  disordered  state  of  the 
brain,  and  is  committed  by  persons  who  have  no  external  cause  of 
uneasiness.  It\  this  case  does  it  often  happen  during  the  periods 
of  irritability  before  mentioned ;  and  it  must  then  be  regarded  as 
the  e0^t  of  Insanity.  By  medicines,  and  particular  moral  treat- 
ment of  jpersons  who  have  this  tendency,  exhibited  to  tliem  about 
the  time  of  these  periods,  might  the  intentions  of  many  often  be 
diverted.  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  written  some  useful  remarks  on  this 
subject  in  his  late  book  on  Insanity,  which  all  who  have  the  care 
of  unfortunate  persons  of  this  description  should  read. 

In  order  to  ascertain  where  suicide  results  from  a  disordered 
state  of  the  brain,  must  we  examine  various  circumstances  under 
which  it  may  have  occurred,  together  with  the  natural  character  of 
die  Individual.  Persons  who  have  much  natural  Timidity,  with 
Ideality  ^nd  a  romantic  disposition,  and  also  Destructiveness,  are 
more  liable  to  this  disease  dian  others  in  whom  these  feelings  are 
weaker.  As  in  madness  of  the  more  determined  kind,  so  also  ia 
suicide  from  insane  feelings,  must  we  examine  not  only  the  disor- 
dered state  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  but  also  their  kind  of  organi- 
sation, since  on  the  htter  depends  the  varieties  of  the  symptoms. 
I  shall  illustrate  these  opinions  by  a  few  cases,  and  shall  select 
those  which  have  not  been  published  before  in  the  recent  works  oa 
Insanity. 

A  patient  complained  for  a  long  timie  of  lowness  of  spirits  and 
fear,  but  could  assi^  no  object  of  his  terrors.  He  reasoned  with 
Uhiself  for  a  long  time  against  this  feeling,  but  at  length  gave  way 
to  it,  became  melancholy^  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  hanging. 
This  is  a  simple  case  of  the  morbid  activity  of  a  particular  organisa- 
tion, without  an  external  cause  even  imagined. 

Another  person  got  into  a  low  state  of  health  from  disorder  of 
the  digestive  organs,  attended  with  want  of  bile,  which  at  length 
affected  the  brain  :  he  had  periods  of  exacerbation,  during  one^  of 
which  he  declared  he  should  be  ruined  by  bills  which  were  coming 
in,  though  all  his  comrades  knew  he  owed  very  little.  He  walked 
quietly  up  stairs  in  one  of  these  fits,  and  hung  himself.    Such  per« 
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60118,  had  the  periods  been  foreknown^  might  ha^e  been  pverented 
from  doing  the  act. 

The  choice  of  a  pecvMar  mode  of  death,  which  some  penono 
have,  shows  also  the  physical  nature  of  the  propensity,  since  we 
must  ascribe  it  to  the  peculiar  and  modified  activity  of  a  disordered 
brain. — Of  the  following  case  have  I  been,  assured,  on  good  au^ 
thority. 

A  child  was  in  the  habit  of  playing  in  a  garden,  from  whence 
it  fioequendy  ran  into  the  house,  and  said,  a  voice  always  -called 
it  to  the  water,  but  it  dared  not  to  go.  It  repeated  this  story  fre** 
quentlv,  saying,  the  voice  always  called  it  ^  it  must,  and  would  go. 
The  cnUd  was  one  day  found  (browned  in  the  same  water. 

There  are  persons,  who  feel  a  great  propensity  to  end  their  enst- 
ence  by  water,  fire,  &c.,  and  even  by  means  more  whimsical,  and 
who  reason  against  what  they  at  first  call  such  nonsensical  feelings, 
but  who  at  length  contrive  their  death  by  such  means.  Some  of 
these  persons  know  themselves  sufBciently,  never  to  trust  them- 
selves in  particular  situations,  at  the  periods  when  they  are  irri- 
table.' 

I  know  a  person  who  refused  to  ascend  with  me  a  dangerous 
precipice,  saying,  diat  at  that  period  he  could  not  trust  himself^ 
on  account  of  a  popensity,  which  he  had  had  from  his  boyhood^ 
to  throw  himself  down  from  high  places.  He  would  have  wil- 
lingly gone  in  a  few  days'  time  without  fear.  Several  persons  have 
.  spoken  of  this  mad  propensity  to  throw  themselves  down  from 
heights,  but  who  retain  sufficient  command  of  themselves  never  t6 
do  It.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  suicides,  from  moral  causes^ 
in  which  the  individuals  have  chosen  this  dreadful  mode  of  de^th^ 
they  have  been  directed  bv  some  internal  propensity  ;  since  some 
have  taken  trouble  to  kilt  themselves  in  this  particular  manner, 
when  easier  methods  ofiered  themselves.— Odiers  have  felt,  at 
times,  an  almost  resistless  inclination  to  throw  themselves  into 
great  waterfalls,  for  which  they  could  not  account ;  as  no  other 
sort  of  death  seemed  pleasant  to  them.  I  could  relate  numerous 
other  cases  of  persons  who  have  confidently  assured  me,  that  at 
periods  of  irritability  they  have  felt  the  most  violent  desire  to  die 
by  p^irticular  means.  I  forego  the  narration  of  them,  because 
they  seem  almost  incredible,  and  the  relation  of  them  could  do  no 
good  to  the  illustration  of  physiology.  I  notice  them  merely  to 
excite  the  attention  of  those  wno,  from  their  professional  situations^ 
have  more  extensive  opportunities  of  observing  and  conversing  with 

*  Foeininarum  catamenia  etiam  occurrunt  in  hisce  teniporibiis  quae  Gall 
periodica  dixit.  Turn,  insaois  accedunt  symptomata  viokuuura,  au|u4 
nooounqUam  Suicidium. 
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the  insane.  In  Germanf  many  cases  of  this  kind  hrre  been  com-^ 
memorated.  Indeed,  in  nations  where  ideality  prevails  must  die 
fanciful  character  of  the  feelings  be  more  devdoped,  and  those 
infinite  shades  and  modifications  of  sentimentality  and  error  of 
mind  be  observed,  which,  when  persons  of  this  kind  go  mad, 
must  give  a  peculiar  character  to  their  symptoms.  Very  curious 
eases  are  on  record ;  but  it  is  of  less  importance  to  enumerate  the 
particulars'  of  these,  than  it  is  to  excite  the  attention  of  medical 
men  to  the  degree  in  which  the  disorders  themselves  may  be  period- 
dicaL" 

SECTION  XIV. 

Althovgh  I  have  determined  not  to  enter  intoan^r  hypothetic 
cal  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  periodical  mfluence  on 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  be  exerted  ;  nevertheless,  there  are 
several  considerations  respecting  the  structure  and.  functbns 
of  these  organs,  which  should  be  examined  ftnd  kept  colla- 
terally in  view,  as  they  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  many  carious 
phaenomena  at  present  unknown*  One  principal  circumstance  to 
which  I  aUttdet  is  the  duplici^  of  parts  throughout  the  whole  ner- 
vous system.  The  Organs  of  tne  Brain  are  dod>le,  tl\ere  being  two 
conreaponding  hemi«phe|;«s ;  at  the.  same  time  that  consciousness 
is  single.  Hence.arises  a  question^ — ^Whether  the  two  hemis- 
pheres act  contemporaneously,  or  alternatw*ly  ?  There  are  facts 
which  seem  to  fayor  Che  notion»  that  both  act  together  ^  while 
other  facts  would  incline jus  to  believe  their  action  to  be  sinele  and 
akeniative :  among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  several  circum- 
atfmces  which  attend  periodical  irritability. 

I  shall  omit  the  modes  of  reasoning  adopted  by  former  writers, 
and  shali  .proceed  to  discuss  this  question  on  the  strength  of  expe- 
riment alone.  I  must,  however,  observe  previously,  that  some 
persons  have  tried  to  explain  this  phaenomenon  by  tiie  uniting  of 
.the  puts  in  the  oommissures  of  the  brain  j  others  oy  the  Organ  of 
Individuality,  which  is  placed  as  it,  were  in  &e  mids^  of  the  Organs 
of  the  Intellectual  Faculties  in  the  forehead.^  These  notions  appear 

*  Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Abernetli/s  Works,  and  the  consequent 
improvement  of  medical  practice,  several  pek^ns  bavt  ]Msitively  asserted 
that  nervous  diseases  never  occur  while  the  digestive  or^s  can  be  kept  in 
order.  ThiA  I  believe  to  be  generally  true;  but  it  is  true  also,  that  during 
the  periods  o(  irritability  it  is  often  impossible,  by  medicines,  to  regulate 
*the  stomach  and  bowels.  Hence,  at  these  times,'  we  fail  in  the  most  essen- 
tial means  of  cure. 

*  Recent  observations  have  induced  Dr.  Spurzheim  to  separate  this  part 
of  the  Brain  into  two  Organs,  istJv  Individuality,  and  Sdly  pbienomenality. 
lie  has  likewise  recently  admitted  the  existence  of  the  Organ  of  Mysterizing 
lor  which  I  so  long  have  contended. 
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.  la  me,:  howev^Ti  to  be  vague  and  incondusiTe.  Whether  the 
two  sides  of  the  brain  act  separately,  or  whether  they  act  together ; 
whether  the  commissures  unite  .the  action,  or  whether  there  be 
some  as  yet  unknown  arrangement  of  the  cerebral  fibres,  whereby 
these  are  connectedwith  the.  Organ  of  Individuality  placed  in  the 
middle,*  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.^  but  granting  either  case,  it  is  plain 
the  mystery  of  animal  life  remains  unexplained.  Those  who  would 
account  for  life  and  mind  by  the. structure  of  the  Organs  of.  the 
Brauij  are  just  as  .absurd  as  the  philosophers  who  thoughtthey  had 
explained  vision  by  showing  that  the  eye  was  a  magicklantem,  for- 
getting that  if  it  were  the  completest  Camera  possible,  there  must 
be  yet  another  percipient  eye  behind  to  see  it !  Just  so  is  it  widi 
the  brain.  Nime  of  the  cerebral  arrangements  can  explain  percep- 
tion, which  we  mav  therefore  continue  to  regard  as  a  property 
of  a  Being  essentially  distinct  from  its  Organs,  however  necessary 
these  may  be  to  its  various  manifestations  in  the  worid.  The 
consciousness  of  our  own  individual  Being  is  quite  different  from 
the  belief:  of  the  individual  existence  of  external  objects.  It  is  a 
simple  idea,  and  like  time  and  space,  cannot  be  defined.'  Rejecting 
then,  the  illfounded  and  fallacious  arguments  of  materialists,  used 
to  disprove  the  existence  of  the  mind,  shall  I. proceed  to  state  some 
curious  phaenomena  connected  with  the  functions  of  the  biain, 
which  tend  co  establiA  the  alternating  activeness  of  the  twofold 
parts. 

During  the  periods  of  irritability,  which  happen  either  onee  or 
twice  at  equal  intervals  in  the  course  of  twentyeight  days,  may  be 
constantly  remarked  in  the  brain  an  indisposition  for  intellectual  ex- 
ertion, and  a  more  irritable  state  of  the  feelings  than  usual.  Might 
not  tliis  be  the  case  were  this  period  the  time  when  the  active'  state  of 

'  either  hemisphere  was  changed  i  Might  not  the  general  irrita« 
bleness  of  the  body  be  the  result  or  conoomitant  of  this 
change  of  activity  from  one  side  to  the  other?  .  There 
are  persons,,  who,  oeing  of  very  irritable  habits,  are  conscious 
every  time  of  iJiese  periods,  and  who  find  diemselves  more 
strong  in  intellectual  power  at  one  interval  between  two  pe* 
riods;  than  they  do  at. another.  Moreover,  the  interval  of  greater 
•power  is  alternate  with  that  in  which  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are 

'  I  introduce  this  observation  merelv  to  confute  some  common  prejudi- 
ces that  have  gone  abroad,  respecting  the  tendency  of  the  doctrine  ot  Gall  to 
materiidism.  The  doctrine  is  merelv  founiled  on  an  arrangement  of  facts,  and 
respects  the  connexion  found  to  exist  between  the  particular  character  of  ilie 
mind,  and  the  particulai'  forms  of  the  brain,  and  aspires  not  to  any  metar 
physical  knowledge  of  the  first  moving  principle. 
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weakeh-^Maj  jiot  tliit  arise  from  the  relative  strength  of  the  two 
hemispheres  ?  TbeTig^  side^far  examj^, nay  be  the  strongest* 
Both  bemispbeses  may  be  at  all  times  in  a  state  to  act,  when  n(- 
cessity.^quiceSy  hut  one  may  be  in  a  paiticularly  actire  state,  aifd 
xnay  be  used  on  all  common-occasions.  The  same  observation  may 
apply  to  the  five  external  senses,  and  to  the  cerebellum,  since  ail 
the  pans  are  double. 

I  have  observed  another  very  curious  phaenomenMi  with  re- 
spect to  the  Organ  of  Vision.  At  monthly  periods  irritable  pa- 
tients have  sometimes  the  following  parricular  attack  of  disorder 
of  the  system  in  general,  and  of  thMS  front  parts  of  the  brain  in 
particular.  Scxm  after  bveakfast,  or  some  other  meal,  they  find 
suddenly  their  vision  obscured,  objects  are  in  pan  unseen,  and 
there  seems  a  wavy  motion  in  every  thing :  sometimes  one  eye  is 
affected  before  the  other  ;  but  whetner  this  be  the  case  or  not,  by 
shutting  one  of  the  eyes,  can  the  patient  generally  see  more  dis- 
tinctly with  the  other  alone  than  he  can  with  both  open  together. 
Thia  partial  blmdness  lasts  less  than  an  hour,  and  is  succeed- 
ed by  a  headach  in  the  frontal  parts,  accompanied  by  fever,  nausea, 
and  disturbed  functions  of  the  digestive  organs,  after  which  the 
whole  goes  off.  Persons  have  mitigated  the  attack  by  medicines, 
but  .  they  can  not  always  keep  it  away.  It  has  been  attributed 
to  indigesdon ;  but  though  it  may  begin  with  indigested  food,  y«t 
something  peculiar  must  bave  previously  disqualified  the  stomach 
for  digesting,  and  the  disease  is  generally  periodical.*  The  Organs 
<if  Vision  constitute  a  very  particular  apparatus,  and  have  great 
connexion  with  the  brain.  The  supposed  decussation  of  the  opti- 
cal Jierves  is  close  to  the  brain.  When  the  frontal  pans  of  the 
brain  have  been  called  into  too  much  action  about  the  time  of  these 
periods,  then  are  the  abovementioned  symptoms  more  violent.  In 
some  persons  does  this,  like  other  diseases,  wear  out  by  degrees. 
There  is  always  a  dulness  of  thoughts  and  feelings  before,  and  a 
hurried  acrioa  of  the  brain  after,  these  attacks.^— Cannot  this  be  all 
attendant  on  a  too  sudden  change  of  the  active  state  of  the  two 
bemispheres  i  That  one  eye  is  used  in  a  manner  somewhat  diiierent 
fipom  the  other,  may  be  inferred  from  the  well  knowft  Experiment 
of  puttiDg  the  finger  into  a  ring  with  one  eye  shut.  Do  tbesE 
functions  alternate  ? 

The  Periods  of  Irritability  are  of  longer  or  shoner  duration, 
according  to  circumstances ;  sometimes  they  last  three  days,  gene- 
rally two,  and  always  one.  A  very  irritable  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  may  nave  lasted  a  long  while,  is  sometimes  ended 

'  This  disease  is  described  by  Dr.  Parry  in  his  Outlines  of  Pathology, 
aud  ii  these  referred  to  the  state  of  ibe  siomach  as  au  exciting  caus>e. 
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at  one  of  these  periods,  bj  a  Violent  attack  of  the  8An)ve  kSnd;  or, 
in  other  patients,  by  epilepsy,  or  by  other  nervous  comptiiflts,  ^ 
-which  they  may  be  predisposed.  May  not  one  hemisphere  be  ih 
a  more  irritable  state  than  the  other ;  so  that  ^  patient  tie  reliered, 
when,  after  the  efibrt  made  at  the  period  of  diangey  the  action  d^« 
Tolvee  on  the  opposite  side  I  ' 

I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  effect  of  the  Period  is  merely 
the  change  in  the  acdvenessr  of  hennspheres ;  but  this*  may  be  one 
phaenomenon,  among  a  great  many  others,  which  take  place  at 
these  Periods  of  gen«al  Irritability.  « 

There  are  yet  other  facts,  which  incline  me  to  b€£e?e  in  the 
altematire  action  of  the  double  parts.  Persons  who  are  only  hafiF 
mad,  or  who  have  paiticular  maniacal  haUucinarions,  haye  said 
that  they  feel  the  insane  idea  on  one  side,  and  have,  at  the  sanUe 
time,  judged  of  ks  untrueness  with  the  other.  In  many  of  these 
persons  &  sound  state  of  mind  is  alternate  with  that  in  ^riuch  the 
entmeous  ideas  are  beliered  by  the  patient,  and  mistaken  icft 
reality.  I  could  advert  to  too  many  cases  of  this  kind,  to  doubt 
of  there  being  some  particular  cause  for  the  opinion  on 'the  part  of 
the  patients,  that  they  can  think  with  one  hemisphere  done.  Df, 
Gall  has  mentioned  instances,  even  among  his  friends,  of  personis 
who  assert  that  they  can  only  think  well  with  one  side.  One  hemr- 
sphere  has  been  found  to  be  bigger  than  the  other  in  some  of  these 
cases.  That  one  side  can  act'2one,  have  we  often  had  proof;  for 
one  side  has  been  destroyed  hj  accidents,  or  by  disease,  while  the 
other  has  continued  to  perform  its  functions.' 

The  observations  which  I  have  advanced  above,  respecting  the 
change  of  action  in  the  brain,  have  rather  been  put  down  to  excite 
future  inquiry,  than  for  any  odier  reason.  This  subject  is  invblvefl 
in  deep  obscurity. 

With  the  same  view,  have  I  endeavoured,  in  the  hasty  xompo* 
sition  of  these  sheets,  to  illustrate  my  opinion  respecting  the  external 
influence  of  the  air,  and  its  periods,  by  a  very  few  cases  selected 
for  that  puipose,  while  I  have  before  me  numerous  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  on  which  these  opinions  have  been  founded,  the  detail 
whereof  would  be  irksome  to  the  reader.  1  have  left  out^  M  tht 
aforementioned  reasons,  any  hypotifetical  opinions  about  the  catrsd 
and  manner  of  operation  of  this  atmospherical  influence. 

'  Some  persoDB  have  supposed  that  we  only  use  in  cummoo,  one  eye  at  a 
time,  and  that  when  we  nuld  our  finger,  up  before  a  candle,  and  ^ttfiersee 
two  candles  and  one  finger,  or  two  fingers  and  one  candle,  we  see  the  candle 
with  one  eye  and  the  finger  with  two,  or  wee  9er$a^  If  this  be  trae  of  the 
eyes,  why  not  also  of  the  Organs  of  the  Biain;  since  all  tbe-parts  agiee  in 
this  common  circumstance  of  duplexity. 
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It  is  right  to  mention,  lastly,  that  the  knowledge  of  some  pe- 
riodicity in  diseases  has  been  long  known,  though  all  writers,  before 
the  time  of  Gall,  have  overlooked  the  very  general  operation  of  the 
monthly  periods.  Dr.  Darwin  stated  his  opinion,  that  the  cause 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  solar  and  lunar  influence ;  and  instanced  the 
exacerbation  of  fevers,  and  other  symptoms  of  illness,  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  periodic  cough,  &c.  &c.,  in  proof  of 
his  opinion.  He  thought  likewise,  that  the  diseases  which  begin 
with  torpor,  and  end  in  pain«  as  headach,  &c.  often  begin  about 
six  hours  after  noon,  or  midnight' 

The  same  author  has  also  noticed  the  occurrence  of  the  catamenia 
at  lunar  periods.  He  likewise  remarks  the  effect  of  the  moon  on 
hydrophobia,  and  on  diseases  of  other  animals,  which  I  do  not 
repeat,  as  they  are  already  in  print. 

Without  entering  into  his  train  of  reasoning  on  this  subject,  I 
may  observe,  that  die  moon  is  particularly  connected  with  the 
changes  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  with  those  9f  the  tides ; 
lience  she  may  have  a  share  in  producing  other  aerial  causes  which 
influence  terrestrial  bodies.  In  consequence  of  observing  these 
circurnstances,  have  accurate  meteorologists,  of  late,  divided  their 
weather-journals  into  lunar  periods  \  and  they  have  already  found 
the  mean  state  of  barometrical  pressure  usually  to  attend  the  first 
and  last  quarters,  while  its  extremes  more  often  accompany  the 
new  and  full  of  the  moon.* 

But  tl^  monthly  Periods  of  Irritability  do  not  correspond  exactly 
with  the  lunar  periods,  consequently  there  is  a  precession  and 
restrocession  of  them,  with  respect  to  the  moon's  place  in  the 
heavens.  Nevertheless  they  do  not  seem  to  precede,  or  to  retrocede,, 
more  than  ^three  days  and  a  half  from  the  new  and  full  moon.  A 
Sttflicient  number  of  observations,  however,  have  not  as  yet  been 
made,  to  determine  the  exact  relation  between  the  moon  and  this 
phaenonienon,  which,  with  many  other  at .  present  hidden  and 
mysterious  laws  of  Nature,  the  repeated  observations  of  philosophers 
may  ^unfold  in  time  to  come. '  In  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
diis  relation,  we  must  pay  particular  attention  to  the  electric  state 
of  the  air,  by  making  daily  observations  on  the  atmospherical 
electrometer^  electrical  kites,  &c.  I  have  constandy  found  a  very 
great  irregularity  in  the  indications  of  these  instruments  during  the 
time  of  epidemic  complaints,  and  at  the  monthly  Periods  of  Irrita- 
bility. 

'  See  Zoooomia,  Claes  IV.  ii.  4.  and  Section  xxiii.  vi.  and  xsxvi.  iii.  9. 
where  the  author  has  related  the  monthly  and  daily  period  of  erysepelas, 
baefliorrhpids,  gout^  headach*  fevers»  and  many  other  complaints. 
*  Consult  Howard's  *<  Climate  of  London." 
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APPENDIX* 


The  remarks  of  the  foregoing  pages  are  not  altogether  new* 
although  they  have  not  been  much  heeded  by  modem  practitioners. 
Many  treatiseSi  both  on  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  in  cases 
of  epidemic  .complaintSi  as  well  as  on  the  periodical  returns  of 
symptoms,  have  been  written  and  have  fallen  into  oblivion.     But 
I  did  not  quote  these  in  my  pamphlet,  since  the  most  part  of  the 
above  observations  were  made  before  I  became  acquainted  with 
works  on  similar  subjects,  and  at  a  time  when  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  recurrence  to  libraries.     I  have  lately,  by  ransacking  old  collec- 
tions of  medical  books,  become  acquainted  with  many  treatises 
relating  to  the  subject  of  these  sheets  unknown  to  me  before ;  and 
of  which  I  shall  add  some  short  account  for  the  use  of  those  readers 
who  may  wish,  in  following  up  this  curious  object  of  medical  re- 
search, to  be  the  better  prepared  for  making  future  observations^ 
by  an  acquaintance  with  those  of  persons  who  have  gone  before. 
Thus  can  one  trace  the  knowledge  of  the  casual  and  periodical 
influence  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  human  body,  from  the  earliest 
remarks  of  the  Greek  and  Arabian  physicians,  gathered  from>  or 
unproved  by,  their  acquaintance  with  the  wisdom  of  the  £ast> 
•lownto  that  important  time  when  Dr.  Gall  first  made  the  remark 
that  there  was  a  monthly  general  influence,  which  he  called  the 
Period  of  Irritability — a  time  which  forms  an  important  epoch  in 
the  history  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  from  the  unfolding  of  facts 
about  the  structure  and  functions  of  tne  organs  of  the  brain,  where- 
on the  true  natural  history  of  the  human  race  musl  at  length  be 
founded. 

Hippocrates,  Areteus,  and  Galen,  noticed  the  existence  of  some 
influence  from  without  in  epidemical  diseases ;  and  knew  of  sonve 
local  influence  in  endemics,  which  the  Roman  physicians  and 
philosophers  confirmed,  and  which  were  alluded  to  by  Lucretius 
and  Virgil  in  passages  already  cited.  After  these,  when  literature 
and  knowledge  came  to  life  again  after  the  middle  ages,  appeared 
many  treatises  on  periodicity  and  external  influence,  which  I  have 
sorted  in  the  index  according  to  the  branches  of  the  subject. 

"When  it  is  considered,  that  not  only  the  periods  of  diseases,  but 
even  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  their  production,  were 
credited  and  'written  on  by  such  persons  as  Hoffinan,  Sydenham, 
Meade,  Darwm,  and  other  physicahs  of  celebrity,  then  should  I 
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be  excused  if  I  extend  this  subject  a  little  farther  j  and  should  be 
exculpated  from  the  charge  of  a  fanciful  theorist,  even  by  those 
(and  they  form  a  numerous  cbss  in  all  countries,)  who  would 
rather  rest  their  knowledge  on  authority,  than  be  at  the  trouble  to 
gain  it  by  observation. 

Index  to  Writers  on  Endemical  Diseases^  (hence  called  FoUsilt- 
nesses,  Volk;shrankheiten^  ^c.  S^c.) 

Hoffman,  Dissertatio  de  Morbis  certis  Begionibus  et  PopuUs 
Propriis — ^Hal.  1705,  und  op,  vi. 
Meyer,  De  Morbis  Endemiis,  1787. 
TuUy,  £ssai  sur  les  Maladies  de  Dunkerque.-^JiunkiTlL,  1760— 

Wintringhan^,  Treatise  of  Endemic  Diseases^  Ac. — Eboiac 
1718,  and  Works,  Ln.i. 

Galenus,  Fragment,  ex  Jph.  p.  34. 

Index  to  Authors  who  have  written  on  Diseases  "which  happen 
in  the  several  Seasons  of  the  Year. 

Albert!,  Dissert,  de  Morbis  ^(?rfn«5.— Hal.  1745. 
.    Wilson,  Short  Remarks  upon  Autumnal  Disorders.--London. 
1765. 

On  Diseases  which  happen  apparently  from  Casual  Peculiarities 
of  the  Atmoq>here,  called  Epidmical  Distempers. 

Baeck,  Tal  om  Farsoter^  ^•c.— Stockholm,  llSS^Comm.  Lips. 
SuppL  Dec.  II.  p.  69.    Vogel,  N.  Med.  Bibl.  vi.  B.  p.  189. 

Berger,  Diss,  de  Aeris  Potentid  in  Epidemicorum  Morborum 
Generationc—Hzl.  1727. 

Borellus,  Observat.  Cent.  iv.  n.  42. 

Caranta,  De  Natura  Aurig  pp.  29,  SO,  fin  nauibus  cum  ingenti 
numero  murium.) 

Commerc.  Lit.    Nor.  1782,  p.  204.     (Uffinheimensis.) 

De  Darguiville,  Morb.  Epidem. — Anni  1698,  4^c Emetic,  ei 

Phlebot.  Laudes.—Fzn89  1693. 

Ephem.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  II.  Ann.  v. 
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Tiii.      —         1. 
Cent.  L   Kpp.  p.  1. 

m.  —  22. 

VI.  —  1. 

X.  —  5S1. 

Forster»  Research^  about  Aimoz.  Phaen.  2d  Edit*— London, 
1815.  p.  165. 
Farina,  Ortus  et  Oceasus  Marb.  J^'dbn.*— Romas,  1672  —  12.    ' 
Fischer,  Di$s*  de  Morbis  Epidem^—Ijcf.  1727. 
FoTwattning,  Of  Provincial  Doctoremas  BeratteUer. — Stock* 
bolm,  1765. 

De  Gorier,  MoM  Epedemii  Brevis  Descriptio  et  Curatioper 
DiapAoras*— In  Harderov.  1733. 

De  Hahn,  Ejpidemia  Vema  quae  UratisUmum^-'^ntio  1737, 
ojfflixitt  1737. 

'innOKPATHE^  lib.  vS.  Bpidem. 

Huswedel,  Berickt,  me  b^  eir^aUender  Krankheii,  jeder  sich 
)§erkalten  ^.—Hamburg,  1663. 

Koker,  Diss,  de  Morbo  EpidemicOf  Anni  1719.— Lugd.  1720. 
Kniger,  BeschreUnmg  der  einticimiscbm  KranlAeiUn  me  dieseU 
hen  durch  himndiscke  Inftuenz  aus  der  Lust  die  Menscheny  anno 
rto2  iilficirt.    Braunchw.  1692 — 4^. 

Lepecq,  de  la  Cloture,  Journal  de  Med.  T.  xlviL  p.  387.  48S.— 
T.  hi.  p.  193.  (Normandiae). 

,  Jnleitung  Epidemische  Krankheiten  zu  Beobachten. 

^Leipzigk,  1785.  A.  D.  B.  Ixviii.  p.  105. 

Loscher,  Diss,  de  Pkenom.  Septentrionale  Luminoso  nee  non 
Morbo  EpidemicOf  Anni  Currentis. — Witeb*.  1721. 

Ludollf,  Diss.  Gen.  Febr.  Epidem.  Concep.'-'Eif.  1753. 
Ludwig,  A  doers,  h  ii.  1. 

Menzer,  de  Morb.  Epidem.  Antiquis. — Basil,  1740. 
Mertens,  Pracitisehe  Bermeriungen  ilber  Versekniedene  FdaS' 
irankheiten.  1785. 
Nun,  de  Spieciebus  Morb.  Epidem.  Sgc.  4*^—- Erf.  1758. 
Pohlius  de  Morb.  Epidem.  ab  aere  Atmos.^ldps.  1749. 
Recaeul,  de  Memoires  sur  FEpizootie  Lyons. 
Sau^l,    An  Morbi  omms^  omnibus  Jiant  temporibus.^VmSy 
1706. 
Schenck,  Obs.  vi.  103« 
Sydenham,  Op.  p.  42.  129.  137.  etpiusim. 
Vabcr,  Morb.  Jfc>Mtoii.— Viteb.  1717. 
Wintringham,  Works,  I.  a*  1> 

Writers  on  Periodical  Diseases  in  general. 
Act.  Nat.  Cur.  Vol.  Ti.  obs.  6.. 
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Alberti,  Diu.  de  Palendromia  JMbriorKfli.— Hal.  1750. 
Btichner,  Diss,  de  Primis  Fit's  Morborum  Periodicorum  sede 
frequenHssimd.'^Hzi.  1768.— Bald.  Auszug.  I.  81. 

,  De  Morb.  Periodicis,  fin  general  J. — Hal.  1754. 

Darwin^  Zoon.    Sect,  xxxii.  6.— xxxvi,  ii.  S.  &c. 
Ephem.  Nai.  Cur.  I.  iv.  and  v.— II.  iii.  40. 
'  Franck,  De  Period,  ^c^.— Pavia,  I7ftl. 
Marescot,  Period,  in  Morbis^  S^c.  S^c. — ^Paris,  1575. 
Medicus,    (Fr.   Cas.)    Geschicte   Period.  Xiraw**.— Carlsruh, 

De  NeufvUle,  Diss,  indcl.  Morb.  Period.  iifypocAon.— Gotten- 

g(&n>  1785.  r«  ,  ., 

Plouquet,  De  Morbis  Periodics. ^Tuhin^.  1783. 

,  Dtt  Port, -Ergo  ir«pio»S»v  Gfltftta^  4"^.— Paris,  1623. 

'  Riedlin,  Lin.  Med.  1695. 
Spichenbergen,  De  Morb.  Pmoi.— Lcyden. 

.  Stahl,  De  AfficHbus  Pmodim.— Hal.  1702. 
Testa,  Bermerkungen  ilber  die  periodischen  Veranderungen  una 

Enscheinungen  in  Krankheil  und  gesunden  Zustande  des  mensckli^ 

(Jien  KSrpers.^L^fz.  1790:  Salzb.  Med.  CA^r.- Zeitung.  1791. 

III.  5. 

Valentini,  Ded.    Panyg.   n.   8.  de  Morb.  Period.— Vr^ncot. 

1701. 
Spurzheim,  Physiog.. System. — London,  1816. 
J] ,     On  iiwam/y.- London,    1817,    p.   190,   et 

sequel. 

,  Phrenologies  4'^.— Paris,  1818. 

On  Diseases  with  Diurnal  and  Nocturnal  Periods. 

Crause,  Dissert,  de  Morbis  Nocturms  et  Nocturnis  Morborum 
Exacerbationibus.-^JetiTiy  1709.  ,  .   , ,       ,    /\     .u^ 

.  Scarpa,  Malatie  deglie  OccM,  (alfino  del  Ibro.J  On  the 
Nocturnal  Blindness. 

Darwin,  Zoonamia,  vol.  i\.—f  Curious  caSes  of)y  and  Class  IV. 

ii.  4.  et  sequel. 

In  order  the  further  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  remarks, 
with  respect  to  the  casual  and  periodical  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere on  diseases,  have  I  recommended  the  plari  of  keepirig  journals 
of  the  weather,  and  noting  down  the  epidemical  and  other  prevalent 
complaints  in  collateral  columns.  The  penods  of  urntabiUty  might 
Ukcwise  be  noted,  and  also  astronomical  phaenomena.  bucn 
ioumals  kept  for  a  long  time  by  physicians  of  extensive  practice  m 
different  parts  of  the  world,  might  lead  to  very  useful  results,  by 
exhibiting  a  Urge  body  of  collateral  and  consecutive  observations 
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on  the  atmospherei  and  on  diseases  and  their  periods,  by  which  we 
may  be  enabled  to  observe  many  coincidences  at  present  unknown. 

With  a  view  to  assist  persons  in  composing  journals,  have  I 
subjoined  the  following  plan,  with  a  short  description  of  the 
modifications  of  the  clouds;  since  the  knowledge  of  these,  consi* 
dered  as  the  indicators  of  the  electric  state  of  the  atmosphere,  is  of 
some  importance  to  the  speculative  physician,  who  is  examining 
the  connexion  between  the  health  of  his  patients  and  the  state  of 
the  weather. 

The  journal  should  consist  of  16  columns.  The  1st  column 
should  contain  the  day  of  the  month,  2d  the  hour  of  observation, 
which  ought  to  be  made  at  least  three  times  a  day,  if  possible, 
viz.  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  noon  and  midnight.  Those  who 
are  able  to  employ  a  person  expressly  to  keep  the  register,  should 
make  five  niore  observations,  viz.  at  sunrise,  being  the  coldest 
time ;  at  2  P.  M. ;  and  at  2  in  the  morning ;  because  the  crisis  of 
symptoms  of  diseases  with  daily  periods  often  happens  at  these 
times ;  at  6  P.  M.,  because  there  is  likewise,  in  many  cases,  an 
exacerbation  of  symptoms  about  this  time.  Though  I  have 
.  observed  this  period  to  fluctuate,  according  to  the  hour  of  dinner, 
having  been  established,.!  believe,  by  the  exertion  of  digestion, 
yfet  it  afterwards  goes- on  periodically,  independent  of  eating.  It 
IS  to  be  noted  that  9  A.  M.,  noon,  and  6.  P.  M.,  are  also  barome* 
trical  periods.  The  3d  column  should  contain  the  barometer  $  an 
R  or  an  F  should  be  placed  after  the  numerical  denotation,  to 
signify  either  rising  (if  the  mercury  have  a  convex  surface),  of 
falling  (if  with  a  concave  top}.  This  will  lead  us  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  time  when  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  day  happen. 
The  4th  column,  the  thermometer.  In  particularly  hot  or  cpld 
weather,  the  maximum  of  the  day  and  the  minimum  of  the  night 
might  be  taken  with  a  Six's,  or  selfmarking  thermometer,  in  case 
we  should  not  have  seen  it  at  its  extreme  points.  This  might  be 
added  in  a  note.  The  5th  column,  the  hygrometer :  Saussure's 
and  De  Luc's  are  the  best.  The  6th  column,  the  evaporation  (by 
a  vapourguage)  in  24  hours,  taken  from  9  to  9  o'clock  every  morn* 
ing.  The  7th  column,  the  rain  fallen,  (by  a  rainguage).  The 
8lh  column,  the  atmospherical  electrometer.  The  9th  column, 
the  electroscope  of  De  Luc'  The  10th  column,  the  direction  of 
the  wind  (by  a  weathercock).     The  1 1th  column,  its  force  (by  an 

'  For  a  description  of  these  instruments  and  figure^,  and  for  descriptions 
of  the  modifications  of  the  clouds— See  rny  "  Researches  about  Atmospheric 
Phaenomena,''  2d  edit.— Baldwin  and  Co.  1815. 
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anemometer.)    Hie  I2th  cohimn,  the  modifications  of  clouds^  or 
nepbeological  journal.    They  are  as  foUow : — 

1.  Cirrus^  or  Curlcloud,   a  light  flexuous   or  curling  cloud 

Senerally  obsenred  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air.     Sometimes  its 
bres  are  straight^  and  cross  the  welkin  from  one  horizon  to  the 
other. 

2.  The  CwntduSi  or  Stackencloud,  an  aggregated  nuss  of  an 
irregularly  hemispherical  form.    The  common  cloud  of  day. 

3.  The  Stratus,  or  Falkloud  ;  fogs  and  mists. 

4.  The  CirrocumuhiSi  or  Sondercloud :  a  bed  of  separate  orbi- 
cular aggregates.  ' 

5s  T^  CirrostratuSf  or  Wanedoud  ^  a  thick  shallow  cloud,  a 
bed  of  little  barred  or  streaked  clouds,  with  this  character.  It  is 
always  in  a  subsiding  state. 

6\  The  Cumulostratns,  or  Twaindoud.  The  rocklike  and 
mountainous  clouds  befcnre  storms. 

7.  The  Nimbus,  or  Raincloud,  imme^tely  causing  the  ImbeTf 
or  shower  of  rain. 

The  ISth  column  should  contain  the  general  remarks  on  the 
weather.  Occasional  phaenomena,  as  halos,  meteors,  the,  calen* 
dar  of  Fbra,  &c.  &c.  The  14th  column,  the  diseases  in  particular. 
The  1 5th  column,  the  periods  of  irritability ;  and  the  16th  column^ 
the  place  of  the  moon. 

Various  miscellaneous  notes  might  be  added.  As  the  appearance 
of  migratory  birds,  the  diseases  of  animals,  &c.  ^c«  These 
journ^ds,  kept  in  different  places,  and  published  collecdvelv,  like 
the  Meteorological  Registers  of  the  Palatine  Society  of  Meteo- 
rology, would  be  useful  a^d  interesting. ' 

'  A  very  copious  Journal  of  the  above  kind  has  been  kept  at  Waltham* 
stow,  in  Essex,  for  upwards  of  forty  years  back,  which  I  hope  to  have  leisure 
CO  comwity  and  to  give  the  substance  to  the  public. 
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It  is  the  expressed  intention  of  the  founders  of  this  oration,  that  il 
should  be  rendered  contributory  to  the  honor  of  surgery,  and  of 
its  intelligent  professors ;  which  design  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be 
better  accomplished,  than  by  showing  what  surgery  reaUy  is ;  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  knowledge  requisite  for  its  clear  compre- 
hension ;  the  intellect  and  talent  necessary  for  its  successful  prac- 
tice. 

Had  surgery  and  surgeons  been  merely  what  their  names  imply, 
handy  work  and  handicrafts,  I  never  would  have  appeared  before 
yon.  Gentlemen,  to  do  them  honor.  For  honor  is  due  alone  to 
intellect,  and  can  be  paid  to  nothing  else.  Why.  do  we  honor 
those  ^hose  literary  labors  stand  pre-eminent;  or  those  who  have 
exposed,  or  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  or 
in  that  of  moral  obligation  ?  Is  it  not  on  account  of  their  having 
evinced  superior  powers,  or  firmness  of  mind  i  They  have  thus 
(tone  honor  to  the  whole  human  race,  and  can  only  be  repaid  in  the 
same  coin ;  we  return  to  them  the  tribute  of  honor,  in  proportion 
as  they  have  conferred  it  on  us.  We  indeed  honor  rank,  but  then 
it  is  either  in  blind  obedience  to  the  laws  of  custom,  or  because 
we  associate  the  opinion  of  superior  intelligence  and  eleva- 
tion of  mind  with  the  possession  of  a  dignified  station.' 

'  The  good  qualities* of  the  mind  excite  and  engage  our  respect  or 
esteem.  .    . 
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Now,  to  show  y:\kzX  surgery  really  is,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
divest  it  of  that  garb  with  which  it  has  been  clothed  and  obscured 
in  times  of  ignorance  ;  and  it  is  useful  to  revert  to  the  history  of 
former  times,  in  order  to  observe  the  circumstances  which  have 
promoted  or  retarded  the  progress  of  the  medical  sciences,  or  com* 
municated  to  them  that  bias^  by  which  they  have  been  directed  to 
their  present  situation. 

Medicine,  or  the  science  which  has  for  its  object  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  diseases,  was  held  in  the  highest  respect  by  ancient 
nations,  and  its  most  eminent  professors  were  even  venerated. 
But,  surely,  it  was  the  beneficent  object  only  of  the  science  that 
attracted  their  applause  and  gratitude ;  for  the  means  by  which 
the  object  was  to  be  accomplished  were  either  not  contemplated, 
or  were  merely  supposed  to  be  known.  Various  sovereigns  have, 
doubtless,  gready  promoted  this  science  by  their  patronage,  and 
encouragement  ought  to  be  given  to  it,  as  I  shall  afterwards  show, 
not  only  bythe  government  of  countries,  but  also  by  the  people  in 
general.  The  successors  of  Alexander  of  Macedon  first  resolutely 
opposed  the  natural  feelings  and  prejudices  of  mankind,  by  patro- 
nising the  dissection  of  human  bodies  at  Alexandria ;  which  city 
they  had  made  the  great  depository  of  knowledge,  by  the  collection 
of  an  immense  library,  and  which  they  also  strove  to  make  a  splen- 
did seat  of  science,  and  source  of  instruction. 

it  was  at  Alexandria,  that  persons  in  general  first  possessed  the 
ready  means  of  knowing  what  others  knew  and  thought,  by  con* 
stilting  their  writings  collected  in  its  stupendous  library.  How  dif- 
ferent must  have  been  the  state  of  learning  and  learned  men  in 
ancient  and  in  modern  times !  What  surprising  changes  has  the 
invention  of  printing  produced  !  An  ancient  student  of  any  subject 
of  nature  or  science  must  have  sought  for  the  information  which 
others  possessed,  by  distant  visits,  to  procure  the  perusal  of  any 
work  of  celebrity,  or  the  conversation  of  those  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuits.  His  knowledge,  therefore,  must  chidly  have  resulted 
from  his  own  exertions,  and  if  he  deemed  it  worthy  of  being  re- 
corded for  the  benefit  of  others,  he  knew  that  it  must  be  commu- 
nicated to  them  very  gradually  and  slowly.  His  fame,  as  a  disco- 
verer, or  improver  of  science,  could  never  spread  so  as  to  reverbe- 
rate to  his  own  ears.  His  reputation  must  necessarily  be  of  slow 
growth,  and  therefore  bis-  endeavour  would  be  to  make  it  lasting. 
As  be  could  not  compare  his  knowledge  with  thai  of  others,  he 
would  strive  to  make  his  owfi  perfect,  by  completely  mastering  the 
subject  he  had  engaged  with,  so  that  none  should  be  able  to  do 
more.  But  now,  when,  by  an  industrious  education,  any  one  may 
possess  himself  of  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  world  with  respect 
to  any  subject  of  nature,  art,  or  science  ^  now,  when  every  acces- 
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•ion  of  koowfed^  is  published  at  aDDual,  quarterly,  or  monthly 
periods ;  every  httle  discovery  is  at  ouce  proclaimed,  leat  its  author 
should  be  anticipated ;  and  persons  in  general  become  desirous  of 
contending  for  superiority  more  with  one  another,  than  with  the 
subject,  or  with  themselves.  Yet  this  ready  communication  of 
knowledge  greatly  tends  to  its  increase,  by  exciting  general  emula- 
tion and  co-operation. 

It  was  at  Alexandria,  also,  that  persons  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion first  possessed  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  medical  science,  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  parts  of 
the  human  body.  How  absurd  should  we  deem  the  conduct  of  a 
mechanic,  whose  business  it  was  to  rectify  the  errors  of  any  complex 
machine,  should  he  merely  provide  himself  with  the  finest  and  fittest 
tools  for  the  purpose,  and  neglect  to  learn  its  mechanism,  by  which 
alone  he  can  be  able  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  error,  or  stop- 
page of  its  different  movements,  and  consequently  what  is  wanting 
to  be  done,  to  render  it  again  perfect  or  useful.  Yet  equally 
absurd  would  be  the  conduct  of  medical  men,  were  they  to  study 
botany,  i^armacy,  chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy,  searching 
indeed  dirough  all  the  paths  of  nature,  and  the  stores  of  art,  for 
means  of  cure,  and  yet  neglect  anatomy,  by  which  alone  they  can 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  nature  of  the  difference  between  health 
and  disease,  and  consequently  what  is  requisite  to  reconvert  the  lat- 
ter into  the  former;  which  is  the  only  circumstance  that  can  render 
medicine  a  science. 

It  seems  to  be  my  fete.  Gentlemen,  whenever  I  address  yoU|  to 
be  doomed  to  speak  of  the  importance  of  opinions  ;  yet  I  cannot 
avoid  it,  the  necessity  of  the  case  absolutely  demands  it ;  for  the 
reasoning  powers  of  man,  which,  when  well  directed,  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  truths  and  the  formation  of  useful  opinions,  when  mis- 
employed, dicit  nothing  but  error  and  pernicious  notions.  It  is  a 
very  great  but  very  common  misemployment  of  our  reasoning  pow- 
ers, to  draw  inferences  from  facts  belonging  to  different  subjects, 
which  are  incommensurate  with  one  another.  Such  irrelevant  facts 
have  been  often  designated  by  the  whimsical  and  contradictory  ex- 
pression of  false  facts.  We  are  indeed  sometimes  induced  to  rea- 
son from  analogy,  but  then  the  similarity  of  the  facts  is  so  precise, 
as  to  warrant  us  in  believing  that  the  subjects,  concerning  which 
M'e  thus  comparatively  reason,  are  essentially  ahke. 
'  Now  without  any  knowledge  of  anatomy,  or  the  animal  econo- 
my, persons  of  the  medical  profession,  by  drawing  inferences 
'  from  mixed  facts,  might  suppose,  that  a  fire  was  kindled  throughout 
the  body  to  warm  and  cherish  it,  which,  if  in  excess,  might  set  our 
juices  into  fermentation,  and  thus  produce  partial  or  general  dis- 
order f  they  tuight  suppose,  that  there  were  elements  in  the  body. 
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which  ought  to  be  combined  in  definite  proportions,  and  tliat  diffe- 
rent diseases  might  result  from  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  one  or 
other  of  these  elements.  They  might  suppose,  that  diseases  were 
of  an  acid  or  of  an  alLaline  nature;  they  might  say,  that  there 
were  powers^  capable  of  performing  functions,  nay  even  poetically 
imagine  essences  endowed  with  such  powers,  end  speak  of  anUnae 
presiding  over  the  different  functions,  and  of  an  archa^us  or  master- 
workman  superii^ending  the  whole.  You  know,  Gentlemen,  that 
all  this  and  more  of  the  same  kind  has  been  thought  and  said  by 
reputed  sages  of  the  medical  profession. 

Since,  then,  reasoning  from  false,  insufficient,  or  irrelevant 
premises  is  productive  of  error^  we  cannot  wonder,  that  wheji  me- 
dical men  in  general  first  began  to  reaso^i  on  the  causes  and  nature 
of  diseases,  and  the  effects  of  remedies,  if  their  speculations  were 
wild,  and  the  conduct  which  such  opinions  gave  rise  to,  highly 
injurious.  We  can  feel  no  surprise,  therefore,  that  a  large 
party  of  the  medical  profession  should  segregate  themselves,  and 
resolutely  interdict  the  use  of  reasoning  in  medical  practice,  stead- 
fastly resolving,  in  their  conduct  to  be  guided  solely  by  the  dic- 
tates of  experience.  Neither  indeed  can  we  wonder,  that  even 
erring  reason  still  found  advocates  in  the  minds  of  men.  Now  you 
know,  Getitlemen,  that  not  very  long  after  the  formation  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,^in  (he  beginning  of  the  second  century,  before 
the  Christian  sera,  Serapion  and  Phillinus,  pupils  of  Herophi- 
lus,  were  the  founders  of  a  sect  called  the  empiric,  which  was 
numerous,  highly  respectable,  and  which  long  continued  to 
ilorish,  whilst  the  remaining  party  of  the  medical  profession  were 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  dogmatic  or  rational 
sect.  In  the  very  feeble  and  almost  blind  state  attendant  on  the 
.  infancy  of  medical  science,  a -caution  not  to  attempt  to  advance, 
unless  supported  and  conducted  by  an  unerring  guide,  seemed 
really  requisite,  yet  to  prohibit  such  endeavours  in  the  present  vigor- 
ous and  enlightened  state  of  medical  science,  would  be  as  prepos* 
terous  as  to  recommend  the  conduct  proper  to  be  pursued  in 
infancy,  to  be  continued  during  the  whole  state  of  manhood. 
Though  much  might  be  said  on  this  subject,  it  really  seems  unoecea* 
sary  to  do  more  than  to  remind  you.  Gentlemen,  that  the  saga** 
cious  I^ord  Bacon  has,  in  this  respect  also,  well  displayed  the  re- 
sults of  different  dispositions  or  powers  of  mind,  by  the  folloviing 
simile  :  «  The  empirics,"  says  he,  "  like  ants,  only  lay  by  atom 
and  use  them ;  the  rationalists,  like  spiders,  spin  webs  out  of  them- 
selves ;  but  the  bee  takes  a  middle  course,  collecting  her  matter 
from  the  flowers  of  the  field  and  garden,-  and  digestiog,  and  ela^ 
borating  it  by  her  native  poNvers." 
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•It  was  ahordy  after  the  estaUuhment  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
.thati  as  Celsus  informs  us,  the  practice  of  medicine  was  first 
separated  into  three  parts,  and  each  part  consigned  to  a  different 
^person,  one.  of  whom  was  supposed  to  cure  diseases  by  com* 
pounds  of  drags  and  other  substances ;  another  by  regimen  and 
plans  of  diet ;  and  the  third  by  manual  operations  and  instru- 
ments* This  partition  seems  to  have  been  both  an  effect  and 
a-cause  of  that  confusion  betineen  the  object  of  medicine,  and  the 
means  of  accomplishing  it,  which  has  obtained  more  or  less  ever 
since  that  period.  The  bulk  of  medical  know  ledge,  was,  however, 
at  that  time  too,  diminutive,  to  permit  this  subdivision  to  be  con- 
tinued, and  we  find  succeeding  authors  treat  equally  on  all  these 
curative  measures. 

The  advantages  which  we  derive  from  anatomical  knowledge 
are,  that  it  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  nature  and  probable  event 
of  injuries  and  diseases,  by  the  exact  information  we  possess  of 
the  situation  and  connections  of  every  part  of  the  body;  that  it 
enables  us  to  perform  the  operations  of  sui^ery  with  confidence  in 
ourselves,  and  security  to  our  patients ;  moreover,  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  structure  is  the  only  foundation  of  all  knowledge  of 
function,  without  which,  we  can  never  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
nature  of  the  difference  between  health  and  disease,  nor  con- 
ae<]^uentlv  what  is  requisite  to  reconvert  the  latter  into  the  former, 
which,  I  repeat,  is  die  only  circumstance  that  can  render  medi- 
dne  a  science.  Now,  though  the  dissections  at  the  Alexandrian 
school,  were  by  no  means  so  perfect  as  to  produce  any  of  the 
important  consequences  derivable  from  anatomy,  yet  they  led 
the  way  to  the  general  investigation  of  structure  and  function^ 
and  to  the  formation  oT  opinions  deduced  from  the  facts  belonging 
to  the  subject  under  consideration. .  The  body  of  the  monkey 
so  much  resembles  that  of  man,  that  a  moderately  good  idea  of 
the  latter  may  be  obtained  by  the  examination  of  tlie  former ; 
the  desire  to  understand  function  would  also  lead  to  experimental 
enquiry;  and  consequently  we  find  Galen,  whom  they  say 
had  passed  several  years  at  the  Alexandrian  achod,  making  varioua 
experiments  on  animals,  to  determine  the  office  of  different 
parts  of  the  body. 

Medicine  w^,  doubtless,  much  promoted  by  the  oportunities 
pf  information  which  the  Alexandrian  school  afforded  ;  and  it 
aeems  to  have  proceeded  as  prosperously  as  could  be  expected^  in 
the  still  very  deficient  state  of  elementafy  knowledge,  for  sevaral 
caaturies  ;  when  a  revolution  happened,  by  which  all  the  sciences 
of  southern  Europe  were  in  common  overthrown,  and  their  lights 
extinguished,  so  that  a  great  district  of  the  world  was  involved  in 
darkness  and  ignorance  for  mimy  aget.  As  the  account  which  1 
Mn  giving  of  the  causes  that  promoted,  retarded,  or  variously 
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affected.theprogness  of  the  medical  sciences^  willnot  be  clearly 
intelligible,  without  tidverting  to  this  revolution,  1  may  be  excused 
if  1  briefly  endeavour  to  revive  it  in  .your  remembrance.  It  was 
towards  die  latter  end  of  the  fifth  century,  that  the  hardy  nations  of 
the  north  of  Europe  burst  like  a  deluge  mto  the  Italian  territories 
of  the  degenerate  komans,  bearing  down  before  them  the  ancieB^ 
seat  of  dbeir  government,  which,  having  previously  removed  to 
Constantmople,  was  still  able  to  oppose  a  mound  that  checked  the 
further  progress  of  this  inundation.  '  In  the  beginning  of  the 
sewentfa'centary,  Mahomet  established  his  religion  and  dominion 
in  the  East,  subduing  all  Arabia;  and  his  successors  extended  their 
empire  over  Palestine  and  Persia,  £gypt,  and  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  from  whence  their  influence  was  continued  over  those 
Moors,  who Iwd  invaded  and  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Spain: 
such  was  the  extent  of  the  Saracen  dominion.  But  the  Mahome- 
tans were  prevented  from  entering  Eurape  on  the  east  by  the 
Roman  .  government  at  Constantinople.  The  territories  of  the 
Romans  were  much  diminished,  and  were  assailed  on  various  parts 
of  their  frontier.  The  empire,  however,  was  still  superior  to  these 
attacks,  and  accordmg  to  the  simile  of  a  late  elegant  writer,  it 
seemed  like  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  which  still  remained  vigoroiis 
and  unshaken  by  the  winds  which  assaulted  it,  and  had  stripped  it 
ef  its  branches.  In  the  territory  protected  by  the  last  exertion  of 
the  Roman  power,  scieitce  and  art  still  survived,  though  in  a  state 
of  rapid  decline.  Here  the  works  of  the  .Grecian  and  Roman 
writers  on  medicine,  were  chiefly  preserved,  and  their  languages 
were  spoken.  Here  too,  when  the  people  in  general  had  become 
illiterate,  ecclesiastical  scholars^  who  had  read  these  authors,'  took 
upcm  themselves  to  give  medical  advice,  but  refused  to  shed  blood, 
or  dress  wounds  or  sores,  which  task  devolved  on  their  servants. 
It  was  here,  therefore,  that  surgery  first  made  its  public  appear- 
ance, clothed  in  the  garb  of  a  menial. 

•  Anatomy  was  wholly  neglected  by  the  Arabians,  nor  was  it  till 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  Mondini  made  puUiG 
dissections  in  Italy,  and  by  degrees,  other  nations  acquired  "  that 
useful  boldness.''  The  zeal  of  the  great  painters,  who  began  to 
florish  towards  the  close  of  the  next  century,  and  the  patronage 
afforded  to  them,  greatly  contributed  to  the  suppression  of  the 
public  prejudice  against  dissection  in  Italy.  Michael  Anpelo, 
Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Albert  Durer,  were  all  either 
fi^uent  dissectors,  or  draftsmen  of  dissected  bodies.  It  is  curious 
to  observe,  how  speedily  in  general  we  reconcile  our  minds  to  that 
which  custom  has  rendered  familiar.  The  dissection  of  the  bodies 
of  persons  who  die  in  the  hospiuls  of  Paris,  produces  at  present 
no  indignation,  no 'sensation  in  thA  public  mind.    Yet  even  in  the 
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tiiBe  oF  Haller,  Um  lauvs  tnd  prejudices  against  purloioiilg  a  dead 
body,  were  so  strong,    that  he    left    France   with   all   possible 
speedy  lest    the  receiver  should   be    considered  as  bad  as  the 
.  thief. 

it  waa  noty  however,  until  the  sixteenth  century,  that  anatomy 
made  any  considerable  advances,  when  some  great  anatomists  dis- 
tioguished  themselves,  particularly  Eustachius  and  Fallopius  iq 
Italy,  Sylvius  and  Vesalius  in  France.  Vesalius  pursued  his  aiiato* 
mkal  enquiries  with  so  much  ardor  and  constancy,  that  be.  was  able 
to  publish  seven  large  folio  volumes  on  the  anatomy  of  the  humai) 
body,  before  he  was  9Q  years  of  age  (1542).  These  books,  which 
entitle  him  to  the  greatest  gratitude  of  posterity,  were  to  himself^ 
however,  the  cause  of  much  vexation  and  trouble.  Even  at  that 
time,  the  authority  of  Galen  was  held  in  such  high  respept,  that 
when  Vesalius  showed  his  errors,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  structure 
of  the  human  body,  the  hatred  of  all  was  turned  against  the 
de&mer.  People  could  not  bear  to  be  set  right  by  sa  young  a 
man,  and  even  his  preceptor  Sylvius  denounced  perpetual  enmity 
against  him.  1  need  not  tell  my  present  auditors  what  scrapes  .Ve-» 
adiits  got  into,  or  what  injuries  he  sustained,  in  consequence  of  the 
piibHc  prejudice  against  dissection. 

After  human  anatomy  had  become  mtnierately  well  known,  the  difn 
ierent  nations  of  Europe  were  involved  in  war,  and  the  same  atten- 
tion was  not  paid  to  the  support  of  academical  institutions  for  teaching 
anatomy  and  medicine.  Therefore,  anatomists  again  had  recourse 
to  die  dissection  of  animals,  from  which,  however,  they  derived 
very  important  advanti^es.  They  were  thus  led  to  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  comparative  structure  of  living  beings  in  general, 
and  to  make  observations  and  experiments  illustrative  of  function. 
So  that  by  these  means,  were  all  the  paths  leading  to  medical  science 
fairly  thrown  t>pen  to  enquirers. 

I  must  now  relate  some  ridicdious  circumstances,  which,  how? 
ever,  gave  a  cousiderabie  bias  to  the  progress  of  the  medical  sciences. 
The  priests,  merely  because  they  were  able  to  read  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors  on  medicine,  were  the  principal  physicians, 
during  the  dark  ages,  as  I  may  call  them,  of  these  sciences.  They 
became  intimate  with  the  barbers,  because  the  latter  were  frequjantly 
employed  to  shave  the  heads  of  the  priests,  according  to  the  uniform 
of  their  order.  The  priests  also  frequently  employed  the  barbers 
tO'Shave  the  heads  of  patients,  before  they  prescribed  washes  to  c^ool 
the  fever  of  the  brain,  or  blisters  to  draw  the  peccant  humors  from, 
the  surface.  Finduig  these  fellows  bandy  with  edge  tools,  the 
priests  taught  them  to  bleed  and  perform  such  little  operations  as 
they  were  competent  to  direct,  as  well  as  to  make  salvea  and  poulti- 
ces^ and  to  dress  wounds  and  aores.     Siicb  was  the  origin  of. 
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bflrber- surgery.  When,  however,  the  Pope«  perceived  that  th^ 
medical  practice  of  the  pi  tests  took  them  from  their  proper  calliDg, 
and  obhged  them  after  various  edicts,  reluctantly  to  relinquish  it,  the 
office  of  physiciau  was  then  adopted  by  other  scholars  upon  the  same 
claim  or  pretension,  that  of  being  able  to  read  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  on  medicine ;  and  ever  since,  scholastic  learning,  and  acade* 
mical  honors,  have  been  considered  as  essential  attributes  to  the 
character  of  a  physician. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  these  barbers  and  reputed  surgeons 
pushed  themselves  forwards  into  the  practice  of  surgery  in  France, 
to  a  degree  that  induced  the  surgeons  in  ordinary  to  petition  the  legis- 
lature to  interfere,  and  an  order  was  obtained  that  tlie  barbers 
should  not  be  permitted  to  practise,  except  in  slight  cases.  In  pro* 
cess  of  time,  however,  the  barbers  attended  lectures,  and  became  as 
well  informed  as  the  inferior  class  of  surgeons,  and  being  still  patro^ 
uised  and  instructed  by  their  old  friends  the  learned  doctors,  they 
at  length  obtained  an  establishment  as  'regular  practitioners  in 
France,  under  the  title  of  barber-surgeons.  Of  this  order  was  Am* 
brose  Par6,  a  man  of  original  observation,  great  candor,  and  aban* 
dant  experience,  whose  works  were  well  calculated  to  correct  the 
bad  and  cruel  surgery  of  those  times. 

Wherever  the  priests  practised  as  physicians,  the  barbers 
perfotmed  the  offices  of  surgeons.  As,  likewise,  medical  know- 
ledge radiated  from  Italy  to  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  so* 
they  must  have  received  the  information  mixed  with  any  absurcBty 
which  it  might  liave  taken  up  in  its  passage;  and  this,  if  we  had 
even  the  discernment  to  distinguish,  we  seem  to  have  wanted  the 
resoludon  to  reject,  for  the  copartnership  between  surgery  and 
shaving  has  been  but  newly  dissolved  in  this  country.  '*  Would 
heart  of  man  e'er  think  it,  but  youll  be  silent.''  This  foolery  was 
oontintied  so  nearly  to  the  present  time,  that  even  I  myself  have 
often  doft  my  cap  to  barber-surgeons.  •  Edward  the  Fourth,  in  the 
Year  1461,  granted  a  charter  of  incorporation  and  privilege  to 
faarfaer-surgeons ;  and  though  the  distinct  nature  of  the  two  pro- 
fessions gradually  became  more  and  more  apparent,  yet  they  Were 
not  separated  till  neaHy  three  centuries  had  elapsed,  till  the  yeaf 
1745. 

The  legitimate  practice  of  surgery  did  not,  however,  remain 
oncoltivated  nor  unpatronised  by  different  sovereigns.  My  time: 
does  not  permit  me  to  relate  various  instances,  and  I  question  if 
mors  than  one  can  be  adduced,  in  which  the  means  adopted  were 
judicious  and  efficient:  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  from  being  con- 
tinually engaged  in  w^r,  seems  first  to  have  clearly  discerned  the 
natorie  and  importance  of  surgery,  and  the  proper  measures  by 
which    it    might    and  ought  to   be  promcrted.    He  estabiish<ed 
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hospitals^  colleges^  and  professorships ;  he .  ordered  that  lectiiree 
on  surgery  should  be  given  by  surgeons  of  acknowledged  ability^ 
and  that  bodies  for  dissection  should  be  liberally  supplied.  By 
these  meatiSy  he  produced  such  a  spirit  of  enouiry  and  emulatfOn 
amongst  the  members  of  dur  profession,  that  the  French  surgeons 
soon  surpassed  those  of  all  other  nations,  and  pnpils  from  every  part 
of  Europe  flocked  to  Paris  to  learn  anatomy  and  surgery.  As  a 
further  consequence  of  this  patronage,  I  may  mention  that  it  gave 
rise  to  that  very  excellent  work,  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Surgery,  the  contributors  to  which  were  laborious 
students  of  their  profession,  who  regularly  registered  and  arranged 
all  the  ktiowledge  promulgated  by  preceding  authors,  to  which 
they  added  their  own  observations  and  experimental  enquiries. 
'  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  honorable  to  the  surgeons  of  any 
nation  to  combine  and  produce  a  rival  work  (due  allowances  being 
made  for  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  science  of  surgery) ; 
for  to  me^  these  memoirs  seem,  even  at  present,  to  stand  as  it 'were 
alone,  and  in  a  state  of  lofty  superiority.  Let  me  not,  however, 
omit  to  mention  that  before  diese  memoirs  came  forth,  a  iimilar 
publication  Was  set  on  foot  in  this  country  under  the  patronage  6t 
the  first  Professor  Monro  of  Edinburgh.'  It  is  unnecessary  fbr  me 
to  tell  you.  Gentlemen,  of  the  number  and  importance  of  the  pe- 
riodical publications  of  our  own  country.  The  facility  of  publica- 
tion, which  such  works  afford,  prevents  useful  information  from 
being  lost,  whilst  they  keep  alive  amongst  the  members  of  our 
profession  in  general  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  emulation,  and  co* 
operation. 

Having  thus  adverted  to  the  principal  circumstances  which  have 
influenced  the  progress  of  the  medical  sciences,  it  seems  only 
necessary  to  show  the  improvements  made  by  the  two  late  eminent 
physiologists  Haller  and  Hunter,  in  order  to  place  distinctly 
within  your  view  the  present  state  of  these  sciences  in  our  own 
country,  which  is  my  chief  object  in  this  address ;  for  indeed  it 
would  be  but  of  little  use  to  look  back  except  in  order  to  determine 
the  direction  and  means  by  which  we  are  likely  to  proceed  with 
the  greatest  advantage. 

Albert  Von  Haller  was  bom  at  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  in  1708, 
and  died  there  in  1777-  He  possessed  a  well  proportioned  assem- 
blance  of  vigorous  intellectual  facukies.  His  memory  was  sur- 
prisingly quick  and  retentive,  scarcely  any  language  was  unknown 
to  him,  and  all  those  in  -  which  medicd  records  are  written  he  both 
read  and  wrote  with   fiacility.     ih  had  great  industry,  and  madi) 

' !  The  Bdinburgh   Me^ieal  Essays  «ttd  Observations  were  first  poblishod 
in  Uftt    Tba  Memoirs  of  the  French  ^cadesy  of  Surgeiy  in  U4a 
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himself  acquainted  with  all  that  others  knew  or  thought  relative 
t9  our  professional  studies.  He  had  great  method  and  discrimir 
nation,  and  regularly  registered  all  the  knowledge  he  obtained 
hy  reading  or  otherwise.  Of  his  talents  in  selecting^  condensing, 
aud  .arriinging  information  from  successive  publications,  his  numer- 
ous biblioihecae  afford  ample  evidence.  H  alter  went  to  Ley  den 
19  17259  where  he  became  a  favorite  pupil  of  Boerh^ve,  and  a 
feUow-student  of  Albinus.  He  also  took  opportunities  of  visiting 
Ruyschy  to  observe  his  anatomical  labors.  After  he  had  finished 
his  studies  and  his  travels^  he  returned  to  Berne,  and  in  1 734  he 
taught  anatomy  in  an  amphitheatre  which  the  republic  had  es- 
tablished for  that  purpose  ;  he  was  also  physician  to  an  hospital, 
and  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  public  library,  and  cabinet  of 
medals.  In  the  first  year  that  he  undertook  the  latter  office  he 
formed  a  regular  catal<^ue  of  all  the  books,  and  arranged  and  de-» 
scribed  in  chronological  order  more  than  5000  antique  medals. 
King  George  the  Second  being  desirous  of.  promoting  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Univ.ersity  of  Gotlengen,  invited  Haller  to  accept  of 
an  anatomical,  surgical,  and  botanical  professorship,  which  he 
^tablished  for  him;  and  Haller  accepted  this  invitation.  The  op- 
portunities of  information  at  the  ^school  of  Berne  were  too  sfnall 
for  the  mind  of  Hadler,  and  he  there  met  with  the  usual  difficulty 
of  procuring  bodies  for  dissection.  .1 

.  Haller  resided  in  Gottingen  seventeen  years,  and  made  physi- 
ology his  principal  study.  He  found  the  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject encumbered  and  perplexed  with  false  and  absurd  assertions 
and  doctrines,  which  he  removed,  and  endeavoured  to  make  physi- 
ology as  much  like  science  as  possible.  He  saw  the  necessity  for 
an  exact  knowledge  of  anatomy,  both  human  and  comparative  ;  for 
any  reasoning  with  respect  to  function  which  is  incompatible  widi 
the  facts  rehiting  to  structure  must  be  invalid.  He  saw  no  mode, 
by  which  function  could  be  scientifically  investigated,  except  by  ex*? 
periments  made  on  living  animals  ;  yet  in  detailing  these  we  find 
frequent  evidences  of  his  being  disturbed  by  those/'  compunc- 
tious visitin|;s  of  nature  "  which  every  good  mind  must  necessarily 
feel  at  inflicting  sufferings  on  unresisting  or  subdued  sensitive 
p*eatures,  over  which  nature  has  given  us  dominion.  He  examined 
all  the  principal  vital  functions  with  particular  attention,  yet  kd 
found  no  spnng  of  vital  action  except  in  irritability,  which  he 
believed  to  be  a  property  of  the  nuiscular  fibre  alone.  He  iu- 
y^tigated  the  process  of  formation,  both  in  tho  growth  andror 
paiiation  of  bones,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  embryon  in  the 
egg,  which  he  believed  to  be  developed.  It  was  not,  however,. 
,tiU  after  thirty  years  of  labor  that  be  thpui^  himself  wimniited 
to  publishhis  Bementa  Vkymnhfim,  a  work  that  cenainly  cdtttana 
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all  that  was  then  known  on  physiology,  together  with  the  altera- 
tions and  improvements  made  by  his  own  enquiriea  and  reflections ; 
and  its  supreme  excellence,  at  the  time  uf  its  publication,  was 
testified  by  the  applause  of  every  nation,  and  by  proffers  of  invi- 
tation and  reward  to  its  author  by  various  governments.  The 
Nostalgia  of  Haller,  however,  induced  him  after  seventeen  years* 
residence  in  Gottingen  to  return  to  Berne,  where  he  became  a 
magistrate  and  politician,  without  relinquishing  his  former  stu- 
dies. Such  was  the  esteem  with  which  Haller  was  regarded, 
wherever  the  sciences  were  cultivated,  that  most  foreigners  of 
distinction,  and  even  princes,  in  passing  through  Switzerland,  paid 
homage  by  their  visits  to  the  illustrious  Haller. 

John  Hunter  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  in  Scotland  in 
the  year  1728,  and  he  died  in  London  in  1793.  He  had  received 
but  little  education  ;  his  mind  had  not  been  taught  to  act  in  imitation 
of  others;  he  disliked  to  read,  as  much  as  he  liked  to  think.  When 
Mr.  Cline  addressed  the  College,  on  this  anniversary,  he  said, 
''  Much  as  Mr.  Hunter  did,  he  thought  still  more.  He  has  often 
told  me,  his  delight  was,  to  think.''  Mr.  Hunter  did  not  begin  to 
learn  anatomy  till  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age ;  but  when  the 
book  of  nature  lay  exposed  to  his  view,  he  read  it  with  facility, 
interest,  intelligence,  and  diligence  ;  and  the  idle  youth  became 
a  most  industrious  man.  Lake  Haller,  he  devoted  himself  to 
physiology.  Such  minds  could  not  but  be  highly  sensible  of  the 
interest  and  importance  of  this  study  :  they  could  not  be  contented 
v^itb  the  mere  notation  of  Acts,  without  enquiring  into  their  pro- 
bable causes  and  uses.  Like  Haller,  he  became  an  exact  and 
comprehensive  anatomist.  No  structure,  nor  substance  wanting 
structure,  yet  possessing  life,  escaped  his  strictest  scrutiny.  Lake 
Haller,  he  investigated  the  nature  of  function  by  experiment,  yet 
how  different  is  the  conclusion  of  the  labors  and  refleetions,  or 
the  principles  of  the  physiological  doctrines  of  these  almost  con* 
temporary  and  very  extraordinary  characters ; — the  one  enriched  from 
the  possessions  of  all  others,  and  endowed  with  great  degrees  of  in- 
tellectual powers  ;  the  other,  rich  only  in  natural  genius  and  talent. 

Although  I  have  not  now  to  speak  of  Mr.  Hunter's  physio- 
logical opinions,  yet  it  seems  proper  to  observe  on  the  pre-* 
sent  occasion,  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  those  of  Haller, 
vrtiich  he  had  heard  delivered  in  his  brother's  lectures  ;  and  therefore 
he  examined  every  subject  for  himself.  He  seems  also  to  have 
wrought  like  an  ancient  student,  not  striving  for  victory  with  others, 
but  contending  with  the  subject,  and  with  himself.  In  the  whole 
of  bis  labors  and  reasonings,  we  may  perceive  a  most  diligent 
search  for  every  fact  belonging  to  the  aiibjeot  he  was  inveitigatiiig, 
td  fonb  the  basis  on  ^hiob  be  reasona  \  the  moat  aonous  aoUcitude 
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to  describe  facts  with  accuracy,  and  to  avoid  the  least  misrepro- 
sentation  of  them  ;  and  in  his  reasonings,  I  can  perceive  no  in- 
ference deduced  from  insufficient  or  irrelevant  premises.  It  is  this 
mode  of  proceeding  only,  as  I  have  formerly  observed,  which  can 
give  value  and  currency  to  the  opinions  of  any  one.  Mr.  Hunter 
was  convinced  that  life  was  not  the  result  of  organisation  ;  and 
though  many  may  have  conjectured  life  to  be  something  not 
depending  on  structure,  Mr.  Hunter  was*  the  first  who  deduced 
the  opinion,  as  a  legitimate  consequence  of  legitimate  facts,  that 
life  actually  constructed  the  very  means  by  which  it  carried  on 
its  various  processes,  and  that  it  could  operate  in  semifluid  and  even 
fluid  substances.  His  intelligent  mind  further  perceived  that  no 
system  of  physiology  could  be  perfect  that  did  not  equally  explain 
the  morbid  as  well  as  the  healthy  actions  of  life.  I  may  say,  that  he 
discovered  a  vital  principle  in  physiology  active  in  producing  cor- 
rect pathology,  ^iherefore,  be  appears  to  me  as  a  new  character 
in  our  profession  ;  and  briefly  to  express  his  peculiar  merit,  I  may 
call  him  the  first  and  great  physionosologist  or  expositor  of  the 
nature  of  disease. 


Haller  was  a  physician,  Hunter  a  surgeon  :  both  were  anatomists 
and  physiologists,  both  therefore  equally  qualified,  as  far  as  their 
knowledge  of  the  animal  economy  extended,  to  discern  the  nature 
and  mode  of  cure  of  the  diseases  in  either  department  of  medical 
science ;  yet,  doubtless,  each  most  competent  to  decide  upon  the 
best  means  for  efiectin|^  the  latter  purpose  in  that  to  which  he  had 
been  educated,  and  his  attention  chiefly  directed.  Medicine  is 
one  and  indivisible :  it  must  be  learned  as  a  whole,  for  no  part 
can  be  understood,  if  studied  separately.  The  physician  must 
understand  surgery,  and  the  surgeon  the  medical  treatment  of  dis*^ 
eases.  Indeed,  it  is  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  external  dis- 
eases, that  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  nature  and  progress  of 
those  that  are  internal  ;  which  appeared  so  clearly  to  Boerhaave, 
that  though  his  object  was  to  teach  his  pupils  the  practice  of 
medicine,  he  began  by  teaching  them  surgery. 

Yet  as  medical  science  is  so  very  extensive,  and  such  accurate 
knowledge  of  its  various  subjects  is  required,  the  division  of  it 
into  two  principal  departments  which  custom  has  established, 
may  be  continued  with  great  propriety  and  advantage.  So  much 
knowledge  and  talent  is  requisite  in  the  division  of  surgery,  for  the 
correct  re-adjuslmcnt  of  parts  which  have  been  severed  and  sepa« 
rated  by  violence  ;  for  ensuring  their  unvarying  motionless  position, 
fto  essential  to  their  tranquillity  and  reunion  \  for  suggesting  and 
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applying  suitable  meaos  to  soothe  or  correct  the  morbid  actioiis 
of  susceptible  surfaces  ;  for  discriminating  the  great  variety  of 
external  local  diseases  ;  and  for  performing  the  various  and  com- 
plicated operations  of  surgery ;  that  it  requires  the  whole  time 
atad  ability  of  any  individual  to  attain  even  moderate  perfection  in 
this  department  of  medical  science.  Whilst  the  uo  less  extensive 
aud  important  task  of  unravelling  the  intricacies  of  the  symptoms 
produced  by  internal  diseases^  so  as  to  trace  them  to  their  several 
sources^  and  consequently  to  decide  upon  their  proper  treatment; 
and  of  modifying  the  remedies  employed,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to 
the  varieties  of  circumstances  and  constitutions  ;  equally  demands 
the  concentrated  observation  and  reflection  of  the  physician.  In- 
deed the  division  of  medicine  iuto  two  principal  departments, 
Avhich  custom  has  established,  seems  also  to  have  received  the 
fullest  sanction  of  experience  ;  and  if  we  were  not  to  acquiesce 
in  it,  we 'should  subvert  the  institutions  of  society,  *  and  throw  the 
whole  profession  into  confusion.  So  much,  also,  is  to  be  known 
and  done  in  eithei'  department,  that  if  we  invade  each  other's 
province,  we  must  neglect  properly  to  cultivate  and  improve  our 
own. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  a  still  further  subdivision  of 
the  subjects  of  medicine  might  lead  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  them.  Yet  the  ultimate  structure  of  all  parts  of  the  body 
being  the  same,  their  diseases  must  be  similar,  and  treated  npon 
the  same  general  principles.  If  also,  to  investigate  and  under- 
stand any  subject  in  nature,  art,  or  science,  a  great  deal  of  collateral 
knowledge  be  required,  whi':h  serves  like  light  shining  from  va- 
rious points,  to  illuminate  the  object  of  our  attention  ;  when  we 
examine  particular  diseases  by  the  lights  emanatidg  from  others, 
here  such  lights  W\\\  indeed  be  found  to  be  most  apposite  and  illus- 
trative. It  is  by  comparing  the  nature  and  treatment  of  dis- 
eases with  one  another,  that  we  improve  our  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice with  respect  to  those  of  particular  organs,  or  portions  of  the 
body.  If  however,  after  an  enlarged  education,  if  after  kndwing 
the  whole,  our  observations  were  exclusively  directed  to  a  part,  it 
is  probable  that  increase  of  knowledge  might  result  from  such 
concentration  of  attention.  Yet  those,  in  general,  who  study  the 
diseases  of  particular  organs  or  portions  of  the  body,  think  that 
they  may  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  more  extensive  research, 
and  thus  their  views  become  as  circumscribed  as  the  objepts  of 
their  attention. 

It  is  both  evident  to  reason,  and  manifested  by  the  histdry  of 
medical  science,  or  by  experience,  that  it  cap  only  be  atjtajtied 
and  improved  in  oneway.  We  must  understand  structure  and' 
function,    and  the  thanges   produced   in  each'  by  disorder  and* 
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cfiiease.    There  is  no  short  cut,  nor  '<  royal  road/'  to  the  attain-' 
ment  of  medical  knowledge.     The  path  which  we  have  to  pursue 
is  long,  difficult,  and  unsafe.     In  our  progress,  we  nuist  frequent- 
ly take  up  our  abode  with  death  and  corruption ;  we  must  adopt: 
loathsome  diseases  for  our  familiar  associates,  or  we  shall  never  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  nature  and  dispositions ;  we  must 
risk,  nay  even  injure,  our  own  health  in  order  to  be  able  to  pre- 
serve or  restore  that  of  others.     Yet  if  we  do  this^  our  profession 
will  be  held  in  the  highest  respect ;  not  as  in  ancient  times,  mere^ 
ly  on  account  of  the  beneficence  of  its  object,  but  because  it  will . 
be  further  perceived,  that  the  means  are  adequate  to  its  accom- 
plishment. { 
If,  however,    we  are  disposed   thus  to  labor  for  the  public 
good,  some  concession,  co-operation,  and  encouragement  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  may  be  by.  us  reasonably  expected.    Anato-t 
mical  knowledge  is  the  only  foundation  on  which  the  structifre'of. 
medical  science  can   be  built.      Without  this,    we  should  but 
increase  the  sufferings  of  those  aflUcted  with  itiseases,  and  eiidan-: 
ger  their  lives.     Opportunities  of  dissection  should  therefore  bO' 
afforded  to  us.     The  bodies  of  persons  dying  in  the  hospitals- 
abroad  are  given  to  the  surgeons  for  dijssection,  and  even  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  public.     In  other  countries  it  is  considered,* 
that  those  who  have  been  supported  by  the  public,  when  unable, 
to  support  themselves,  die  in  its  debt,  and  that  their  remains  may 
therefore,    with  justice,    be    converted  to  the    public  use.     in' 
England,  however,  the  indigent  who  sufftr  from  illness  and  injury, 
are  supported  and  relieved  chiefly,  by  the  liberality  of  that  benevo- 
lence which  is  so  creditable  to  our  national  character;  and  much: 
as  I  wish  for  the. promotion  of  medical  knowledge,  I  should  be 
sony  if  the  bodies  of  the  poor  were  to  ,be  considered  as  public 
property  without  reserve  in  our  own  country.     For  better  would 
it  seem  to  me,  that  medical  science  should  cease,,  and  our  bodily^ 
snfferings  continue,  than  that  the  .natural  rights  and  best  feelings 
of  humanity  should  not  be  equally  respected  m  all  classes  of  socie-t 
ty ;  or  that  merely  because  persons  are  poor,  they,  should  be  pre- 
vented from  paying  the  last  tribute  of  respect,  and  regard  to  their 
departed  relatives  by  attending  their  remains  to  the  grave.     Yet 
if  the  directors  of  hospitals,  poor-houses,  and  prisons,   were  to 
establish  it  as  a  regulation,  that  the  body  of  any  person  dying  iu' 
those  institutions,   unclaimable  by  immediate   relatives,    should 
be  given  to  the  surgeon  of  the  establishment  for  dissection,  upon 
bis  signing  an  obligation- so  to  dispose  of  it,  as  to  give  no  offence 
to  decency  or. humanity,  1  am  convinced,  that  it  would  greatly 
t^nd  to  the  increase  of  anatomical  knowle(%e  amongst  the  mem- 
bra of  our  profession  in  general^  and  consequently  to  the  public 
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good.  €hr  indeed  ie  might  be  esUribtiabed  as  a  law^  that  the  bodj 
of  anj  person  of  whatsoever  rank  m*  fortune,  unclaimabfe  bj 
immediate  relatives,  should  be  subjected  to  dissection;  and  thus 
a  great  public  good  might  be  obtained,  without  any,  infringement 
on  the  equality  of  rights.  Other  and  better  expedients  ma^  indeed 
be  devised  ;  and  the  subject  is  so  important  as  to  deserve  general 
^eonsideratioii. 

Yet,  upon  mentioning  the  foregoing  suggestions  to  various 
persons^  1  have  been  uniformly  answered,  that  the  public  would 
never  consent  to  such  regulations ;  for  their  effect  would  be,  to 
deny  the  body  the  rite  of  Christian  buriaL  But  that  the  funeral 
service  availeth  not  to  the  dead  is  made  manifest,  even  by  that 
sublime  ritual  itself,  which  places  before  our  view  the  valueless 
nature  of  the  dead  body  by  the  most  emphatic  language.  We 
therefore  commit  the  body  to  the  ground ;  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to 
ashes,  dust  to  dust.  That  is  to  say,  confident  it  must,  according 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  resolve  itself  into  other  forms,  and  become 
again  an  undistinguished  part  of  the  common  .constituent  matter 
of  the  universe.  Religion  also  ''  doth  teach  us  foe  to  reader  the 
deeds  of  mere/'  and  benevolence  to  those  that  want  them,  which 
deeds  cannot  be  properly  administered  to  such  as  suffer  from  ilU 
ness  or  injury,  unless  in  consequence  of  our  obtaining  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body. 

There  is  also  another  point  on  which  some  concession  on.  the 
part  of  the  public  is  required  for  the  promotion  of  medical  know« 
.  ledge.  We  are  sometimes  called  upon  to  examine  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  in  hopes  of  our  being  able  to  discover  the  cause  of  death 
for  the  satisfaction  of  their  relatives,  when  such  examination  affords 
ns  no  additional  knowledge  :  for  we  see  only  the  common  appear- 
ances of  disease  with  which  we  are  familiarly  acquainted  :  and  yet 
we  are  frequently  denied  the  same  opportunity  when  we  most 
earnestly  solicit  it,  from  the  belief  that  we  shall  obtain  important 
information  by  the  investigation.  Wishing  to  exhibit  the  effect  of 
such  refusal  by  some  striking  instance,  I  am  tempted  to  relate  an 
anecdote  of  Mr.  Hunter,  even  though  some  may  not  think  it  to 
his  credit..  Mr.  Hunter,  who  was  never  afraid  of  speaking  his 
mind,  had  attended,  in  concert  with  another  surgeon,  a  fatal  case 
•f  disease  in  the  child  of  a  gentleman  of  opulence  and  worldly 
consequence.  Mr.  Hunter  had  been  much  interested  by  the  case  : 
he  had  considered  it,  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  deliberately  and  in- 
tently ;  and  believing  that  much  good  might  result  from  ascertain* 
kig  its  nature,  he  had  requested  permission  to  examine  the  body, 
which  was  refused.  He  went  to  the  house  of  the  father,  in  cora« 
pany  with  the  other  surgeon,  and  tried  all  his  art  of  rhetoric  and 
persuasion,  but  in  vain.    When  he  became  convinced  that  his  ob* 
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ject  was  unnttaioable,  he  was  standing,  said  the  felator  of  this  anee- 
dote,  with  bis  back  to  the  fire,  and  he. put  his  bands  intQ  his 
pockets.  '*  I  saw/'  continued  the  narrator,  *'  by  his  countenance, 
that  a  storm  was  brewing  in  bia  nmid."  Mr.  Hunter,  however, 
gravely  and  calmly  addressed  the  master  of  the  house  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  ''"Then,  Sir^  you  will  not  permit  the.examinaiioii  to 
be  made/' — ^'Itis  impossible,''  was  the  absurd  reply.  ^^Then, 
Sir,"  said  Mr.  Hunter,  '^  1  heartily  hope,  that  yourself,  and  all  your 
family,  nay,  allyour  friends,  may  die  of  the  same  disease,  and  that  no 
one  may  be  aUe  to  afford  any  assistance !"  and  so  saying,  he  de- 
parted. Such  a  wish  could  never,  I  am  convinced,  have  originat* 
ed  in  his  benevolent  mind ;  as,  indeed  is  manifested  by  the  very 
terms  of  it,  which  involve  the  innocent  with  the  offending.    Tern- 

Eiorary  irritation  alone  incited  htm  to  adopt  this  mode  of  expressing 
is  strong  conviction  of  what  it  became  equally  hid  duty  to  per- 
form, and  theirs  to  permit,  for  the  atts^nment  of  knowledge,  the 
most  important  to  humanity.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  causes 
of  reluctance  in  general  to  such  examinations.  Persons,  question 
if  their  departed  relative  would  have  approved  of  it ;  they  think 
it  disrespectful,  or  that  some  unnecessary  or  indecent  exposure  of 
•the  body  may  take  place ;  they  suspect  that  we  perform  these  acts 
with  levity^  or  in  a  frame  of  mind  discordant  with  their  present 
feelings.  It  is  for  us  to  convince  them  by  our  manners  and  con- 
.duct,  that  we  only  seek  for  knowledge ;  and  that  we  do  so  with 
dispositions  suitable  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  in  sym- 
partiy  with  their  feelings  and  distress. 

.  Having  thus  told  you.  Gentlemen,  what  appears  to  me  chiefly 
necessary  to  be  done,  on  our  part  and  on  diat  of  the  public,  for 
the  promotion  of  medical  science,  I  take  the  liberty  of  further 
observing,  that  to  some  it  might  seem  strange  that  persons  in  ge* 
nend  do  not  take  more  concern  about  it,  when  it  is  manifestly  of 
vital  importance  to  them.  This  College;^  sensible  of  the  great 
injdry  which  the  public  sustains  from  the  ignorance  and  fraud  of 
empirics,  petitioned .  parliament  to  grant  it  a  power  of  control, 
by  process  of  law,  over  those  who  set  up  to  practise  surgery, 
without  having  undergone  an  examination,  to  testify  their  educa- 
tion or  ability  :  a  power,  not  likely  to  be  exercised  except  in  cases 
of  flagrant  offence ;  a  power  also  determinable  in  its  degree  and 
effect  by  impartial  judges,  by  the  judges  of  the  land.  To  some  of 
tbe  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  however,  this  petition 
appeared  like  an  attempt  to  procure  a  monopoly  of  surgical  prac« 
lice,  and  it  was  rejected.  The  College  still  persevering  in  ita 
endeavour  to  prevent  a  great  public  evil,  and  desirous  of  freeing 
itself  from  all. imputation  of  being  actuated  by  iuteresied  motives^ 
brottffht  forwards  a  new  bill,  entirely  of  a  public  nature,  which 
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•was  also  rejected;  so  Aat^in  Ibese  transactions,  the  Ceilege  may 
be  said  to  have  lost  every  thing  but  its  bonon 


The  whole  history  of  medical  science  affords  no  instance  of  its 
promotioii  by  any  individual^  at  all  comparable  vrith  that  produced 
by  the  man  whose  natal  day  we  are  now  met  to  commemorate.  It 
is  indeed  a  surprising  example  of  the  scarcely  to  be  elected  inl- 
provement  which  may  be  effected  by  the  industry  of  an  individual 
when  exerted  in  a  right  direction,  and  aided  by  that  intelligence 
which  reviews  accumulated  facts,  compares,  discriminates,  coins- 
bines,  and  arranges  them  ;  whilst  it  also  draws  cautious  inferienceB 
firom  them,  and  suggests  new  subjects  of  enquiry,  and  new  modes 
of  research. 

Of  the  genius,  reflection,  talents,  and  industry  of  John  Hunter  I 
have  already  spoken ;  but  to  commemorate  him  on  the  present 
occasion,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  observed  relative  to  the  peculiar 
and  distinguishing  characters  of  his  mind»  Surely  the  lineaments 
of  the  mind  fnust  be  more  interesting  dran  the  form  and  features  of 
the  body.  It  is  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  former  which 
chiefly  excite  our  interest  respecting  the  latter ;  and  if  any  one  were 
desirous  of  knowii^  what  manner  of  man  Mr.  Hunter  was,  I  could 
not  wish  to  refer  them  to  a  better  resemblance  of  him,  than  that 
drawn  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Perhaps  my  knowledge  of  Mr« 
Hunter's  character  may  aid  my  imagination  ;  yet  when  I  look  on 
-diat  picUtfe,  I  feel  as  if  I  saw  before-  me  an  old  man,  a  shrewd 
man,  aye,  and  a  benevolent  man  too,  in  the  act  and  attitude  of  habi- 
tual thought. 

>  Sir  Everard  Home,  who  had  great  opportunities  of  knowing  Mr. 
Hunter,  has  represented  him  as  an  honest,  independent,  perfectly 
candid,  and  most  industrious  man,  indifferent  about  money,  and 
much  attached  to  science.  Now  though  I  believe  this  sketch  to 
be  perfectly  correct,  yet  there  were  finer  traits  of  character  requir* 
ing  to  be  depicted  ere  I  should  recognise  the  intellectual  resem- 
blance of  John  Hunter.  Those  who  make  the  study  of  nature, 
and  of  science,  or  the  attainment  of  moral  *good,  the  ultimate  ob^ 
ject  of  their  endeavours,  are  candid,  disinterested,  benev<^nt,  and 
humble  minded.  They  openly  avow. their  designs,  solicit  the 
assistance  of  others,  and  assist  them  in  return ;  they  note  the  alow 
degrees  by  which  they  advance  in  knowledge,  their  frequent  failurea, 
and  the  imperfection  of  their  own  powers;  they  also  compare 
the  aggregate  of  their  advances  with  the  illimitable  nature  of  those 
objecU  to  which  they  have  merely  approximated.  Whilst  those 
who  make  power,  wealth,  or  any  species  of  notoriety,  the  object  of 
their,  ambition^  are  secre^  selfish,  suspicious,  cunitiog,  and  conceit- 
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ed.  In  general,  tbey  ar^  aaha^ed  or  afraid  of  avowing  their  deaipa, 
and  tberefore  obliged  to  enveigle  the  .cu-operalion  of  .others.  Inty 
suspect  that  they  may  be  counteracted ;  and  in  proportion  as  they 
attain  their  ends,  they  feel  elated  with  their  own  abilities,  fropi 
the  belief  that  no  one  but  themselves  could  have  achieved  them  in 
the  like  manner  and  degree.  The  choice  of  our  objects  manifests 
the  natural  dispositions  of  our  roinds^  which  are  conhrmed  and  aug- 
mented in  their  pursuit. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  an  excellent  example  of  the  former  class  of 
men.  My  desire  to  know  why  a  man  of  such  intellectual  powers 
did  not  display  them  in  a  manner  more  advantageous  to  his  repu- 
.tatioQ  first  induced  me  to  propose  to  him  questions,  merely  in  or- 
der to  leara  how  he  would  answer  them  :  yet  this  seeming  desire  of 
information  on  my  part,  actmg  on  his  benevolent  mind„  induced 
him  to  pay  me  much  more  attention  than  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  receive  from  others.  He  invited  me  to  come  to  his  house,  to  sit 
and  converse  with  him.  I  now  regret  that  I  profited  so  little  by 
;  the  opportunitiea  be  offered  ine ;  but  I  viras  at  that  time  ignorant 
.of  the  value  of  the  information  which  I  might  have  derived  from 
him.  That  benevolence  was  a  predommant  sentiment  of  Mr.  HuA- 
iter's  anind  may  be  inferred  from  his  fondness  for  animals,  his  aver- 
.sion  to  operations,  and  from  the  zeal  with  which  he  assisted  every 
.poor  man  of  merit.  Upon  mentionmg  my  conviction  on  this  point 
to  a  surgeon  who  knew  him  intimately,  he  replied,  **  I  am  sure  I 
have  reason  to  think  so,  for  I  was  ill,  and  he  kindly  and  diligendy 
attended  me :  nay,  he  brought  diose  of  his  medical  friends  to  visit  me 
in  whose  judgment  he  placed  most  confidence.  My  illness  being, 
however,  tedious,  i  was  at  length  obliged  to  go  into  the  country 
for  the  recovery  uf  my  health.  Mr.  Hunter  called  on  me  before 
my  departure,  and  said,  *  I  have  been  thinking,  that  you  might 
want  a  little  money ;  if  ao,  I  can  procure  you  200/. ;  though,  in  g^ 
.neral,  1  am  the  most  unlikely  person  in  this  town  to  have  money 
.at  command.'  I  thanked  him,"  continued  the  surgeon^  ^'buttoid 
JliiiPy  I  had  been  mo|^  provident  than  might  perhaps  have  been  ezpect- 
,ed,  tberefore  Idid  not  want  mon^.  Qn  my  return  to  town,  and  re- 
.estaUishment  ii^  business,  which  did  not  take  place  for  a  consider- 
able time,  I  took  an  opportunity  of  expressing  to  Mr.  Hunter  iny 
.continued  sense  of  gratitude .  for  his  kindness  in  attending  me,  aivJ 
for  bis  ofier  of  pecuniary  assistaace.  'Hah,'  said  he,  'loffi^r 
iyou  money  !  that  is  droll,  indeed  ;  for  I  am  the  last  person  in  this 
.town  to  have  money  at  command.  I  have  entirely  forgotten  iL 
,Mu%  of  this  I  am  assured,  that,  what  I  offered,  I  meant  to  perform/" 
JNow,  (ientlemen,  I  must  restrict  myself  to  a  single  instance  in 
proof  of  the  several  propositions  that  I  wish  to  substantiate,  instead 
4if  numbers  which  I  could  adduce. 

The  candof  of  Mr.  Hunter's  character  was  evident  in  att  {ijs 
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'  actions.  He  readOy  told  all  be  knew  or  tbougbt  upon  every  sub- 
ject ;'  and  was  pleased  in  assisting  others  to  acquire  knowledge* 
It  is  indeed  hi^ly  improbable,  that  a  wise  and  good  man  should 
be  otherwise  than  candid.  For  wisdom  teaches  him  not  to  form 
opinions  but  on  suificieut  grounds  and  consideration ;  and  these  he 
would  freely  reveal^  being  equally  desirous  that  they  should  be 
corrected^  if  wrongs  and  acknowledged^  if  right.  Sir  Everard 
Home  has  said^  that  Mr.  Hunter's  disposition  was  ''  free  from 
reserve,  even  to  a  fault ;  for  it  sometimes  made  him  appear  harsh/' 
Yet  harshness,  I  am  convinced,  could  uever  have  proceeded  from  a 
mind  attuned  like  that  of  John  Hunter.  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  or 
conceal,  that  occasionally  the  candor  and  susceptibility  of  his  char- 
acter might  incite  him  to  express  his  vexation  and  indignation  widi 
a  degree  of  energy  and  openness  that  would  give  offence,  and  fail  to 
produce  the  good  resulting  from  mild  remonstrance  and  explanation. 
Yet  for  this  occasional  want  of  temper  many,  and  perfectly  excul- 
patory causes,  may  be  stated. 

Mr.  Hunter's  life  was  one  of  continual  exertion,  perplexity,  and 
irritation.  He  was  constantly  engaged  in  the  search  and  consider- 
ation of  new  facts.  "  My  mind," said  he  to  me, "  is  like  a  bee-hive ;" 

'  and  the  simile  struck  me,  on  account  of  its  correctness.  For,  in 
the  midst  of  buz  and  apparent  confusion,  there  was  great  order ; 
regularity  of  structure ;  and  abundant  food,  collected  with  incessant 
industry,  from  the  choicest  stores  of  nature. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted,  that  the  want  of  money  would  be 
an  adequate  cause  of  perplexity.    Yet  to  Mr.  Hunter,  the  very 

'  means  by  which  the  necessary  supplies  were  to  be  procured  proved 
sources  of  irritation.  The  seai'ch  for  money  led  him  from  the  more 
congenial  pursuit  of  knowledge.     It  broke  into  his  arrangements ; 

^  distracted  his  attention ;  and  we  find  him  complaining  of  this,  like 
one  who  had  felt  it  sorely. 

Those  who  far  precede  others  must  necessarily  remain  alone  ; 
and  their  actions  often  appear  unaccountable,  nay  even  extravagant, 
to  their  distant  followers  ;  who  know  not  the  causes  that  give  rise 

'.to  them,  nor  the  effects  which  they  are  designed  to  produce.     In 

'such  a  situation  stood  Mr.  Hunter  witli  relation  to  his  contempo- 
raries. It  was  a  comfortless  precedence,  for  it  deprived  him  of 
sympathy  and  social  co-operation  ;  and  he  felt  that  his  labors  and 
merits  were  not  known,  or  fairly  estimated. 

None  of  these  causes  of  irritation,  however,  in  general  disturbed 

'  the  patience  and  good  humor  of  John  Hunter,  whofoiiiid  ample 
consolation,  in  thinking  of  what  he  had  already  done,  and  might 
still  do,  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  the  most  important  to 
humanity. 

Tliat  Mr.  Hunter  had  a  very  susceptible  mind  can  scarcely  be 
Goubted.     Sir  Everard  Home  informs  us,  that  he  would  we^  at 
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the  recital  of  a  generons  action ;  and  when  sliame  cannot  prevent 
us  from  doing  this,  neither  will  fear  deter  us  from  expressing  our 
indignation  at  one  of  an  opposite  nature.  We  are  apt  to  misjudge 
one  another.  Few  have  the  penetration  of  Sterne,  and  are.  capable 
of  discerning  how  circumstances,  trivial  in  themselves,  by  links  of 
connection  with  the  finer  feelings  of  the  mind,  ma}*  produce  the 
extremes  of  pain  or  pleasure.  Mr*  Hunter, had  befriended  and 
professionally  attended  the  family  of  a  poor  man  of  much  talent  as 
a  painter.  He  afterwards  requested  him  to  paint  the  head  of  an 
ammal.  When  the  portrait  came  home,  Mr.  Hunter  was .  de* 
lighted  with  it ;  but  when  he  found  it  was  accompanied  with  a  bill 
to  a  much  greater  amount  than  would  have  been  charged  by  any 
other  artist,  he  was  higfily  incensed.  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  it. 
was  the  necessity  for  paying  so  much  money,  that  made  Mr.  Hun- 
ter angry  ?  No ;  it  was  ingratitude,  which  worse  than  the  viper's 
iang  had  wounded 'him,  and  produced  this  -  paroxysm  of  irrita* 
tion. 

•  As  a  contrast,  however,  to  that  occasional  want  of  temper 
which  some  may  consider  as  a  fault  in  the  character  of  Mr.  .Hun- 
ter, I  may  mention  that  his  habits  of  investigation,  and  his  slow- 
ness in  communicating  his  own  opinions,  had  given  him  an  admir- 
able degree  of  patience  and  perseverance  in  accomplishing  what- 
ever  he  undertook,  and  this  was  conspicuous  even  in  the  common 

Eractice  of  his  profession.  In  one  of  the  cases  which  he  has  pub- 
shed,  he  says,  — '*  After  about  an  hour's  conversation  with  the 
patient,  I  made  out  a  few  simple  ifacts."  if  pressed  for  time, 
he  was  often  known  to  say,  ''  I  cannot  tell  at  present  w^at  to  re- 
commend :  i  must  think  of  it."  For  to  Mr.  Hunter  almost  every 
case  was  a  study,  and  so  indeed  it  must  be  to  all  those  who  prac- 
tise their  profession  as  a  science.  I  will  here  relate  one  out  pf . 
many  instances  that  I  could  adduce,  of  the  pains  which  he  took^ 
from  benevolent  motives,  to  convince  persons  of  what  seemed  to 
him  essential  to  their  welfare.  A  strong  ruddy-faced  fanner  had 
a  disease,  which  induced  Mr.  Hunter  to  enjoin  a  total  abstinence 
from  fermented  liquors.  '^  Sir,"  said  the  farmer,  '^  1  assure 
you  that  I  am  a  very  temperate  man ;  I  scarcely  ever  exceed  three, 
pints  of  ale  in  the  day,  and  I  never  touch  spirits."  ^'  But,"  said 
Mr.  Hunter,  <'you  must  now  drink  nothing  except  water." 
"  Sir,"  said  the  fanner,  '^  that  is  impossible,  for  I  cannot  relin- 
quish my  employment ;  and  you  inow.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to , 
work  without  some  support."  Mr.  Hunter  perceiving  that  his 
patient  was  not  likely  to  be  readily  convinced,  enquired  how, 
many  acres  of  land  he  cultivated,  and  what  number  of  them  .was 
araUe  i  He  next  asked,  how  many  horses  were  kept  upon  the 
farm?    and  then  boldly  asserted,  that  they  were  too  few    in 
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nnAetfor  Ae  quantity  of  land.  The  farmer  mamtained  that 
they  were  sufficient,  but  was  at  length  brought  to  confess,  that 
they  were  worked  hard.  "  Allow  me  then/'  said  Mr.  Hunter,  **  to 
enquire  what  it  is  that  joii  give  them  to  drink  ?'* — You  see.  Gentle* 
men,  that  John  Hunter,  like  Socrates,  was  well  aware  of  the 
advantage  of  that  mode  of  conducting  an  argument,  by  which  the 
disputant  is  made  to  convince  himself:  though,  I  dare  say,  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  its  being  employed  by  that  philosopher.  I 
have  heard  many  patients  speak  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  none  with* 
out  a  fond  remembrance  of  his  kindness  and  attention.  I  haver 
indeed  been  told,  even  by  them,  that  he  was  sometimes  in  a  pas- 
sion when  he  was  vexed  ;  which,  I  think;  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
cused, a^  it  was  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  best  dispositions  of  the  human  mind.  This  short-lived  turbu- 
lence should,  indeed,  be  treated  with  pity  and  indulgence,  when 
it  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  sensibihty  and  integrity.* 

That  Mr.  Hunter  was  an  humble-minded  man,  may   be  infer- 
red from  the  caution  and  diffidence  which  is  a  striking  charisicteris-  ' 
tic  of  all  his  scientific  bvestigations.  He  has,  doubtless,  suppressed 
the    communication    of    facts  and    experiments,    manifesting  af 
degree  of  labor  and  intelligence  sufficient  to  give  reputation  to  per- 
sons of  ordinary  character.     Though  he  endeavoured  to  investigate 
the  nature  of  diseases  in  order  to  understand  their  treatment ;  yet 
he  never  deviated  from  established  rules  of  practice  without  cogent 
reasons  for  his  conduct,    lliis  I  mention  from  being  aware,  that 
if  we  presume  on  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
diseases,  we  may,  like  the  ancient  dogmatists,  do  mischief.     Mr. 
Hunter's  constant  saying  was,  *^  we  are  but  beginning  to  learn  Our 
profession.''    That  be  was  conscious  of  the  importance  of  his  in- 
vestigations,' that  he  saw  by  anticipation  the  good  effects  that  might 
result  from  them,  cannot  be  doubted ;  yet  I  have  heard  him  declare, 
and  I  know  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  he  was  not  conscious 
of  {>ossessing  any  peculiar  talent,  and  that  if  he  had  promoted  pro- 
fessional.  knowledge,  it  seemed  to  him  chiefly  to  have  arisen  from 
his  disposition  to  distrust  opinions  and  to  examine  every  subject 
for  himself. 

,  Mr.  Hunter  was,  moreover,  a  man  of  very  considerable  hu- 
mor. His  views  of  subjects  in  general  were  quick  and  peculiar^ 
aiid  wlien  so  disposed  he  could  place  them  in  very  ludicrous  ppiots* 
of  view.  I  have  known  him  to  exert  his  talents  in  this  way  in  a  very 
entertaining  manner ;  but  though  I  could  produce  abundant  proofs 
of  my  present  propositioa,  they  would  be  unsuitable  to  the  gravity* 

'An  honeiitwafnitb,  chiMofintegnty. 
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proper  to  be  maintained  on  this  occasion.  I  have  beard  some 
express  their  wonder  that  very  sensible  men  have  sometimes  con- 
descended to  appear  foolish;  .yet  it  ought  not  to  excite  surprise, 
for  it  only  shows  the  activity  of.  their  miqds  which  occasionally 
relieve  themselves  from  the  uniformity  of  thpuj^tful  exertion  by  [ 
sportive  and  irregular^  actions.  They  find  it  <'  dulce  desipere/^  and  ' 
imve  no  fear^  as  others  might  have,  to  indulge  themselves  in  this 
propensity^  Thus  strong  and  healthy  people,  after  the  labor  of 
the  day,  derive  recreation  from  the  continued  efforts  of  a  lively 
dance,  or  some  agile  sport. 

There  is,  however,  one  subject  evincing  Mr.  Hunter's  posses- 
sion of  the  kind  of  talents  I  am  now  alluding  to,  to  which   I  may 
advert  on  the  present  occasion,  because  it  is  connected  with  our 
professional  concerns.     Yet  here  also  I  must  restrict  myself  to  one 
instance  selected  from  a  considerable  number,  and  I  doubt  if  it  be 
the  best  for  my  purpose.     Mr.  Hunter's  sagacity  led  him  speedily 
to  discover  and  detect  those  impositions  which  som^  persons  are 
induced  to  practise  on  us.     A  patient  in  the  hospital  feigned  to  be 
afflicted  with  catalepsy,  in  which  disorder,  it  is  said,   a  person 
loses  all  consciousness  and  volition,  yet  remains  in  the  very  atti- 
tude in  which  they  yvere  suddenly  seized  with  this  temporary  sua-, 
pension  of  the  intellectual  functions.     Mr.  Hunter  began  to  com- 
ment before  the  surrounding  studepts  on  the  strangeness  of  the, 
latter  circumstance,  and  as  the  man  stood  with  his  hand  a  little 
extended  and  elevated,  he  said,  ''You  see.  Gentlemen,  that  the  hand 
is  supported,  merely  in  consequence  of  the  muscles  persevering, 
in  that  action  to,  which  volition  had  excited  them,  prior  to  the  cata- 
leptic seizure.     I  wonder,"  continued  he,  '^  what  additional  weight 
they  would  support;"  and  so  saying,  he  slipped  the  noose  of  a  cord 
round   the  wnst,  and  hung  to  the  other  end  a  small  weight,  which 
produced  no  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  band.    Then,  after  9 
short  time^  vvith  a  pair  of  scissars  he  imperceptibly  snipped  the 
cord,   the  weight  f^ll  to  the  ground,  and  the  hand  was  as  suddenly 
raised  in  the  air  by  the  increased  effort  which  volition  had  excited, 
for  the  support  of  the  additional  weight.    Thus  was  it  manifested 
that  the  man  possessed  both  consciousnrss   ind  volition,  and  the 
impostor  stood  revealed. 

Having  thus  told  you.  Gentlemen,  what  appeared  to  me  as  dis* 
tii^uishing  traits  in  the  character  of  the  man  whom  I  have  already 
eulogised  for. having  made,  surgery  a  science  ;  for  having  the  pene- 
tration, to  discern  the  direct  path  of  knowledge,  and  the  talents  and 
industry  to  remove  all  the  obstacles  which  concealed  or  impeded 
its  entrance ;  for  having  conducted  us  to  a  certain  extent  so  proi»- 
p^rously,  that  it  mnst  be  pur  ojvn  fault  ipdeed  if  we  do  not  advanop 
to  more  perfect  discoveries  of  still  obscure  and  remoti^  obiects  :-^ 
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1  may  then  conclude,  that  so  long  as  sui^geona  feel  an  interest  in 
the  improvement  and  reputation  of  their  profession,  or  a  value  for 
their  own  character  as  men  of  science,  so  long  will  the  name  of 
John  Hunter  be  remembered  by  them  with  gratitude  and  re- 
spect :  or  in   Virgil's  beautiful  and  often  quoted  language,  1  may 

Semper  honos,  nomenque  suum  laudesque  manebunt. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


This  Oration  comprehends  the  remainder  of  what  I  was  desi' 
rous  oi  saying  with  respect  to  the  labors,  opinions,  and  character 
of  Mr.  Hunter.  It  has  heea  printed  in  this  form,  that  it  may  be 
bound  up  with  my  lectures  at  the  College,  which  are  designed 
to  exhibit  Mr.  Hunter's  opinions  of  life,  and  its  functions  in  the 
8tat6s  of  health  and  disease.  Yet,  as  my  conduct  in  this  publica- 
tion has  been  lately  aspersed  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  a  point  which 
I  should  be  always  most  eager  to  defend,  though,  I  trust,  it  is  one 
of  tlie  least  vulnerable  parts  of  my  character,  that  of  honesty  and 
fair  dealing ;  I  feel  under  the  necessity  of  adding  a  few  words, ' 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  of  speaking  of  him,  before  the 
public,  in  other  terms  than  those  of  commendation.  As  an  intro- 
duction to  his  lectures,  just  published,  he  has  placed  what  he  baa 
chosen  to  call  an  answer  to  some  chaises  which,  he  says,  1  have 
made  against  him.  But  as  neither  my  own,  nor  Mr.  Lawrence's 
meaning  or  feeUngs  can  be  understood  by  others  without  previous 
information,  1  must  therefore  mention,  that  from  a  very  early  - 
period  of  hia  professional  studies,  he  was  accustomed  to  decry  and 
scoiF  at  what  I  taught  as  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hunter  respecting 
life  and  its  functions.  Yet  as  1  could  never  find  that  he  had  any 
good  reasons  for  this  conduct,  I  continued  to  teach  them  in  the 
midst  of  tlie  controversy  and  derision  of  those  students  who  had 
become  his  proselytes.  As  a  teacher  of  yotmg  men  I  feb  particu- 
larly anxious  diat  they  should  possess  just,  benevolent,  and  honor- 
able sentiments,  and  therefore  was  I  interested  in  maintaining  those 
opinions  respecting  Ijfe,  which  seem  to  warrant  the  further  opinion 
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of  the  distinct  and  independent  nature  of  mind;  whilst  more  par- 
ticularly did  I  feel  bound  to  maintain  them^  when  the  contrary 
assertions  were  unsupported  by  facts  or  arguments.' 

'  I  have  admitted  the  assertion  that  the  brain  is  as  mtich  an  organ  of 
sensation  and  thought,  as  the  liv^r  and  stomach  are  organs  for  the  secretion 
of  bile  and  gastric  fluid':  but  the  physiological  question  in  dispute  is,  how 
do  these  organs  accomplish  their  respective  functions  ?  The  opinion  that 
the  functions  o(  life  are  the  result  of  subtile  principles  commixed  with  the 
visible  fabric  of  living  beings,  will,  I  believe,  be  soon  generally  admitted; 
and  I  contend  that  the  liver  and  stomach  prepare  their  respective  fluids  in 
consequence  of  their  vital  principles,  and  not  merely  as  a  result  of  their 
organisation.  Yet  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  brain  produces  our  sensations 
and  thoughts  in  the  same  manner.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose,  as 
a  poetical  writer  has  humorously  suggested  with  regard  to  Milton, 

That  he  irom  the  elands  of  his  brain 
Secreted  bis  Paracnse  Lost. 

.Also,  from  the  equal  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  soft  medullaiy 
fibres  of  the  brain  feel  and  think,  the  common  sense  of  mankind  will  for  ever 
revolt.  As  we  cannot  eithes  suppose  sensation  to  result  ^m  any  motion 
or  arrangement  of  insensible  atoms,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  all 
the  vital  processes  are  carried  on  in  many  instances  without  sensation,  and  • 
that  when  it  is  added  that  its  district  is  limited  to  the  brain,  so  we  seem 
compelled  to  admit  that  life  influences,  through  the  means  of  its  actions 
and  organisation,  something  having  the  properties  of  perception,  &c.  is 
acted  on  by  it  in  return.  As  Mr.  Lawrence's  late  publication  contains  but  a 
repetition  of  assertions  which  I  have  in  general  objected  to,  as  he  continues 
to  harp  upon  words  without  attending,  to  thoughts,  and  without  even  seem- 
ing to  have  noticed  what  I  have  said  with  relation  to  the  subjects  under  dis- 
cussion, I  have  nothing  further  to  add  to  the  foregoing  lectures,  except^ 
upon  one  point,  on  which  he  has  a  little  enlarged.  He  maintains  the  asser- 
tion that  the  mind,  like  the  body,  is  imbecile  in  youth  as  well  as  decrepit  in 
age.  Now  that  the  processes  and  evidences  of  mind  should  be  enfeebled 
and  disturbed  by  corresponding  states  of  the  nervoussystem,  would  be  natu- 
raliv  expected ;  but  that,  under  other  circumstances,  any  evident  difference 
in  the  Intellectual  functions  is  observable,  is  an  assertion  which  will,  I  be>- 
lieve,  on  examination,  be  found  to  be  incorrect. 

Children  are  highly  susceptible  and  prone  to  continual  action.  They  are 
vividly  affected  by  every  impression,  most  of  which  also  |>roduce  on  them 
an  efiect  which  novelty  gives  to  subjects  even  in  adult  life.  Youth  is  the 
season  for  acquiring  knowledge :  reflection  would  but  retard  its  attainment, 
and  would  be  unavailing  from  deficiency  of  facts  and  experience.  That  the 
mind  is  often  wayward  and  irrational  in  youth  as  well  as  in  age,  is  apparent; 
bat  that  it  exhibits  as  powerful  intellect  when  excited  and  when  it  possesses 
adeauate  means  for  its  exertion  in  childhood,  as  at  any  period  of  life,  must, 
I  believe,  be  acknowledged  on  a  full  examination  of  the  subject;  which 
has  been  admirably  displayed  by  the  writings  of  Miss  Edeeworth.  That 
children'  also  possess  the  more  energetic  qualities  of  mind,  those  which' 
chiefly  characterise  its  distinct  and  superior  nature,  in  as  great  a  degree  as  at 
any  period  of  life,  will  not,  I  think*,  be  denied  by  any  who  has  carefoUj 
attended  to  their  conduct.  Yet  surgeons  possess  particular  opportunities  of 
making  such  remarks,  and  the  communication  of  instances,  which  are  not 
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When  I  had  the  honor  of  being  appointed  Professor  of  Ana^ 
tomy  and  Surgery  to  the   Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  I  began 
my  lectures,  for  reasons  which  I  have  fully  exdained  in  them, 
with  an  account  of  what  I  believed  were  Mr.  Hunter's  opinions 
respecting  life;  and. to  me,  it -would    have  seemed  wise  ia  Ifae 
opposite  party,  to  have  suffered  these  lectures  gradually  to  have ' 
sunk  into  oblivion.     On  the  contrary,  however,  the'  opinions  which ' 
1  had  promulgated  were  said   to  be  absurd  and  untenable,  and 
even  ridiculed  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.     When,  af- 
terwards, Mr.  Lawrence t)egan  to  lecture  at  the  College,  he  adop- 
ted the  same  line  of  condtict ;  nor  were  his  hostile  and  taunting  ex* 
{iressions  confined,  as  he  says,  to  his  first  lectures.    The  theme  of 
his  exultation  and  raillery  was  introduced  to  enliven  many  otiiers. 
In  the  published  lectures  will  be  found  a  varnished  character 
of  myself,  in   which,  however,   I  iAeu\y  distinguish  one  truth, 
that  of  having  always  acted  as  his  zealous  friend  ;  and  surely  the 
recollection  of  such  conduct  would  have  induced  a  generous  mind 
to  have  glossed  over  also  what  it  might  have  considered  as  my 
defects.     When  I  heard    those  lectures,  I  told  Mr.  Lawrence, 
(for  i  had  always  spoken  my  sentiments   to   him   with   candor,)' 
that  he  seemed  to  me  to  have  done  a  very  foolish  thing  in  attaek-' 
ing  my  opinions  in  a  place  where  I  felt  obliged  to  defend  them ; 
and  added,  even  the  consideration  of  the  impropriety  of  two  pro- 
fessors in  the  same  establishment  differing   with   one  another, 
ought  to  have  restrained  him.     In  my   next  lectures,  which  were' 
designed  more  fully  to  explain  Mr.  Hunter's  opinions,  by  showing 

to  them  very  uncommon,  may  be  useful  in  the  general  consideration  of  this 
subject.  When  I  first  attended  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  one  of  the  old 
surgeons  was  a  most  benevolent  man.  whom  all  the  patients  loved.  There 
was  a  little  boy  of  five  years  old.  whom  this  surgeon  was  to  cut  forihe 
sjtooe.  The  boy  complamed  loudly,  and  struggled  much,  during  the  intro- 
duction of  an  instrument,  which  was  but  a  preparatory  step  to  the  operation. 
The  old  man  patted  the  child  on  the  cheek  and  said,  **  You  know,  my  good 
little  boy,  that  I  would  not  hurt  you  if  I  could  help  it."—"  I  know  it,  Su"," 
said  the  child,  *<  aud  I  will  cry  no  more.''  He  underwent  a  &evere  and  tedi- 
ous operation.  Uis  teeth  were  clinched,  bis  lips  were  working,  yet  no 
sound  was  heard. — A  few  weeks  ago,  an  emaciated  and  very  sickly  child 
of  seven  years  hold  was  sent  into  the  hospital  to  have  a  diseased  knee 
removed.  The  case  was  indeed  hopeless.  When  the  little  patient  had  be- 
come familiar  with  this  new  abode'and  attendants,  and  certain  circumstan- 
ces known  with  respect  to  liis  health  which  it  was  proper  should  be  ascer- 
tained, I  said  to  the  child,  for  I  knew  not  whether  he  had  been  apprised  of 
his  doom,  '*  I  suppose,  my  little  fellow,  that  you  would  not  miocf  having 
this  knee  removed,  which  haH  pained  you  so  much,  and  made  you  so  veiy 
ill."— <'  Oh,  uo,**  replied  he,  '*  for  roamm^  has  told  me  that  I  ought.!*  At  th^ 
time  of  the  operation  he  manifested  neither  hesitation  nor  opposition,  nor 
did  the  voice  of  complaint  issue  from  his  lips. 
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the  umimer  in  which  he  had<Iedueed  them  from  the  consideration 
of  aU  the    vitd  procesfres,  I  i^arefnlly  concealed  Mr.  Lawrence 
from  public  view,  by  arguing  agaiilat  a  party,  by  contending  against 
opinions  and  not  against  persons :  nor  did  I  ever  mention  his' 
name  or  words  but  in  order  to  induce  others  to  suppose  that  we 
did  not  differ  in  sentiments.    The  sentence  to  which  I  allude  ran 
thus  :    ''  Comparative  anatomy,  also,  as  my  brother  professor 
very  judiciously  observed  in  his  introductory  lectures,  furnishes 
abundant  arguments  to  the  natural  theolc^iau,  by  the  evidences 
it  affords  of  design,  and  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends."  When, 
however,  I  perceived  that  he  was  hurt  by  these  lectures,  I  assured 
him  that  I  did  not  mean  personally  to  allude  to  him  ;  and  after 
consideration  added,  neither  could  1  conceive  how  be  could  sup* 
pose  that  I  did,  unless  indeed   by  identifying  himself  with   those 
writers  from  whose  works  he  had  copied.    1  offered  also  to  ex- 
punge the  sentence  above  quoted.    He  replied,  '^  l<Io;  1  do  not 
object  to  it :  you  may  do  as  you  please."     I  .therefore  inserted  the 
words  without  naming  the  author.     Is  it  then  generous  in  Mr. 
LAwreuce  to  say,  **  that  the  qiiotation  of  Jiis  own  words  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for^  him  to  shield  himself  under  the   pretext 
of  uncertainty,"  or  to  suggest  that  my  lectures  (which  were  ex- 
cited as  an  act  of  self-defence)  were  meant  chiefly  as  an  attack 
upon  his  conduct  and  character?  Is  it  becoming  in  Mr.  Lawrence 
to  hold  me  forth  to  public  view  as  one  blinded  by  national  pre  / 
judice  to  the  merits  of  persons  of  other  countries  ?     On  the  con- 
trary, 1  consider  all  mankind  as  brethren,  yet  all  brothers  have  not 
the  same  sentiments  and  dispositions.    The  sons  of  science  may 
more  particularly  be  regarded  as  of  one  family,  and  their  residence 
in  different  countries  cannot  annul  their  fraternity.     Yet  surely 
it  is  allowable  in  me  to  suppose  that  the  notions  of  our  brother 
physiologists  in  France  may  have  been  influenced  by  the   state 
of  public  opinion  in  that  country.     I  am  aware  that  what  I  have 
termed  modern  scepticism  arose   in  a  great  degree  from  good 
feelings ;  from  an  abhorrence  of  the  dreadful  consequences  of  su- 
perstition and  bigotry,  and  of  those  of  tyrannical  restriction  and 
oppression.     Yet  in  recoiling  from  one  kind  of  error,  the  party 
seem  to  me  to  have  run  into  an  opposite  one,  and  to  have  equally 
deviated  from  the  mid-way  path,  which  is  trodden  only   by  the 
unprejudiced   and  considerate.     With   respect    to  the  subject  of 
nationality,  however,  I  wish  to  submit  a  sentence,  which  I  ror 
member  to  have  heard  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  lectures,,  to  Mr.  Law- 
rence's  consideration.     There   can  be    no  sincere  cosmopoUtan^ 
who  is  not  also  a  patriot     Is  it  becoming  likewise  in  Mr.  Law- 
rence to  point  out  what  he  considers  as  the  weak  parts   of  my 
kctures  to  general  observation  i  Fortunately  for  me>  indeed,  he 
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is  QOt  to  be. my  judge  ;  for  be  b  strongly  prejudiced,  and  evi* 
dently  angry :  the  members  of  our  profession  m  general  are  to 
determine  the  vdue  of  my  bumble  endeavours  to  promote  our 
professioiial  knowledge  and  characteri  and  in  their  decision  I  am 
ready  respectfully  to  acquiesce. 
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jThb  Constitution  is  no  new  subject.  It  has  been  written  upon 
by  lawyers  and  by  politicians ;  some^  to  display  its  excellencies ; 
some,  to  expose  its  deficiencies.  I  am  sure  that  it  has  the  one  $  and^ 
possibly,  it  has  the  other. — But  it  has  one  qualification,  which  its 
greatest  enemy  cannot  deny — Equality.  The  law  alone  b  abso-^ 
lute ;  and  to  fhat^  the  Constitution  makes  every  one  bend  :  the  high 
and  the  low  *,  the  rich  and  the  poor  \  the  learned  and  the  simple. 
The  three  parts  of  the  Constitution!— the  Kine,  the  Lords,  and 
the  Commons,  are  all  alike  under  the  law :  neitiier  can  do  wrong 
to  the  other  parts,  nor  even  do  right  without  their  concurrence* 

Such,  not  merely  theoreticallj,  but  practicaUy — such  is  the 
Constitution  of  Great  Britadn  \  claiminei  for  their  cnon  saies^  the 
attachment  and  die  support  of  the  people.  There  lives  not  in  the 
whole  empire,  one  individual,  however  poor,  however  humUe, 
unto  whom  the  Constitution  does  not  extend  its  absolute  protec- 
tion ;  or  against  whom  she  shuts  h^r  sources  of  wealth  and  ad- 
vancement. 

It  is  in  this  view — ^not  regarding  any  abstract  questions—  it  is  in 
thb  papular  view,  that  the  people  ougnt  to  consider  it ;  and,  com* 
paring  it  with  the  state  of  other  nations,  gratefully  to  bless  Heaven 
for  their  enjoyment  of  laws,  whose  equality  no  power  can  subvert^ 
and  for  their  privilege  of  advancement,  whicn  no  power  can  repress. 
A  Briton  needs  not  any  thing  beyond  integrity,  talent,  and  industry, 
to  share  the  h^heat  wealth  and  die  highest  honors  of  his  country : 
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unlike  the  inhabitant  of  other,  states  j  who,  if  humbly  born,  must 
continue  in  his  humbleness,  be  his  integrity  never  so  pure,  hik 
talent  never  so  quick,  his  industry  never  so  constant. 

What  has  been  the  consequence  of  this  unnatural  equality  ? 
That  the  natural  spirit  of  emulation,  which  Providence  for  good 
purposes  implanted  in  the  mind  of  man,  has  been  perverted  to  bsid 
purposes  which  Providence  never  intended.  That  humble  men, 
finding  themselves  debarred  from  lawful  advancement,  resolved  upon 
advancing  themselves  unlawfully.  That  they  possessed  by  violence 
what  moderation  could  not  give  them.  That  they  grasped  by 
Rapine  what  they  could  not  attain  by  industry.  Fmally,  tl^t  they 
overturned  the  elevation  to  which  they  could  not  rise.  This  gene- 
ral subversion,  however,  profited  little  to  the  worthy  or  the  indus* 
trious.  It  advanced  only  the  profligate  and  the  idle;  who  had 
neither  principle  nor  patience  to  wait  for  honest  advancement-^ven 
had  the  Consdtution  of  their  country  placed  it  within  their  reach* 
Our  happy  Britain  has  been  saved  from  these  scenes ;  saved  by 
that  Equality  of  her  Constitution,  which  removed  from  the  good 
all  inducement  of  disorder,  and  from  the  bad  all  its  power.— Among 
thirteen  millions  of  people,  it  is  not  possible,  that  every  worthy 
and  capable  person  shall,  for  a  ceruinty,  attain  eminence:  but 
this  is  certain,  that  every  man  who  is  worthy  and  capable  may 
attain  it ;  and  that  no  man  who  is  unworthy  and  incapable  can. 
Besides,  in  that  enterprise  to  which  our  Constitution  encourages  all, 
every  man  will  be  the  wiser  and  the  better,  and  consequently  the 
happier,  if  not  the  richer,  for  following  its  encouragement.  Suc- 
cess has  been  called  <<a  lottery :''  never  was  simile  so  erroneous  :  it 
is  a  purchase.:  open  to  all  who  will  pay  its  price — ^temperance, 
diligence,  and  integrity — ^but  open  to  none  other.  The  value  of 
its  proceeds  may  indeed  be  contingent ;  but  we  can  lose  nothing 
by  the  bargain,  and  something  we  are  sure  to  gain. 

This  privilege  is,  assuredly,  the  common,  right  of  mankind  % 
and  if  any  among  us  are  too  proud  to  feel  indulged  by  or  obliged 
to  the  Constitution  which  secures  it  to  us,  we  should  at  least  be 
glad  enough  of  such  a  security,  to  regard  the  laws  under  which  we 
.possess  it,  and  prefer  them  to  the  laws  of  other  countries  wbei^e 
it  is  not  possessed. 

When  an  humble  man  has  attained  to  eminence,  the  example 
operates  not  less  beneficially  for  himself  than  for  others.  '  He  is 
thus  elevated  y  as  a  guide,  and  encourager,  and  instructor,  to  the 
class  from  which  his  virtues  have  rai^  him  \  but  all  of  whose 
members  may  by  equal  virtue  place  themselves  at  his  side.  In  ob- 
serving their  emulation,  he  will  urge  his  children  to  persevere  in 
his  course  I  lest  they  lose  the  profit  of  his  advancement  by  the 
same  means  'that^ed  him  in  attaining  it ;  lest  the  same  indusd^ 
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.that  placed  him  above  otherSi  may  place  others  before  them.  Thus 
the  race  of  prosperity  is  kept  up ;  in  which  the  slothful  are  as  sure 
to  lose,  tA  the  diligent  are  sure  to  win  \  the  race^  which  in  pnqx>r- 
tion  to  the  speed  of  its  competitors  multiplies  its  prizes  \  and  \x% 
which^  provided  only  that  aU  are  diligent^  the  paradoxical  yet 
true  i:esult  must  be,  mat  none  will  lose  and  all  will  gain. 

How  glorious  a  picture  is  this  of  moral  justice,  as  well  as  of 
constitiitioniil  equity !  How  convincing  a  proof,  that  the  principles 
of  morality  and  of  the  British  Constitution  are  the  same  !  And, 
being  such,  that  the  Constitution  stands  on  as  firm  a  basis  as  mo- 
rality itself  i  Still  more^  it  is  that  equality  which .  the  Divine 
Founder  of  bur  religion  came  into  the  world  to  teach. 

That  this  is  no  visionary  inducement,  real  and  unquestionable  facts 
will  be  the  best  proof.  I  will  appeal,  not  to  the  history  of  past 
times,  whereof  uneducated  persons  may  have  heard  little  and  read 
less  s  but  to  that  of  the  present  day ;  and  generally  of  living  ind^ 
viduals,  whose  eminence  is  known  by  all,  respected  by  all,  and  at* 
tainable  by  all,  if  pursued  with  equad  diligence  and  integrity. 

None  of  these  illustrious  men,  or  of  their  famiUes,  will  feel 
displeased  at  our  thus  retracing  the  steps  of  their  elevation.  They 
will  rathe^  be  grati^ed,  at  our  thereby  perpetuating  the  truly  ho- 
noirable  title  which  distinguishes  their  prosperity. 

The  highest  office  in  the  state,  including  more  power  and  more 
patronage  than  any  other  known  to  our  Constitution,  the  seals  of 
chancery  and  the  presidency  of  the  house  of  peers,  is  at  this  mo- 
ment possessed  by  a  nobleman,  who  owes  it  entirely  to  his  own 
Virtue  and  his  own  diligence.  John  Scott,' Lord  Eldon,  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  derived  no  assistance  from  either  his 
birth  or  his  connections.  Like  his  predecessor,  Lord  Thurlow, 
he  raised'  himself  to  the  highest  eminence  without  any  other  aid 
than  his  learning,  his  perseverance,  and  his  integrity.  Treading 
in  the  same  steps,  and  at  the  same  time.  Ids  Lordship's  brother. 
Sir  William  Scott,  became  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  \  and  England,  thanks  to  the  Equality  of  her  Constitution  ! 
at  this  day  beholds  two  brothers,  raising  themselves  from  the 
obscurer  ranks  of  her  people  into  the  highest  places  of  her  law. 

But  in  reverence  to  our  holy  religion,  its  principal  seat  is  placed 
above  the  most  exalted  honors  of  our  state.  During  twenty-two 
years,  the  Archiepiscopal  chair  was  filled  by  a  man  of  very  humble 
birth  ;  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  present  venerable  primate. 
Doctor  Moore  owed  to  his  origin  neither  influence  nor  wealth:  he 
waseducated  at  Oxford,  in  thelowest  rank  of  that  University;  where 
an. education  was  afforded  him,  equal  to  that  of  the  highest  and 
^proudest  heir.  Poverty  did  not  dismay. the  young  and  unfriended 
student :  idleness  did  not  seduce  him.    His  diligence^  his  talent* 
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and  bis  virtue)  aoon  called  him  into  distinction.  These  were  his 
advancement ;  and  by  these  he  attained  the  highest  place^  which, 
under. the  sovereignty,  is- known  to  our  Constitution* 

Who  among  mat  opulent  and  honorable  body,  the  merchants 
of  England,  holds  a  rank  more  elevated  dian  Sir  Robert  Peel  ? 
Possessing  a  seat  in  the  legislatuie,  a  title,  and  immense  wealth, 
extending  the  commerce  of  his  country,  and  ministering  to  the 
employment,  the  happiness,  and  the  prosperity  of  many  hundreds 
of  her  people ;  he  beholds  his  son  advanced  to  the  councils  of  his 
sovereign,  and  knows  that  all  these  blessings  are,  under  a  good 
Providence,  awing  to  himself  alone,  and  to  that  Constitution  which 
eaabled  him  to  sow  in  virtue,  and  to  reap  in  honor. 

It  is  not  possible  to  speak  of  diis  truly  great  man,  without  asso- 
ciatingthe  recollection  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwkight.  He  was  one 
of  thirteen  children,  bom  in  the  very  humblest  station  of  life.  With- 
out connections,  or  money,  he  acquired  in  the  short  space  of 
twenty-two  years,  a  fortune  of  nearly  half  a  million  .by  the  simple 
and  single  exertion  of  unaided  talent,  unfriended  industry,  and 
unreproached  integrity.  The  immense  works  which  he  establish- 
ed, give  bread  to  nearly  twelve  hundred  persons,  all  ofnohom  have 
better  opportunities  (^equalling  him  than  he  had  of  setting  them 
the  example. 

The  late  Alderman  Botdell  was  or^inally  in  the  obscure 
station  of  a  land*surveyor  in  Shropshire.  Directed  by  his  own 
genius  to  the  science  of  engraving,  he  apprenticed  himself  to  an 
artist  in  London,  and  devoted  all  his  energy  to  its  pursuit ;  until 
it  enabled  him  to  expend  on  one  undertaking — the  Shakspeare  gal- 
lery'*-three  hundred  and  "fifty  thousand  pounds.  Before  his 
death,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-one,  he  rose  to  the  highest 
civic  honors  of  his  country ;  and  bequeathed  to  his  family  an  inei- 
proachable  name  and  a  splendid  fortune. 

.  Examples  might  easily  be  multiplied  :  but  thek  perusal  would 
occupy  too  much  of  that  time  which  would  better  be  given  to 
their  imitation.  The  church,  the  state,  the  law  of  our  country, 
present  an  abundant  proof,  that  while  the  Constitution  was  un- 
settled, the  poor  and  humbly-born  had  small  hope  of  honest  eleva- 
tion. To  this  defect,  the  turbulent  scenes  which  disgraced  the 
earlier  annals  of  England,  and  so  long  retarded  her  prosperity,  are 
to  be  ascribed.  But  happily  this  defect  no  longer  exists;  and  the 
Equality  of  the  Constitution  has  not  only  shown,  that  every  Eng- 
lishman was  eligible  to  her  honors,  but  capable  of  acquiring  them. 
It  was  shown  also,  that  when  the  peaceable  road  to  prosperity  Mras 
once  opened,  our  countrymen  preferred  it  to  the  shorter,  but  less 
certain  path  of  violence. 

We  have  said — ^but  so  important  a  truth  wijlbear  repetition— that 
VOL.  XIV.  .Pam,  NO.  XXVII^q^^^ 
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the  dignities  cf  Englai»l»  and  h^  opuleace»  are  open  to  all ;  that 
high  birthis  ho^indispensiUe  passport^  and  low  birth 'no  insui- 
mountable  barrier,  to  their  attainment.  The  Engliabman,  who 
resolves  to  be  diligent  and  honest,  may  attain  them  j  and  if  he  fails 
he  has  only  to  iitfer  that  his  competitors  were  more  diligent  and 
more  honest  than  himself. — Bi^t,  as  we  have  also  said,  the  qualities 
and  the  habits,  are  in  themselves  a  reward  for  his  exertion :  they 
will  assuredly  make  him  better,  and  most  probably  richer,  thaa 
sloth  and  disnonesty  could  have  rendered  him. 

There  is,  however,  another  necessary  qualification.  He  mutt 
respect  the  Constitution,  which  opens  to  him  advantages,  closed 
against  the  subject  of  almost  every  other  state.  For  his  own  sake, 
he  must  love  it  $  and  lovmg  it,  he  must  become — ^within  the  sphere 
of  his  instruction  and  example— its  protector.  While  he  listens  to 
the  crafty  demagogue  or  the  visionary  reformer,  he  will  grow,  not 
only  to  hztQ  the  Constitution,  but  to  disbelieve  the  Equalitt  which 
it  holds  out  to  hixta.  Discontent  will  lead  to  idleness ;  and  idleness 
— so  says  the  unerring  proverb — to  mischief.  The  general  cos*- 
fusion  may  elevate,  as  it  once  did  in  a  neighbouring  country-— one 
low  man  into  a  tyrant ;  but  as  his  unhappy  countrymen  soon  found, 
it  only  made  his  equals  his  slaves. 

If,  when  no  longer  industrious  or  honest,  the  poor  man  finds 
hifuself  continuing  poor,  and  sufiers  his  Jacobin  advisers  to  per- 
suade him  into  the  shortest  means  of  redressing  his  poverty,  he  will 
meet  the  same  result,  or  one  to  him  not  less  injurious.  The  end 
of  the  struggle  must  be,  in  his  being  put  down  by  the  law,  in  his 
shame,  and  in*  his  punishment ;  in  the  defeat  of  his  hopes,  and 
the  ruin  of  his  family  \  or  in  that  Jacobin  triumph,  whereof  the 
English  poor  man  would  find  himself  the  victim,  After  he  had 
helped  to  destroy 
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lliis  letter  appeared  during  a  two  months'  discussion  of  the  Port- 
land Vase  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  New  Times. 

It  made  great  sensation,  produced  a  call  for  a  second  edition  of 
the  Chronicle,  and  the  subject  was  immediately  taken  up  in  seve-^ 
ral  contemporary  publications.  New  Monthly  Magazine^  Literary 
Journal,  8cc.  8cc. 

The  correspondence  consisted  of — 

1  Letter  of  the  autlior  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature.  ' 

2  Letter  of  C. 

3  Letter  of  Flosculus,  objecting  to  the  last. 

4  Letter  of  T.L. 

5  Reply  of  C.  to  Flosculus. 

6  Reply  of  a  Hutchinsonian  in  the  New  Times  to  T.  L. 

7  Reply  of  C.  to  T.  L.  after  which  the  latter  was  silent. — Dec. 
23,  1618. 

8  Letter  of  C.  on  the  presence  of  Pluto  in  Elysium,  in  answer  of 
Flosculus.— Dec.  30,  1818. 

9  Letter  of  Academicus,  calling  for  its  publication,  and  stating 
the  deep  sensation  it  caused. 

10  Second  Letter  of  Flosculus. 

1 1  Letter  of  Spectator  vindicating  C. 
le  Third  Letter  of  Flosculus.    ■ 

13  Final  and  decisive  letter  o(  C.  which  left  him  master  of  the 
field. 
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But  Flosciilus  refuses  faith  till  I  can  establish  Pluto  in  the  Ely- 
.   Stan  fields  by  demonstrative  evidence.  This  is  perhaps  a  task  some- 
thing like  attacking  the  Chimsera,  and  only  fit  for  a  Bellerophon. 
But  I  will  do  my  best  to  satisfy  the  gentleman,  though   I  may  be 
unhorsed  like  that  hero : 

On  the  Aleian  plain  I  fall. 
Erroneous  there  to  wander : 

Still  premisii:^  that  success  or  failure  leaves    my  inference  re- 
specting die  Portland  Urn  unvitiated.  It  is  a  new  branch  of  inquiry 
very  slightly  connected  with  one  of  the  figures :  but  as  it  embraces  . 
the  ftubject  of  Elysium  by  no  means  alien  from  the  whole. 

There  are,  I  believe,  as  Flosculus  supposes,  no  medals,  coins  or 
gems,  representing  Pluto,  such  as  the  Greeks  or  Romans  pour- 
trayed  him,  in  Elysium.  But  in  default  of  these  there  is  plenty  of 
analogy,  tradition,  and  pictorial  symbols  to  establish  the  point :  and 
my  antagonist  must  at  least  admit  that  the  non-existence  of  any  gems 
•  or  coins  representing  it  is  no  proof  that  he  had  no  place  there. 
Such  a  sweeping  assumption  would  make  terrible  havoc  in  mytho- 
logy, history^  and  even  religion. 

The.question  occurs,  who  was  Pluto?  He  was  the  Serapis,  or 
funereal  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians,  represented  by  a  dragon  and  three- 
headed  dog,  having  a  corn-bushei  on  his  head,  and  in  one  hand  the 
sign  lil^ra,  in  the  other  the  measure  of  the  Nile.  i\griculturally,  he 
lepresented  the  central  fire  which  cherishes  add  reproduces  the 
seed  in  the  ground  (1).  He  was  the  original  god  of  gardens^  and 
source  of  the  fatness  and  fertility  of  the  earu.  He  was  the  hus- 
band of  Persephone,  meaning  hidden  fruit.  In  Phoenicia  he  was 
the  same  as  Muth  (2)  and  Moloch,  both  signifying  the  creative 
womb  of  nature,  and  the  latter  implying  agriculture  by  the  bull's 
head  upon  his  shoulders.  He  was  also  the  same  as  the  Adonisiris  of 
Syria,  tlie  funereal  Lord  of  Elysium,  and  thence  the  Adonidis  Iwrti. 
A  Greek  account  represented  him  as  Lord  of  similar  gardens  (jti" 
donei  horti)  at  Molossus,  having  golden  fruit,  and  guarded  by  a 
three-headed  dog.  He  was,  thus,  proprietor  of  Elysium.  It  was 
this  fruit  which  Pirithous  attempted  to  ravish,  and  was  slain  by  the 
guardian  dog.  It  was  in  this  orchard  that  Persephone  'at^ 
of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  was  condemned  for  that  offence  to  the 
embrace  of  Pluto,  that  is,  Muth,  or  Death.  But  Hercules  carried 
off  the  fruit,  bound  the  dog,  and  wounded  Pluto  himself: 

E'en  hell's  grim  king.  Akides*  power  confest, 
The  shaft  found  entrance  in  his  iron  breast 

l^et  me  add,  that  he  is  identified  with  the  Baal  Peor  of  Syria,  and 
the  Priapus  (3)  of  the  Greeks.      In  this  sense  he  was  the  god  of 
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gardens;  and  die  peculiar  phallic  nXess  of  the  fimereal  Osiris  support 
the  inference.  Bochart  and  other  writers  identify  the  latter  With 
Adam,  the  first  undisputed  Lord  of  Elysium  ;  Bryant  (4)  with  Noah, 
the  tiller  of  the  ground. 

These  coincidences  make  out  a  strong  case  in  favor  of  Pluto's  pre* 
sence  in  Elysium.  Shall  we,  with  Flosculus»  eject  him  from  his 
own  possessions,  in  spite  of  legal  <i7/e<2eif(2st^  But  the  inference 
may  be  considerably  strengthened. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  three  brothers,  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
and  Pluto,  who  divided  the  earth  between  them,  were  the  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japhet  of  Mose^. — ^The  three  Phoenician  Baals  strain 
the  analogy  still  closer ;  Baal  Shemis,  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  fiaal 
Feor,  the  Egyptian  CAammis,  or  flammon  and  Baal  Thalasse, 
called  by  the  Egyptians  NapttUum  (5),  (sea  coasts).  I  may  be 
spared  the  proof,  because  this  identity  has  been  esteblished  by  most 
voluminous  inquiry  (6).  It  is  sufficient,  that  to  Pluto  fell  the 
Western  or  Hesperian  division,  called  so  from  Hespery  the  good  lot : 
and  Hesperus,  as  Spence  attests,  was  represented  with  die  attributes 
of  Pluto.  In  this  division  the  Hesperian  Garden,  or  Heathen  Pa- 
radise, was  included ;  and  thus  the  Aidonei  horti  and  the  Adonidis 
hoTti  are  mere  syuonymes  for  the  garden  of  Eden,  The  word 
Eden  (7)  agrees  with  a  Greek  woi3  of  similar  sound,  si^ifying 
pleasure,  and  perhaps  the  word  Paradise  itself,  meaning  simply  a 
garden  in  Hebrew,  may  be  resolved  into  the  fruit  of  (8)  Dis  or  Ades.' 

A  modem  Hindoo  fable  agrees  with  the  above.  To  Sceva,  the 
Pluto  of  the  Indian  Triad,  the  type  of  central  fire  and  reproduction, 
is  assigned  the  terrestrial  paradise  of  Mount  Meru. 

I  have  before  remarked  that  the  funereal  Ox  Apis,  or  Serapis,  is 
die  Pluto  of  the  Egyptians.  To  that  God  were  offered  (9)  flowers 
in  pots  similar  to  what  virere  called  the  gardens  of  Adonis.  Among 
,  these  was  the  herb  trefoil,  mint,  signifying  forgetfulness,  the  lotus, 
and  the  scarlet  wind  poppy,  or  corn  flower,  into  which  Adonis  was 
turned.  Nor  could  there  be  a  more  beautiful  emblem  of  Death 
springing  up  amidst  the  food  of  life.  As  a  symbol  of  Death  and 
Sleep,  the  poppy  has  descended  to  modem  pamters,  and  with  such 
intimation  it  was,  no  doubt,  deposited  in  the  mysterious  coffers  of 
Bacchus  and  Ceres.  In  short,  the  flowers  and  trees  avowedly  de- 
dicated to  Pluto's  domains  would  of  themselves  form  a  gardeti. 
Among  the  latter  was  the  elm,  the  poplar,  the  cypress,  the  pine  and 
the  box,  in  selecting  which  the  grand  object  seems  to  be  a  distant 
shadowing  of  the  tree  of  life.— Let  me  add,  that  in  the  temples  of 
Serapis  the  Egyptians  exhibited  a  wheel  and  9i flower  (10). 

Apis  had,  in  fact,  a  garden  (11)  consecrated  to  him.  Now  if, 
as  Bishop  Huet  contends.  Joseph  was  Apis,  and  certaunly  the 
heraldric   banner  of  Joseph  was  die  (12)  zodiacal  Bull,  to  Apis 
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must  be  assigned  'Mhe  blessinffs  of  the  everlasting  hills/'  which ^ 
agree  both  with  the  ''  green  fields''  of  Stobceus,  the  ''  amana  vt- 
rela"  of  Virgil,  the  ^^peirata  gai&f^  of  Homer ^  and  "his   florid 
ifieads"  close  to  the  western  deep,  called  ''  the  earth  s  green  ends"  by  . 
Milton,  and  Elysian  bilk  by  Hesiod  (translated) — 
Elysios  dedit  colles  habitare  profandi. 
With  this  a  singular  Rabbinical  tradition  coincides;  it  relates  to  the 
Ox  (13)  BehemoM  or  Enoch,  and  is  mentioned  by  Esdras.    After 
speaking   of  Leviathan,  the  Egyptian  Typhon,  he  passes  to  the 
Apia  of  the  same  people.     "  And  to  Enoch  thou  gavest  (at  the 
creation)  one  part,  that  he  might  dwell  in  the  part  (of  the  earth) 
wherein  are  a  thousand  hills  (14)."    The  division  of  this  animal  at 
the  consummation  of  things  meaht  nodiiug  but  the  participation  of 
Paradise  among  the  elect. 

llie  Greek  story  of  an  Hesperian  garden  with  golden  fruit  is 
perfectly  in  point.  It  seems  borrowed  from  an  Egyptian  pictorial 
representation  of  what  the  Hebrew  Legislator  described  in  alpha- 
betic language.  To  represent  the  expulsion  of  man  from  Paradise, 
the  former  pourtrayed  their  god  Serapis  as  a  fiery  seraph  (15),  or 
serpeoti  "  guarding  the  way"  of  the  golden  fruit-tree  ;  and  at  the 

gite  of  the  orchard  they  placed  another  symbol  of  their  god,  a 
him»ra,  with  the  heads  of  a  lion,  a  hawk  or  eagle,  and  a  dog  ;  to 
which  source  the  Jewish  Cherubim  are  referable,  and  the  monster 
Cerberus,  who  was  sometimes  represented  with  a  dragon's  body 
and  matiy  different  heads.  The  dog-star  Sirius,  or  Osiris,  on 
the  Farnese  Globe,  is  depicted  with  the  thtte  spikes  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Pluto  and  Indian  Seevah  on  his  head,  aud  breatliing  flames. 
The  bulls  with  brazen,  feet,  and  fiery  breath,  who  guarded  the 
golden  fleece,  and,  in  short,  all  those  Chimaeras  who  were  the  sup* 
posed  guardians  of  hidden  treasures,  are  equally  referable  to  hiero- 
glypiucal  designs.  Nor  did  the  inventors  satisfy  themselves  with 
representing  the  fall  and  expulsion  of  man ;  they  recorded  in  a 
similar  manner  the  promise  to  his  seed,  by  a  picture  of  Hercules 
transfixing  deadi,  dragging  up'Hell  in  triumph,  attended  by  Vic- 
tory, the  child  of  Acheron,  traippling  on  the  dragon's  head,  and 
grasping  the  immortal  fruit.  The  figure  was  the  pictorial  pro- 
phecy of  a  universal  Pagan  hope,  a  portraiture 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  dealh  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat. 

Thos  Pluto  had  a  place  in  Elysium ;  M  uth  entered  the  world 
when  Persephone  ate  of  the  fatal  fruit,  and  Serapis,  or  the  fiery 
seraph,  hung  in  watchful  folds  around  the  immortal  tree.     Nor 
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M'as  the  prohibitioD,  nor.  the  curiosity,  which  violated  it  forgot. 
The  chest  consigned  by  Pallas  tu  three  Atlanlidae  (16)»  the  prohi- 
bition to  open  it,  her  watching  them  from  a  neighbouring  tr^e^ 
their  seduction  by  one  of  the  sisters,  the  removal  of  the  Udy  the 
dragon  form  which  terrified  them  within^  and  the  change  of  the 
disobedient  sister  into  the  Bird  of  Death,  comprise  a  story  too  lumi* 
nous  to  be  mistaken.  The  Atlantidse,  by  some  accounts,  were 
placed  in  the  Hesperian  garden. 

But  to  return  to  Pluto,  bicily,  the  garden  of  the  world,  was 
given  to  him  in  dower  with  Proserpine  :  that  Sicily,  in  which  were 
the  meadows  of  Enua,  another  type  of  Paradise,  and  so  Milton 
assumes  it  to  be — 

"That  fair  field 
Of  Enna,  where  Proserpina  eatheriog  flowers, 
Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gathered/'  &c. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  original  Pluto  was  always  coupled  wiA 
agriculture^  the  riches  of  the  earth  and  gardens ;  that  he  was  both 
the  proprietor  and  guardian  of  the  Pagan  Elysium,  under  whatever 
shape  it  appears,  he  may,  in  short,  be  identified  with  Priapus,  the 
God  of  Gardens.  I  am  not  sure  whether  in  compressing  the  jeiH 
sonings  which  lead  to  this  result,  I  may  not  have  complicated  the 
links  so  as  to  render  the  connection  less  apparent,  but  I  feel,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  I  have  no  right  to  trespass  on  your  polite  indulgence, 
and  that  the  compression  is  absolutely  necessary.  One  more  cir- 
cumstance, and  1  shall  hasten  to  conclude. 

it  has  been  a  supposition  of  long  standing,  that  Jacob  in  coup- 
ling  his  blessing  of  the  twelve  tribes  with  certain  figures,  .which 
afterwards  became  their  heraldric  distinctions,  alluded  to  the  Zodi- 
acal signs  of  some  Egyptian  or  Chaldean  sphere.  Nor  is  it  unna- 
tural that  he  should ;  for  what  more  likely  than  that  the  eariiest 
race  of  men  should  have  inscribed  the  most  awful  of  their  tradi- 
tions in  the  only  language  they  had  in  the  immortal  volume  of  the 
Heavens,  or  that  Jacob  should  have  used  these  symbols,  knowing 
their  original  purity,  in  blessing  the  race  appointed  for  their  accom- 
plishment. If  Josephus  is  correct,  Seth,  the  Egyptian  Sethos^ 
had  already  warranted  their  employment.  Now,  the  sign  Libra 
on  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  these  Zodiacs,  is  a  figure  of  Sera- 
pis,  bearing  on  his  head  a  bushel,  and  holding  in  one  hand  a  ni- 
lometer,  and  the  scales  in  the  other.  On  the  corn  bushel  and  nilo- 
meter  enough  has  been  written.  The  scales  are  an  emblem  of  the 
rei^n  of  Themis  and  the  Golden  Age,  as  the  next  aign,  Virg6^js  an 
aidmitted  type  of  Paradisiac  Inn<>cence.,  They^  perhaps,  referred' 
to  that  equilibritim  of  the  equaioff  which  Mikoo  and  Burnet, 
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drawitig  from  antient  sources,  faa?e  supposed.  Granting^  then, 
that  the  premises  respecting  J^cob  are  correct,  bow  does  he  de-. 
scribe  the  sign  of  Serapis  i  Thus ;  out  of  Ashur  his  bread  shall 
be  fat f  and  he  shall  yield  Royal  dainties.  With  this  the  Messing 
of  Moses  exactly  coincides-^''  and  of  Ashur  he  said,  let  hiax  dip 
his  feet  in  oil."  And  again — ihe  fountains  of  Jacob  shall  be  upon 
a  land  of  com  and  wine,  and  the  Heavefis  shall  drop  dawn 
dew. 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  a  similar  sign  nvas  alluded  to  in  die 
Revelations.  '^  And  io !  a  black  horse ;  and  he  that  sate  upoo 
him  had  a  pair  of  balances  in  his  hand,  and  I  heard  a  voice,  in 
t)ie  midst  of  the  four  beasts,  saying — *^  a  measure  of  wheat  for  a 
penny,  and  three  measures  of  barley  for  a  penny,  and  see  thou 
hurt  not  the  oil  and  the  wine.'*  The  symbols  of  the  wheat  mea- 
sure, the  scales,  and  the  black  horse,  belonged  alike  to  Pluto, 
Hesperus,  and  Serapis  (17)*  Hesperus  was  called  Lucifer.  A 
connection  is  thus  laid  open  with  the  dragon  Lucifer  of  prophecy. 
Perhaps  a  few  of  the  facts  adduced  might  be  allowed  considerable 
weight ;  combined  and  recapitulated,  they  appear  to  me  decisive 
eftbe  question*  But  the  faith  of  Flosculus^  I  fear,  is  hard  of 
conquest.  He  demands  ocular  demonstration,  and  though,  per- 
haps, some  may  indulge  me  by  thinking  my  task  already  achieved, 
I  will  endeavour  to  supply  him  with  the  desideratum  he  requires. 

First,  then,  I  refer  him,  fiot  to  our,  but  innumerable  coins, 
gems,  medals,  and  antiques  of  various  nations  (IB),  representing 
the  original  Pluto,  the  fiery  Seraph  or  Serapis  in  Paradise,  and 
twined  round  the  Hesperian  tree  of  life.  Many  of  these  antiques 
have  the  figure  of  Salus  standing  near  the  tree.  On  one  in  Mau- 
rice, from  Tyre,  there  are  two  heaps  of  earth  on  each  side  the  tree, 
at  once  representing  man  (omi,  homo,  Adam,  Chthon,  earth)  and 
his  tomb  (19)*  On  another  Tyrian  coin  is  Hercules  attacking  the 
great  dragon  with  a  stone.  Spence  gives  one,  with  Salus  on  one 
aide,  and  Hercules  binding  Cerberus,  a  type  of  Pluto,  on  the 
other.  In  another  of  Montfaucon,  there  are  the  same  figures, 
with' the  exception  of  a  Man  supporting  a  Woman  in  lien  of 
Sains.  No  one  can  doubt  that  these  all  refer  to  the  last  labour  of 
Hercules,  the  recovery  of  the  golden  apples  ;  and  I  think  there  is 
as  little  doubt,  that  all  the  Pagan  stories  of  apples  may  be  traced  to 
the  Mosaic  source.  The  very  word  in  Latin  may  be  fairly  coih 
nected  with  other  words  signifying  good  and  evil.  They  were  at 
onc«  typical  of  Frmtion  and  of  Death.  In  illustration  of  this,  I  far- 
ther refer  my  appellant  to  plates  of  Montfaucpn,  where  Bacchus 
Ttturiformis,  the  same  with  Serapis.  in  inferis,  has  a  wreath  of 
apples.  Let  him  compare  this  circumstance  with  the  foct  established 
by  the  Zeodaviita  {20},   Bryant  and  others,  Aat  the  first  man 
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«fter  his  fall  was  represented  by  a  Minotaur,  or  man-bulli  and  con- 
nect with  this  other  fact,  that  to  Hercules  was  sacrificed  an  apple 
made  rudely  in  the  shape  of  an  ox. 

Next,  1  refer  to  numerous  sculptures  of  the  Mitbra,  attended 
by  Hesperus f  and  wrenching  off  the  horn  of  Apis,  the  type  of 
Plenty. .  In  some  of  these  he  is  surrounded  by  trees.  Let  Flos-* 
cuius  proceed  from  this  to  another  Mytbratic  sculpture,  represent- 
ing an  apple-tree  encircled  by  Scorpio,  a  symbol  of  death  (Muth) ; 
ttext  to  a  second  Mythratic  fruit-tree,  on  which  is  hung  the  head 
of  Apis^  a  type  of  atonement,  and  which  the  Egyptians,  like  the 
modem  Hindoos,  cursed  with  the  imposition  of  their  sins.  From 
diis  I  refer  him  to  the  head  of  Bacchus  Tauriformis  hung  upon  a 
tree,  as  preserved  in  Spence,  to  reproduce  fructification. — Let  him 
proceed  from  this  to  a  plate  of  Denon,  where  he  will  see  the  thigh 
ef  Apis  offered  to  Osiris  in  inferis.  I  iotreat  him,  then,  to  con- 
Meet  this  circumstance  with  die  division  of  Behemoth^  with  the 
lact  that  the  thigh  was  consecrated  to  the  Gods ;  that  it  was  the 
best  part  {Esper^  or  the  good  lot),  that  Bacchus  and  Erechthon, 
whose  Hesperian  history  I  have  told  were  produced  from  it,  and 
JSnaHy  that  Mount  Meru^  the  earthly  Paradise,  means  a  thigh 
(Meros). 

Let  Flosculus  next  cast  his  eye  over  the  pictorid  record  (for 
such  they  are)  of  the  modem  celestial  sphere,  taking  care  to  authen- 
ticate the  validity  of  the  figures  by  a  collation  with  the  Faraese 
Globe,  and  the  various  Planispheres  and  Zodiacs  exhibited  in 
Kircher  and  others,  many  of  which  are  assignable  to  an  era  not 
very  posterior  to  that  of  Noah.  He  will  there  find  a  serpent 
stretdimg  its  enormous  folds  over  the  signs  Libra  and  Virgo.  Both 
these  signs  typified  the  golden  age,  but  particularly  the  last,  which 
was  sometimes,  represented  by  zfruit-4ree,  having  two  dogs  (21) 
turned  different  ways  on  its  branches,  implying  good  and  evil. 
He  vi^ill  farther  observe,  that  the  head  of  the  serpent  is  hovering 
over  the  top  of  Mount  Masius,  now  Manalaut,  next  to  the  sign 
Libra,  another  recorded  seat  of  the  terrestrial  Eden. 

Lastly,  I  refer  the  inquirer  to  the  figure  of  Hercules,  Engonasis, 
trampling  on  the  head  of  the  real  Pluto,  the  fiery  Dragon,  Beside 
bim  is  a  lyre  descriptive  of  the  place,  meanmg  the  pristine  har- 
mony of  Eden,  and  close  to  it,  Cerberus,  an  Egyptian  personifi^ 
cation  ofSerapis,  referring  to  his  triple  empire.  The  branch  of 
golden  fruit  which  he  grasps  testifies  that  the  scene  is  Paradise, 
andperhaps  even  points  out  its  Mosaic  position  on  the  river  Phraff 
or  Euphrates  (the  branch).  A  stmihr  cabala  seems  involved  in 
the  name  of  Erechthon,  which  signifies  the  land  of  Erech,  near 
the  same  river. 

If  your  Correspondent,  Mr.  Editor,  should  still  remam  mcredtt- 
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lous,  1  am  sorry  for  it.     If  he  wishes  to  remain  so,  because  the 

f  roofs  adduced  are  confirmatory  of  the  sublimest  religions  truths, 
am  sorry  for  him  ;  I  have  endeavoured  to  convince  him,  at  tjie 
risk  of  again  incurring  the  fearful  charge  of  pedantry;  though^ 
perhaps,  on  reflection^  he  will  do  me  the  justice  to  think  it  unde- 
served. The  modesty  of  my  signature,  the  fact  that  I  am  unknown 
to  yourself,  Mr.  £ditor,  and  the  rigid  compressiop  of  a  subject 
which  obviously  might  be  swelled  into  many  bulky  vofumcs.  and 
the  notes  and  references  to  which  might  be  as  obviously  diffused 
over  the  whole  surface  of  your  paper,  have  very  little  smack  of 
that  desire  detaler  ses  marchandues,  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
pedantry.  For  any  appearance  of  that  viiium  scientia  naturally 
attaching  to  the  subject,  I  beg  your  reader's  pardon.  But  Flos- 
<^ulus,  on  that  score,  must  blame  his  friend  who  introduced  it,  not 
roe  who  merely  took  up  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  to  the  shade  of 
Darwin.  If  the  armour  of  the  dead  Achilles  be  not  adapted  to 
my  intellectual  size,  and  leave  gaps  in  my  argument  for  mortal 
intrusion,  I  have  only  to  say  I  cannot  hdp  it.     Detur  digniori. 

I  am  afraid  there  are  too  many  designedly  incredulous  of  any 
Pagan  testimony  to  the  truth  of  sacred  history.    To  such  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  eJtpressing  my  own  humble  conviction,  thai  thej 
are  inexhaustible.    I  have  before  me  a  multitude  of  diese  pictorial 
proofs  and  ocular  attestations,  whicfi  he  that  runs  may  read.   They 
are  such  as  have  either  never  been  seen  by  Bryant  and  his  latest- 
pupils ;  or,  if  seen,  never  combined ;  certainly  never  produced. 
Combined  by  the  hands  of  some  suiGcin^  genius,  they  would,  in 
my  opinion,  give  the  last  blow  to  staggering  infidelity.     EgVpt  is 
open  to  us ;  that  land  from  whence  the  ammunition  of  infidelity 
has  been  partiaUy  supplied.    Ijct  the ,  soldiers  of  a  better  cause 
return  the  mountains  with  double  force  on  the  heads  of  the  aggres- 
sors. '  The  clumsy  '^  inquiry"  of  infidel  speculation,  with  all  its 
esoteric  juggles,  would  be  swept  away  by  the  mere  wind  of  the 
contest. — Though  deficient  in  bodily  nerve  and  mental  thew,  for 
leading  or  joining  the  van  of  that  undertaking,  I  could^  perhaps, 
from  my  distant  tent,  supply   Meriones  with  no  mean  arms.    A 
plain  and  humble  man,  howe'er  accused  of  ostentation,  I  am  con* 
tented  with  the  hope  of  our  religion,  and  would  not  change  it  for 
any   worldly  suffrage.    That  hope  is  the  real  '*  Kalon**  which 
Plato  and  his  disciples  sought  in  vain.      Let  those  who   will^ 
believei  tha{ 

Peace  waits  us  on  the  shores  of  Acheron, 
There  09  fqrc^  ba,ociu€t  loads  the  sated  guest, 
But  silence  spreads  the  couch  of  ever-welcome  rest 

Let  those  who  choose  avert  their  eyes  from  the' beautiful  image 
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on  the  Portland  Vase  of  unincumbered  spirit,  leavbg  at  the  gate 
of  dea(h  ^^  its  garment  spotted  by  the  flesh."  Let  them  persist  in 
reading  nothing  on  the  grim  portal,  but  the  terrible  words  of 
Dante— 

Lasciate  ogni  speranza. 

Can  they  complain  if  they  have  their  choice  ?  Can  they  complain, 
if  rejecting  hope  and  chusing  despair,  they  find  the  latter  their 
affianced  companion? 

1  am,  Sir,  your  obliged  servant, 

(1)  Used  by  St.  Paul  as  a  type  of  resurrection. 

(2)  Saoconiatho.  From  muth  or  mot,  comes  mors,  mort,  matter,  ^and 
perh^s  the  moth,  emblem  of  death. 

(3)  Bryant.    Quasi  Peri,  or  Phri-apis. 

(4)  Bryant's  Analysis. 

(5)  Bp.  Cumberland's  Sanconiatbo :  the  Greeks  *  considered  lapetus  as 
their  father,  and  Japbet  possest  the  isle^  and  sea  coasts.  He  was  brother 
of  Hesperus. 

(6)  Bp.  Cumberland,  Bocbart,  Bryant. 

(7)  Elizout  is  aPhcenician  name  for  pleasure;  thence  some  derive  Elysium, 
but  I  would  rather  trace  it  to  the  Greek  lyo^  to  absolve ;  in  which  sense  it 
agrees  with  Pluto  or  Pelouteb,  absolution,  and  Mizraini  or  Osiris,  well 
freed :  and  the  rather,  because  the  symb<^s  of  binding  and  unloosing  the 
cord  and  key  belonged  to  Hecate. 

(8)  In  Latin,  riches,  separation  ;  perhaps  the  Saxon  dye,  death,  may  be 
traced  to  Dis,  dites. 

<9)  See  Manuscript.    Denon.  (10)  Plutarch. 

(11)  Plutarch,  de  Iside  et  Os. 

(12)  Kircher's  CEdipus.    Universal  History. 

(13)  Ashtaroth,  the  Syrian  Isis  means  cattle,  also. 

(14)  Had  Homer  heard  of  Enoch  when  he  makes  Proteus  promise  a  simil- 
ar translation  to  Menelaus  ? 

Freefnm  that  km  beneath  whose  mortal  sway 
Matter  is  changed  and  varying  forms  decay, 
Elysium  shall  be  thine. 
And  be  seats  it  at  the  end  of  Ocean  in  the  West, 

Where  from  the  breezy  deep  the  blest  inhale 
The  fragrant  murmurs  of  the  Western  gale. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 

(15)  From  Seraph  comes  serpent.  Pliny  and  Solimus  thought  the  Hes* 
perian  serpent  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  prevented  access.  Had  it  been  a 
Hydra,  they  were  right;  but  it  was  a  symbol  of  fire.  The  words  of  Moses 
may  be  translated  a  seraph,  or  fire  of  separation.  So  in  the  rave  of  Tropho- 
nius,  the  Elysian  Fields  were  circled  by  streams  of  fire.'  The  cherubim  had 
oMen*iftety  and  are  in  all  respects  the  same  as  Serapis  in  symbol.  The  name 
comes  (rom  ploughing, 

(16)  Plato^s  story  of  the  loss  of  Atalantis  is  well  known.    All  tbc89  stories 
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would  seem  to  infer  that  the  tide  of  civilizatioQ  has  rolled  from  the  extreme 
West  of  Africa,  and  that  Negroes  were  its  first  depositaries. 

(17)  Hpence'sPolymatis. 

(18)  Bryant,  Hyde,  Kircher,  Montiaucoi^  8pence,  &c. 

(19)  As  we  have  thus  the  name  of  Adam  in  different  languages,  so  we 
have  Eve's.  At  the  Bacchanalian  mysteries,  an  ax  was  torn  to  pi>cef,  and 
serpents  thrown  ahout,  to  cries  of  Eva,  Eva.  So  ^n,  wife  of  the  first  man^ 
found  out  the  fruit  that  grows  on  trees. — Sanconiatbo. 

(20)  See  Gibbon.  (31)  Proclus. 
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THE  RIGHT  HONOPABLE  THE 
CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER, 


Sir, 

Understanding  that  it  is  the  intention  of  certain  parties  to 
bring  before  Parliament  the  question  of  the  Bank  of  England's 
resiuning  Cash  payments,  and  to  make  it  imperative  on  that  body 
so  to  do,  I  trust,  that  both  you,  and  the  nation  at  large,  will  pardon 
the  presumption  of  an  humble  individual,  in  freely  ofiering  his 
sentiments  on  the  subject ;  naturally  conceiving,  that  the  circum- 
sunce  of  his  having  been  bred  in  the  monied  worlds  (to  which 
nearly  forty  years  of  his  life  have  been  devoted,)  may  have  afEbrded 
him  an  opportunity  of  forming  more  correct  ideas  on  so  intricate 
a  question,  than  perhaps  the  generality  of  persons  who  have  not 
had  the  benefit  of  such  an  education  ;  he  is  under  that  impression 
induced  to  submit  his  opinions  to  the  general  consideration  of  the 
Legislature,  before  a  measure,  so  replete  with  danger,  if  not  with 
positive  destruction,  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  be  adopted. 
I  beg  to  premise  that  I  ha^e  no  interest  beyopd.  that  which  ap<* 
pertains  to  other  persons  of  property,  for  I  stand  perfectly  isolat- 
ed, and  by  no  means  court  the  favor  of  the  Bank  directors,  of 
which  indeed  they  are  quite  sensible.  I  have  no  connexion  with 
them  beyond  the  ordinary  civilities  induced  by  individual  friendship 
or  acquaintance,  as  I  have,  an  most  occasions,  been  more  disposed 
to  question  the  resolutions  and  proceedings  of  the  Directors  than 
to  give  them  my  unqualified  approbation.  I  trust,  therefore,  I 
shall  stand  acquitted  of  any  undue  influence  on  my  miud  in  sub- 
mitting the  following  observations  to  you  on  a  subject  of  such  na* 
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tional  importance  ;— -the  public  welfare  being  the  oiHj  object  — 
the  onlv  end  I  have  in  view. 

In  taxing  an  impartial  review  of -the  relative  situation  of  the  Bank 
of  England  with  the  country — as  to  its  resumption  of  cash  payments^ 
it  is  highly  expedient  to  consider  the  benefit  likely  to  accrue,  with 
the  injury  likely  to  be  sustained  by  the  measure,  and  then  carefully  to 
weigh  the  advantages  against  the  disadvantages— the  conveniences 
against  the  inconveniences,  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  commercial  calcu« 
lation  allow  the  balance  to  direct  our  judgment  and  confirm  our 
deciuon. 

The  most  prominent  and  not  less  lamentable  inconvenience' 
attending  the  bank  restriction  is,  the  frequency  of  the  crime  of, 
and  the  consequent  numerous  prosecutions  and  convictions  for, 
forgery. 

The  more  extended  the  circulation  may  be,  the  wider,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  the  field  in  which  frauds  ma^  be  practised;  yet  can 
any  one  imagine,  that  if  five  or  six  millions  of  one  pound  notes 
were  vrithdrawn  from  circulation,  and  gold  substituted  for  them, 
that  forgery  would  cease  ?  Indisputably  it  would  not. 

The  increase  of  forgery  mav,  in  a  great  degree,  be  attributed  to 
the  improvement  in  the  art  of  engraving ;  in  which  line  there  are 
numbers  of  artists  with  improved  talents ;  the  facility  of  imitat- 
ting  the  Bank  note  is  consequently  greater,  and,  while  lying  within 
the  power  of  numerous  individuals,  the  crime  must  be  more  fre- 
quent. The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  however,  arc  ex- 
erting every  nerve  to  render  it  more  difiicult,  if.  not  almost  impos- 
sible to  forge  their  notes,  and  little  doubt  is  entertained  that  in  a 
great  measure  their  humane  efibrts  will  be  crowned  with  success. 
Should  the  Bank  resume  cash  payments,  then' will  another  door 
be  opened  to  fraud,  and  coining  become  more  prevalent,  as  forgery 
declines. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  by  some  on  the  depreciation  of  .the 
Bank  note,  when  gold  rises  aoove  the  coining  price  of  3/.  175.' 
lOi^-  per  ounce  ;  admitting  the  fact  to  be  so,  and  that,  if  a  person 
be  desirous  of  exchanging  notes  for  gold,  he  is  compelled  to  pay 
5  per  cent,  more  for  the  obtainment  of  the  precious  metal — will 
riwit  be  a  reason  sufiiciently  strong  to  induce  the  nation  to  risk  its 
present  prosperity,  merely  to  be  enabled  to  say  that  a  man  may 
have  nine  guineas,  one  half  guinea  and  sixpence,  in  exchange  for  a 
ten  pound  bank  note  ? 

That  high-sounding  word — Exchange^  is  then  brought  forward 
in  aid  of  the  argument.  The  generality  of  writers  on  this  subject 
have  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  Bank  of  England  as  the  arbiter^  and 
conceive  that  the  paying  in  gold,  or  the  continuance  of  a  restriction 
on  its  issues  of  coin,  regulates  the  course  of  exchange ;  not  reflect- 
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i  ng  that  the  Bank  is  rather  an  occasional  receptacle  for  a  i^un- 
dancy  of  gold,  than  a  source  or  mine  whence  the  metal  may  be 
derived. 

The  operation  of  the  Bank  is  to  prevent  the  price  of  gold  sinking 
bebrso  3/.  17s.  \Oid.,^s  at  that  price  it  is  ever  ready  to  receive  it,  by 
issuing  its  notes  in  exchange.  If,  for  instance,  t«i  millions  were 
to  be  carried  to  the  Bank,  and  notes  given  to  that  extent  )-*twhen 
called  on,  the  Bank  would  be  able  to  restore  the  full  amount. — 
But  if  the  Bank  issue  notes  on  government  securities,  it  will  na- 
turally look  to  government  for  their  redemption ;  and  so  with 
respect  to  discounts— if  the  government  and  die  acceptors  pay 
tfaie  Banky  that  body  will,  of  coarse,  be  ready  to  discharge  its  ob* 
ligations— but  not  otherwise. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  when  gold  can  be  received  for 
paper  even  handed,  or,  in  other  words,  when  ti;old  can  be  procured 
for  its  representative  value  on  paper,  the  exchange  will  continue 
with  less  variation ;  but  this  may  be  considered  a  consequence  of  the 
regularity  of  exchange,  rather  than  a  cause  of  it ;  yet,  even  when 
the  Bank  pay  in  specie,  there  will  be  occasional  variadons  pfo** 
duced  by  different  causes ;— transfers  from  one  country  to  ano- 
ther— for  goods  bought  or  sold — from  emigration  in  any  great- 
degree ;— an  army  paid  in  another  country,  or  any  other  circum- 
stance, increasing  tlie  quantum  of  negotiable  paper. 

Those  writers  who  have  exercised  their  pens  on  exchange  seem 
none  of  them  to  be  clear  in  their  ideas,  or  to  have  hit  on  the  true 
cause  of  its  variations  ;  they  have  merely  considered  the  drawing 
and  re-drawIng  of  one  country  on  another — whether,  when  the 
bills  become  due,  they  will  or  will  not  be  paid  in  specie ;  and  the 
relative  value  of  that  coin  in  which  they  are  to  be  discharged. 
TTnquestionably  these  considerations  have  their  weight  and  bear- 
ings on  the  subject ;  still  every  one  who  has  ventured  to  predict,^ 
has  been  prophetically  wrong. 

Ought  we  not  rather  to  consider  national  industry,  sciencei  and 
talent,  as  the  grand  regulators  of  exchange  i  these  combined  will 
ever  direct  its  course ;  the  principal  object  therefore  is  to  excite 
productive  labor  and  industry,  and  whenever  the  people  shall  be 
fully  employed,  then  will  the  exchange  work  itself  in  favor  of  the 
nation.  The  beneficial  eflfects  of  this  employment  spring  up  im- 
perceptibly, and  can  only  be  observed  in  the  results  produced  ^ — 
scarcely  ever  in  their  progress  or  detail:  -    • 

To  excite  the  national  powers  becomes  then  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  state  —and  how  can  these  powers  be  set  in  motion  80> 
effectually  as  by  credit  and  a  paper  circuktibn  f  the  first  being  only 
a  private  assurance  between  indWiduals^-the    second^  a  public 
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and  transferraUe  promise  to  pay.  Check  the  transferrable  claiiii» 
and^the  grand  impetus  is  injured,  which  at  present  cannot  sufier  di-* 
diminution^  without  immediately  arresting  the  progress  of  labor :: 
without  payment  man  will  not  work ;  and  if  he  cannot  be  paid  in  mo- 
ney, recourse  must  be  had  to  a  transferrable  promise ;  but  it  is  im- 
material to  the  laborer  whether  he  work  for  gold  or  a  turnpike, 
ticket)  provided  that  ticket  will  procure  him  the  necessaries  of  life. 
This  position  has  been  fully  illustrated  during  the  late  long  and 
arduous  struggle;  for  although  the  national  debt  has  abundantly 
increased,  yet  has  it  been  accompanied  by  an  extension  of  national 
and  domestic  credit  equal  to  its  suppcrt,  while  the  resources  of 
the  country  have  been  commensurate  to  its  burdens,  and  every^ 
thing  has  prospered.  Houses  have  been  built — roads  formed— 
canals  cut— bridges  erected — and  agriculture  most  wonderfully 
advanced  \  nor  is  there  a  county  that  has  not  had  its  endosuresy 
or  scarcely  a  science  or  manufacture  that  has  not  been  improved; 
and  these  all  owe  their  prosperity  to  what  has  been  called  zfoHtious 
circalating  medium.  Even  charity,  the  offspring  of  ^undant 
riches,  in  England  has  been  most  profuse — ^nay,  almost  unlimited.- 
All  these  result  from  national  wealth — not  the  accumulation  of 
gold !  In  England's  most  prosperous  days  twenty-five  millions  of 
sp^ie  was  as  much  as  it  could  boast  of  possessing.  How  long 
would  twenty- five  millions  support  its  inhabitants  ?  one,  two,  or 
six  months. — Can  gold  then  be  considered  as  national  wealth  ? — 
We  surely  must  Ic^k  to  something  else ! 

In  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  our  national  circulating  me- 
dium, it  will  be  requisite  to  consider  its  amount  in  relation  with 
that  of  the  national  debt,  which  it  is  called  on  to  support^  as  well 
as  with  that  of' the  various  agricultural,  manufacturing,  conuner- 
cial,  and  professional  transactions,  each  demanding  a  given  quan- 
tity to  supply  their  respective  daily  wants  ;  for  it  would  be  pre* 
posterous  to  imagine,  that  one  thousand  millions  of  debt— an  im- 
proved agriculture— florishing  manufacturds-^extended  com- 
merce, and  professional  expenses,  can  be  supported  and  carried 
on  widi  the  limited  means  diat  existed  when  the  debt  did  not  ex* 
ceed  two  hundred  millions — ^when  the  country  possessed  not  a 
quarter  of  its  present  trade,  and  agriculture  was  almost  in  its  ku 
fancy.  Any  one  who  attentively  con«ders  the  subject  will  rea* 
dily  perceive  that  the  issues  of  accommodation  from  the  Bank  of 
England  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  debt,  a  d^ 
whidi  could  not  be  supported  by  the  existing  bank  notes  in  cir- 
culation, were  it  not  for  the  cooperation  of  bankers'  credit^  country 
bank  paper,  and  ifl4ividual'credit  between  party  and  party* 
-  To  Ihe  three  vowels  I,  O,  U^are  attach/ed  more  oper^ve  excel* 
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lence,  more  powerful  efficacy,  than  is  generally  imagined ;  tlieir 
combinations  give  an  impetus  to- every  transaction,  and  urge  man 
^id  beast  into  action,  without  which,  the  present  svstem  could, 
not  exist  a  week ;  they  form  the  vital  principle  whicn  directs  and. 
animates  the  whole  community,  and  their  being  withdrawn  would- 
bring  about  instant  annihilation  to  the  prosperity  of  the  empire. 

For  the  moment — 1ft  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  resumption- 
of  cash  payments  be  con^dered,  and  in  the  opposite  scalb  let 
some  of  the  inconveniences  be  placed.  First,  if  the  bank  note 
were  convertible  into  gold,  any  one  might  have  the  satisfaction  of 
saying  that  he  had  gold  in  his  purse,  instead  of  bank  paper,  which^ 
to  an  advocate  for  cash  payments,  might  be  cpse  of  exultation  ; 
but  would  it  give  him  a  grain  more  wheat  with  which  to  make, 
his  bread,  or  an  ounce  more  meat  with  which  to  support  nature?. 
The  goldsmith  might,  it  is  true,  obtain  gold  for  his  trinkets  or  for. 
exportation  on  better  terms,  at  the  expense  of  the  Bank,  and  the. 
exchange  might,  for  a  very  short  period,  be  brought  more  in 
favor  of  the  nation;  but  these  are  objects  of  little  import- 
ance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bank  directors,  if  compelled  to  pay  in 
specie,  would  naturally  say  that,  as  the  nation  called  on  them  to 
paVf  in  like  manner  they  must  call  on  the  government  and  on  in- 
dividuals for  the  discbarge  of  their  acceptances,  which  could  only, 
be  done  by  re-payment  in  their  notes,  thus  diminishing  the  quan- 
tity outstanding  against  them.  Does  any  man,  the  warmest  advo- 
cate for  taking  off  the  Bank  restriction,  reflect  on  what  must  be 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  such  a  proceeding  ?  The  directors,  ' 
by  discontinuing  their  advances  in  discounting  bills,  would  give  a 
fiatal  blow  to  confidence,  and  would  paralize  public  and  private 
credit. 

'  It  may  here  be  necessary  to  give  those  unacquainted  with  money 
transactions  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  credit  which  the  issuing  of 
one  bank  note  upon  discount  establishes.  To  say  that  a  note  so 
issued  upon  a  bill  at  usance  or  sixty  days  for  lOOOZ.  forms  a  cre- 
dit equal  to  siaty  times  its  amount,  would  be  narrowing  its  sphere 
of  action ;  it  possibly  may  readi  three  hundred  times  its  value ; 
that  is,  supposing  it  ,to  pass  into  five  hands  in  rhe  course  of  each 
day,  (for  a  bank  note  is  transferred  from  hand  to  hand  with  a  ve- 
locity not  generally  comprehended,)  it  pays  at  least  one  bill  due. 
on  each  succeeding  day,  which  at  the  usance  would  alone  extend 
the  credit  aflForded  to  sixty  times  its  amount  $  for  when  once  a  bill 
is  paid,  a  fresh  one  is  given  for  a  similar  period,  and  thus  the  ere-, 
dit  is  generated.  A  very  small  portion  of  bank  notes  remain  for 
fi  day  inactive,  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  by  paying  the  note 
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into  a  banker's  hands,  five^  six,  or  even  ten  bills  are  discharged  by 
checks,  and  adjusted  at  the  settline  house,  thu8»  in  some  degree,  il- 
Castrating  the  foregoing  position  of  credit  ao  created  being  equal  to 
-three  hundred  or  even  three  hundred  and  sixty  times  the  amount 
of  tlitf  first  note  so  issued  from  the  Bank }  or,  in  other  words^  it 
pays  five  or  six  bills  in  the  course  of  each  day.  r  This  is  no  hypo- 
thesis, but  a  circumstance  of  daily  occurrence-^^trange  as  it  may 
appear  that  it  should  not  have  been  treated  of  before. 
-  Is  there'  any  minister  who  *would  be  bold  enough, — nay  mad 
enough,  to  venture  upcm  a  measure  which  must. overturn  this 
^tateof  things  ?  It  recals  to  memory  an  anecdote  of  two  persons 
discoursing  on  religious  faith ;  the  one  had  every  assurance  in 
religion*— the  others  none.  <^If  I  am  wrong,"  said  the  man  with 
^aith,  « I  am  but  where  I  am,  but  if  right — where  are  you  i" 

The  extenuve  operations  of  a  single  bank-note,  as  supporting 
credit,  explata  wlnt  has  been  an  enigma  to  many,  who,  without 
this  explanation,  could  never  form  a  conception  as  to  what  was  the 
cause  of  a  daily  or  weekly  plenty  or  scarcity  of  money  ;  any  one 
^ho  now  cdnsiders  the  subject  attentively,  will  instantly  perceive, 
that  the  Bank's  refusing  to  issue  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds 
x>n  discountable  bills,  in  the  oourse  of  the  week,  will  produce  the 
latter  effect ;  the  occasional  extension  of  discount,  or  issue  of 
paper,  either  by  the  Bank  or  die  Government,  or  the  witUiolding 
it,  giving  rise  to,  or  checking  a  credit  at  the  lowest  comp^tation, 
in  a.  sixtv-fold  ratio.  Thus  1  OO^OOO/.  would  give  a  credit,  amount- 
ing in  tne  whole  to  6,000,000,  or  take  up  )M»  to  the  amount  of 
100,000  daily,  for  sixty  successive  days,  before  the  original  bank 
note  became  repayable  into  the  Bank.  For  instance,  A.  obtains 
money,  say  1000/.  on  his  bill,  discounted  at  sixty  days'  date,  given 
for  goods  the  *29th  October,  with  three  days*  grace  added,  which 
^ree  days  are  supposed  to  have  run  off  before  the  bill  is  converted, 
and  due  the  1st  of  January,  on  -which  day  it  is.  to  be  repaid.  On 
the  2d  November,  A.  pays  it  to  B,  who  with  it  takes  up  his  ac- 
ceptance before  given— on  the  Sd,  C.  does  the  same— on  the 
4th,  D.  the  same,  and  so  on  fcnr  sixty  days ;  thus  giving  in  the  way 
of  credit,  sixty  times  the  actual  amount  of  the  note  i  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  contributing  to  the  general  operations  of  com- 
merce, 1000/.  for  each  of  sixty  days. 

The  payment  of  duties  on  any  particular  day,  on  West  or  East 
India  produce,  into  the  Bank,  on  account  of  ^vemment,  causes 
a  temporary-  scarcity.  In  like  manner  the  accumulation  in  the 
public  cofiers  from  taxes  to  pay  the  quarterly  dividends,  uniformly 
creates  afc  scarcity  for  the  time  being,  which  would  be  most  se- 
verely felt,  did  not  the  necessities  of  die  bankers  and  merchants 
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tany  them  to  tbeJBank  witktheitbillsia  tlieir  hands  to  have 
their  wants  reliered^  wheii»  ere  a  few  houra  have  expired,  the 
eircttlatkig  wheel  is  again  set  in  nuitioii^  and  aU  goes  on  prospe^ 
Kouslf ,  to  the  comfort  and  satisfauxioa  of  the  majority  of  the  me*- 
liied  world ;  hence  it  happens  that  money  is.  more  jdentiful  on  Fri- 
days j^Thttrsdays  bebg  appsopriated  for  discounting  London 
drawn  bills.  On  Wednesday  preceding  die  day  for  general  dis- 
countsy  money  is  usually  mora  scarce. 

It  may  be  adduced  in  opposition  to  this  argumaitf  that  when- 
ever money  is  in  abundance,  the  discounts  at  the  Bank  are  kast 
proceeding  not  fiom  a  wane  of  bills,  but  that  the  merchants  do  not 
so  freely  apply  to  the  Bank  for  assistance. 

'  This  fact  being  granted,  still  the  money  (i.  e.  bank  notss)  almost 
inrariably  flows  in  the  first  instance  from  the  Bank,  whence  in  gea- 
eral  it  can  only  proceed ;  for  it  rarely  occurs  that  the  profit  i^n 
merchandise  can  by  itself  be  so  oonsiderahle  as  to  make  money 
plentiful  $  if  it  had  that  e£kct,  the  exdiange  would  instantly  turn 
in  favor  of  England,  and  the  price  of  gold  would  decline. 

In  times  of  plenty,  indiyiduals  having  an  excess  of  moneys 
supply  the  place  of  the  Bank,  by  discounting  paper,  with  the  profit 
resulting  from  any  favorjdile  speculation  in  tli^  funds,  in  which  the 
government  becomes  a  loser,  in  proportion  as  the  public  is  the 
gainer ;  this  state,  however,  of  the  monied  market  seldom  hap- 
pens, but  when  the  funds  rise  considerably  -above  the  price  at 
-which  the  contracts  for  loans  have  been  made ;  individuals  then 
enabling  the  bankers  to  discount :  this  acts  precisely  in  the  sara^ 
manner  as  if  praceedii^  direct  from  the  Bank.  The  Gk)vemment, 
to  enaUe  the  commissioners  to  purchase,  obtains  advances  from 
the  Bank,  or  on  die  sale  of  exchequer  bills  i  while  the  profit  ac- 
cruing to  individuals  from  the  sale  of  stock  to  the  commissiqnerSf 
although  it  may  not  exceed  one  or  two  millions,  establishes  the 
ptonty  aMuded  to ;  and  acting  as  an  almost  incomprehensible  source^ 
establishes  an  extended  credit.  The  Bank,  in  one  way  or  another, 
is  die  origitial  lender,  and  to  it  the  nation  wmsi  look  for  the  sup- 
port of  general  credit.  Recently,  when  the  three  per  cents,  had 
risen  to  M,  money  instantly  ba^me  in  great  abundance,  so  vice 
veria  nour  diat  the  funds  have  fallen  conuderably  below  the  price 
at  which  the  last  exchequer  bills  were  funded,  and  that  the  com- 
missioners hav^  invested  ten  millions,  perhaps  after  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  loss  to  die  individuate,  supplying  the  stock,  money  has 
become  more  scarce  and  more  in  request,  so  as  even  to  cause  in- 
convenience to  many  individuals  ;  now  if  half  a  million  thus  creates 
distress,  what  would  the  withdrawing  £cmr  'or  five  millions  occa- 
sion ?  certMttly  more  than  a  ^tfpj^i  inconi^nience,  as  compared 
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with  that  lately  experienced ;  because,  although  five  niiUiaiis  may, 
on  paper^  be  but  tax  times  half  a  msUiony  yet  panic  would  cooie  in 
aidt  ^d  thus  multiply  the  evil  with: accumulated  £orce. 

It  is  to  these  fluctuation  that  tiie  extension  or  diminution  o£  cre- 
dit, acting  either  wav  inpechapaan  hundred  fold  degree,  is  to  be 
attributed  \  and  it  is  oy  the  favorable  changes  in  loans,  that  indivi- 
duals have  amassed  such  large'rorcnnes,  w£ich  indeed  the  country 
could  never  support,  did  not  the  fortunes  so  accumulated  f umish> 
in  the  aggregate,  a  supply  to  the  annual- oollection  of  taxes }  and 
thus,  in  a  great  d^vee,  uphold  their  own  income.  Those  who 
•possess  this  species  of  property,  seem  for  ever  jealous  of,  and  at 
ratriance  with,  the  landed  proprietor  %  they  cavil  at-  every  advanti^ 
Dr  chance  of  prosperity  which  he  appears  to  enjoy ;  forgetting, 
that  if  the  landed  proprietor  .did  not  participate  in  the  general 
benefit,  by  raising  the  price  of  the  prcwluce  of  the  soil,  the  fund- 
holder  could  not  receive  his  dividend.  The  stockholder  is  ever  upon 
the  alert  to  exclaim  against  any  rise  in  the  price  of  grain  and  esm^ 
otts  of  the  landed  proprietor  raising  his  rent.  Whenever  any  pro- 
position is  even  hinted  at  to  enhance  the  price  of  com  to  enable  the 
-grower  to  cidtivate  it,  and  which  chiefly  supports  the  monied 
interest,  he  becomes  alarmed  in  the  extreme,,  lest  the  price  of  com 
should  be  rsused  to  its  doe  standard. 

It  is  die  equilibrium  alone  which  can  regulate  all  money  tran- 
sactions—which can  bring  the  exchange  to  par — ^gold  to  its  regular 
price ;  and  possibly  bring  back  the  former  in  favor  of  England. .  At 
this  jimcture  stockholder,  manufacturer,  and  even  landed  proprietor^ . 
are  all  troubled  and  uneasy  at  not  possessing  gold  the  instant 
<lemanded— ever  true  to  the  nature  of  man — i^adv  at  all  times  to 
accept  of  an  advantage,  though  reluctant  to  ma&e  the  smallest 
sacrifice  for  its  attainment. 

Had  it  never  occxinred  to  place  a  restriction  on  the  Bank  payments^ 
^where  wovdd  the  funded  interest  be  at  this  moment-r-or  the  landed 
eitiber  ?  for  it  equally  a^Sscts  both— andjet  combined  with  the  manu- 
facturer, all  are  clamorous  for  something  diey  know  not  what,  be- 
ynnd  that  which  must  lead  to,the  .destmction  of  all— by  throwing 
impediments  in  the  way  of  government. 

Were  such  transactions  wholly  confined  to  the  Bank,  which 
discounts  the  greater  portion  of  mercantile  billSi  the  credit  would 
be  confined  to  stxty-fold,  as  the  note  could  only  pass  into  die 
Bank,  once  in  a  day,  and  a  fresh  note  made  out  for  a  new  biQ  the 
succeeding  one;  but  the  action  on  bills  in  the  Bank  is  limited, 
compared  with  the  operaticm  which  takes  place  out  of  the  .Bank— 
for  the  note  not  otAj  serves  to  pay  biUs,  but  it  discharges  drafts 
for  an  stock  transactions  in  which  the  drawing  and  redrawing  sue 
enormous,  and  only  adjusted  at  the  settling  hmtse^  wlxfe  frequent 
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,ly  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  maybe  adjusted  by  one  single  note 

.of- 10002.  $  for  instance,  A.  has  an  account  with  Wilkinson  and  Co. 
and  drawaupon  that  firm  for  100|000/.,  B.  has  a  similar  account 
with  Robertson  and  Co.  and  draws  tipon  them  for  99,000/. ; 
Robertson  and  Co.'s  ckrk  exchanges  the  draft  for  ninety-nine  thou- 

.«andy  with  Wilkinson  and  Co.  giving  a  note  for  1000/.,  which 
makes  up  the  100,000/.  In  this  instance  it  is  clear  to  the  compre- 
hension of  every  one,  that  the  single  thousand  pound  note  supports 

;the  credit  of  100,000/. — ^for  supporting  and  generating  credit  are 
nearly  synonymous  terms,  though  not  exactly  the  same.         .    / 

Is  a  system,  which  thus  excites  and  sustains  the  energies  of  the 
nation,  to  be  endangered  ?  and  for  what  ?  merely  to  try  an 
experiment,  as  to  whether  the  Bank's  resuming  payment  in  specie 

.willsofaractonthepricf  ^^oZ(/,as  to  reduce  it  to  3/.  17 s.  10^. 
perounce-— and  on.ejTcAat^e,  so  as  to  make  it  turn  materially  in 
favor  of  England.  The  consequences  must  be  manifest  to  the  most 
common  understanding,  and  they  are  too  serious  to  render  it  prudent 

'  that  the  project  should  be  entertained  one  moment,  e^en  in  con- 
templation. 

The  frequent  animadversions  cast  on  the  conductof  the  Bank 
Directors  for  increasing  their  dividends  previous  to  a  general 
discharge  of  their  notes  with  gold**and  the  unfavorable  deductions 
made,  that,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  so  done,  they 
are  bound,  in  common  justice,  to  pay  in  specie  in  Julji-^caH 
for  a  reply. 

The  question  turns  on  one  single  circumstance — would  it  be 
politic  or  impolitic  in  the  Bank  so  to  do  ?— reserving  our  judgment 
unbiassed  by  any  latent  species  of  resentment  against  that  establish- 
ment— under  an  impression  that  it  has  erred. 

Admitting  the  act  to  have  been  premature,  or  even  injudicious, 

.  will  that  be  a  reason  sufficiently  cogent  to  justify  a  measure  which 
would  entail  ruin  on  many  individuals,  and  inextricable  difficulty 

•on  the  whole  community  ?  to  render  stagnate  every  exertion,  and 
paralyse  every  species  of  profitable  labor ;  and  that  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  party  spirit — ^rancor — ^retaliation,  and  possibly  less  justn 
fiable  motives. 

Let  every  ihan  who  is  a  well-wisher  to  good  order  and  regular 
governmem  be  ^cautious  how  he  afiects  the  current  proceedings  of 
the  Bank.  The  more  wily  and  disaffected  know,  full  well,  that 
whilst  the  Bank  remains  unassailed,  little  is  to  be  hoped  for— aware  of 

<its  being  the  grand  pillar  on  which  the  stupendous  system^  of  the 
9tate  is  supported,  they  predict,  and  with  reason,  that  if  they 

<  could  but  once  attack  with  success,  and  shake  this  national  bulwark, 
the  whole  fobric  would  soon  fall  to  the  ground.    Hence  it  behoves 

-•vety' legislator  tp  become  jealous  of  the  insidious  artifice,  to  wei^h 
well  the  inevitable  consequences,  and  reflect  how  soon  such  mis- 
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taken  notions  may  recoil  on  himself;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
station  in  society  which  would  be  exempted  from  its  baneful 
influence 

In  justification  of  the  Bank  Directors^  candor  must  allow  that 
they  had  no  alternative  but  to  increase  their  dividend  2\  per  cent, 
that  is,  as  it  was  termed,  increase  the  capital  stock  one-fourth-^ or 
to  expose  all  the  transactions  of  the  company,  and  at  one  view 
exhibit  how  much  was  lent  to  government —what  on  discount  and 
other  securities,  and  what  the  amount  in  bullion,  &c.  They 
wisely  adopted  the  more  prudent  measure,  and  satisfied  the  clamors 
of  the  proprietors. 

The  deplorable  effects  of  checking  circulation  by  the  want  of 
daily  discounts,  even  for  a  very  short  period,  have  recently  been 
evinced  in  France,  and  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  majority  of 
capitalists ;  this,  indeed,  would  inevitably  have  been  the  case,  had 
^  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  afforded  by  English  capital.  The 
bank  of  Paris,  from  the  great  demands  on  it,  was  compelled  to 
curtail  its  accommodations,  and  lessen  its  discounts  \  the  conse*- 
quence,  every  one  knows,  was  a  most  serious  depression  in  the 
price  of  the  public  funds,  and  the  ruin  of  many  individuals. 

,Those  little  acquainted  with  the  subject  may  consider  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  fall  in  price  of  a  national  stock,  or  that  of  indivi- 
duals becoming  bankrupt,  as  of  trivial  importance ;  as,  indeed^ 
such  events  may  be  considered  when  the  effect  of  any  accidental 
cause ;  and  objectors  may  ask  of  what  general  importance  is  the 
failure  of  this  or  that  concern  ?— forgetting  that  mercantile  men 
are  like  a  number  of  wooden  pins — one  overthrown  knocks 
down  many — all  shake  and  are  placed  in  a  state  of  trepidation,  not 
knowing  who  will  fulfil  his  engagement — who  will  not;  for  if 
Thomas  does  not  pay  John,  John  cannot  pay  William.  Mankind 
are,  and,  in  society,  inevitably  must  be,  dependent  upon  each  ofiitx^ 
existing  but  by  mutual  support.  Individuals  may  fail  to  the  injury 
of  their  connexions;  but  a  public  injury,  stfetained  from  any 
false  stroke  of  state  policy,  may  produce  consequences  irretrievably 
fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  empire. 

The  experiment  of  compelling  the  Bank  to  pay  in  specie  is  by 
no  means  a  trifling  one— it  is  unprecedented— the  national  credit 
can  only  be  compared  to  a  banking  house — once  check  its  credity 
and  it  becomes  scarcely  possible  for  it  to  resume  its  commanding 
station. 

Let  any  one  contemplatie  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  Bank 
of  England's  withholding  from  circulation,  only  for  two  months^ 
six,  eight,  or  ten  millions ;  during  the  intermediate  period  between 
money  going  out  of  the  kmgdom  and  its  return,  if  peradventure 
it  did  ever  return !  aqd  which  jt  must  of  necessity  have  recourse  to. 
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If  obliged  to  resume  cash  payilnents  ;  the  foundation  of  every  man's 
credit  would  be  shaken,  and  die  public  funds  reduced  40  or  50 
per  cent,  in  value.  This,  acting  on  real  property,  would  bring 
that  down  to  a  level,  and  die  man  who  conceived  that  he  possessed 
an  estate  worth  100,000t,  on  which  he  had  borrowed  5(),000/., 
^nottld  discover  that  he  was  destitute  of  the  property  he  once 
Jsossedsed ;  in  short,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  every  thing  would  be 
suspended  and  thrown  into  confusion.  The  taxes  would  not — could 
not  be  collected — the  dividends  would  not  be  paid — ^the  agricul- 
turalist must  cease  to  employ,  for  want  of  capital  to  pay  his  way— 
the  manufacturer  would  be  unable  to  satisfy  the  artizanon  Satur- 
day night,  from  the  check  credit  must  receive  by  the  failure  of 
country  banks,  and  every  undertaking  or  business,  as  well  as  the 
country  at  large,  would  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  anarchy  and 
tumultuous  distraction. 

Whenever  public  credit  shall  be  shaken  by  any  severe  shock  or 
impolitic  measure,  the  value  of  lands  must  consequently  fall,  since 
die  public  funds,  in  a  great  degree,  are  die  counterpoise  of  their 
estimated  value.  In  purchases,  generally  speaking,  stock  is  the 
representative  of  the  land,  di&  bank  notes  being  the  medium  only 
or  pivot  on  whidh  the  transfer  rests  for  a  very  short  time ;  the 
estate  is  in  fact  converted  into  a  given  quantity  of  claim  upon  die 
national  revenue,  and  if  those  claims  diminish  in  their  value,  the 
land  must  lose  its  powers  in  a  proportionate  degree.  Suppose, 
for  example,  an  estate  to  be  valued  at  the  present  moment  at 
§00,000^,  annihilate  the  national  debt,  and  reduce  the  circulating 
medium  of  paper,  and  it  might  not  produce  5,000/.  Then  Would 
also  follow  a  reduction  of  wages  of  every  kind,  from  twenty  shil- 
lings per  week  to  one  shilling,  or  from  ten  shillings  per  week  to 
one  penny  per  day,  as  it  was  in  former  times — the  quarter  of 
wheat  would  be  reduced  to  three  or  four  shillings— meat  one 
halfpenny  per  pound ;  and  to  what  would  it  all  tend,  but  to  an 
equalisation  of  labor  and  prices  with  the  quantity  of  money  or 
circulating  medium  ? 

Supporting,  therefore,  the  price  of  the  public  funds  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  landed  interest,  for  this  regulates  and 
fixes  the  value,  not  only  of  lands,  but  of  almost  every  other  spe- 
cies of  property. 

It  may  be  asked,  when  is  the  period  at  which  the  Bank  is  to 
resume  cash  payments,  or  is  it  never  to  arrive  ?  To  which  it 
may  be  answered,  whenever  the  price  of  gold  shall  be  so  far  re- 
duced as  to  bring  it  down  to  SZ.  175.  I0\d.  per  ounce.  This 
would  probably  be  brought  about  by  raising  the  importation 
price  of  corn  to  ninety  or  one  hundred  shillings,  and  thus  encou- 
raging the  English  agriculturalist  to  employ   those  inSividttab^ 
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who  at  present  remain  a  dead  weight  on  the  pooir's  ratQS>  and, 
continuing  in  a  state  of  indoknce  from  the  want  of  occupation^ 
are  fed  by  foreig^  com,  whilst  they  ought  to  be  employed  in 
raising  their  subsistence  at  home.  If  cora  ceased  to  be  returned 
for  merchandise  and  manufactures  exported,  it  is  natural  to  pre- 
jsume,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  gold  would  be  substituted 
in  payment  for  goods  received,  or,  if  not,  that  foreign  artickt, 
liable  to  pay  their  respective  duties,  on  importation,  to  &  increase 
of  the  revenue,  would  be  sent  in  exchange ;  now,  as  the  r^ 
venue  augmented,  the  government  would  the  sooner  be  enabled 
to  discharge  its  debt  to  the  Bank,  and  place  the  finances  ot  that 
body  in  a  more  favorable  situation,  by  returning  the  notes  received 
from,  and  which  are  now  outstanding  against  it. 

With  respect  to  the  corn-bill,  as  a  relative  measure  connected 
with  the  Bank  resuming  cash  payments,  I  cannot  but  reply  to 
some  of  the  arguments  adduced  against  it,  when  debated  ia  the 
Jbouses  of  parliament.  i 

An  honorable  member  of  the  House  of  Conunons  ironically 
asked,  if  it  would  be  advisable  to  raise,  by  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  com,  the  price  to  such  a  point  as  to  enable  the 
farmer  to  use  a  «<  watering  pot,*'  to  increase  his  quantity  ?  Oa 
that  subject  an  issue  is  joined  with  the  worthy  member,  whose 
(pinions  on  most  points  are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect;  hut 
he  must  not  be  allowed  to  withdraw  under  the  persuasion,  that 
policy  turns  the  argtmient  in  his  favor — quite  the  contrary  ;  fbc^ 
his  opinions,  on  reconsideration,  may  possibly  be  somewhat  al»- 
tered,  by  laying  dovm  the  following  position  for  his  reflectioq^ 
via.  that  if,  by  employing  all  the  idle  hands,  or  husbandm^i  out 
of  work,  throughout  the  kingdom,  they  would  be  enabled  to 
produce  more  com  than  would  supply  their  wants,  (watermg  pol 
and  all,) — ^if  their  labors  produced  only  one  pint  of  wheat  frraa 
each  man,  beyond  his  own  support,  it  would  be  the  most  politic 
Pleasure  which  could  be  adopted.  What  can  be  so  strong  aa 
incentive  as  holding  up  to  the  agriculturalist  the  expectation  of 
remuneration  by  an  extended  price  \  or,  at  least,  the  reasonable 
assurance  that  be  should  have  no  foreign  competitors,  on  move 
favored  terms  than  himself,  if  he  had  not  an  exclusive  market  ? 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  incontrovertible  axiom,  that  man^ 
in  every  country  ought,  by  some  means,  to  gain  his  own  subsis* 
tence,  and  not  depend  on  a  foreign  supply  for  that  which  can  be 
raised  at  home.  Ought  he  not  to  make  any  sacrifice  rather  than 
resign  his  claims  to  independence  by  supporting  himself,  aoA 
becoming  k  proud  and  useful  member  of  society ;  demaodiag 
from  his  country  a  just  recompense  for  his  exertions,  instead  c« 
bttog  obliged,  reloctaatlyi  to  exist  on  ahttSi  because  cooipelkd 
to  remsun  unemployed*  Digitized  by  vjOOglC 
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. '  On  the  subject  of  the  right  in  the  laborer  to  expect  a  just  and 
adequate  compensation  in  return  for  his  exertions,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  advert  to  the  manner  in  which,  through  various  dis- 
•trictSi  the  agricultural  workman  is  paid.  His  weekly  wages  are 
-raised  half  from  the  pocket  of  the  farmer,  and  the  remainder 
from  the  poor's  rates — increasing  the  charge  upon  the  householder, 
and  compelling  him  to  contribute  his  quota  to  the  relief  (not  of 
the  husbandman)  but  of  his  employer.  To  remedy  this  evil,  be 
it  suggested,  and  thrown  out  for  general  consideration— whether 
it  might  not  be  just,  humane,  and  politic,  to  pass  an  act,  empow- 
:ering  the  justices  at  the  quarter  sessions  to  fix  a  standard  for 
weekly  or  daily  labor  through  each  district  or  county  for  the 
ensuing  quarter  of  the  year  ?  This,  it  is  presumed,  would,  in 
some  measure,  obviate  tnose  constant  misapplications  of  t}ie  poor's 
fluids.  Man,  woman,  and  child,  ought  to  receive  a  regular  and  fair 
remuneration  for  work  performed ;  and  if,  as  it  may  be  contended, 
that  one  man  is  inferior  to  another,  the  farmer  would  have  the  selec- 
'don  of  the  hands  he  employed  at  daily  wages,  while  the  inferior 
workman  would  be  appointed  to  piece  work,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  by 
'  the  great ;  such  a  plan  would  not  be  infallible,  yet  some  of  the 
existing  inconveniences  might  possibly  be  removed. 

By  holding  up  temptations  to  cultivate— by#  establishing  import 
prices,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  may  admit, 
{proportionate  to  the  expense  of  growing  com,  or  even  higher 
dian  merely  to  maintain  the  grower,  individuals  would  be  induced 
-to  apply  their  whole  resources  and  talents  to  the  production  of 
^rain ;  hence  idle  hands  would  be  set  in  motion,  and  if,  as  may 
be- apprehended,  the  price  of  com  should  for  any  length  of  time 
greatly  exceed  the  price  at  which  it  has  been  grown,  and  be  above 
me  price  of  daily  labor,  would  not  labor  rise  in  due  proportion  ? 
for  one  man  will  not  long  continue  to  work  for  another  at  a 
price  which  will  not  support  him,  and  the  extended  price  of  his 
produce  would  dispose  the  farmer  to  pay  a  higher  rate  for  8er« 
rices  received. 

To  illustrate  the  subject  fully,  and  show  the  policy  of  the 
measure,  suppose  a  community  to  consist  of  six  persons—^,  and 
B.  agriculturalists-—  C  and  D.  manufacturers — E.  and  JF*.  labor- 
ers out  of  employ  ;  and  that  A.  and  B.  by  their  labor,  could  sup- 
port their  own  wants  and  those  of  C  Will  it  be  prudent  to  pro- 
cure com  from  foreign  markets  to  support  D*  E.  and  F.  ex|>orting 
die  product  of  C  and  D.  in  exchange  for  com,  rather  than  induce 
E.  and  F,  to  work  in  husbandry  and  produce  it  for  themselves, 
and /)•  also  ?  by  these  means  the  work  of  C  and  Z>.  would  be 
exported  and  exchanged,  probably  for  goId«  or  foreign  commo- 
ditiesy  subject  to  the  payment  of  duties,  on  importation,  instead 
of  comi  and  thus  the  revenue  would  be  increase    Gold  and 
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com  cannot  be  had  at  the  same  moment — if  'the  former  hfi  in- 
sisted on,  the  latter  must  be  relinquished  under  the  present  system 
of  providing  for  pauperism  }  but  by  giving  constant  profitable  em* 
ployment  at  home,  both  may  be  obtained. 

This,  it  is  probable,  would  beneficially  alter  the  course  of 
exchange,  niore  immediately  and  more  certainly  than  any  com- 
pulsion on  the  Bank  to  pay  in  specie.  The  increased  importation 
of  com  has  been  adduced  as  a  reason  for  withholding  encourage- 
ment to  the  agriculturalist,  and  it  has  also  been  urged  in  argu- 
ment to  show,  that  the  improvements  in  agriculture  have  been  of 
little  avail — without  reflecting  that  the  population  has  increased 
in  a  very  astonbhing  degree,  and  that,  without  an  improved  sys- 
tem of  agriculture,  the  additional  numbers  could  not  have  been  fed. 
The  application  of  productive  labor  is  the  grand  lever  by  which 
agriculture  is  promoted;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  there 
are  many  thousand  acres  cultivated  at  an  annual  expense  of  50Z.« 
100/.,  and  even  200/.  per  acre ;  and  that  there  are  millions  ol- 
acres  oif  which  21,  are  not  annually  expended,  but  which,  by  a 
due  application  of  labor,  might,  were  the  cultivation  extended  to* 
10/.,  amply  repay  the  extra  expense;  the  question  naturally 
|)resents  itself,  would  it  not  be  the  best  national  policy,  to  appro- 
priate such  lands  to  a  more  abundant  produce  of  grain,  in  like- 
manner  as  an  extensive  farm,  if  managed  under  the  spade,  instead 
of  the  plough,  repays  the  expense  of  manual  labor,  equally  well' 
as  under  other  modes  of  cultivation  ? 

Were  the  whole  of  England  managed  in  a  similar  manner, 
would  it  not  be  most  fortunate  for  the  kingdom  ?  thrice  the  quan- 
tity of  corn  acquired  under  the  present  system  might  possibly  then 
be  raised.  "What  can  ofier  so  strong  a  temptation  for  a  man  to 
raise  a  large  quantity  of  corn,  as  the  assurance  of  his  having  the 
preference  of  markets  up  to  a  given  standard  ? . 

Were  the  import  price  of  wheat  raised  to  51.  per  quarter,  and 
other  grain  in  proportion,  the  home  market  would,  most  likely, 
be  well  supplied,  and  that,  probably,  on  the  average,  at  a  less' 
price,  from  the  promise  of  gain,  although  the  actual  prices  might' 
not  realise  that  expectation.  At  any  rate,  the  unemployed  hus-' 
bandman  would  become  a  productive  laborer,  so  far  as  to  supply 
his  own  wants,  and  by  relieving  the  poor's  rates,  enable  the  far- 
mer to  bring  his  corn  to  market  on  more  reasonable  terms,  al- 
though the  prospect  of  high  prices  might  have  been  really  his 
excitement  to  additional  exertion. 

Apprehensions  have  been  entertained  th^t  in  the  event  of  the 
import  price  being  raised  to  51.  per  quarter  on  wheat,  the  farmer 
iw^ould  monopolise  the  graii^than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd— a  combination  of  all  the  Brit^b  agriculturalists!  ^  i^^r 
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n^ottii  uiupa  indeed-r-prowM  thejr  had  the  meaois  of  c vrjitiig 
tboir  ioteotioiiA  into  efii^t ;  but  in  die  aggregate  they  are  toa  poor, 
oiaav.being  incapable  of  dischargii^  their  rent  with  punctuality^ 
much  less  of  entering  into  a  long  and  doubtful  speculation. 

If  speculation  be  to  <be.  dreaded,  how  much  more  probably  is  it 
to  be.  feared  from  the  merchant  ?  He  never  excites  astonishment 
though  he  import  twenty  thousand  quartersi  and  hold  them  on 
hand  a  year  or  more ;  now  if  the  prime  cost  and  expenses  only 
reached  three  pounds  per  quarter,  the  investment  would<  amount  to 
sixty  tllousand  pounds.  To  carry  on  an  equally  extensive  rural 
speculation  it  would  require  twenty  farmers,  each  growing  one 
thousand  quarters  of  wheat — or  if  each  acre  produced  three  quarters^ 
three  hundred  and  sixty-three  acres  must  be  applied*  by  each  to  the 
growdi  of  that  grain;  but  as  wheat  can  only  grow  every- fourth  or 
fifth  year^  it  would  require  1,332  acres  oi  arable  land  to  be 
farmed  by  each.  Thus  then  it  would  demand' twenty  persoss 
farming  2^640  acres,  and  those  all  under  the  plou^,  to  acponv- 
plish  that  which  the  merchant  is  enabled  to  do  by  a. single  stroke 
of  his  pen« 

A  short  time  since,  two  poor  laborers,  £.  and  F.  without  sboer 
and  stockings,  in  the  inclement  season,  were  boiling  turnips  under 
a  hedge,  to  supply  the  urgent  call  of  hunger,  without  either  meat^ 
bread,  or  even  a  Kttle  salt.  They  were  desirous  of  finding  work 
to  earn  a  daily  sUbabteace.  Would  not  the  information  that  C  and. 
D.  were  exerting  their  talents  to  bring  com  from  othqr  eountries  at 
a  cheaper  rate  lutve  been  an  insult  to  their  misery,  and  might  they 
not  in  reason  ask,  in  what  maaoiner  can  com  be  procured  so  cheaj^ 
as  by  employing  us  starving  mortals  to  produce  our  own  food  r 
The  manufacturing  system  is  neither  more  nor  less  |haa  making, 
the  work  of  two  men  supply  the  necessities  of  fott^*-4f  the  otbiV' 
two  be  not  starved,  they  are,  under  the  most  favond>le  ciromn- 
stances,  kept  in  a  starving  condition.  Persons  there  are  who  may 
attribute,  the  foregoing  fact  to  a  redundant  populatioa  $  but  those^ 
who  consider  the  subject  deeply  and  impartially  will  treat  the  idea> 
of  a  country  like  England,  having  a  redundant  populationi  with 
contempt.  There  never  can  be  a  redundant  popularien  in  any 
country,  where  there  are  lands  still  capable  of  improvement,  an4 
equal  to  the  support  of  the  extra  numbers.  In  China,  where  evca ' 
tlie  baiges  on  the  rivers  are  made  productive,  by  placing  in  them 
boxes  of  vegetables,  there  may  be  an  excess  of  human  souls ;  but* 
it  never  can  happen  where  an  acre  of  'ground  lies  unappropriated, 
or  unimproved,  more  especially  where  mere  are  millions  of  acres, 
some  not  half  prDduaive^  and  others,  for  want  of  man's  labor,' 
producing  nothing,  or  even  worse  th«i  nothing— bogSj  breeding 
pestileocQ.    It  is  the  misapplication  of  man's  powers,  or  the  not 
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bi|fljpng  diose  powers  into  proper  a^ehi  ivhkfti  suggests  die*  idea 
of  an  excess  of  population.;  and  we  satisfjr  our  minds  and  dismiss 
the  oonsidersitton  in  that  hssty  manoer^  rather  than  look  the  incson^ 
venience  boldly  in  theface,  and  meet  false  principles  and  pi^ular 
clamor  manfully  and  with  effect.  The  defect  lies  wholly  in  the 
want  of  incentive  or  of  remuneration  for  the  expense  bestowed; 
Why  are  the  Dutchman  and  the  Pohnder  fed  at  the  expense  of  the 
EnjgUsh  freeman— *if  freeman  he  can  be  considered  in  such  an 
.  abject  condition  i 

That  horrific  bughear,  a  national  debt,  which  has  so  long 
alarmed  the  whole  nation,  is  daily  lessening  in  terror,  and  its  weight 
must  diminish  in  an  increased  ratio,  from  two  different  causes,  the 
one,  an  accumuladbn  of  the  smking  fund,  the  other,  an  augment 
tation  of  the  means  to  support  it.  Nominal  wealth  is  increasing 
almost  hourly  ;  the  rise  in  me  funds  itself  feeds  the  revenue,  and 
swells  the  amount  of  taxes;  the  probates  of  wills  and  amount  of 
legacies— bridge  and  canal  shares— roads — tram«road»— houses^^ 
with  every  other  species  of  property  improved^  require  ad  valorem 
stamp  duties  on  assignment,  auction  duty,  &c.  aU  contributing  to 
tlie  support  of  the  national  debt. 

The  danger  attending  a  national  debt  is  more  to  be  apprehended 
in  its  progress,  than  when  it  becomes  stationary,  or  is  about  to  be 
dinainished;  for,  in  the  first  instance,  the  dangertakesplace  at  a 
moment  whenthe  wants  of  government  are  pressing  and  imperative^ 
and  it  may  happen  that,  from  the  necessity  of  umng  the  political 
wheel  with  great  velocity,  it  may  acquire  coo  rapid  a  motion  and 
take  fire;  or,  to  drop  the  metaphor,  the  productive  labor  may  be 
inadequate  to  the  support  of^the  unproductive  ;  and  while  the  govern^ 
ment  is  calling  for  supplies  and  taxes,  the  people  may  become  cla« 
lUprous,  and  rise  upon  each  other  to  the  disorganisation  of  the 
state ;  but  this  can  never  occur  when  the  nation  reposes  in  peace^ 
and  when  industry  takes  its  course  uninterruptedly,  thus  reinstate 
ing  confidence^  and  causing  the  increase  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
comfort  of  the  people. 

Surely  there  can  be  very  few  who  will  not  allow  that  the  facts 
arc  in  favor  of  the  argument,  for  all  must  admit  that,  in  the 
aggregate,  the  people  are  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  better 
housed, .  than  at  any  former  period,  or,  comparatively,  than  in 
any  other  country,  although  bread  in  some  states  may  be  at  half 
the  price  it  is  in  England.  Is  this  prosperity?  or  is  it  misery  ?  If 
it  be  not  owing  to  war  and  credit,  why  are  we  better  off  than  at 
any  former  period,  or  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  country  in 
these  three  grand  sources  of  comfort  ?  Candor  will  surely  assent 
to  the  position ! 

ThUd  tlien  lies  extended  and  exposed*  the  enormous  imaginary 
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serpent— the  monster  of  the  deep,  our  national  debt — which/  hj 
terrifying  mankind,  called  fordi  all  our    energies  j  which    first 
raised  its  immense  balk  on  the  American  shores,  and  filled  the 
world  with  wonder  that  such  a  monster  could  exist  at  all ;  but  more 
astonished  were  the  ciTilised  nations  as  to  what  it  could  feed  on, 
not  reflecting  that  it  preyed  on  itself —was  its  own  support,   and 
roust  in  time  become  perfectly  inofl^ensive.      SuflFer  it  but,   for 
the  present,  to  remain  tranquil,  floating  undisturbed  on  the  waters 
and  it  may  hereafter  without  <bnger  be  attacked;   and,  if  judici- 
ously cut  up,  may  serve  to  enlighten  the  darkness  of  mankind. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient 

humble  servant, 

A.  H.  CHAMBERS. 
Bond  street f 

IstJammry^  1819. 
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LETTER, 


Gentleman, 

The  decision  which  has  been  pronounced  u^on  the  petition 
against  the  legality  of  Lord  Binning's  qualification  to  represent 
jou  in  Parliament,  will  have  excited  disappointment  and  surprise. 
But  when  you  reflect  upon  the  motives  by  which  ^ou  were  ac- 
tuated, and  retrace  the  steps  you  have  pursued,  disappointment 
and  surprise  will  be  lost,  m  the  proud  conviction  that  you  have 
performed  a  duty  of  a  high  and  sacred  character,  and  that  your 
conduct  will  be  hailed  by  the  approbation  of  every  friend  of  li- 
berty and  independence  throughout  the  country.  A  simple  State- 
ment of  the  Facts  which  have  taken  place,  will  be  a  sufficient  de- 
monstration that  nothing  has  been  done  which  an  honest  man 
would  not  rejoice  to  do  again. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  late  Election,  it  M'as  required  by  one  of 
Lord  Binning's  friends,  that  the  several  Candidates  should  pro- 
duce their  qualifications.  Mr.  Barnett  and  myself  swore  to  land- 
ed estates  in  England ;  and  Lord  Binning  gave  in,  as  his  qualifi- 
cation, that  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  in 
Scotland.  The  sufficiency  of  this  qualification  was  doubted,  not 
only  by  mys^Yf,  but  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  Freemen  in 
your  city.  I  repeatedly  urged  my  objection  in  the  public  hall ; 
and  before  the  poll  commenced,  and  before  I  consented  to  its  being 
closed,  I  stated  to  the  returning  Officer,  that  I  reserved  the  point 
for  fiiture  discussion^  and  by  no  means  relinquished  the  rights 
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wkich  might  belong  to  me,  if  it  should  be  found  that  Mr.  Bar- 
nett  and  myself  were  the  only  Candidates  legally  qualified.  Not 
only  the  Mayor,  but  Lord  Binning  himself,  apijuiesced  in  this 
resenration ;  and  the  numbers  being  in  favor  of  his  Lordship  and 
Mr.  fiamett,  they  were  returned  as  duly  elected. 

A  few  days  after  the  close  of  the  Election,  I  took  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Harrison  on  the  question,  whether  the  eldest  son  of  a  Peer 
of  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  was  entitled  to  re- 
present an  English  county,  city,  or  borough,  without  possessing 
a  landed  property  in  England.  The  opinion  of  this  eminent  par- 
liamentary Lawyer  was  given  in  the  following  words:—  ' 

^'  I  cannot  find,  after  a  very' diligent  search. in  the  Journals, 
^s  weU  as  in  other  books,  that  this  pomt  has  ever  been  raised. 
And  the  Cases  and  Dictum  in  Hatsell's  Note  do  not  affect  the 
question*  Scotland  stands  upon  a  different  footing  from  Ireland, 
with  reelect  to  qualification^.  The  Scotch  and  JEnglish  laws 
were  not  made  interchangeably  similar,  as  waa  done  by  the  41 
fjreo.  III.  with  respect  to  Ireland  and  England  :  .  And  in  con- 
sequencCf  landed  property  in  Scotland  gives  no  quaUficatiou  for  an 
lEnglish  or  Irish  county  or  borough.  See  0  Anne,  c.  5;  And  the 
Members  for  Scotch  counties  and  boroughs  are  not  obliged  to 
give  in  or  swear  to  any  qualifications  in  3ie  House,  imder  the 
33  Geo.  IIL  c.  20,  . 

*'  The  law  as  to  the  eldest  sons  of  Scotch  Peers  not  being 
eligible  to  serve  as  Members  for  Scotch  counties  or  boroughs, 
was  finally  settled  in  the  case  of  l>)rd  Daer,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk,  reported  in  8  Brown*$  Parliamentan/  CaseSf 
Third  Edit.  Svo.  p,  1 ;  but  as  there  is  no  law  to  exclude  them 
from  representing  English  counties  of  boroughs;  and  ^s  the 
principle  upon  which  they  h^ve  been  excluded,  in  Scotland  does 
not  apply  to  England,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the^  are  per- 
sonally eligible  to  serve  for  England  ;  and  Mr.  IJ^tsell  is  therefore 
right  in  his  observation  as  to  tSe  expressions  "used  m  the  resolu- 
tions cited  by  him,  that  the  incapacity  ought  to  have  been  confin- 
ed to  the  sitting  for  Scotch  burghs,  and  not  stated  as  general 
incapacity  to  sit.  But  the  observation  of  Mr.  Hatsell  does  not 
affect  the  question  of  qualificatipu,  which  must  be  decided  by 
reference  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  laws  relating  to  qualificar 
tions  in  the  two  countries^.  It  is  obvious  that  the  exception  which 
exempts  eldest  sons  of  Peers,  and  of  persons  qual^^ci  to  serve  as. 
Knights  of  Shires,  from  the  law  which  requires  the  C^tndidate  to 
possess  a  certain  amount  of  landed  property,  is  founded  upon  the. 
principle,  that  the  presumed  reversionary  interest  of  such  eldest. 
son  is  equivalent,  with  reference  to  the  object  of  the  law^  to  die 
possession  of  the  property  required  j  and  t^p  notoriety  of  such 
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fMToperty  18  sofficieiitly  attained  by  the  descriptmk  of  eldest  «mit 
but  as  landed  property  in.  Scotland^  however  lai^>  wouM  give 
4IO  qualification  for  an  English  county  or  bofougfa,  I  think  it  weutd 
be  difficult  to  contend  that  the  character  of  eldest  son  of  «'  Scotch 
peer  could  give  it  according  to  the  spirit  and  fiatr  interprelntion  of 
ihe  laws  relating  to  English  qualifications ;  and  I  thinks  alsoympon 
the  grounds  stated  in  the  case^  that  B.  is  not  within  the  tetter 
of  the  law. 

<<  Upoi)  very  full  consideration,  therefore,  which'  I  have  giren 
to  this  .case,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  B/s  character  of  eldest  9oo  of 
a  peer  of  Scodand  does  not  qualify  him  to  sit  for  the  borough 
of  A. 

^  Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  case,  I  think  that  B* 
may,  upon  taking  his  seat,  deliver  in  a  landed  qualification  in 
England  or  Ireland,  and  that  such  qualification  win  be  sufficient, 
if  he  can  sliow  that  he  possessed  it  at  the  time  of  the  Election. 
As  I  think  a  committee  would  not,  in  such  case,  conalnie 
the  not  delivering  i^  a .  landed  qualification  at  the  Election, 
in  consequence  of  his  relying  upon  his  character  as  an  ddest  son 
of.  a  Scotch  peer,  into  such  a  refusal  to  sive  in  bis  knded  qnaMfip- 
cation  under  the  statute  of  Anne^  (if  he  really  then  pbssessed  one)  as 
to  avoid  hie  election  on  that  ground.  If  it  is  intended  to  try  the  ques- 
tion, nothing  should  be  said  upon  it  until  after  Parliament  has 
met ;  and  the  petition  must  state  the  circumstances  specially,  and 
will  require  considerable  attention. 

(Signed)  '' William  Habkisok.'* 

."  Jiify,  1818.'' 

The  closing  recommendation  to  conceal  the  fntention  of  pe- 
titioinng  against  Lord  Binning's  return,  until  after  he  had  taken 
his  seat,  was  not  followed.  Several  weeks  before  the  assembling 
of  Parliament,  1  called  a  public  meeting  of  the  independent  Free^ 
men,  and  stated  Ito  them,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Harrison, 
that  the  qualification  given  in  by  his  Lordship  at  the  time  of  the 
Election  was  insu^cieot ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  a  Petition  were 
prescribed  against  hii^,  his  seat  must  be  vacated,  and  a  new  Writ 
issued  for  the  city  of  Rochester.  The  meeting,  which  was  ex-> 
tremefy  numerous,  immediately  appointed  a  Committee  to  take 
this  communication  into  consideration,  and  to  report  to  the  Free* 
men  at  large  their  opinion  respecting  the  measures  Vvliidi  it 
UMght  be  expedient  to  adopt. 

'  The  first  step  taken  by  the  Committee  was  to  bbtdin  a  second 
opinion,  upon  the  legality  of  tlie  qualification  given  in  by  Lord 
Binning.  Xhe  case  was  laid  before  Mr.  Warren,  who  answered 
it  in  these  terms:  -  '      . 

<*  Is/,— I  do  not  think  that  this  case  can  be  considered   dear  of 
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4aiAtor:jdifficMlty«  but  i  ftpprdbetfid  tbaf  Loiil  Binning,  in  die. 
chamctar  above  described,  is .  not  qualified  to  sit  for  the  city  <tf 
Rochester  in  the  Houseof  Commons. 

^^  dncfy^I  think  that  as  Lord  Binning  declared  at  the  time  of  Ihe 
Electioo,  upon  a  question  put  to  him  by  the  returning  officer,  dwt 
be  had  no  other  qualification  than  that  of  being  the  eldest  son 
of  .a  Scotch  peer,  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  a  different  qualifica- 
tioo  before  a  committee,  if  a  petition  should  be  presented  against 
him ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  qualification  ¥^hich  he  givea 
ia  on  taking  his  seat,  should  be  the  same  as  that  he  2ave  tn  at  the 
time  of  the  poll.     Be  may  have  acquired  a  new  qualification. 

(Signed)        "C.  Warren." 

NwemUr  17,1818/' 

Having  thua  obtained  the  opinion  of  the  two  most  eminent 
rarliamentary  lawyers  in  the  kingdom,  against  the  snfficieticy  of 
LorI  Binning's  qiudification,  your  committee  signed  a  requisition 
to  the  Mayor  for  a  Common  Hall,  in  order  to  submit  the  same  to 
the  Freeng^n. at. large,  and  to  consult  them  on  die  mbaitores  pro- 
per to.  be  pursued.  The  Hall  was  granted;  extraordinary  means 
were  employed  to  procure  a  full  attendance  of  Lord  Bimiing's 
fidends,  and  yet,  on  the  questions  being  put,  it  was  carried  by  a 
vast  majority^  that  a  petition  should  be  presented  against  his 
Lordship's  return,  and  that  a  subscription  should  be  immediately 
entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  defi:Bying  the  expenses  of  the 


Such,  Gentlemen,  is  the  history  of  the  petition  which  a  com^ 
nittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  pronounced  to  be  frivolous 
and  vexatious.  Your  conduct  throughout  the  whole  transaction 
daspli^s  the  highest  rectitude  of  principle,  guided  by  the  most 
s^und  discretion  ;  and  there  is  not  a  free  and  honest  miod  through- 
out the  country  which  will  not  applaud  what  yon  have  done.  •  Is 
It  frivolous  to  watch  with  assiduity  and  care  over  the  saeved  rights 
of  die  Elective  Franchise  i  Is  it  vexatious  to  try  a  great  4xmsti« 
tutional  question  under  the  sanction  of  opinions  obtamed'feom  the 
most  distinguished  parliamentary  lawyers  of  the  day?  The  proposi* 
tioBs  involve  self^vident  absurdity ;  and  to  state,  is  to  refiM  tbeoi. 

It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  when  a  petitioD  ispresefited  to  the. 
House  of  Commons  against  the  return  of  a  sittiBg  Member,  and 
afterwards  declared  to  be  frivolous  and  vexatious^  t&ere  must  be 
an  error  somewhere.  This  error  may  rest  with  the  legidmen 
wh^  advised  the  Petiuon  ;  or  widi  the  members  of  the  commit-- 
tee  who  tried  it ;  or  with  the  persons  by  whom  it  was^pmferred. 
Nour,  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  attenipt  to  pnmoniiee  Ibaft^  Ike  very 
"Muaentparliamentaityjawyers^by  wbone  advice^  we  were  guided 
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in  petitioning  a^tnst  Lord'  BmoiD^'s  relorn,  betrayed*  profes- 
sional ignorance  in  the  opinions  which  they  gave.  .  Neither  do 
f  presume^  in  any  way  to  indinuate^  that  any  members  of  the 
committee)  swofn  as  they  were^  to  do  impartial  iustice,  aUowed 
themselves  to  be  guided^  in  the  slightest  degree,  by  party  spirit, 
much  less  by  party  spleen.  What  1  say,  and  what  I  am  prepared 
to  maintain  is,  that  you,  the  independent  Freemen  of  Rochester^ 
conducted  yourselves  throughout  the  whole  transaction  in  a  msfii^ 
ner  which  must  command  the  approbation  of  every  man  posses-' 
sing  a  sound  understanding,  and  an  honest  heart.  However 
strongly  you  objected  to  the  politics  of  Lord  Binning,  and  how- 
ever much  you  deplored  the  want  of  confidence  and  union  to  which 
alone  he  owed  his  situation  on  the  poll,  you  had  no  incKtiation 
to  enter  into  groundless  and  vexatious  litigation.  There  was  no- 
thing rash  or  precipitate  in  your  conduct.  In  comfmillees,  in 
general  meetings,  and  in  common  halls^  you  dispassicMiately  dis-' 
cussed  die  important  question,— whether  you  were  legidly  repre- 
sented; and  it  was  not  until  your  opinions  werebfome  out  and 
confirmed/ by  those  of  two  professional  men  of  the  highest  cha- 
racter, that  you  at  length  determined  to  petition  Ihe  Iloase  of 
Commons  for  redress.  Your  conduct  has  been  worthy  of 
Rochester,  and  of  Kent ;  and  if  you  have  fiiiled  to  obtain  the 
object  which  you  sought,  you  have  proved  to  die  world  that  you 
are  deserving  of  success. 

For  myself)  lean  most  truly  assure  you,  that  the  unetpeeled 
decision,  which  has  taken  place,  has  in  lio  way  abated  the  satisfac- 
tion with  which,  ill  obedience  to  the  wishes  conveyed  to  me  by 
several  mosff  respectable  Freemen,  I  signed  yonr  Petition  against 
Lord  Bintiing's  return,  fiveiy  diing  which  occurred  during  the 
discussion  of  this  important  question,  tendiri  only  to  strengthen'  ray 
conviction  that  his  Lordship  does  not  possess,  in  his  chai^cterta 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  a  legal  qualifioatioiy  to 
represent  any  county,  city/ or  borough  in  England.  I  do  not-  say 
that  tlie  Committee  did  not  act  conscientiousiy ;  but  with  tbs  sfroog 
opinions  which  I.  entertain  upon  the  subject,  I  had  much  ratberbe 
art  unsuccessftit  CandiAtte^  and  a  defeated  Petitioner,  than  one  of 
those  who  pronounced  it  vexatious  to  try  the  constitutiottal  questkm 
refspecting'die  qualifieation  6f  the  sciti  t>f  a  Scotch  peer.         r 

'Under  aH  Ae  circuitastances'  6f  the'  case,  our  opponents  wiilbave 
lit4e  reasotf  to  exult  at  the  temporary  success  they  haVe  obtained. 
A  gOMiral  election  cannot  be  a  tery  dbtatft  event,  and  the  spirit  of 
independence  ia  as  an  ela^lit  half,  diehar^rit  i#  siraek  ^  higher 
iif«boimds.  -•  •..•.:  >■  ■.■/-     -      -,.»..         •/.  . 

As  Many  of  the  ind(spenAettl!>  ¥H6mMhtM  tiol>iiaU  >a^  oppdv- 
tunity  of  bearing  die  discussioflli  which  took'|Ak:e  ves|»ectittg.  Lord 
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BiiiTOk*«  qiMlaficauoQ^U  ittiK  P^^pt/  affordthem  some  ntiifiic- 
tioD  if,  I  here  briefly  state  ^the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  conceiyedy 
that  the  eldest  son  of  a  Ceer  of  Scotland  cannot  legally  represent 
an  English  county,  city^  or  borough^  unless^  he  ix>8sess  a  landed 
estate  in  England. 

The  9th  Anne,  c.  5,  after  enactiog  that  a  landed  estate  of  600^» 
a-year  sfaali  be  the  qalification  for  an 'English  county,  and  one  of 
500/.  a*year  for  an  English  city  or  borough,  contains  the  foIlowiu|r 
words :  '^  Provided  alwi^s  that  nothing  In  this  Act  contained 'shaU 
extend  to  make  the  eldest  son  or  hair  apparent  of  any  Peer  or  Lord 
of  Parliament,  or  of  any  person  qualifiea  by  this  Act  to  be  a  Kui^t 
of  the  Shire,  incapable  of  being  elected  and  returned^  and  sitting 
and   voting  in  the  Jtioiise  of  Commons." 

Now  the  question  tp  be  decided  is,  whether  the  words  ^'  Peer  of 
Lord  of  Parliament"  contained  in  this  proviso,  were  intended  to 
comprise  ail  Ptefi,  or  only  meant  to  embrace  Peers  of  Parliament. 
If  a// Pfers  are  meantj  the  eldest  son  of  a  Peer  of  Scotland  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  exceptioai  stated  in  the  Act^  and  Lord 
Binning  is  dulv  qualified  to  repiesentany  place  in  England.  -Bnt 
if  it  can  be  fajny  shown  that  die  phrase  '*  of  ParRameni  " '  is  to  be 
understood  as  iclatiog  to  the  term  JPeer«8  well  as  to  the  term  Lord^ 
then  the  exemption  from  the  necessity  of  having  a  landed  qnali* 
fication>  ia;Con£ned  to  the  eldest  sofis  of  Peen  of  Parliament » 
and  Lord  Binning,  at  the  time  of  the  late  Elep^n  for  the  city  of 
Rochester*  was  not  a  legal  Candidate. 

In  doubtful  cases  there  are  two  modes  of  interpreting  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  The  first  is  by  uking  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
wofds  employed,  as  that  meaning  is  determined  by  the  rules  of 
grammari  andtheestablisheil  usage  of  the  language;  and  the  second^ 
by  reasomng  from  the  known  intention,  apirit,  and  object  of  the 
Acl.  We  Jball  employ  both  these  modes  of  interpretation,  in  order 
to*  ascertain  whether  the  above  quoted  proviso  in  the.  Statute  of 
the  9tb  Anne,  c.  a,  exempts  the  eldest  sons  of  Scotch  Peem,  v^hen 
CanMateB  fer  an  English  county  or  city,  from  the  necessity  of 
giving^in  aknded  qislification.  ^       ... 

The  liteital  and  gfammatical  import  .of  th?  teiasi  employed  ia  ttte 
proviso  may  be  easily  illustrated. 

Supposing  we  wese^akiog  a  country  walk,  and  on.  approaching  a 
gentleman's  seat  observed  Uie  following  noti^ :  ^f  Whoever  plucks 
any  flowers  or  fruits^  in  this  garden,  will  be  prosecuted,"  what  would 
be  the  ttieeaang  vhich^we  ahouU  naturally  attach  to  these .  wonb  i 
Would  it  evfr  oeciis  to^jis,  that  they  wefre*  Jntended  to  wnin  us 
against  plucking  any  flowers  not  in  that  particular  garden  i  «Sb<mId 
we  not  eteaHy^iiide«st9pd4bat<h«  pbcttm  '^ia4bis.gardi«i,y.rnsferied 
to  the  term'^llower'.'  aaw«U  as  to^lie  tasm-'^fipoil^'  thntilrwas  omitted 
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|i9pAlitiQii>;  and  lluit.  when  tfae  constvuclioB  wa9  filled  up^  the 
newteaee  would  rim  f'  WhoeiFer  plucks  u^y  flpwera  of  this  gardeo»or 
frful^.  of  this  garden*!'  .    . 

We  will  suppose  again,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  regulajting 
Ae  trade  ip.  ^ticiillural  pt'odinde,  contains  this  clause,  ''  Provided 
•Uways  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend  to  prevent  any 
«Qni.or^  flour  of  the  British  Colonies  from  being  imported  duty 
free*''  Xn  this  case  could  the  merchants  contend  that  the  terma,  of 
tlie.pi:9«i80|^ve  them  a  right  to  import  free  of  duty  any  corn  not  of 
ih4  Briii9h  Colomesf  and  would  it  not  be  clear  to  the  t^4^t 
ordinary  eapacity,  that  the.  phrase  ^*  of  th^  British  Colonies"  limited 
the  general  term  ''  com/'  exactly  in  the  .same  w^y  that  it  liaiJled  tb4 
general  term  ''  flour ;"  and  that  by  the  obvipus  literal  meaning  of  x 
the  A^t,  jieidier  com  nor  .floMT,  e^icept  such  as  jvas  *^  of  die  British 
.Colonies/'  could  be  import^  duty  free^ 

Jbet  us  now  apply  these-  illustrations  to  ^  clause  ifi.  the  9th 
Anne:  '':  Provided  nothing  in  tbia  Act  shall  extend  to  .make  the 
ridest  son  of  any  Peer  or  Iiord  of  Pailiamenb  or  apy  person 
qualified  to  be  a.  Knight  of  the  $hire,  incapable  of  being  elected." 
Xn  this,  case,  as  10  those  juat  stated,  the  explanatoryj^  or  quali(ying 
pbiase,  appliea  to  the  first,  as  vtell  as  to  the  second  term ;  "  of 
Parliament"  refers  to  '^  Peer"  no  less  than  to  "  Lord/'  To  avoid  a 
cumbersome  and  ungraceful  tautology,-  the  figure  called  ellipsis  is 
employed ;  and  when  we  fill  up  the^ronstruction,  the  sentence  runs 
thus ;— ^^  Nothing  shall  extend  to  make  the  ddest  son  of  any  Pqer  of 
PArliamenty  or  of  any  Lord  of  Paiiiaipent,  or  of  any  Knight  of  the 
Shire,  incapable,"  &«•  In  order  to  make  the  phrase  ''of  Parliament" 
limit  the  term  ^'  Lord,"  without,  at  the  same  tin^,  limiting  that 
pi ''  Peer,"  the  sentence  must  be  arranged  as  follows :  ''  Nothing 
shall  extend  to  make  the  eldest  son  of  any  Lord  of  Parliament,  or 
of  any  Peer,  or  of  any  person  qualified  to  be  a  Knight  of  the  Shire, 
incapable,"  &c. 

.  '  It  being  thus  clear,  from, the  obvious  meaning  of  the  wor4&  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  that  the  exemptiw  from  th<|  nec^sity  of 
possessing  a  bnded  qualification,  is  not  extended  to  tfae  eldest  sons 
of  Pesrs  til  |rei}eraZ,  but  is  limited  to  the  eldest  spoa  of  P^^s 
0f  Partiamentf  I  now  proceed  to  inquire  whether  the  ckim  of  Lord 
Binniug  derives  apy  snpport  from  the  a|Hrit,  intention,  and  okjectof 
the  9th  Aue. 

Hie  statute  of  the  Qtb  Am^  o»  5^  vaa  passed  bj  a  Toi7 
Admiwstration,  in  order  to  wosken  tfae  momedinteKest,  4ym  on 
the  side  of  the  Whi^,  and  to  couatarbalasice  ihia  asceods^t  which 
the  hoiougba  had  gsSMdoiieF.thfeiMitie%<br obliging  thoiUading^ 
or  wenqrintem^  tamnho.elnioe  of  Itojbd  m#ll>'  u(B/gi>farfpf4C> 
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book  i.  c.*d.)  *  But  in  Scotloid,  at  tfak  ^period,  the  inooittd  ^ 
trading  interest  had  little  or  no  weight;  and  t  the  bvrgbs  bmi  .ac* 
quired  no  ascendant  over  the  *  counties.  Thed>  as  now,^  tlit 
members  from  the  counties  outnumbered  thoseffem  the  borghs  bytfvo 
to  one;  and,  therefore/  there  could  eiist  no  necessity  for  seeming 
die  superiority  of  the  landed  interest  in  Scotknd,  by  eompelliag  die 
trading  interest  to  make  ohoice  of  landed  meii.  But  diere.  wu 
another  and  a  stronger  reason  why  the  provisioos  of  the  9tb  Anm 
were  confined  exclusively  to  England.  It  was  settled  at  the  Union, 
that  in  Scotland  no  person  should  be.  capable  of  electing,  or  of 
being  elected  for  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  who  had  not  beca 
previously  capable  of  electing,  or  of  being  elected  for  the  Cotmnms 
of  Scotland.  But,  to  render  ftny  parson  capable  of  being  eleoled 
foracoonty  in  Scotland.,  it  was  neoessary  tohxve'beena  Frio* 
holder  in  such  county.  And  hence  the  Legislature  could  not  have 
rendered  landed  property  in  England  a  <|iHil«iicttion  f<M-  a  county  in 
Scotland,  without  violating  this  express  provision  of  the  Union 
with  respect  to  Scotch  qualification;  Md  it  was  therefore  impose 
sible  to  allow  property  in  Scotland  to  be  a  qualification  in  Ei^nd, 
without  giving  the  landed  interest  in  Scotland  an  advantage  wilb 
respect  to  the  representation  of  Eoglaad,  whidi  the  landed 
interest  in  EnghaMl  oould  not  possess  wiSi  respect  to  the  luepresenta* 
don  of  Scotland. 

For  these  reasons  the  Statute  of  the  9di  Anne  contains  no 
reference  whatever  to  that  part  of  Great  Britain,  called  Scotland. 
All  its  enactments  and  provisions  have  a  direet  and  eaEclasite .  refe^ 
irence  to  England.*  The  English  Law  of  Election  it  vofj  consider* 
ably  modifies;  the  Scotch  Law  of  Election  it  leaves  altogether 
nnCouehed.  From  the  representatives  of  Scotland  no  new  qualifi«> 
cation  whatever  is  required ;  and  landed  property  in  Sootlaodi 
however  krgc  in  amount,  is  not  allowed  to  confer  a  qualification  for 
any  county,  city,  or  borough  in  England. 

The  evident  intention  ai^  object  of  the  9tb  Anne,  being*  thus  to 
strengthen  the  country,  or  Toiy  party  in  EngkiKl,  and  to  coun- 
terbalance the  ascendancy  which  the  boroughs  had  acquired  over 
the  counties,  by  compelling  die  trading,  or  monied  interest,  to 
make  choice  of  landed  men,  we  have  now  to  inquire  in  what 
manner  this  intenlioD  and  object  may  modify  the  lilnral  meaning  of 
the  Act,  and  affect  the  ofauaas  of  the  eldest  «sciis  of  Lords  of 
Pariinment,  and  of  Peers,  not  being  Lords  of  Parliament,  to 
sit  in  die  Honte  of  Commons  fat  England^  without,  posaessinf 
kmded  qm^cutioa. 

In  the^rst  pincfe,  weiabalt considar  the  case  of  tha  eU«ftiflaB  ^of 
n  Bishop.  Am  Engliak  Bishop  'is  .n>  Load  id.-  Pariitpmnt^  and 
tbefefofu'  hb  eUsat  aan^hy  ihe  <tosr>  nndi  wiqMosianahto  wwmmg  ^ 
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tbe  mmd%  of  the  Aet^  j(i  eiempCed  fran  th«  neeemty  ofprodueiiig 
«.  \9mMt  ^u»(iiicMoit»  ^eobfiieriBg'binMetf  as  a  Cftadtdate-fbr  toy 
plice*i»  EiighttiA.  He  if  eotilM  lo  be  tfaiM  exempted^  oot  only  by 
thelftter,  but'by  the  spirit  of' the  law.  The  reveaues  of  the 
jChttich  are  almost  eaolusively  derived  hom  land,  and  therefore/  the 
eldest  son  of  tf  Bishop  seems  ttb'  have  some  claim  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Proviso  ef  ao  Aet,  ^rhioh  has  -ftv  its  object  to  oblige  tbe  tradtag 
i^erest  10  makechoice^rfJanded  men« 

In  the  second  place^  the  eldest  son  of  an  English  Calb^c  Peer, 
not  being  himself  a  CiMholicy  eomes  within  the  spirit,  but  not  wiUnn 
the  letter  of  the  law.  He  is  heir  appatent^  ntot  only  to-an  aristo- 
cratical  titlei-bnt  to  the  lands  which  ckscend  widi  that  title;  and^ 
consequently  theasceodency  of  the* boroughs  and  of  the  trading 
interest^  wonM  be  sufficiently  prevented^  and  the  obj^t  ofthi 
Legtslatafe  sufficiently  obtained  by  his  being  retunied'to  Fariiamenti 
But  as  a  CathoUc  Peer  is  not  a  Peer  of  Pariiamenty  aadas,  in  tha 
above  quoted  proviso  of  tbe  9th  Aone^  the  words  ^  of  Parfaualenl" 
limit  Ibe  term  Peer^  as  will  as  the  terni' Lor  J,  it  is  evident  that 
his  eldest  son  does  not  come  witbin  tbe  letter  of  the  law»  If^  there* 
fore,  tbe  eldest  son  ef  a  Catholic  Pieer,  not  being  himself  a  Catholic^ 
were  petumed  for  any  place  in  England,  and  petitioned  against  ^on 
the  ground  of  his  baring  refused  to  give*  in  a  landed  •qualtikatiotty 
the  question  for  the  Committee  to  determine  would  be,  whether 
or  not  the  spirit  of  the  statute  should  be  preferred  to  the  lelter« 
The  same  (question  "would  arise  with  respect  to  the  eldest -^son 
of  an  fingksh  Pc«ress  in  her  own  right.  The  letter  of  the  kw 
embraces  the  eldest  sons  of  Peers  of  Parliament,  or  of  Lords  of 
Pariiiinlent;  the  spirit  comprises  tbe  heirs  apfMirent  to  hindcd 
property  in  England.  A  Peeress  is  not  a  Peer  of  ParUament;  but 
sbsii  almost  uniformly  possesses  hereditary  property  annexed  to  her 
title>  and  bisnoe^  if  ihe  law  were  to  be  interpreted  by  the  letter,  her 
eldest  son  could  not  represent  a  place  in  England  Unless  he  were 
in  the  actual  possession  of' a  landed  estate>  while,  if  ibe  statute 
wure  construed  accoribig  to  ite  evident*  object  and  intention^ 
hie  inheritanoe  in  the  country  would  ba  a  suffident  *<^|ttalifioar 
tioni-    M  ......    .  ...... 

Thirdly,  Iftheeldest  son  of  the  Sixteen  Peera  of  Seollaad  W*re 
petbiobed  agaitSBtton^hegsonnd of'hisneithaving'giveihinn landed 
quabikalion'io£Bglind^lhe<>qttesti€m'wcKdd  be  reaersed,  and  the 
UnnuBiltee  rwduM  hnve  to  determine  whether  <tlie  letter  shmdd  ht 
prefcrfed'to^hespiritof  im^la^iu  11k  fiisteen^  Poess  are  Peera 
of  Parliament,  and  ootue^uflutW  their  eldest  eons  ape  eipiassly 
inelided  i»4he  proviso  contained  in  the  Olh^  Aniif.  Bat  as.  the 
imanUDnof  thteAet'i(vnrrowiin#d/io  slasugikeaiag  the  Ivngtisk 
ceuirtiMsngainst  tbe4nloance.of«^<>mu9eMW  JEnglish.  bemq^My 
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mi  ft9  it  iid  not  extend  to^  infkd  Bk^Mi'profierty,  or  ^tkt  MiMp 
to  English*  pno^erty^quiiKfictttoDf  m'Sootmid^  nor>Scolclr*tM6- 
perty,  or  the  heirship  to  43cotck  proMrt^^  qualiftBafiMs  «i  Eiigfaitii, 
the  spirit  of  the  Iftweicludes  the  «ldcfbt<SDiir  of  ^e  8ntf  en  P^tB, 
ts  teompietel^  M'fts  letter  «fiibrao«t  them;  U  the  questiOB  ibeMK 
jfisre  was  to  h^  trie^'with  Mspect  td»  tho  akksr  «oir  of  one  of  fho 
l^xteen  P^ers,  it  might  bo  iMtler'  of  douht  nAtb  a  Connnnee, 
ivhetber  the  decision  should  be  in  cOnftnrAiity'  with  the  spirit^  or 
with  Ae  leit<!r  bf  the-  9lh  of  Anne.  •  <  < 

Vourtbly  end  iMttyy'Wtiiieter  doebts  Mgfft  flSise^ifthe  qile«^ 
Urn  >ef  quehfiealkn,  reliKed  t»  the  •  eldest  %bn  ef  ene  ef  the  8i)i^ 
teen  Pee#»  crf-Scetieiid,  none  cen-  rteufsmMf  exist  when  it  refartes 
to  the  eldeM  son  »df  a  Senieh  feet^  not  being  one  of  the  Skiee* 
Peters  of  »]||^rliainent  for  Scotlamk  In  ihi*  cttse  the  ksMer,  and  thfe 
spiritef  ttht^  hiW)*<atre  in  complete  agreement/  By  the  dear  and 
othvious  neafiing  of  *the  wo^ds  **  f  Peer  or  Lord  of  Parhaoaent/' 
the  phmse^df  Pariiament^  limifs  the  term  **9fvtP  exactly. in 
tke^toiM'^y  dial  it  ^Karftsibv  wnni  **  •  Lord  ;"  and  the  benefit'ef 
the  enc^ption  '^oniyned  in  Ae'  f^  Anne,  is  net  exleiided  ta 
ii»  ehhet  soMof  Peerein  genend,  but  eonfined  to  the  ^eldestisona 
of  Peers  of  ParKamem;  and'bf  the  mdent  and miiwsliooaUe 
inlentfon  of -the  Ab^  the  hehehip  lo  {property  or:  titfe  in  'ScetfauKly 
19  excluded  from  giving  a  -qualification  for  any  obnoty,  csty,  or 
borough  in  Etigland«  '  .....> 

Let^tts  now  t»roe«ed- 19  inquire  whether,  nodea  tlw  /preeisio* 
oflhe  Act  of  Union^ihe  eldesr  son  of  aPeer  of  Soo^and,  >not 
being  one  l>f  the  Sixteen  elected  to*  be  Peers^f  PlariiaaiegBt^  eas 
have' ally  legal<chiiai  to  rspreseut  pleoea  in  £a|^d^  without  4io»- 
sesdug^ianded'itualiiieatlon.  *  »-«^ 

By  the  5th  Atine,  c.  8,  commonly  caHed  the  Act  of  Union>.:tlle 
Peers  of  Scelhnd  are  declared  to  be  Peers  of  Great  Baiftaini)' MMl- 
are  gratlted  all  the  privileges  formerly '  eajoyed  by  the  Peats  of 
EogfaindyHif  hereafter  to'be  enjiayti*  by  any  other  "PesrsF  of  Gnsaft 
Bmilifi»v*witb'dieex<^tioii  of  sitting  and  «oiing«iDlhe>tto«se>eif 
Peeilr^  and  6f  thtl  privileges  theaeto  belongiilg.  But  these  pro*- 
visions  of  the  Act  of  Union  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  questioiii 

^Fhe  HMMer-to^beiletenBiaed  is,  not 'the  rights  and  iHivilcger  of 
Petrs,  buruhe^righta  aafd  fvivilegea  o#«br  ^  sona  of  Peen.i  VT 
ase^luftgetber  vKatikicr.  ITbe-paivilc^  of  dieiadnr  is  one  C ' 
thit  Mother  son  sihodler,'>The  Aetof  Olion  apaaks  o6tbe-i 
rights^ giten  laaiM  Psetfirf  0cft>tfawd„  awl eottatail  i^fmaf^n|^ 
cenfsrred^upeii  *sir  ^omi  Thoogb  idealical  faneileges'aboHU:  lie 
ea§eyed^'by  EngBlb  andi«y  «teeiti4i^'Asevs)  h^.hfi n»anmimM^ 


lowi^^t dttir%iHS^«i«y^AS[>«toje^.}identicHl7pri«iiegedj  'itti 
thiC>W<eiiticiii>|MliW<gWTiosiessM^  bf^^^kAi&m  tlsi  i 
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4iiftwiit6iioe4Df  identedprivile^m  the  ioMj  we  nij  aldaee 
lbe^Acir»tbat  the  iMnber  who  repreMOlt  an  Eaglisb  oomitf^mad 
l)iei  member  wko  is  oily  qualified  to  repveaeot  an  Eaglbh  ckj  or 
boroagby  poaseaa  in  an  equal  ^kgiee  all  the  righto  and  privilege^ 
of  Padiament;  yet  by  tbe9di  Anne,  the  eldest  aon  of  tbe  fonner 
4ias  tbe  ycivilege  of  aittiiig  in  tbe  House  of  Commons  without  that 
landed  qualification  which  is  required  of  the  eldest  son  of  the 
•Jntter.  Agum ;  it  is  agreed  on  all  bands  that  the  Sixteen  Peei s  re- 
turned for  Scotland,  enjoy  all  di^  privileges  o£»Parlii|meiit.as  ftiUy 
M  they  can  be  enjej^ed  by  any  Peers  of  England ;  yet  tbe  ddest 
aon  of  one  of  4he  Sixteen  Peers  does  not  ei^oy  the  pnviiq;e  of 
lepresoitii^  bis  native  country,  in  the  Commons,  while  tbe  eldest 
9011  of  an  uglisb  peer  possesses  this  valuable  right.  It  is  to  be 
Inrifaar  remarked^  that  tbe  claim  set  up  by  Lord  Binning  goes  to 
esfiftUiab  fi>r  the  eldest  sons  of  Scottish  peers  not  only  eqmdi  but 
"graater  privileges  than  those  possessed  by  the  ddest  sons  of  En- 
glish peers.  The  eldestson  of  an  Eof^h  peer^  if  be  be  at  att 
elig^ue  to  represent  a  Scoteh  county,  must  possess  a  landed  pro- 
.perty  in  such  county ;  and  yet  it  is  contended,  on  the  pait 
is  Lard  Bionifl^  that  the  son  of  a  Scottish  Peer  may  re>- 
.pnesent  an  Endisb  county,  though  not  possessed  of  a  landed 
qswlTficatJon  in  CAgknd.  But  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  at  the 
-peiiod'of  the  Unions  the  Legislalnre  intended  to  grant  to  tbe  sons 
of  Scottish  Peers,  privileges  widi  respect  to  the  repfesentation  of 
'Kngland,  ^utech  itfefiised  to  Ae  sons  of  English  peers  with  respect 
tOtth0  Mpresentatioa  of  Sootiand  ;  for  this  would  bave  been  des- 
tnictiao^  all  just  radprocity,  and  instead  of  rendering  the  hm 
-apfjarent  of 'the  Scottish  peenge  equal,  would  have  rendered  them 
superior  in  point  of  privilege  to  the  heirs  apparent  of  the  English 


M 


Sudi,  Gentlemen,  I  conceive  is  the  law  upon  tbe  question,  tbe 
trying  of  winch  has  been  pronounced  veKalious.  Bom  the  letter 
msdlbe  spirit  of  tbe  Act  are  in  our  iGaror.  It  is  evident  from 
ihejides  of  grammatical  copstraction,  and  tbe  establi^ed  usage 
^  the  famguage,  that  in  4be  words  **  Peer  or  Lord  of  Parliament,  ** 
Ike  phsase  of  FnrJMmen^  limits  the  term  Peer,  jast  in  the  same 
way  that  it  hmila  the  term  Lord,  and  that»  tbeaefoie^  the  obvious 
'mid  literal.meaningof  the  proviso, contained  in  the  9di  Anne,  con- 
aoEemption  from  the  neoeasity  of  producing  landed  quali- 
to  tbe  eUastsons  of  Ptm  of  Fartiame$U^  or  of  Lordt  of 
Most  the obvioneand  literal  meaning  pf  an  Act <^ 
it  is  alwn|s  to  be  moeifedy  unless  we  can  sbow^  from  its 
~  purport  and  intaition>  sonie  special  reasons  to  the 
tnndinlMUOttof  iie  9di  Awe,  fiunish 
tbe  lilMal  and  obvious.  nMnM'Of  the 
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«i(Hnift  in  die  pioviia  «hiwld  .Aot  lie  roceWaL  TUb  ACt^vw  pts^ 
3ed  to  HiwgllMA  the  EogiMb  coim^  ag«Mt  tbe  prapondoinMe 
of  the  nuni^oiis  EJpgliak  boroughs ;  md  itexelodod  Scotdtni^* 
pert;  and  S^tcb  joberitance^  from  boing  a  qiMdi&Mdon  in.  fing- 
biMl»«»the  provi8ioo»of  the  Union  Jbad  prevented  En^iih  pm» 
perty,  and  the  inbcffitaoAe  tp  fiigliab  property  frott^qudifyiiig  for 
Scotland. 

These  objects^an  he  in  no  o^nceivable^way  promoted  by  deputing 
from  the  lit^»l  meaning  of  the  proviso.  Ailovring  the  charaeter  of 
the  eldest  son  of  a  Scotch  peer,  to  qualify  foi;  £ogtiahropieeenta* 
tion,  would  not  give .  the  landed  interest  of  Engtand  any  supmi* 
ority  over  the  trading  interest  of  England ;  wh^e  it  rinmiid  be  in 
direct  yi9hition  of  the*  intention  and  &  spuit  of  those  promions 
of  tb^Act,  which  go  tp  jireveni  Scotcbi  paoperty  and  Scelahifr* 
heritance  from  having  an  8|dvantage.Mrith.  respect  to  English  smpve^ 
sentfition»  which,  En^iiufi  propertgry  and  English  inheritaneei  oamiet 
posae^  with  respe^ct  to  tb|^  repiesentation  ^  Scotland. 
.  Having  thus.stated  what  I  conceive  to  he  the  law  with  lesfkeet 
to  the  quali^cation  given  in  by  Lord  Bioqing^  I  shdl  proceed 
to  potice,  very  briefly,  some  of  the.  argnments  which  faia  LonU 
ship's  counsel,  Serjeant  Bosaaquet  bfonght. forward  Jbotom  die 
cpmmitt^,  and  which  Mr.  Stuiges  Bowne  is^  reported  to  .have 
repeated,  when  tbequestioaof  the  Rochester  petitiwi  was:discnssed 
in  the  House  of  Comiiiona. 

It  was  insisted  on,  both  in  the  committee  and  in  the  Honse^af 
Commons,  that  tbe  arguments  of  the  two  coaaasl*  for  die  pedli^ 
oner,  completely  contradicted  one  another.  Now.  to  what  did 
this  alleged  contradiction  aawHintf  Mr.  Hafrison  argnad  • 
the  queation  on  the  spirit,  intention  and  object  of  the  9th 
Anne  ;  and  contended,  that  these  were  so  evident,  and  so  cfearly 
defined,  that  even  if  Lord  Binning  had  been  the  eldest  eon  'of  one 
of  tbe  Sixteen  Peers  of  Scotbnd,andconseq«entigr  within  the  letter 
of  the  statute,  he  could  not  establish  a  claim  lo  sk  in  the  Ilewsn 
of  Commons  for  England  without  a  landed  qaahfioation.  Mr^ 
Warren,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  .tbe^paestien  on. the.  btlar^  and 
wordiog  of  the  Act ;  and  though  he  agveed  with  Mr.^'HnsriaDn^ 
that  the  eldest  son  of  one  of  the  Sxteen  Peers  of  Parliament  for 
Scotland,  was  isvid^ntly  e^^aded  by  .the  spirit  and  object  of  the 
kw,  he  >et  /conceived  that  qncb  eldest  eo*  was  -m  distinctly.  i»4 
eluded  in  the  terms  of  the  proviso,  that  he  should  ibe  cunuidmad 
as  entitled  to  partioipate  in  its  benusfit^    Thus,  then,  wkk  rasfftsct 

to  the  eldest  sQsn  of  oofs  ofths^  Sinteen  Peer%  Mr..  Uamsoninter'* 
preted  thQ  law  b^  the : fpirit^  mi  'Mjr^^Wamn.by  the  tlettar;<hnt 
tbe^^^a^e  tio  bedec^M  wns  «(9tb  th^  vcaenpfiAe  ^^sldtst  8o»^of«M 
of  .t^ixAnenPee«i«    Tbf  J&ni  of  Jin#^^  jhnit^a^fi^aif 
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ParHmeiit^  atd  the  two  ebMMl  cdUi^fely  l^^Md  diiit  «mh  Hie 
letter  MNtdi^  8piHt4>f  tile  liW ^vas  ttgakitt  the  VptrfffiMMur'ton- 
tended  for  by  Meeidetft  «oti.  -  Tlnfeir-tfifferenee  of  opiitiott  was  con^ 
fined  to  an  hjfotbetieat  case^  not  before  the  c6fntnmte,  tn&'cfn 
which  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  are  obviously  at  vnrW 
aoce*  llie  prucesa  ^f  f eatoning,  by  which  such  a  difference  could 
be  brought  to  bear  up  the  question  which  was  before  the  com- 
iDittee,  on  which  the  counsel  were  agreed;  iHid"tespectibg  which 
the:  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  were  in  cofetlt^lete  agteembnt, 
canhe  BoadeajppaFent  to  those  ottly^  who  are  inftitftbd  in  that  Sut>- 
lime  logic,  which  could  discover  in  Tenterton  Steeple  the  cabse  of 
the  Goodwm  Sands. 

Mr.  Bosanqnet  labored  with  ^gfeat  assiduity^  ahd  it  must  be 
confessed  with  complete  success,  to  prove  that  a  Peer  might  not  be 
a  Lordof  Pariiaaient,  and  a  Lord  of  Parliament  not  a  Peer. — But 
neitber  the  learned  Seijeant,  nor  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne/  who  isre- 
ported  to  have  nspeeted  him  in  tfee  Ho<ise  of  Commons,  attempted 
tQ<^bow  how  this  aigument  bears  upon  the  question  of  Lord  Kn- 
ning's  qualification*  Though  ^  Peer  "and  ^  Lord  of  Parliament" 
never  were,  and'  never  coiSd  be  employed  as  different  expressiods' 
for  one  and  the  sane  thing,  yet  still,  in  the  words  '^  Peer  or  **  Lord 
of  .ParliaanetiC,''  the  phrase  **  of  Parliament,^  ^oald  liinit  the  term 
**  Peer  "  as  well  as  the  term  ''Lord,"  ahd  consequently  the  exemp- 
tion from  the  necessity  of  producing  a  landed  qnalilicatioo  wOutd 
Dor  be  eitended  to  a// P^^fS  tit  ^^er^/,  but  would  be  restricted 
todM^  eldest  sons  of  Peers  of  Farlittment.  And  yet  the  diffie- 
rence  wbiic4i'  occasionAliy  exists  between'  the  character  of  a  Peer, 
and  that  of  a  Lord  of  Parliament,  though  such  difference  had  no 
conceivable  connection  widi  the  point  at  issue,  was  stat^  as  one 
of  the  reasona-  why  the  Rochester  petition  was  pronounced  frivolous 
and  vexntiDus  ! !    ' 

Another  reason  reported  to  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Sturges 
Baome  for  voting  the  Rothester  petition  vexatious,  was,  that  be 
conceived  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  so  perfectly  clear,  that  no 
one  CDttld  entertain  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  Yet  two 
of  themostable  and  eaperienced  parliamentary  Lawyers  of  the  day 
took  a  view  of  the  Act,  cKrectly  opposite  to  that  taken  by  the 
R^r  Honorable  Gentleman  ;  and  Mr.  Tiemey,  whose  acuteness 
never  was  surpassed,  declared  that  it  was  a  subject  on  which  he 
bad  changed  his  opiniow  twice. 

.  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  is  reported  to  have  declared  in  his  place, 
that  tf  ever  a  Committee  u*as  to  pronounce  a  petition  frivolous  and 
vexatious,  it  imbs  fit  to  do  so  with  respect  to  that  of  Rdcbester, 
when  a  candidate,  confessedly  in  the  mhiority,  rab^d  doubts  be- 
fore uabeatd'ofi  for  the  purpose  of  seating  himself  in  the  House, 
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vok^VfOiiAwt  tQ  .dw  wf^mKf*  •  This  gtatemeiil  you  dl  kmam  to 
be  CQp|Kuycl»^^  fuel* — Boih  Mr.  Warren  1^  Mr.  Htnrboii^iiMl 
given  it  ^t^  their  opioioos, ,  tk»t  9B  the  freeoien  had  not  iieeo  tn- 
dividually  warned  of  Lord  Binuing^s  waut  of  ^alificatioD,  the 
ne^Lt  best  upon  the  poll  could  not  1^  declared  the  sitting  oiember. 
Jis  I  repeatedly  told  you^  I  expect<sd  aotbing  from  the  success  of 
the  petition  except  the  chances  of*  a  second  election  contest.-«Na7 
I  proposed  to  b^pQme  a*  candidate  oidji  upon  the  event  of  my 
being  able  to  i^jte  in  my  frivor  the  several  divisions  of  the  blue 
party  ;  and  I  dbtinctly  told  the  freemen,  at  the  last  general  meeting^ 
that  if  they  did  not  think  me  sufficiently  strong  to  fight  the  battle 
of  independence  with  success,  I  should  witbont  hesitation  retire 
from  the  ground,  in  favor  of  that  more  powerful  iodividual  who 
ipaight  coniinand  their  confidence.  It  was  not  until  after  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Leominster  case,  and  until  a  very  few  days  befove  our 
petition  was  tried,  that  the  counsel  gave  it  as  their  opinipn,  that  I 
might  be  declared  the  sitting  mfimber^  upon  tlie  principle  that 
wlMsre  there  are  only  two  legal  candidates  there  shoiud  be  no  poll. 
It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  bad  no  evidence  of  these 
facts  ;--be  it  so,— but  neither  had  he  any  evidence  of  that,  whieh 
according  to  the  report,  he  erroneously  assumed  to  be  fact,  and 
stated  as  a  reiason  why  the  Rochester  petition  has  a  peculiar  clatm 
to  the  verdict  of  frivolous  and  vexatious. 

Much  more  might  be  urged  upon  this  subject,  but  I  have  fat^ued 
your  attention  too  long,  and  shall  come  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 
All  I  have  heard  during  the  several  discussions  on  the  mettitB  of 
the  Rochester  petition,  only  tends  to  confirm  my  first  opinion, 
that  the  eldest  son  of  a  Peer  of  Scotland  not  being  one  of  the 
Sixteen,  is  not  qualified  to.  sit  for  any  county,  city,  or  borough  in 
England.  The  verdict  of  a  Committee  caimot  decide  a  point  of 
law.  If  at  the  next  election,  Lord  Binniug  should  again  offer 
himself  for  Rochester,  I  shall  give  tiie  Freemen  as  they  come  up 
to  vote,  due  notice  of  his.  want  of  legal  qualificalion ;  and,  on  the 
event  of  his  being  above  me  on  the  poll,  will  again  petition  against 
him,  and  claim  to  be  the  sitting  member.  There  is,  Ladmit,  but 
little  likelihood  of  my  being  called^upon  to  redeem  this  pledge. 
During  all  the  delusion  of  the  late  war,  and  when  the  government 
was  expending  millions  on  the  neighbouring  works  and  dock-yards, 
your  incorruptible  city  never  lost  its  character  for  independence  i 
and  now,  when  liberal  principles  aie  rapidly  gaining  ground, 
and  when  England  turns  to  the  hereditary  friends  of  freedom 
for  the  attainment  of  retrenchment  and  reform,  it  is  exceedingly 
.unlikely  that  Rochester  will  again  return  a  declared  advocate  oif 
that  ruinous  system  of  ppUcy,  which  has  partitioned  and  enslaved 
the  faifest  portions  of  Europe,  apd  laid  upon  this  oountry  a  load 
4>f  taxation  which  bows  the  pufapljs  to  the  earth. 
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With  fetliDgi  of  gimlHude  for  the  kkidMss  whidi  I  hs^  uiii* 
fbrmly  receiviSd  from  you,  and  of  respect  for  the  noble  spirit  of 
indepeodeoGe  which  you  have  diiplayed, 

I  have  the  hoDQr  to  be. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  humble  Sei^ant, 

R.  TORRENS. 

Woolwich, 

March  ]9|  18]9« 
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The  Question  to  be  decided  upon  the  ILEPORT  of  the  Com* 
mitteesof  the  two  Houses  of  rarliamenti  seems  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  Empire  that  was  ever  agitated  upon  a  ftnancial 
subject. 

The  imposing  upon  the  Bank  a  Restriction  in  1797,  suspending 
Cash  Payments,  was  not  an  act  of  deliberation  and  choice^  but 
of  irresistible  necessity.  The  measures  now  to  be  taken  are  to  be 
the  result,  not  of  necessity,  but  of  mature  deliberation ;  to  be 
founded  on  the  principles,  not  of  temporary  expediency,  but  of 
permanent  policy. 

It  seems,  that  whatever  shape  the  discussion  may  take,  whatever 
faces  it  may  present,  whatever  schemes  it  may  open,  the  decision 
must  be  ultimately  formed  on  ^ ne  of  the  two  following  prin^ 
ciples. 

1. -^Either  that  the  amount  of  our  circulation  is  to  be  measured 
by  its  adequacy  to  all  the  wants,  demands,  and  interests  of  the 
Kingdom,  arising  from  the  whole  of  its  income  taken  in  the  most 
extended  sense,  and  that  a  system  is  to  be  ever  acted  upon 
for  keeping  its  amount  fully  adequate  to  all  these  purposes  5— 
or, 

2.—  That  a  system  of  contracting  our  Currency  is  to  be  acted 
upon  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing  gold  to  mint  price,   and 
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for  keeping  it  invariably  at  that  price  by  alternate  cottttaetions 
and  augmentations  of  the  issue  of  Bank  Note9>  according  to  the 
variations  in  the  market  price  of  gold,  without  reference  to  the 
wants,  interests,  or  income  of  the  country.   . 

There  could  not  possibly  be  any  hesitation  which  of  these 
two  principles  should  be  the  foundation  of  our  national  policy, 
did  not  some  violent  and  predominant  circumstance  interfere. 

And  I  conceive  this  circumstance  is  the  following :  that  ats  we 
have  a  ^aper  Currencv,  unless  we  combine  and  unite  it,  with 
a  fixed  standard  oi^  mtrinsic  value,  it  may  from  excess  be 
depreciated  to  any  possible  extent.  And  that  the  preservation  of 
this  union  in  value  is  so  essential,  that  all  conveniences,  all  utilities 
attending  a  full  and  redundant  currency,  are  to  be  sacrificed  to 
It. 

Having  thus  opened  my  view  of  the  chief  -principles  on  which 
the  national  decision  upon  the  question  of  our  Currency,  will 
turn,  I  proceed  to  the  object  of  this  Paper,  which  is  to  remove 
some  important  errors  and  misconceptions  which  teem  to  have 
made  an  impression,  a  false  impression  on  the  public  mind* 

The  two  great  points  upon  which  the  discussions  on  the 
restriction  of  our  currency  luve  turned,  are  the  nature  of  our 
money  standard,  and  the  cause  of  the  Ri$e  in  the  price  of 
gold. 

With  respect  to  the  first  point,  on  one  part  it  has  been  con- 
tended, that  our  standard  was  some  ideal  pound  sterling,  of  an 
abstract  theoretical  nature,  which  formed  our  money  unit.  On 
the  other  part  it  is  contended,  th^t  our  money  standard  is  the 
mere  Q^ntity  of  gold  of  a  certai^n  purity^  wliich  quantity  an4 
purity  ajre  ascertained  by  law,  and  form  the  Mint  sundard. 
.  The  first  of  these  explanations  of  the  money  standard  is  too 
speculative  for  any  practical  purpose,  supposing  it  not  to  be 
completely  visionary  ^  the  second  is  defective,  from  being  an 
incomplete  enujoieratipn  of  the  ingredients  by  which  our  money 
standard  is  fix^d* 

\  Blackstone  lays  down  truly,  that  with  respect  to  coinage,  three 
things  ^re  to  be  considered,— the  MhteriaU^  the  Impression^  the 
Denomnntion.  Now  it  is  Denomination,  or  the  Jtate  of  Value 
for  which  Coin  is  to  pasjs  current,  by  which  the  money  standard  is 
ultimately  formed.  The  weight,  and  the  purity  of  the  metal  of 
which  coin  is  to  be  composed,  being  fixed,  the  xxiluejbr  fphich  it 
is  to  pass  cwrent  must  then  be  added ;  and  when  these  are  all 
decided  by  legal  authority,  a  Mint  Indenture  is  framed  accordingly, 
and  a  Royal  Proclamation  issues  thereupon^  describing  the 
Coins  which  are  to  be  circyjlated,  i!in4  filling  ^e  rates  at  which 
&ey  are  to  pass  current. 
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'  The  Mint  Indentures  therefore,  and  the  Proclamations  there- 
upon, fix  our  money  standard. 

•  According  to  these  Indentures  and  Proclamations,  the  Gold 
Standard  of  Value  is  3/.  175.  lO^c^.  the  ounce  Troy:  at  22  carats 
fine. 

And  a  Sovereign  is  valued  at  20  shillings,  being  equivalent  to 
5  dwts.  S.-^^%  grs.  of  Standard  Gold,  at  the  Mint  Price  of  SL 
17*.  lO^rf.  *an  ounce.  This  Sovereign  is  our  Gold  Pound  Steriing^ 
«nd  the  Bank  Pound  Note  represents  this  Pound  Sterling,  the  Gold 
of  which  is  valued  at  3/.  175.  lOid.  an  ounce. 

The  Pound  Sterlings  thus  formed  under  the  law,  and  ascer- 
tained  by  Mint  Indenture  and  Proclamation,  is  our  Money  UniU 
the  foundation  of  all  our  money  of  account,  and  the  basis  of  alt 
our  money  transactions. 

It  is  the  representation  of  the  gold  Sovereign,    coined    of 
sterling  standard  gold,  of  the  price  of  3/.  17*.  10^^.  an  ounce 
Troy. 

.It  does  not  represent  gold  of  Sh  an  ounce,  or  %l,  l5*.  an 
ounce,  or  4/.  an  ounce,  or  5/.  an  ounce,— but  gold  of  S/.  17*. 
\6\d.  an  ounce  only. 

Thus  is  the  character  of  our  Gold  Standard  fixed,  and  it  is  of 
course  invariable^  until  the  Sovereign  and  the  Law  which  formed 
it,  shall  alter  it. . 

The  Government  and  the  Law  may  alter  the  Standard  of  Gold, 
as  it  has  recently  done  the  Standard  of  Silver :  but  so  long  as  our 
present  Standard  remains,  the  One  Pound  Sterling  is  equivalent 
to  5  ifDU.  3-jV>*^g>-5.  of  Gold,  at  the  price  of  S/.  17^.  I0\d.  an 
ounce,  and  of  this  standard  the  One  Pound  Bank  Note  is  the 
counterpart,  and  passes  current  in  the  market  at  the  same  value.  . 
Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  our  Money  Unit^  or 
Pound  Sterlings  and  shown  it  to  be  fixed  on  a  triple  basis  of 
invariable  quality^  as  to  Weighty  Fineness^  and  Denomination  i 
and  having  shown  ^hat  our  Bank  Note  is.  its  counterpart,  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  the  reader,  if  he  has  any  doubts  on  the  subject, 
to  the  Statutes,  to  th^  Mint  Indentures,  and  Proclamations  upon 
diem. 

■  And  if  the  character  of  the  Standard  I  have  thus  given  be 
adhered  to  in  all  our  considerations,  the  confusion  and  perplexity 
whfch  attend  the  discussions  on  our  Currency,  will  be  greatly 
alleviated.  These  have  very  much  arisen  from  considering  our 
Standard  as  merely  relating  to  the  quantity  and  purity  of  the  Gold 
contained  in  our  Coin,  and  from  not  including  its  Denomination^ 
which'  alone  ascertains  its  legal  rate  of  value  in  currency  /  and 
renders  its  value  fixed,  in  contradistinction  to  Bullion,  the  value 
of  \yhich  is  variable  with  the  market. 
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Having  explained  the  nature  of  our  Monejr  Standard,  I  proceed 
tp  show  the  misconceptions  which  have  arisen  with  respect  to  thfi 
cause  of  the  rue  in  the  market  price  of  gold. — 

The  Bullion  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1810,  wtf$ 
pleased  to  state  at  its  very  outset,  that  the  prices  rf  aU  commodities 
had  risen^  anA  gold  appeared  to  have  ri$en  in  price  only  in  com^ 
num  with  them*  If  this  effect  is  to  be  attributed  to  one  and  tM 
same  causcy  that  cause  can  oidy  be  Jbund  in  the  state  of  the  Cur* 
rency  of  this  couniry.  And  it  afterwards  (p.  17.)  reasons  in  the 
following  manner :  and  thai  in  the  event  tf  prices  being  raised  in 
cnjg  couniryxby  an  augmentation  (f  its  circulating  medium f  'whilst 
no  similar  augmentation  in  the  currency  of  a  nei^bouring  country 
has  led  to  a  similar  rise^  of  prices^  the  currencies  of  those  two  coun* 
tries  will  no  longer  continue  to  bear  the  same  relative  value  to  each 
other  as  before.  And  then  the  Reporters  having  formed' all  their 
reasonings  upon  these  two  assumptions,  conclude,  that  the  whpl^ 
vise  of  the  price  of  gold,  and  the  fall  of  exchanges,  were  solely 
ascribs^ble  to  an  ejcoess  in  the  Issue  of  Bank  Notes. 

Here  then  we  see  the  rise  of  prices  accounted  for  per  saltum 
at  once.  An  excessive  Issue  of  Notes  is  stated  not  only  to  be  the 
cause,  but  the  solecause'^znd  of  cotxrse  the  leaders  of  that  Com- 
mittee having  presumed  this  point,  their  sole  business  was  to  prov^ 
it,  if  they  could.  They  of  course  naturally  avoided  any  thing  like 
a  fsur  inquiry  into  any  other  event  or  circumstance  which  migh( 
influence  the  question,  and  clash  with  their  prejudice  ^  but  it  was 
not  to  )iaye  been  expected,  that  they  should  not  have  investigated 
even  the  very  fact  diey  asserted  ;  viz,  the  existence  of  an  £xces$ 
of  Issue,  but  preferred  taking  it  for  granted,  vrithout  any  proof 
at  all.  , 

Now  it  seems  to  nie--*-that  when  an  excessive  Issue  of  Notes 
was  proclaimed  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  extraordinary  rise  ia 
the  price  of  gold,  the  Committee  were  bound  to  prove  that  Excess. 
They  were  bound  to  have  shown  the  quantity  of  Coin  and  fianl^ 
Notes  which  were  in  circulation  before  the  Restriction  Acts. — They 
were  bound  to  prove  what  was  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Wsrr,  and  what  in  1810.— They  were 
bound  to  show  what  was  the  amount  of  taxes  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  War,  and  what  in  1810. — ^They  were  bound  to  sho^f 
what  was  the  amount  of  sums  levied  before  the  War,  and  what  in 
ISIO.— They  were  bound  to  show  what  was  the  state  of  Imports 
and  Exports^  and  Commerce,  and  Navigation  in  general  at  the 
commencement  of  the  War,  and  what  in  1810* 
'  And  before  they  should  have  resolved,  tliat  Excess  of  Issued 
was  the  sole  cause'  of  the  rise  of  the  price  of  gold,  they  should 
have  stated  the  different  results  of  the  inquiries  in  the  above  menr 
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tioxied  points, ---and  given  le^ve  to  ereiy  impartial  man  to  make 
his  judgement  accordingly. 

"What  particular  reasons  prevented  the  Committee  from  taking 
this  impartial  line  of  inquiry,  and  induced  them  to  limit  their 
views  to  one  sole  object,  when  so  many  important  objects  natural- 
ly  obtruded  themselves  for  consideration,  is  not  for  me  to  canvas. 
It  is  trusted  however  that  the  present  Committees  will  not  adhere 
to  a  line  so  culpable,  but  emancipating  themselves  from  the  tranv* 
mels  of  prejudice,  wi!l  enter  into  every  view  of  the  question,  and 
face  every  difficulty  which^may  present  itself.        • 

Let  us  advert,  for  instance,  to  the  subject  of  our  popidation  as  it 
stood  in  1790,  and  as  it  stands  at  present. — In  1790,  the  population 
of  Great  Britain  was  10,242,000;  in  1811,  it  was  18,858,000; 
and  if  it  has  increased  to  this  day  in  the  same  ratio  with  its  increase 
from  1801  to  1811 — the  total  population  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
present  day  exceeds  the  population  of  1790  by  about  S,000,0#0. 

Let  us  advert  also  to  the  annual  amount  of  income  which 
the  present  population  annually  expends.  Supposing  the  income 
cf  Great  Britain  was  equal  in  1790  to  102.  per  annum  per 
head,  the  income  of  Great  Britain  computed  in  a  population  of 
10,242,000,  was  102,420,0007.  but  as  prices  were  doiAfed  in  ISIO, 
the  income  must  have  nominally  doubled  also ;  and  ihe  amraal 
income  of  Great  Britain  in  1810  as  weOas  at  present  (as  die 
prices  have  not  since  increased)  must  be  204,840,000/.^  to 
'Mrhich  must  be  added,  an  income  at  202.  per  head,  for  our  in» 
creased  population  of  3,000,000,  so  that  our  present  annual 
income  should  be,  upon  these  data,  264,840,0002. 

Let  us  advert  again  to  the  state  of  our  taxes.  The  produce 
of  these  in  1790,  before  the  war,  amounted  annually  to  about 
17,000,000/.  ;  in  1810,  they  an^ounted  to  64,000,000/.  Is  it 
possible  that  such  an  immense  increase  could  have  been  possibly 
raised  without  an  increase  of  income,  inicrease  of  prices,  and  in* 
erease  of  circulating  medium  ? 

Let  us  further  recollect,  diat  the  whole  sum  levied  in  1790) 
amounted  to  a  little  more  than  19,000,000/. ;  whereas  the  whote 
amount  raised  in  1810,  exceeded  97,000^000/.-*How  was  it 
possible  that  such  a  sum  could  have  been  levied-  on  such  a  na** 
tional  income  ad  102,000,000/.  the  computed  amount  in  1790? 
it  must  have  been  absolutely  impossible  to  have  raised  any  thing 
like  such  a  sum  on  so  narrow  a  basis. 

Nor  do  I  thmk  that  ^e  can  i^&fuse  to  reflect,  that  if  in  th« 
course  of  21  years,  from  1794  to  1815,  the  incredible  sum  of 
1,684,740,000/.  was  raised  on  the  nation,  it  must  have  necessarily 
demanded  a  very  abundant  circulation  to'faave  afibrded  a  possibilitjf 
for  such  enormous  levies.  '         Digitized  byLjOOgle 
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It  will  ako.  be  brought  fprward.  into  view^  diat  our  Exports 
and  ImpMts^aiiKMinted,  in '  LTdT,  as  folla^vs  : 

EXPORTS.  IMPORTS. 

23,435,0001.  .  -  .  -  17,688,000?. 

In  1819,. 

61,190,006   -  -  -  -  40,157,000 

In  tlie  next  place,  I  find,  from  the  late  Lord  LiTerpoprs  Treatise 
upon  Coins,  that  his  L(»dship  estimates  the  value  of  the  gold/ 
Goia   circukting  in   his  Majesty's   dominions,  at    30  millions  f 
and  if  we  aUot  5  millions  to  Ireland,  the  gold  coin  circulating  ia 
Great Bcitsdn  before  the  Restricition  Act,  was  25  millions,  and 
abovt   10  nuUions  of  Bank  Notes,  which  I  believe  exceeds  the 
amount  of  Bank  Notes  and  C(nn  now  in  circulation  or  m  the  Bank,. 
I  have  no  precise  data  for  knowing  or  conjecturing  what  was  the 
amoMnt  or  private  Bank  Notes  iaciroulation  before  the  Bank  Re- 
strktioa^  but  it  ia  said,  to  amount  to  .iy>waxxls  of  5LB  niillions  at. 
present  s««^o  that  whatever  increase  there  is  in  our  circulating 
q^edium,  it  must  arisen  according  to  this  statement,  from  ttie  in- 
cvMsed  drculation  of  the  private  Banks,  and  not  from  the  Ia- 
cveased  issues  of  the  Biatik  of  England.    The.  Committee  of  1810. 
adverted  indeed  to  the  state  and  to  the  issues  of  ^  the  private  banks^- 
winch  appeared  to  have  increased  to  the  amount  o/  3»000,0002. 
wkhm  a  short  period  antecedent.    But  they  give  us  not  any 
iettimaie  o£  their  amount  at  the  time  nor  of  their  amount  before  the 
Restriction  Act.    Bnt  surely  when  they  decided  in  limine  that  the  * 
rise  of  Gold  and  the  fall  of  Exchanges  were  solely  attributable  to. 
excessive  issues  of  Bank  Paper,  they  should  have  entered  into,  the 
Subject  move  minutely-^^they  should  have  compared  the  whole 
cifculation  before  that  Act,  v^th^he  whole  curculation  in  1810; 
and  tlien,  after  Computing  the  increased  income  of  th^  kingdom, 
and  the  augmented  demand  for  currency  from  increased   taxes, 
supplies  and  conuneioe,  k  should  have  dntwn  a  regular  comparison 
between  the  stats  of  things  at.  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and 
the  state  of  things  in  1810  \  and  have  shown  what  was  the  amount 
ol  excess  of  oun>ency  in  the  latter  period,  making  a  just  allow- 
ance for  the  difierenee  of  the  necessary  demand  for  currency  in  the 
two  periods.    This  was^  however,  omitted  to  be  done:  notbmg 
of  the  kind  was  attempted  \  and  exoess  of  is^ue,  tlie  stalking«« 
horseof  the  day,  vras  amamedi  but  never  frmei.    Wa  feel  coo* 
fideHt  however,  that  our  satisf^ctim  upon  this  point  will  not  be 
long  deby^,  when  we  contemplate  the  abilities  and  impartialiqr 
of  ikoie  whd  are  emptoyedin  vie  present  invest^ation.. 
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It  U  certainly  to  be  acknowledged,  aa  a  general  poftition,  that 
dandis  datis  money  prices  will  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  tbe  quan- 
tity of  circubting  medium :  but  if  the  quantity  of  value  to  be 
circulated  increases^  and  the  quantity  of  circulating  medium  only 
increases  proportiOnabl v»  prices  wiU  not  be  affected  at  all. 

It  is  now  then  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  that  the  circulation 
in  1810,  so  far  from  being  excessive,  was  ta  an  almost  incredible 
degree  less  in  proportion  to  the  taxes  to  be  paid  and  the  income 
circulated,  than  in  1790,  before  the  war.     For — 

In  1?90,  the  taxes  were  about  17  millions,  the. currency  in 
which  they  were  paid,  25  millions  in  Gold,  and  10  millions  m 
Bank  Notes. — In  1810,  the  taxes  amounted  to  above  64>*niiUioii8t 
and  the  currency  by  which  they  were  payable  consisted  of  25 
millions  of  Notes,  and  about  7  millions  of  gold.— Thus  in  17dO^ 
taxes  were  to  currencyas  17  to  35  j  when  in  1810,  taxes  were  to 
circulation  as  64  to  32. 

If  we  take  in  the  private  Bank  Note  circulation,  and  extend 
our  comparison  to  the  whole  income  of  Great  Britain,—- suppose 
10  millions  the  amount  of  private  Notes  in  1790,  and  25.miJixon» 
t}ie  amount  of  private  Notes  in  1810$  and  suppose  the  whole 
income  in  1790,  100  millions,  and  in  1810  about  250  millioae; 
the  whole  circulation  in  proportion  to  the  whole  income  in  1790^ 
was  45  millions  to  100  millions }  in  1810,  52  millions  to  250: 
millions. 

Now  if  the.Conunittee  of  1810  had  gone  into  these  views  and 
comparisons,  the  result  of  the  facts  would  have  appeared  so  glar* 
ingly  contradictory  to  their  assumed  principle-— diat  the  h^h  price 
of  Gold  was  created  by  the  excesrive  issue  of  paper-^tiuit  thef 
could  not  have  faced  the  public,  in  venturing  such  an  assertion. 

I  am  induced  therefore  most  firmlv  to  believe,  that  the  incfease 
of  prices  geneially,  and  of  Bullion  in  particular,  is  owing,,  by  no 
means  solely  to  an  excess  of  Paper  Circulation,  wiuch  in  fact  haft 
n^ver  taken  place,  but  to  the  great  increase  of  taxation,  which, 
every  man  feels  and  laments* 

Taxes  increase  prices  alway8,-^and  as  every  person  on  whom 
a  tax  falls,  endeavours  to  shift  the  burthen  of  it  bom  himself  on 
others,  and  to  live  as  well  after  paying  the  tax  as  he  did  befoie^ 
taxes  increase  prices  in  ;i  double  jratio  to  the  amount  of  tbe  taxes» 
If  flien  we  pay  a  revenue  of  above  56  millions  a  year,  including 
tlie  expenses  of  coUection,  instead  of  19  milUoas,  and  if  these  56 
millions  act  upon  prices  in  a  double  ratio,  will  not  this  circiun- 
stance  as  fully  account  for  the  increase  of  prices  alone^  as  the 
excess  of  issues  abne,  had  it  been  proved  ?  And  yet  the  Report* 
ei^of  1810  were.satisfied  to  tteat  die  point  of  taxation  with  entire- 
indifference,  as  if  it  was  totally  f oneigo.  and  irr«kvau)t  t»  •  4he  su^. 
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}ect  of  their  inquiiy,  and  hacf  no  connexion  at  all  whateyer  widi 
the  rise  of  prices. 

The  omission  of  inrestigating  the  effect  of  taxation  upon  priceSy 
wad  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  Report  of  1810.  But  it 
would  be  much  more  to  be  lamented,  if  a  similar  omission  wercf 
to  characterise  the  present  inquiries,  when  our  situation  is  to  be 
colisidered  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  Continent  now  resuming 
the  ordinary  operations  and  returning  in  their  dealings  to  the 
ordinary  level  of  peace. 

When  before  the  war  our  net  taxes  amounted  to  about 
17,000,000/.  we  were  nearly  upon  a  level  in  that  respect  with  the 
•tates  of  the  Continent,  which  were  taxed  nearly  in  the  same  ratio ; 
the  general  state  of  prices  was  nearly  the  same,  and  the  price  of 
gold  about  par.  But  from  our  immense  exertions  during  the  waff 
our  taxes  have  been  raised  to  such  a  height,  that,  excluding  our 
Poors*  Rates,  we  are  taxed  more  than  in  the  proportion  of  four 
to  one. — ^The  population  of  France  is  estimated  at  near  28 
milltons,  and  the  amount  of  its  taxes  is  nearly  the  same.— The 
population  of  Great  Britain  is  about  IS  millions,  and  the  taxation 
above  50  millions,  expenses  of  collection  included,  which  maket 
a  proportion  of  ^L  per  head ;  whereas  the  proportion  in  France  is 
only  J/,  per  head^^and  I  believe  the  same  or 'greater  difference 
against  us>  exists  in  the  other  European  States.  Now,  it  is  sub« 
mitted,  whether  this  circumstance  alone  will  not  naturally  account 
for  the  price  of  Bullion  being  higher  here  than  on  the  Continent 
even  when  exchanges  and  remittances  are  balanced. — Will  it  not 
also  account  for  tiie  price  of  all  other  articles  being  dearer  ?-^« 
Under  the  circumstance  of  this  superior  weight  of  taxation,  and 
the  increased  prices  resulting  from  it,  will  not  gold  command  a 
greater  quality  of  commodities  in  France  and  on  the  Continent 
dian  m  England  ?  I  may  venture  to  ask,  whether  S/.  17s.  10fd« 
will  not  go  further  in  the  purchase  of  all  articles  in  France  than 
4/.  in  England  ?-— Will  hot  bullion,  the  article  which  commands 
all  others,  naturally  be  sent  where  it  can  command  the  greatest  value 
in  return  ?  Will  not  this  circumstance  to  a  considerable  degree^ 
counteract  even  favorable  exchanges?  In  short,  can  those  two 
Countries  be  really  upon  a  level  as  to  money  and  bullion  tran»^ 
actions,  whereof  the  one  is  taxed  at  4^  per  head,  and  the  other 
only  1/.  per  head  ? 

'  There  is  another  consideration,  which  afiects  the  Mints  of  the 
twe  Countries.  It  is  an  understood  fact,  that  a  very  large  propor« 
tion  of  the  Sovereigns  which  were  issued  from  the  Mint  here  in 
1815,  passed  into  France,  and  w^e  coined  into  Louis'  at  the  Paris 
Mint ;  a  fact  so  notorious,  as  to. have  caHed  for  a  Legislative  Act 
m  meet  the  evil;    As  theFrehdi  take  a  seignorage  in  their  Coin^ 
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of  above  7  per  cent,  they  will  not  be  at  a  loss  for  similar  operas 
tions,  if  we  should  be  absurd  enough  to  bind  down  hereafter  the 
current  rate  of  our  Coin  or  the  price  of  bullion  to  the  Mint  price. 
.  I  now  then  beg  leave  to  return  to  my  quoutioo  from  the  Bul« 
Hon  Report  of  1810.  I  beg  leave  to  substitute  Increase  of  Taxes 
to  Excess  (^Currerutfi  as  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  prices — and  then 
I  argue  with  the  Report,  that  in  the  event  rf prices  being  greatfy 
mtsgmented  in  one  country  by  a  great  increase  qftaxes,  whilst  no 
similar  increase  has  led  to  a  similar  rise  of  prices  in  a  neighbour'^' 
a^g  country  f  the  price  of  gold  will  no  lot^er  continue  to  hear  Ihe 
same  relative  value  in  the  two  countries  ashore. 

If  the  Committees  of  Parliament  have  directed  their  inquiries  to 
Ae  points  I  have  above  suggested,  and  no  longer  impute,  witl^out 
proof,  the  state  of  the  price  of  gold  or  the  fall  of  exchange  to. 
ezcesa  of  currency,  we  shall  hope  that  the  real  truth  will  at  length 
be  admitted  an4  fairly  acted  upon. 

The  measure  hitherto  suggested  for  curing  the  alleged  evil^. 
viz.  the  high  price  of  gold,  is  to  diminiA  our  circulating  mediunSf 
so  as  to  effsct  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  gold  conjoint^  with  other 
ariicles :  but  if  our  prices,  as  is  possible,  are  really  produced  by 
the  efiect  of  our  taxes,  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  currency 
by  which  they  are  paid  would  greatly  increase  their  pressure. 
Such  a  measure  would  be  an  attempt  to  lighten  a  burthen  by 
diminishing  the  means  to  bear  it :  if  it  tended  to  diminish  the  price 
^  bullion,  it  would  increase  the  effects  of  our  taxes:  and  if  it  alsa 
kd  to  diminish  productive  industry,  by  narrowing  the  power  of 
•xciting  it,  it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate  to  what  extent  such 
an  evil  might  spread,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it  would 
be  compensated. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  prices  may  be  reduced,  and  facilities  for 
export  increased,  by  a  contraction  of  our  circulating  medium  ;  it 
must  be  admitted,  under  this  proviso,  that  there  shall  not  be  any 
counteracting  circumstances,— -and  are  there  none  of  this  descrip* 
tion  ?  And  is  not  the  great  amount  of  our  taxation  the  strongs 
^  principle  of  counteraction  which  can  be  imagined  ? 

Our  taxes,  including  the  expenses  of  collection,  are  about  55 
millions  $  our  circulating  medium,'  including  Country  Bank  Paper, 
is  above  50  millions  also  $  so  that  whatever  be  the  amount  of  our 
income,  the  taxes  on  one  hand,  and  the  currency  on  the  othery 
b^r  nearljf  the  same  proportion  to  it.  Now  it  will  be  allowed, 
without  dispute,  that  in  the  exact  proportion  as  the  amount  of  oiiv 
currency  is  diminished,  the  weight  of  our  taxes  will  be  increased. 
If  our  Currency  is  diminished  ten  per  cent  the  means  of  payin^r 
our  taxes  will  be  diminished  ten  per  cent.  And  as  the  object  ot 
Inducing  ouf  currency  is  to  diminish  prices,  so  the  tendency  of 
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increasing  the  pressure  of  our  taxes,  will  be  to  raise  prices*  And 
as  our  taxes  and  currency  are  equal  in  amount  to  one  another,  and 
of  course  their  proportion  to  our  income  respectively  the  same;  and 
as  their  tendencies  are  diametrically  opposite,  and  counteractive  to 
each  other,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  whatever  efFect  is  produced 
by  a  change  in  one,  that  change  will  work  a  contrary  effect  in  the 
other.  Add  to  this,  that  from  the  nature  of  man,  he  will  reluct^ 
antly  submit  to  any  cause  which  should  oblige  him  to  lower  prices  ; 
whilst  he  will  most  eagerly  embrace  every  possible  means  to  coun« 
teract  the  pressure  of  taxation.  So  that  whatever  is  adopted  ^ 
lower  prices  by  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  currency,  produces; 
in  the  nature  of  things,  a  direct  spirit  of  counteraction,  because 
the  lowering  of  prices  augments  the  pressure  of  taxation.  And  in 
addition  to  the  abstract  nature  of  things,  we  have  also  to  combsit 
all  the  passions  and  interests  of  mankind,  as  far  as  they  relate  to 
their  ease  and  profit.  Few  are  ignorant  of  the  law  respecting  equal 
and  opposite  forces  acting  upon  each  other  in  contrary  directions, 
and  I  trust  they  will  apply  it  upon  this  occasion. 

If  therefore  measures  are  to  be  resolved  upon  for  forcing  a 
diminurion  of  prices,  by  a  contraction  of  our  currency,  I  trust  th« 
foregoing  considerations  will  at  least  be  adverted  to. 

Bullion  being  forced  by  taxation  to  a  higher  level  here,  than  in 
those  countries  where  taxation  less  prevails,  to  suppose  thrat  buflion 
must  be  upon  a  par  in  both  (except  by  the  casual  and  temporary 
reciprocation  of  exchanges)  when  its  relation  to  all  commodities  is 
so  difierent,  is  to  suppose  that  equals  and  unequals  produce  itte 
tame  efiects.  If  4/.  can  only  connnand  a  relative  quantity  df 
▼alue  in  Great  Britain,  whilst  8/.  175.  10^  can  command  th^ 
same  quantity  of  value  upon  the  Continent,  the  enacting  that  btil« 
lion  shall  pass  always  in  Great  Britain  at  the  same  price  as  upon 
the  Continent,  would  be  a  similar  absurdity  as  enacting,  that  tbef 
tame  substance  shall  have  the  same  properties  in  the  atmosphere 
and  in  vacuo.  Matter  acts  differently  in  diflPerent  mediums  :  the 
weight  of  the  air  is  different  in  difierent  altitudes,  and  the  value 
ef  money  is  different  in  different  markets,  according  to  their  ciat^ 
cumstances,  and  of  course  any  quantity  of  bullion  will  command, 
ceteris  paribus^  a  greater  quantity  of  valuable  commodities  in  un« 
taxed,  or  lighdy  taxed  countries,  than  in  countries  highly 
taxed. 

I  see  however,  that  Mr.  Ricardo  andothers,  are  forming  #cheine» 
for  enabling,  or  for  obliging  the  Bank  to  pay  their  Notes  in  bulliofi 
instead  of  coin,  at  mint  price,  whatever  be  the  market  price ;  as  if ' 
Aefe  wjere  any  differ^ce  in  ^ct  and  re^itv  between  paying  in  coin 
and  in  bullion,  wluch  is  weight  for  weight  of  the  sarbe  value  as  coin. 
I  wonder  the  f  utility^  of  alt  such  schemes  should  not  be  ap^i^t 
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t6  every  man  of  common  experience  and  saga^city.  $vppose»  for 
instance}  the  Bank  obliged  to  buy  bullion  at  me  market  prioe  of  4/, 
and  to  issue  It  at  3/.  17s.  \0\<L  an  ounce  in  exchange  for  Notes^ 
what  is  this  but  to  establish  a  vicious  circle  to  the  ruin  of  the  Bank? 
The  bullion  merchants  hold  up  their ,  Gold  at  4i.  an  ounce,:  at 
which  the  Bank  is  obliged  to  buy.  They  then  sqnd  in  large  quan^ 
ttties  of  Notes  to  the  B^nk,  and  receive  bullion  for  them  at  SL  17a 
\GyU  and  they  then  oblige  the  Bank  to  re-purchase  the  some  bttl«> 
lion  at  4/.  an  ounce.  What  system  could  long  bear  up  against  the 
course  of  "such  operations?  With  the  disposition  to  agiotpge  is 
oar  market,  the  Bank  would  be  an  early  victim  to  such  a  scheme^ 
or  to  any  scheme  founded  upon  a  similar  false  principle. 

I  understand,  however,  Mr.  Ricardo  conceives  that  his  plan  is 
to  be  acted  upon,  but  that  the  Bank  is  not  to  pay,  at  the  opening 
of  his  system,  at  Mint  price,  but  at  the  rate  s>l  4/.  !<$«  an  ounce  ; 
knd  that  this  rate  is  to  be  reduced  gradually  to  %L  .17s.  lOi^.  IJF 
Mr.  Ricardo  states  the  truth,  a  few  questions  are  to  be  asked 
before  any  possible  judgment  can  be  made  on  his  scheme* 

And  the  main  question  before  which  all  others  sink  and  vanish 
in  importance,  is  this.-Tls  the  circulation  of  the  country  to  be  left 
free ;  is  the  quantity  of  it  to  be  accommodated  to  the  full  wants  and 
demands  of  the  community  upon  mere  reference  to  those  demands  ? 
Or  is  it  to  be  gradually  diminished,  in  order  with  less  open  and 
apparent  violence  to  force  the  price  of  Gold  down  to  the  Mint  pries 
of  coin  and  Bank  Notes  ? 

Till  it  can  be  known  whether  force  and  compulsion,  as  has.  been 
threatened,  are  actually  to  be  used  in  the  working  of  Mr.  Ricardo's 
pita,  all  discussion  of  it  is  useless ;  and  if  it  is  to  depend  for  its. 
sticcess,  not  upon  its  intrinsic  merit,  but  upon  the  accessory  tial*> 
cruih  of  legislative  violence,  I  fear  his  plan  will  be  as  ultimately 
ruinous  as  the  assumption  of  excess  of  our  Currency  is  demon<^ 
atratively  false,  and  the  excess  of  our  taxes  is  lamentably 
trtie. 

In  stating  this,  I  by  no  means  intend  to  express  any  disapprobaf 
tion  of  anv  scheme  for  supporting  the  value  of  our  paper  circular 
tion,  by  tne  Bank  making  its  payments  in  bullion  1  provided  sudk 
t  scheme  will  admit  a  full  and  almost  redundant  circulation^ 
which  is  essential  to  the  progress  of  our  prosperity.  But  in  a 
reduced,  stinted,*  and  crippled  circulation,  I  can  look  for  nothii^ 
hxt  decreased  power  of  production,  diminished  exertion,  abridged 
emt^loyment,  increased  pressure  of  taxes,   and  augmented  begi^ 

.  I  have  stated,  and.  repeat  the  statement,  that  the  present  quantity 
of  Bank  Notes  in  circulation,  compared  with  taxes,  is  not  in  tht 
proportion  of  1  to  9  :  whereas  the  proportion  of  Bank  Notea  and 
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gold  in  circulation  compared  with  taxes  in  1790,  were  aa  £  Ux  1« 
Thetewaftof  course  a  much  greater  facility  of  paying  taxe^  ill 
1790,  pvoportionately  to  their  amount,  than  at  present.  In  pro* 
portion  as  the  amount  of  taxation  has  increased^  the  pressure  ought 
to  have  been  lightened  by  the  facility  of  paying  them  \  whereat 
from  the  diminution  of  the  comparative  circulatioB  in  which 
they  are  paid,  and  by  the  comparative  deficiency  of  medium^ 
their  real  pressure  is  considerably  augmented.  And  what  b  tht 
course  we  are  now  to  take  ?  Although  the  currency  by  which  we 
pay  our  tafes  is  evidently  deficient,  in  comparison  with  former 
dmest  it  is  to  be  assumed  without  proof,  that  it  is  evidently  ex«> 
cessive:  and  this  alleged  excess,  but  real  deficiency,  is  to  be 
made  the  basis  for  increasing  the  deficiency  and  adding  to  our 
distress  and  burthens. 

•  Now  if  it  appears  that  thene  is  no  excess  of  currency  to  whidi 
the  high  price  of  Gold  is  attributable,  and  if  it  also  appears  that 
this  high  price  may  arise  from  our  taxation,--^oes  not  this  conse* 
quence  directly  foUow,  that  as  soon  as  exchanges  naturally  come 
round  in  our  favor,  by  the  cessation  of  loans  abroad  and  the  supe- 
rior balances  of  our  trade,  that  Gold  will  flow  in  as  usual,  and 
temam  here  as  before  the  war,  unless  some  other  contravening 
cause  prevents  iti 

And  if  this  consequence  should  not  follow,  will  it  not  be  demoo* 
sttrated  that  there  is  some  other  contravening  cause  \  and  that  most 
probaUy,  this  contravening  cause  is  taxation  ?  ) 

I  cannot  devise  any  other  possible  cause  to  account  for  Gold  not 
ivtufntng  to  us,  in  the  natural  course  of  things^  bu£  onCy  viz.p-«« 
that  as  we  have  banished  it  from  circidation  there  is  no  real  nuuw 
ket  for  it,  in  proportion  to  the  markets  on  the  Continent ;  for  if 
there  is  a  large  market  for  any  commodity,  many  will  speculate  in 
that  market,  but  if  the  market  is  very  small  and  contracted,  it  will 
not  atoact  any  speculation  at  all  \  and  want  of  demand  may  pro- 
duce a  scarcity  and  high  price,  by  failure  of  competition  and  of 
quantity  of  the  article. 

I  believe,  ip  a  mixt  currency  of  Gold  and  Papier,  the  Gold  will 
never  continue  its  circulation  with  paper,  unless  the  Gold  actually 
preponderates;  as  was  the  case  before  the  war,  when  pold  in  cir«» 
eolation  was  in  the  ratio  of  25  to  10.  Upon  this  principle,  a  BuU 
lion  B^nk^  if  made  on  a  scale  sufficiently  extensive,  may  be  pio^ 
ductive  of  much  benefit  {  and  if  the  Bank  be  obliged  to  purchase 
all  Gold  at  all  times  at  a  price  which  allows  for  the  operation  of  our 
taxation,  perhaps  we  may  obtain  our  object,  and  it  will  produce 
no  difference  in  point  of  profit  to  the  country,  whether  a  great  mass 
of  GciA  be  preserved  hi  depot  in  the  Bank^  or  dispersed  in  duccnla* 
tion  instead  of  paper. 
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.    A  fittift  OoUy  likelittk  leaming^is  a  dangertus  tlimg;  kJteasK 

5'  speculated  upon ;  easily  exhautted;  and  its  pcke  easiljr  afieoted^ 
nt  a  Yery  large  fund  of  Gold^  which  can* defy  all  Bpeculadon  and 
ail  temporary  vidssitudea  of  exd>ange»  and  all  casual  domesloc 
panics,  is  in  propordon  to  its  mass  a  fund  of  secttiity. 
.    When  I  see  9  mtilions,  as  Lord  Casderewh  states,  Tanishing 
from  circulati<m  at  mint  price,  in  the  course  of  the  year,T«die  idea 
ofiestabUshihg  a  Bullion  Bank  at  mint  price  immediately,  is  an  ob^ 
Tious  folly.    Estafatishing  it  at  U.  Is.  an  ounce  may  be  a  fair  expe» 
riment;  and  if  adhered  to  at  that  price,  without  any  coatsactioaol 
chrcoflatifliR,  but  with  an  encomragement  to  the  banks  to  answiprdie 
demands  c^  the  home  market  in  discount  with  lshendity,.and  a» 
aasumnce  to  the  public  that  this  prtnc^sle  wfll  m  no  case  be  dc^ 
parted  from;  it  might  lead  to  a  result,  which  would  enable  us  to 
iorm  a  correct  judgment  aa  to  the  aystem  to  be  permanently  fol- 
lowed*   But  if  this  scheme  is  to  be  accompanied  with  measufea 
of  fistce  and  compulsimi;  if  haTing  nenpr  since  the  Bank  Restriction 
Act  had  a  circulation  nearly  so  great  in  proportion  to  our  taxes  an4 
income  as  before  the  war;  and  if  haring.  already  ptxidmced  gnat 
jdistreas  by  the  Restriaion  already  impoliticiy  made,  we  perseTese 
ngainst  fact  and  .common  sense,  to,  leduce  our  currency  still  mmtfi 
not  that  mint  price  may  return  by  the  natural  cotivse  of  afiairsy  bat 
^<faat  it  may  be  effected  by  further  violence,  by  lindwr  tfistresSf  and 
a  continuation  of  .arbitrary  measures;  then,  and  in  this  case^  W€C8# 
dude  ourselves  from^cnrer  knowing  the  real  state  of  things,  and  the 
leal  operation  of  events;  and  our  judgments  mu^t  be  formed  upon 
%  forced  and  fictitious  state  of  afairs,  not  created  by  the  natural 
course  of  events,  or  the  ordinary  fidssitudes  of  the  market,  but 
by  mere  l^slativ^e  violence,  in  deianoe  of  their  legitimate  influnncc* 
When  I  state,  that  from  dbe  effect  of  our  taxesy  reduction  of  tbm 
amount  of  currency  will  not  lower  prioes,  I  mean  to  argue  upon 
the  general  resnh  naturally  flowing  from  sucfa  a  state  of  dneum^ 
stances  ;-**of  oouvse  I  mean  to  exclude*  from  my  argument  that 
rapid  depreciation  hi  the  price  of  goods  already  in  tlie  markets 
already  contracted  for,  already  in  the  warehouse,  the  magazine, 
and  the  bam,  on  which  a  sudden  reducrion  of  cuxreocy  most  di»t 
astrously  operates.     Because  the  investments  of  capital,  by  which 
diose  goods  were  produced  or  manufactured,  were  made  when 
circulation  was  not  reduced,  and  when  the  continuance  of  its 
amount  and  the  accommodation  resulting,  from  that  amount,  wi^ 
fairly  and  justly  presumed, 

'  I  nad  suggested  in  an  annexed  paper,  which  I  -privately  citcula^ 
ted,  that  the  Bank  should  pay  their  Notes  at  the  market  price;,  and 
n.  leading  and  .additional  ivason^  which  itubicoa  me  to  ihink  ths$ 
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obliging  the  Bonk  to  paf  'their  Notes  at  maribet  pnce»  will  fte  the 
.'best  means  vrt  inm  adopt*— is  tUs^  that  such  a  measure  will  oeint> 
cide  with  the  extstiag^  course,  of '  tbtags*;  cverr  thii^g  will  pcoceei 
.as  at  present,  whhovt  ady^alteiatton.  The  ^nk  Note  witt^  as  I 
haYe  said,  retam  its  value;  and  the. Pound  Sterling,  will  represent 
GoU  at  S/.  17«.  l^%2..per  onnce  as  ait  present^  and  be  payable  u 
that  rate,  at  the  option  cf  the  holder:  accordtn^y,  our  foreign  ei^ 
changes  will  not  be  affected  in  the  slightest  degree;  and  aU  co»- 
•tracts  will  be  paid  according  to  the  market,  prices,  ff  soch  an 
arrangement  be  once  made,  it  may  last  for  ever:  no  ciccumstanefe 
will  necessarily  change  it;  contracts  will  follow  as  they  ought  to 
Mlow— the  natural  Tsriations  in  themaifaet  price  of  "Gold,  and  not 
;  the  forced  TariatSonS'  which  might  otherwise  take  place,  to  suit 
-partial  views,  or  temporary  emergencies,  or  licentious  ingenuitjfw 
If  wfe  should  be  in  a  diffinrent  situation  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  in 
^conseq'uence  *of  the  higher  price  of  Gold  in  the  home  market,  the 
tnatural  result  of  superior  taxtition,  we  should  not  be  making  ad>auf4 
:aHid  ihiitless  attempts  to  equalise  that  price  to  the  price  existing  in 
cAtr  countries  notsimihuiy  circumstanced;  but  should  be  employe 
ed  in  taking  the  only  sensiufe  means  of  .-producing  a  lerel,  viz.  m 
increasing  our  capital^  extending  our  ciedit,  lowering  our  interest, 
letwering  our  profits  on  mercantile  transactions,  perfecting  our  ma»- 
:»chin^,  and  improving  our  manufactures  ;  adways  ottentiTe  to  the 
,gveat  object  of  incttaMng  our  ei^Kirts  beyond  our  imports,  dim^ 
nishing  our  remittances  abroad,  and  turning  the  balance  of  exdiange 
in' our  fkvor.  These  are  "die  only  senstbre  and  legitimate  ways  of 
•oonttollittg  and  lowering  the  priceof  Gold:  not  the  contracting- our 
currency,  distressing  our  merchants,  increasing  our  taxes,  and 
wfdidtawtng  those  means  of  credit  and  accommodarion  by  which 
we  have  gained  our  power  and  sujtoriority  in  the  commercial  world. 
.  No  one  can  be  more  aware  than  the  writer  of  the  evils  which 
spring  from  over  trading,  which  often  results  from  too  great  faci- 
lity in  acquirii^  credit  and  cuneiicy :  but  it  is  an  evil  which  has  a 
tendency  to  cure  itsdf.  The  circumstances  of  the  late- war,  vrhieh 
brake  op  all  the  establirfied  channels  of  connnercis,  and  turned  !»• 
gitiknate  trade  into  univ^^l  contmband,  naturally  gave  rise  to  this 
evil :  and  the  kte  o{^^ning  of  the  East  India  fharter,  by  which  the 
great  trading  towns  are  at  liberty  to  carry  on  pDmmerce  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  increasing  population,  cultivation  and 
-wealth  of  the  United -States,  and  tbeiovitations  to  new  specukutions 
which  preseht  themselves  ffpm  the  Spanish  Provinces  in  commerce, 
now  open  to  adilrenture,  cannot  fail,  for  some  years  to  come,  both 
i!0  continue  and  encourage*  irregular  trade.  But  Lbelteve  it  will 
|be  foond  on  con^ijdentJDni,  a  vdvy  false  policy  tp  limit  our  c^rsency 
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in  order  to  stop  adyentoresi  ^rfiicti  would  only  have  thd  etbict  of 
transferring  this  new  commerce  into  the  hanas  of  foreigners,  and 
sending  our  capitals  abroad  in  order  to  carry  oh  a  trade  which  was 
discouraged  at  home.  Utere  velis^  Mas  pa$ide  sinus.  This  is 
the  motto,  to  the  policy  which  our  situation  exacts  us  to  punufj, 
not  a  mere  cautious  and  penurious  system,  which  might  square 
with  the  concerns  of  a  petty  state,  where  a  single  bankruptcy 
might  spread  a  general  ruin. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  will  discuss  an  argument  which  has  recent- 
ly  made  some  impression. 

This  argument  is  to  prove  an  Excess  of  Bank  Notes  in  the  mar« 
ket  ai  present^  and  has  been  drawn  from  a  parallel  of  the  present 
state  of  things  with  the  state  of  thii^s  in  18 10.  At  that  period,  it  is 
said,  that  our  taxation  had  arrived  at  its  greatest  height  i  that 
prices  in  general  were  higher  than  at  present  i  that  the  sums  levied 
within  the  year  approached  100  millions ;  that  our  taxes  are  now 
much  diminished ;  and  the  general  amount  of  the  sums  levied  for 
the  services  of  the  year  diminished  mudi  more ;  that  the  amount 
of  Bank  Notes  outstanding  was  at  that  period  only  varying  from 
22  millions  to  24  millions ;  and  that  even  this  sum  was  considered 
as  excessrre  and  as  the  cause  of  the  poioe  of  Bullion,  which  .was 
from  42.  125.  to  4/.  155.  and  ako  of  the  fall  of  Exchanges  vrhidx 
were  15  per  cent,  under  par.  Whence  it  is  warmly  argued^  that 
the  subsequentaddition  of  S  or  4  millions  to  that  sum  of  currency, 
is  not  only  an  unnecessary,  but  a  pemicious  excess. 

This  appears  a  very  fair  and  strong  statement,  and  certainly  the 
facts  of  the  statement  are  true.  Whether  the  inferences  are 
equally  true,  is  another  case,  and  it  requires  attention. 

It  was  argued  in  1810,  that  the  high  prices  of  all  articles  then 
-existing,  the  high  price  of  Gold,  and  the  low  price  of  exchanges» 
were  attributable  to  one  only  caiuse,  tke  excess  of  our  paper  currewy. 
If  that  be  true,  then  it  follows,  that  the  increase  of  excess  in  p2q>er 
currency  would  have  increased  the  prices  of  commodities,  advan- 
ced the  price  of  Gold,  and  lowered  the  exchanges  stiU  more;  this 
^dnsequence  ought  necessarily  .to  have  followed  if  the  argument 
were  valid:  but  the  consequence  which  really  has  followed,  is 
diametrically  the  reverse,  for  in  the.  year  1816  and  the  beginning 
of  1817,  when  the  Paper  Currency  amounted  to  27  millions,  an 
amount  of  nearly  4  millions  above  the  medium  amount  of  currency 
•of  1810,-^the  prices  of  conunodities  were  muchr  lowered,  die 
price  of  Gold  fell  at  one  time  so  low  as  Si.  I85.  6d.  per  ouobce, 
instead  of  4/.  155.  which  it  rose  to  in  1810  ;  and  the  exchanges, 
instead  of  being  15  per  cent,  tuider  par,  were  in  our  favor.  Now 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  the  same  cause  in  pari  nuUeria 
could  produce  opposite  effects.    If  the  price  of  Qold  had  be^ea 
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raised  by  excess  of  issuoi  to  an  inordinatte  height^  it  could  not 
have  been  lowered  abnost  to  mint  price  by  a  ereat  additional  ex* 
cess  of  issue.  If  the  course  of  our  exchanges  had  been  depressed 
by  a  superabundant  quantity  of  paper,  it  could  never  hare  turned 
in  our  faTor  and  risen  above  par,  by  a  quantity  of  similar  paper  still 
more  superabundant.  Here  then  is  a  complete  irrefragable  de- 
monstration, that  neither  the  prices  of  Commodities,  nor  the  price 
of  Gold,  nor  the  course  of  Exchanges,  have  been  produced  by  ex* 
cess  of  paper  currency.  And  if  the  expediency  or  necessity  of  that 
increased  quantity  of  currency  in  the  market  is  still  questioned^ 
and  if  reasonable  grounds  can  be  shown  for  diat  increase^  it  can 
no  longer  be  consonant  to  truth  to  state  it  as  an  unnecessary  excess 
of  issue  at  all. 

I  will  therefore  beg  leave  to  state  the  amount  of  Bank  Paper  in 
circulation  in  the  five  years  to  1810  inclusive;  and  in  the  five 
years  subsequent ;  and  also  the  amount  of  the  levies  in  the  five 
years  previous  to  ISIO,  and  in  the  five  years  subsequent. 

Total  Sums  Average  Amount 

levied  of  Bank  Nvtes 

each  Year.  each  half  Year. 

1909 8^^828,071 16,941,000 

16,641,000 
1807 84,M8,947 16,724,000 

16,687,000 
1808 88,895,824  .....  16,958,000 

17,308,000 
i809 94,747,704 18,214,000 

19,641,000 
1810 97,203,508  *  -  .  .  .  20,894,000 

?4,188,000 


449,897,084 


1811 99,109,777  ....  -28,471,000 

28,094,000 
1612 105,718,482 28,123,000 

23,351,000 
1613 118,808,529 23,939,000 

24,107,000 
1814 184,084,«73 25,511,000 

28,291,000 
1815 131,268,720  .  ,  .  •  -  27,155,000 

• 26,618,000 

588,485>881 

VOL.  XIV.  Pam.  ^O.  XXVH.        Q 
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From  this  statement  there  appears  a  natural^  if  not.  a  necessary 
progress  in  the  increase  of  currency,  in  proportion  as  the  sum 
raised  upon  the  country  augmented.  From  1806  to  the  end  of 
1810  inclusive,  during  which  period  449,897,000/.  were  raised, 
the  issue  of  Notes  rose  from  16,941,000  to  24,188,000  j  being  a 
rise  of  7  millions  in  five  years.  From  1810  to  the  end  of  1818, 
during  which  period  583,435,000/.  were  raised,  the  issues  rose 
to  about  27,000,000,  being  a  rise  in  five  years  of  3  millions* 

When  one  reflects  upon  these  immense  and  incredible  levies ; 
when  one  considers  that  in  1790,  before  the  war,  the  whole  sums 
raised  in  the  year  were  nearly  19  millions,  and  that  at  this  period 
there  was  a  circulation  of  25  millions  of  Gold  coin,  and  10  millions 
in  Bank  Paper  ;  can  it  be  deemed  an  excess  of  currency,  if  Bank 
Notes  were  raised  to  24  millions  in  1810,  and  in  consequence  of  fur- 
ther enormous  levies,  to  27,000,000  at  the  end  of  1814  ?  And  is  it 
not  matter  of  astonishment  that  such  stupendous  payments  should 
have  been  made  with  a  circulation  apparently  so  inadequate  ?  In 
1790,  and  before  the  war,  our  circulation  in  Gold  alone  exceeded 
the  whole  of  the  sums  levied  in  the  year  by  a  fourth.  In  1814, 
the  issue  of  Bank  Notes  was  not  one  fourth  of  the  sums  levied. 
Tet  in  the  former  case,  there  was  no  complaint  of  excessive  cur- 
rency ;  whilst  in  the  latter,  every  inconvenience  which  is  felt  by 
the  rise  of  prices,  is  attributable  to  excessive  issues  alone* 

The  result  of  this  argument  is,  that  neither  in  1810  nor  at  pre- 
sent, were  or  are  the  issues  of  Bank  Notes  excessive  ^  that  their  ad- 
vance has  originated  in  the  great  additional  taxation  and  enormous 
levies  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  j  that  this  immense  ex- 
penditure has  produced  great  additional  capital,  great  additional 
investments  in  agriculture,  mining,  manufacturing,  trade,  &c.  Sec. 
which  make  a  large  permanent  circulation  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  our  prosperity.  It  must  always  be  considered,  that  the 
levy  of  a  great  additional  amount,  or  a  sudden  great  increase  of 
expenditure,  does  not  at  once  effect  an  increase  of  capital.  The 
new  additional  permanent  capital  which  is  made  on  these  levies 
and  expenditure,  follows  gradually  till  the  ultimate  profit  upon 
them  becomes  a  fixed  solid  increase  of  capital. — Let  Government 
spend  50  additional  millions  in  a  year  :  these  50  millions  are  taken 
from  the  existing  capital,  and  the  advance  of  such  a  sum  will  also 
require  additional  currency  ^  but  the  profit  made  by  the  individuals 
concerned  in  advancing  and  spending  these  50  millions,  does  not 
come  into  activity  till  one,  two,  or  three  years'  interval.  It  seem^ 
then  to  follow,  that  the  circulation  now  in  the  market  not  only , 
ougrht  not  to  be  lessened,  but  to  be  increased  and  extended  to  the 
full  demands  of  the  whole  increased  capital  of  the  country. 

As  the  objection  i  have  been  answering  had  no  respect  to  the 
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circulation  of  the  Private  Banks,  but  merely  to  the  circulation  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  Notes  of  which  are  or  ought  to  be,  the  cri- 
terion of  the  issues  of  Private  Banks,  I  have  not  adverted  in  my  dis- 
cussion to  the  state  of  their  paper.  Whether  their  paper  has  in- 
creased since  1810,  when  it  was  at  its  highest,  I  have  no  mean9  of 
knowing,  and  can  therefore  make  no  founded  rem^irks  respecting 
them.  It  appears,  however,  by  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
1810,  that  their  amount  had  augmented  3  millions  in  a  short 
period  anterior ;  and  it  is  said  they  afterwards  sunk  considerably  *in 
amount. 

It  will  be  still  insisted,  that  if  taxes  and  levies  have  decreased, 
currency  ought  to  decrease  proportionably  i— and  if  taxes  and  le-^ 
vies  were  the  sole  criteria  for  tlie  just  amount  of  our  currency^ 
the  conclusion  cannot  be  resisted :  but  the  true  criterion  of  the 
amount  of  a  currency  is  not  the  mere  amount  of  levies  and  taxes, 
but  the  amount  of  the  whole  income  of  a  country,  and  its  whole 
exchangeable  value  in  labor,  produce,  and  manufacture. '— The  ques- 
tion then  is,  has  the  national  income  increased  or  decreased 
since  the  diminution  of  taxes  and  levies  ?  Is  it  the  tendency  of 
levies  and  taxes  to  increase  or  decrease  national  income  ?  or  do 
government  levies  and  taxes  merely  divert  the  existing  income  of 
die  kingdom  from  its  natural  channels  into  forced  channels  ?  and 
will  not  national  income,  ceteris  paribus^  be  increased  by  being 
employed  in  its  natural  channels,  rather  thau  in  forced  chaii- 
Bels? 

If  this  reasoning  is  plainly  unanswerable,  when  we  are  thinkings 
of  a  measure  or  rule,  for  the  amount  of  a  currebcy,  we  must  turn 
our  thoughts  to  the  income  of  a  country  in  its  most  extended 
sense, — and  as  we  must  admit  that  currency  ought  to  be  aug- 
mented proportionably  with  income,  whatever  be  the  amount 
of  debts  and  taxes  and  levies,  we  must  also  admit  that  a  greater 
currency  is  necessary  now  than  in  1809  or  1810,  or  in  any  other 
year,  if  our  income  on  the  whole  is  greater*  A  tax,  or  a  levy^ 
is  not  an  addition  of  income,  but  a  diversion  of  it  from  its  na- 
tural employment.  Extension  of  capital,  and  credit  and  pro- 
fits thereupon  make  and  increase  income,  and  income  will 
increase  more  rapidly  in  proportion  as  the  resources  of  industry 
are  not  diverted  from  their  natural  employment  by  state  neces-» 
sities. — ^When  I  first  heard  the  argument  for^the  diminution  of  our 
currency,  founded  on  the  diminution  6f  levies  and  taxes,  which  has 
taken  place  since  1810,  I  was  puzzled  from  not  having  reflected 
on  the  subject,  fiiit  upon  a  short  consideration,  the  fallacy,  be- 
came evident ;  by  reflecting  that  the  amount  of  income  is  the 
criterion  for  the  amount  of  a  currency,  and  that  taxes  and  levies^ 
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discourage  the  increase  of  incomei  and  that  in  proportion  as 
diey  cea$e>  inoome  will  probably  augment,  and  the  want  of 
currency  augment  also,  all  obscurity  vanished.  Income  is  na- 
turally promoted  by  increase  of  currency,  and  increase  of  taxes  is 
m^de  more  easy  by  it  |  whilst  a  decrease  of  taxes  generally  ad- 
Vsthces  income,  and  by  increasing  income,  augments  the  demand 
fbr  currency. 

It  is  said  that  the  apparently  small  present  amount  of  circu- 
lafion,  compared  with  the  amount  existing  in  1790,  reference 
being  made  to  the  respective  incomes  of  the  two  periods,  has 
been  compensated  by  many  ceconomical  practices,  and  new 
modes  of  currency.  And  wnence  do  these  practices  and  shifts 
arise?  Is  it  not  from  our  currency  being  too  scanty  for  the  demands 
of  the  market,  which  forces  trade  to  compensate  the  deficiency 
of  that  currency  by  ingenious  substitutes  ? 

It  would  be  very  entertaining  in  any  other  case,  but  it  is  la- 
mentable in  the  present,  to  find  many  very  sensible  and  intel- 
ligent men  in  other  respects,  puzzling  themselves  and  their 
readers  about  the  necessity  of  an  invariable  Standard  and  the 
steadiness  of  prices,  which  would  arise  were  the  value  of  Bank 
Notes,  Coin  and  Bullion  identified  :  and  attributing  all  our  em- 
barrassments to  the  fluctuation  of  prices  arising  from  the  excess 
of  Paper  Issue. 

If  we  ask>  supposing  this  object  obtained,  may  not  the  de- 
mand for  Gold  vary?  they  will  say,  that  if  the  demand  varies, 
the  price  will  be  kept  the  same  by  contracting  or  expanding  the 
issues  of  paper. — But  I  reply,  will  not  the  quantity  of  the  paper  still 
vary  in  the  market,  and  will  not  prices  be  affected  by  the  contraction 
or  increase  of  thatquantity  ?  will  not  there  still  be  a  fluctuation  of 
currency  and  price  as  before  ?  and  which  is  most  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  things,  which  most  conducive  to  productive  em- 
ployment and  prosperity,  to  adapt  a  currency  to  the  demands 
of  the  whole  exchangeable  value  of  a  country,  or  to  the  viria- 
tions  of  price  in  a  single  commodity  ? — And  to  this  reply  I  never 
have  seen  any  answer. — After  all,  the  whole  turns  upon  this 
question — ^hich  is  beet  for  the  country  ? — a  variable  price  in 
Gold  Bullion  according  to  the  demand  of  the  Market,  or  a  fixed 
|>rfce  of  Gold  Bullion  purchased  by  alternate  restrictions  and 
augmentations  of  currency  ?  And  it  seems  that  the  former  al- 
ternative is  not  only  preferable  in  itself,  but  as  it  admits  at  all 
times  a  full  circulation,  it  is  on  that  account  infinitely  prefer- 
able. 

It  is  said,  if  you  limit  the  quantity,  you  raise  the  quality  or 
value  of  a  cuncAcy.  What  dien  beconaes  of  the  theory  for  di- 
minishing prices  by  reducing  its  quantity  ?    If  you  make    nine 
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Pound  Note8»  by  scarcity  equal  in  value  to  ten,  how  is  price  al^ 
tered  by  that  artificial  scarcity  ? 

But  it  may  be  said,  by  reducing  our  circulating  medium 
5  per  cent,  in  amount,  all  one  Pound  Notes  will  be  equal  in  value 
to  Guineas.— I  ask  then  what  must  be  the  consequence?  At 
present  there  are  50  millions  of  Pound  Notes  to  pay  50  millions 
of  pounds  sterling  in  taxes*  We  shall  by  this  scheme  have  indeed 
47,500,000  Guineas,  but  must  be  obliged  to  pay  with  them,  sot 
47,500,000  Guineas  as  taxes,  but  50  millions  of  Guineas.— Let 
us  ask  then  how  the  nation  is  to  be  beaefited  by  adding  2,500|QQO 
to  our  taxes,  in  order  to  lower  the  price  of  Gold  ? 

I  hope  that  no  persoii  will  suspect  that  from  what  is  stated» 
the  Author  makes  no  distinction  between  a  Metallic  and  a  Paper 
Currency,  a  currency  of  universal  and  intrinsic  value,  and  a 
currency  limited  to  die  home  market  and  founded  upon  con^ 
fideace:  he  is  fully  sensible  of  the  folly  of  confeunding  things 
in  their  nature  totally  separate  and  distinct,  whilst  be  is  anxious 
that  the  existing  circulation  should  not  be  impeadied  upon 
unfounded  statements  and  false  reasonings,  and  that  destruc* 
tive  remedies  should  not  be  applied  to  evib  which  do  not  exist* 

He  is  equally  sensible  of  die  foUv  of  those  arguers,  who  coiw 
ceive  that  the  Mint  price  and  marxet  price  of  gold  must  always 
be  the  same ;  because  gold  in  coin  and  gold  in  bullion  ai:e  of 
the  same  value  and  the  same  quality,  and  gold  of  aay  given 
aUoy  is  always  equal  to  the  same  quantity  of  gold  of  the  same 
alloy. 

Surely  it  might  strike  these  arguers  that  such  reasonings  upon 
the  sameness  of  the  value  of  gold  are  mere  identical,  pro- 
positions :  the  same  is  the  same :  equals  are  equals  :  a  cjpiantity 
of  gold  of  any  given  purity  is  equal  to  the  same  quantity,  of  the 
same  purity.  All  these  are  identical  proportions  wherein  the 
predicate  and  the  subject  is  the  same.  Sut  what  have  these 
assertions  to  do  with  price  i  which  is  the  result  not  of  .compa^ 
ring  a  thing  with  itself  or  its  equal,  but  the  comparison  of  any 
given  article,  whether  bullion  or  coin  or  corn  or  clothy.wita 
other  articles. 

The  purchase  of  slump  of  gold  ^ith  an  equal  lump  of  g^,  or 
of  a  guinea  with  a  guinel,  is  S  mere  nullity  :  it  is  no  purjcbase  ai& 
all.  Gold,  or  any'  odier  metal  when  raised  from  d^  mine  aQ4.  pur»«  ^ 
fied,  converted  into  Coin,  Dollars  or  Doubloons,  is  purGhasf|4  with ' 
other  articles  deetned  by  the  proprietor  equivalent^  and  tbofigh  one 
piece  of  gold  of  any  given  purity  must  be-  always  equal,  to  ano» 
ther  piece  of  gold  of  the  same  purity  and  weight,  it  d^es  not 
follow  that  they  will  be  ef  the  same  value  when  m^^asnred  by 
other  article :  when  in  the  etoie'day  and  dift  some  plaost  buUioa 
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will  be   often  dearer  in  the  momfng  than  in  the  evening,  like 
three  per  cents,  and  will  foUow  the  demand  of  the  market.    We 
have  suffered  enough  already  by  the  misconceptions  on  this   head 
'  —even   Mr.  Locke  was  deceived  by   it  5   and  by   carrying  this 
reasoning  too  far,  a  large  silver  coinage  was  issued,  which  in  a 
few    years   disappeared  with  a  loss  to   the    Nation  of   I  think 
2,700,000/. ^-The  late  Lord    Liverpool  made  an  attempt  on  a 
similar  principle  in  regard  to  a  copper  coinage.     As  soon  as  ift 
was  issued,  copper  rose  in  value  17  per  cent,  and  his  coinage 
disappeared.     We  made  something  of  a  similar  attempt  in   1816, 
and  4  millions  and  a  half  in  value  of  Sovereigns  and  half  Sove- 
reigns were  thrown  into  circulation,  which  in  a  few  months  dis- 
appeared likewise,  great  part  of  which  at  present  circulates  in 
France  recoined  under  the  name  of  Louis.     If  we  adhere  to  this 
.  absurdity,  of  adopting  identical  propositions  as  logical  deductions^ 
and  acting  upon  them  in  our  measures  for  restoring  a  metallic    ^ 
currency,  we  shall  merely  repeat  the  same  blunders  and  incur 
simitar  losses.     And  if  any  man   supposes  that  he  can  fix  the 
value  of  gold,  by  saying  gold  is  equal  to  gold,  let  him  merely  try  his 
reasoning  powers  upon  any  other  commodity,  and  then  his  preju- 
dices  about  gold  being  no  longer  in  his  way,  the  absurdity  of 
his  principles  will  flash  him  in  the  face/ 

rdo  not  think  it  a  more  absurd  problem  for  solution,  <  utrum 
Chimera  bombycinans  in  vacuo  possit  comedere  secundas  inten- 
tiones,'  than  the  problem — ^Whether  the  price  of  gold  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  identical  propositions  ? 

It  is  understood  that  silver  of  1-4-8  alloy,  forms  the  deposit  of  the 
Bank  of  Hamburgh ;  and  Bank  silver  is  always  Bank  silver,  and  it 
has  a  fixed  denomination  of  value  in  banco  money.  But  though 
that  denomination  of  value  remains  fixed,  and  the  price  of  banco 
money,  remains  nominally  fixed,  yet  the  silver  when  taken  from 
the  Bank,  sells  not  at  banco  price,  but  at  market  price.  Whilst 
the  silver  remains  in  the  Bank,  its  price  is  fixed  ;  when  taken  from 
the  Bank,  its  price  varies  in  the  market  according  to  demand,  and 
commands  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  the  coin  for  which  it  is 
sold.  The  Bank  itself  takes  in  silver  at  one  price,  and  issues 
it  again  to  the  owners  at  a  higher  price,  and  the  owner  of  course 
never  takes  his  silver  out  of  the  Bank  but  when  the  course  of 
the  market  enables  him  to  make  a  profit.  The  Bank  charges  for 
lodgement  and  assaying,  from  2  to  2f  per  cent. 

The  price  of  Coin  may  be  fixed  by  a  Mint  Indenture,  and  con- 
fined to  home  circulation,  as  the  price  of  fine  silver  may  be 
fixed  by  the  Hamburgh  Bank,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  Bank. 
But  when  coin  by  melting  becomes  bullion,  or  when  bank  silver 
is  taken  from  the  Bank  of  Hamburgh,  and  gets  into  the  marked 
they  become    subject  equally  to  the  variations  of  the  p^^tUip 
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and  follow  the  course  of  demand,  and  rise  and  fsdl  in  price  ac« 
cordingljr. 

-I  have  thus  tried  to  suggest  the  errors  which  have  appeared 

with  regard  to  the  nature  of  our  duoney  unit  or  standard the 

supposed  excess  of  the  issues  of  Bank  Notes — the.argument  which 
has  been  Induced  from  the  excess  of  currency)  at  present  over 
itsan^untin  1810— and  from  imagining  identical  propositions 
to  be  logical  distinctions. 

I  have  also  suggested,  that  the  real  cause  of  increased  prices 
of  bullion,  as  well  as  of  other  articles,  is  attributable,  not  to  the 
dxcesis  of  currency,  but  to  the  excess  of  taxation. 

I  have  suggested,  that  the  remedies  hitherto  proposed  to  bring 
back  our  currency  to  a  metallic  state,  are  ineffectual  or  pernio 
cious — ^and  I  have  submitted,  that ,  the  best  line  to  take  under 
existing  circumstances,  is  to  follow  the  course  of  the  market,  and 
the  current  order  of  things,  without  attempting  either  absurdi- 
ties or  impossibilities. 

If  a  system  for  contracting  our  currency,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
foidng  die  price  of  Gold  to  Mint  price,  is  to  be  inflicted  upon  the 
nation,  upon  the  principle  that  the  present  currency  is  excessive 
in  amount,  at  least  let  the  fact  be  proved.  If  upon  examination  it  is 
actually  superabundant,  retrench  it;  but  if  it  is  actually  deficient 
near  a  half  in  comparison  with,  the  proportion  of  other  times,  let 
us 'not  add  to  the  evil  and  pressure  of  the  existing  deficiency,  and 
act  as  if  we  resented  the  detection  of  false  views,  and  bad  logic. 

Above  all,  I  deprecate  a  starving  system,  which  has  already 
produced  great  distress,  lowered  our  funds,  augments  the  necessary 
amount  of  the  loan,  increases  its  interest,  and  which  has  thrown 
a  gloom  over  our  aflEsiirs,  and  spread  an  universal  terror  m  the 
niarket. 

Having  drawn  my  observations  to  a  close,  I  bee  leave  to  sug- 
gest that  possibly  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  decided  choice 
Setween  the  two  alternatives  which  I  stated  in  the  outset,  but  to 
act  in  unison  with  them  both.  To  regulate  on  the  one  hand  the 
amounts  of  the  circulation,  by  the  wants  of  the  income  of  the 
country  taken  in  its  most  extended  sense;  and  to  support  its 
v^Iue,  by  controlling  it  by  the  market  price  of  Gold,  properly 
regulated. 

We  must  recollect,  that  controlling  our  currency  by  the  mint 
price,  or  by  the  market  price#  must  equally  produce  fluctuations 
in  amount  and  fluctuations  of  price.  Steadiness  is  merely  nominal : 
standards  will  vary  as  the  articles  vary  to  which  they  are  standards, 
though  nominally  they  may  appear  invariable.  The  shore  seems 
to  recede  whilst  the  vessel  sails  away :  but  whether  the  shore  or 
fhe  vessel  be  fixed,  the  variation  in  distance  will  be  the  same. 
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Let  lift  also  tecdkct,  that  if  we  were  to  regohte  the  amottnt  of 
our  currency  in  Coin  and  Bank  Notes,  by  the  proportion  of  currency 
to  taxes  and  income,  wbick-  exi&ted  in  1790|  our  currency  now, 
i£  measured  by  taxes,  ought  to  exceed  100  miUions,  and  if  mea* 
sured  by  income,  90  mi&oos.  So  much  for  the  excess  of  out 
present  currency. 

Let  us  furthar  consider,  that  if  our  taxes  were  now  all  to  be 
paid  into  the  Exchequer  at  once,  and  on  the  same  day,  there  would 
not  on  that  day  be  left  a  single  shilling  in  circulation  for  the  wants 
and  transactions  of  Ae  country :  whereas  if  a  similar  regulation 
had  been  in  force  in  1790,  though  all  the  taxes  had  then  been  paid 
in  oa  the  same  day,  there  would  ha?e  remamed  a  greater  sum  in 
drculatkm  than  the  whole  amount  of  Bank  Notes  at  present  out« 
standing,  and  which  has  been  so  absurdly  stated  as  a  grievance  and 
an  excess. 

Let  us  also  reflect,  that  in  1790  our  taxes  were  in  proportion  to 
our  income  as  1  to  5 ;  whereas  at  present  they  are  only  m  propor- 
tion to  our  income  as  1  to  about  $i ;  and  u  taxes  seem  to  press 
upon  die  kingdom  so  much  more  heavily  at  present  than  in  1790^ 
may  it  not  arise  from  the  facility  of  paying  them  being  diminished 
by  the  comparative  deficiency  of  our  currency  i — If  our  currency 
were  extended  to  the  same  proportion  with  our  income  and 
taxes,  as  we  enjoyed  in  1790,  and  if  a  more  judidous  repartition 
of  our  taxes  were  made,  might  not  the  Nation  hope  €o  enjoy  as 
much  ease  m  every  respect  as  before  the  war? — ^I  know  not  viiiy 
the  country  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  pernicious  and  chillmg  system^ 
founded  on  the  assumption  of  an  excess  in  the  issue  of  Bank  Papery 
which  is  demonstrated  to  be  unfounded,  and  a  s^tem  too  which 
is  utterly  incompetent  to  produce  its  object  ?  When  I  advert  to 
tbe  comparative  burthens  and  abilities  of  the  country  before  the 
war  and  at  pres^it,  according  to  the  views  I  have  taken,  I  cannot 
but  indulge  a  gratifymg  hope  of  increasing  prosperity  and  diminisb^ 
ed  incumbrances,  provided  the  Government  will  continue  uni* 
fbnnly  an  encouraging  and  protecting  policy,  and  not  suffer  to  be 
introduced  a  principle  of  impoverishment  under  the  false  idea  of 
increasing  security.  When  tiie  Nation  is  made  to  understand  the 
question,  and  to  feel  that  diminution  of  currency  will  not  tend  to 
bring  back  our  gold,  but  will  most  certainly  augment  the  pressure 
of  our  taxes^  and  diminish  the  powers  of  production  ^  it  will  not 
be  so  dead  to  its  interests  as  not  to  deprecate  a  remedy,  which  can 
only  aggravate  the  inconveniences  it  pretends  So  cure. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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APPENDIX. 

THR  DANOBR  OF  FOKCING  A  KBTVKN  TO 

CASH  PAYMENTS, 

BY 

THE  EXPEDIENCY  OF  SOME  NEW  ARRANGEMENT 

OF 

THE  CURRENCY. 


Xufi  real  criterion  of  the  necessary  quantity  of  a  circulating 
medium  for  a  great  community,  is  its  adequacy  to  circulate  tfifi 
'whole  exchangeable,  annual  value  of  all  its  labour,  ingenuity,  prov> 
ductions  and  imports,  and  to  support  the  payment  of  all  its  taxes  aM 
of  all  its  expenditures  in  wan  And  the  relaxation  or  increase.  Qf 
demand  for  such  medium,  is  the  measure  of  its  deficiency  or  excesa* 

Our  Circulation  was  originally  purely  Metallic^  But  wbep  it 
vas  found  impossible  to  procure  any  longer  a  sufficiency  of  the 
precious  metals,  for  answering  all  the  demands  of  a  great  com- 
munity, increasing  rapidly  in  wealth  and  produce,  and  iniequisiti^ 
of  supplies  for  a  war  expenditure,— a  second  sys/m.  was  intrpp* 
duced ;  and  a  Bank  Paper  Currency  was  engrafted  on  the  basis  pf 
Coin,  which  formerly  constituting  the  whole,  was .  now  only  to 
form  a  third  of  the  currency.  But  to  give  this  currency  the 
appearance  of  perfect  solidity  and  intrinsic  value,  the  Bank  raper 
was  made  convertible  into  Coin,  at  the  option  of  the  holder  |  and  as 
it  was  hoped  the  public  would  prefer  the  Paper  to  Coin,  it  was 
conceived,  that  two  thirds  of  the  currency  might  be  always  kept  in 
the  market,  and  the  amount  of  the  circulation  be  doubled^ 

Whilst,  however,  this  system  acted  with  a  double  power  to  anp 
purely  metallic,  and  entirely  of  intrinsic  value,  it  was  controlled 
in  its  amount,  not  by  the  real  wants  and  demands  of  the  commf/mi^ 
ty%  ishich  is  the  ordy  true  controtd,  but  by  the  proportion  necessary  to 
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be  kept  between  Bank  Notes  and  Coin— a  principle  necessary  indeed 
to  the  system,  but  totally  irrelevant  to  the  general  theory  of  a  cur- 
rency. Whenever,  therefore,  the  kingdom  might  be  alarmed  and 
terrified  from  failures  within  or  dangers  without,  by  which  an 
unusual  demand  for  Coin,  the  valuable  part  of  the  medium,  should 
be  created,  it  would  become  necessary,  for  the  support  of  the 
system,  to  withdraw  Bank  Notes  from  the  circulation  in  a  double 
ratio  to  the  Coin  withdrawn :  and  hence  it  was  evident,  whenever  a 
pressure  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  demand  for 
Coin  increased  with  the  pressure,  the  Coin  would  be  exhausted, 
and  the  system  stop.  Thus  the  controlling  principle  of  the  system, 
being  formed  in  direct  opposition  to  the  theory  of  the  currency, 
became  its  destruction.  This  peculiar  and  essential  cliaratteristic 
proved  to  be  not  its  perfection,  but  its  vice  :  in  prosperity  it  had 
no  operation  at  all ;  in  adversity  its  activity  was  fatal.  . 

The  stoppage  of  this  mixed  system  of  currency  took  place  in 
1797,  when  another  system  of  Paper  Currency  was  resorted  to,  not 
convertible,  at  pleasure,  into  cash,  but  founded  on  the  ultimate 
solvency  of  the  Bank,  by  its  own  funds,  for  the  issues  made  to 
individuals,  and  by  the  funds  of  the  nation  for  the  issues  made  to 
government:  and  this  system  has  carried  us  through  the  war 
successfully,  and  exists  at  present. 

The  two  systems,  the  late  and  the  present  one,  are  both  founded 
in  mere  confidence^  their  common  parent.  The  first  presumes,  that 
the  Bank  Note  will  be  always  convertible  into  Coin,  at  the  option 
of  the  holder,  though  it  is  evident  that  only  one  half  of  the  circulating 
medium  is  actually  represented  by  gold.  The  last  presumes,  that 
the  Paper  Currency,  as  long  as  it  circulates,  will  keep  that  value 
in  the  market  it  was  originally  issued  to  represent,  though  not 
actually  convertible,  at  pleasure,  into  its  archetype  j  and  that, 
should  the  Currency,  by  any  fatality,  cease,  all  the  outstanding 
Notes  will  be  ultimately  paid,  in  real  value,  by  the  property  and 
funds  of  the  Bank,  and  the  funds  of  Government,  whioi  are 
pledged  for  their  amount. 

Ine  danger,  whicli  was  supposed  to  attend  the  former  system,  was 
from  the  disproportion  which  might '  arise  between  its  component 
parts,  by  which  the  advantages  held  out  from  its  power  of  aug- 
menting the  amount  of  currency,  was  compromised  and  lost, — 
whilst  the  advantage  of  the  present  system  is,  that  being ^unattack- 
able  by  distress  within  or  danger  without,  it  can  be  adjusted  to  all 
the  ordinary  demands  of  peace,  and  all  the  extraordinary  demands 
of  war ;  and  the  only  danger  attributable  to  it,  is  depreciation  by 
excess  of  issues. 

We  examined  the  controul  on  the  former  system,  and  found  it 
vicious :  let  us  examine  the  controul  on  the  present  system,  and 
see  whether  it  be  either  vicious  or  inadequate. 
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1 .  The  Bank,  which  issues  the  currency,  cannot,  by  any  possi* 
hility^/orce  any  of  its  Paper  upon  the  market. 

2.  It  never  makes  an  issue  but  upon  a  previous  demand :  and 
the  Directors  have  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  and  Parliament  upon 
them,  always  watching  their  conduct,  as  well  as  their  own  interests 
to  guard  them  from  indiscretion. 

S.  It  charges  an  advance  of  5  per  cent,  upon  all  issues  to  indi- 
viduals, and  never  makes  advances  to  Government  but  upon  parlia- 
mentary securities. 

4*  Its  advances  to  individuals  are  by  discount  on  bills  of  short 
dates,  which  there  is  just  reason  to  believe  represent  actual  value 
and  real  commodities. 

5.  Its  Notes  being  in  themselves  of  no  intrinsic  value,  and  only 
of  value  in  the  act  of  parting  with  them,  when  not  wanted  for 
the  purpose  of  circulation,  are  of  course  immediately  withdrawn 
from  it. 

6.  The  Bank  has  tests  to  show  whether,  the  quantity  of  circu- 
lating medium  is  too  defective  or  too  abundant. 

For  a  numerous  demand  for  the  discount  of  good  bills,  is  a  test 
that  money  is  scarce,  and  the  market  wants  a  fresh  supply — whilst 
the  paucity  of  demand,  is  a  test  that  there  is  plenty  of  money  in 
the  market,  and  that  discounts  can  be  more  easily  and  cheaply 
procured  elsewhere  than  at  the  Bank :  so  also  the  cessation  of 
demand  from  Government  for  advances  upon  parliamentary  securi* 
ties,  is  another  proof  that  money  is  plentiful,  and  that  Government 
can  easily  dispose  of  their  securities  in  the  market. 

7-  Whenever  the  return  of  Notes  upon  the  Bank  Is  greater  thak 
the  demand  for  new  issues. 

8.  The  Bank  has  every  possible  inducement  to  prevent  every 
excess  of  issue,  for  excess  of  issue,  as  it  would  depreciate  their 
Paper,  would  also  depreciate  their  prq/Us  proportionahly,  and 
would,  ultimately,  lead  to  the  discredit,  and  by  the  discredit,  to 
ihe  extinction  of  the  system. 

Such  are  the  guards  by  which  the  present  system  of  currency 
is  insured  from  excess,  which  are  formed  on  three  principles — ^the 
private  interest  of  the  purchaser  of  the  Notes  not  to  call  for  any 
advance  he  is  not  obliged  to  demand — the  private  interest  of  the 
Bank  not  to  compromise  their  institution,  by  an  excess  of  issue^ 
which  cannot  profit  and  may  be  destructive  ;  and  certain  infallible 
tests,  by  which  the  proportion  of  the  supply  of  currency  to  the 
wants  of  the  market,  may  be  known,  adjusted,  and  balanced. 

This  system  of  circulation  has  been  now  in  operation  for  22- 
years,  and  has  enabled  us  to  meet,  and  overcome,  every  embarrass- 
ment and  difficulty  which  continually  endangered  the  community, 
with  the  most  complicated  ag^pravation  of  pressure  within  and 
mthottty  nearly  diroughout  the  whole  period  i  and  the  system  has 
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to  faithfully  discharged  its  office,  that  the  Pound  BankNote^  which 
was  at  first  issued  as  equiTalent  to  the  Gold  Sovereign^  preserved 
its  relative  value  so  strictlyi  that  the  Pound  Bank  Note,  the  Gold 
Sovereign,  and  Gold  Bullion  of  equal  weight  to  it,  were  almost  at 
the  same  price  in  the  market  in  1815  and  1816,  as  when  the 
system  begun, — which  affords  a  complete  demonstration,  that  the 
variations  in  the  price  of  Gold  Bullion  during  the  war,  did  not 
originate  in  any  depreciation  of  the  Bank  Note ;  for  if  that  had 
been  the  case,  and  depreciation  had  originated  from  the  quantity 
of  Bank  Notes  ni  the  market,  the  depreciation  would  have  increased 
as  the  quantity  of  Bank  Notes  increased,  and  when  the  quantity 
was  the  greatest,  the  depreciation  would  have  been  also  the 
greatest,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  fact* 

It  is  still,  however,  conceived  by  some,  that  the  present  system 
is  vicious,  by  excluding  Coin  from  common  currency,  and  by  the 
Bank  Note  not  being  inunediately  convertible  into  Coin,  and  by  the 
excess  of  issues  which  it  is  said  has  taken  place,  and  the  conse- 
quent depreciation  of  Paper,  notwithstanding  demonstration  to  the 
contrary. 

Let  us  then  examine  the  process  which  is  to  be  taken  for  reviving 
our  former  convertible  system. 

It  has  happened,  sbce  the  commencement  of  the  present  system, 
that  Gold  Bullion  has  risen  in  price  above  the  Mint  standard,  which 
standard  price  the  Bank  Note  represents ;  and  till  it  can  be  per- 
manently secured  that  it  shall  not  exceed  Mint  price,  Ctjin  cannot 
be  brought  into  circulation.  How  then  are  the  advocates  of  the 
old  System  to  proceed  ? 

In  as  much  as  our  Coin  and  Bullion  are  of  the  same  purity,  and 
as  the  Coin  is  limited  in  circulation  to  a  maximum  of  price,  and 
Bullion  is  not  limited,*— and  as  Coin,  when  Bullion  exceeds  the 
maximum,  will  ever  be  melted,  in  order  to  become  Bullion,  it  toU 
lows,  that  a  principle  must  be  adopted  and  enforced,  of  keejung 
down  the  price  of  Bullion  to  the  maximum  set  upon  Coin. 

Now  a  circulation  formed  upon  this  principle,  is  an  evident 
absurdity. 

The  criterion  for  the  amount  of  the  currency,  is  what  has  been 
above  stated,  viz.  the  quantity  necessary  to  answer  all  the  demands, 
and  circulate  all  the  income  of  a  community  i  and  the  deficiency 
or  excess  of  quantity,  is  measured  by  the  increase  or  relaxation  oi 
demand. 

Whereas  the  criterion  assumed  under  the  system  whi<;h  is  to  be 
established,  is  the  quantity  of  currency  which  will  keep  the  Market 
price  and  Mint  price  of  Gold  at  par. 

Our  present  currency  being  founded  upQp  a  true  theory  of  sup- 
plying the  wanu  of  a  community,  admits  the  regjulations  which 
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have  been  stated,  for  contrdling  it$  excels  ^thout  prejudice  to 
the  system }  because  the^r  are  all  wisely  adjusted  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject  they  are  intended  to  controul. 

Buttne  arbitrary  fixation  of  a  maximum  on  Coin,  and  regulating 
the  quantity  of  a  circulating  mediumi  so  as  to  keep  the  Market 
price  of  Bullion,  which  is  ever  fluctuating,  within  that  maximum, 
is  totally  irrecondleable  to  the  true  principles  of  a  currency,  and 
is  the  application  of  a  rule  which  has  no  natural  connexion  what* 
ever  with  the  subject  it  has  to  govern. 

Let  it  be  asked  of  any  common  logician,  whether  there  is  any 
connexion  between  the  necessity  of  supplying  a  circulating  medium 
proportioned  to  the  whole  income  and  transactions  of  a  wealthy 
conununity,  and  the  identity  of  price  between  Coin  of  a  fixed  value 
and  Bullion  of  a  variable  value*  It  is  evident  that  any  attempt  to 
prove  stfch  a  connexion  must  be  preposterous. 

An  argument  has,  however,  been  made  in  this  manner.  Cola 
and  Bullion  are  of  the  same  purity:  equal  quantities  of  each  must 
be  therefore  equally  valuable:  but  if  Coin  is  limited  to  a  certain 
standard-price,  and  Bullion  is  not,  in  as  much  as  Coin  cannot  fol- 
low the  price  of  Bullion,  Bullion  must  be  made  to  submit  to  the 
price  of  Coin}  otherwise,  two  pieces  of  Gold,  which  in  weight  and 
puritv  are  the  same,  would  not  be  equal  in  value  to  one  another^ 
which  is  absurd.  Now  the  necessity  to  reduce  Bullion  to  the  price 
of  Coin,  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that,  as  Paper  represents  Coin$ 
it  will  not  also  represent  Bullion,  unless  Bullion  be  kept  at  the  exact 
price  of  Coin:  for  if  Bullion  »  allowed  to  be  dearer  than  Coin,  Coin 
will  be  melted  to  obtain  the  qualities  and  price  of  Bullion:  and  then 
Coin  being  driven  from  circulation  by  the  superior  value  of  Bullion^ 
Paper  will  be  no  longer  convertible  into  Coinj  wUch  would  be  m* 
inous.  As,  however,  reducing  the  quantity  of  circulating  medium 
will  raise  its  price,  and  consequently  the  value  of  Coin,  a  prmKnr- 
tionate  reduction  of  that  medium  will  equalise  theprices  of  Cna 
and  Bullion.  Q.  E.  D. 

Such  is  the  pretended  demonstration  which  has  been  made, 
by  introducing  a  system  of  Jinve,  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
tlungs. — But  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  necessity  of  furnishing  a 
circiidating  medium  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  whole  amount 
of  the  income  and  transactions  of  a  great  community  ?  What  con* 
nexion  is  there  between  the  two  propositions  above  stated  ?  How 
does  this  demonstration  refute  the  absurdity  of  measuring  the 
4iuality  of  a  circulating  medium  necessary  for  the  richest  and 
most  active  community  in  the  universe,  by  the  necessity  of  redu- 
cing the  Market  price  of  Bullion  to  the  Mint  price  of  Coin.  What 
relation  is  there  m  nature  between  the  two  propositions? 

What  then,  k  is  asked,  is  to  be  doner—lt  is  submitted,  that 
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the  best  way  to  obtain  truth  is  first  to  discard  what  is  evidently 
false.  Quit  an  arbitrary  and  inapplicable  measure,  and  embrace 
a  system  dictated  by  existing  circumstances  and  natural  reason* 

It  is  plain,  that  to  form  pur  whole  circulation  exclusively  of  the 
l^recious  metals,  is  impossible,  and  that  some  system,  not  of  mere 
intrinsic  value,  but  of  confidence,  is  to  be  resorted  to. 

It  is  plain,  that  to  circumscribe  a  circulation  by  the  identity  of 
price  between  Bullion,  Coin,  and  Bank  Notes,  is  absurd ;  since 
there  can  be  no  connexion  between  things  limited  and  things  un-^ 
limited  in  value.  The  principle  has  no  analogy  to  a  currency. 
The  very  apprehension  of  its  adoption  has  produced  great  embar-*" 
rassment,  and  the  enacting  it  might  involve  us  in  distress. 
'  As  many  persons,  however,  express  alarm  at  having  no  basis  to 
our  currency  of' intrinsic  value,  but  the  funds  of  the  Bank,  (whkh 
are  not  all  convertible  into  cash  on  demand,)  and  Government  se^ 
curicies,' (which  are  in  the  same  situation,)  ^ough  both  ultimately 
adequate  to  all  outstanding  issues  of  Bank  Notes,  some  new  ar-' 
rangement  might  be  made,  which  would  present  a  metallic  basis 
of  intrinsic  value,  payable  on  demand,  but  at  <the  same  time  would 
leare  the  currency  governed,  as  to  its  quantity,  by  the  real  wants 
of  the  community,  and  not  by  the  forced  par  of  the  Mint  and 
Market  price  of  Gold. 

>  Two  jrians  suggest  themselves.  The  first  is,  to  make  Gold 
Coin  circulate  at  the  market  price  of  Bullion, — the  prices  to  be 
fixed  from  period  to  period  at* the  Royal  Exchange  —the  duration 
kA  each  period  to  be  limited,  as  may  be  found  adviseable,  and  the 
prices  to  remain  fixed  during  each  period. 

'  The  second  is,  to  enable  the  Bank  to  pay  in  Bullion  all  de« 
tnands  for  exchange  of  their  Paper  if  above  the  sum  (for  instance) 
of  2.5/.  at  the  market  price  of  Gold. 

Bank  Notes  should  circulate  as  at  present,  representing  Gold 
Coin,  at  the  standard  of  3/.  Ms,  \0\d.  per  ounce,  which  is  the  le« 
gal  standard,  and  which  they  were  issued  to  represent,  and  do 
represent. 

•  By  either  of  these  plans,  the  Bank  could  always  afford  to  sup- 
ply themselves  and  the  public  with  any  quantity  of  Coin  or  Bui- 
lion,  because  they  could  not  lose  in  the  purchase. 
•  And  the  necessary  quantity  of  circulating  medium  could  be 
always  measured  by  the  criteria  above  stated,  and  which  are  now 
acted  upon  j  and  would  not  be  restricted  by  the  absurd  necessity 
of  contracting  or  increasing  the  issues  of  Bank  Notes,  by  the  va- 
riations of  price  in  one  single  commodity. 

The  first  plan  would  be  most  agreeable  to  those  who  wish  to  re-^ 
introduce  Gold  Coin  into  circulation. 

'  The  second,  to  those  who  prefer  a  Bank  Note  circulation  found- 
ed upon  a  basis  of  intruisic  value,  payable  on  demand. 
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If  neither  of  the  above  plans  appear  eligible,  it  is  at  least  hoped 
that  no  plan  will  be  adopted  for  unnaturalljr^^cfiig  the  Market 
price  of  Bullion  to  the  Mint  price.  If  the  Market  price  ever  de- 
scends naturally,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  to  the  Mint 
price,  and  there  continues,  the  plans  suggested  admit  the  due  ope- 
ration of  such  a  state  of  the  market  as  of  every  other.  But  any 
forced  system  will  soon  break.  Let  the  circulation  be  limited  by 
real  demand,  not  by  legislative  violence.  A  forced  restriction  of 
currency  is  as  much  against  the  natural  order  of  things  as  a  forced 
issue.  The  latter  leads  to  depreciation  and  discredit :  the  former 
to  stasnadoh  and  non-production. 

If  mere  is  still  a  strong  predilection  for  our  former  system^  let  us 
at  least  give  sufficient  time  for  the  experiment  to  be  tried,  whe- 
ther the  ordinary  process  of  events  will  bring  things  round  in  such 
a  manner  as  that  the  system  will,  as  it  were,  resume  itself. 
But  making  use  of  Parhamentmy  force  to  bring  about  any  system^ 
against  the  natural  tendency  of  affairs,  savors  too  much  of  the  ob- 
stmacy  of  prejudice  ^  and  when  it  is  consiilered  that  all  our  ma- 
nufacturing and  commercial  investments,  speculations  and  trans- 
actions have  been  formed  upon  the  presumption  of  the  continuance 
of  an  extensive  circulation,  and  of  great  pecuniary  accommo- 
dations, might  it  not  be  deemed  something  like  a  gratuitous  breach 
of  faith,  if  all  the  valuable  concerns  of  a  most  important  class  of 
individuals  were  sacrificed  to  the  support  of  a  sophism,  and  the 
best  interests  of  the  nation  endangered,  in  order  to  conjure  a  com- 
modity into  a  Coin,  and  to  transform  a  perpetual  fluctuation  into 
an  invariable  standard. 

Perhaps  from  the  variety  of  opinions  and  prejudices  public  and 
recorded,  and  from  the  supposed  difficulties  on  the  subject  of  cur- 
rencies, by  which  the  ablest  men  have  been  sometimes  puzzled 
and  perplexed,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  obtain  ai;iy  early  decision,  as 
to  what  shall  be  the  final  system,  in  which  the  country  is  to  repose. 

It  is  hoped,  ho>vever,  that  the  public  mind  be  satisfied  upon  one 
poijit,  that  the  Parliament  does  not  mean  to  act  by  arbitrary  force ; 
that  it  will  not  cramp  circulation,  merely  to  lower  the  market 
price  of  Gold  :  but  let  the  Bank  be  desired  to  act  with  the  same 
unfettered  discretion,  as  hitherto,  so  that  the  merchant  nlay  not  be 
driven  to  bankruptcy  by  a  false  theory.  Let  the  public  mind  be 
set  at  rest.  Let  it  feel  assured,  that  the  protecting  and  fostering 
hand  of  Parliament  will  aid  and  encourage  the  genuine  specula- 
tions of  commercial  and  manjufacturing  ingenuity,  and  that  the 
same  accommodations  will  be  continued  to  uphold,  as  were  sup- 
plied to  induce  the  investment  of  capital.  Till  such  an  assurance 
.  be  made,  all  efforts  must  be  contracted,  all  exertions  paralysed^ 
confidence  must  shrink,  and  general  prosperity  languish. 
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Sir, 

When  the  mutiny  bill  for  the  present  year  was  before  parliament, 
yott  justly  reprobated  the  practice  of  delay  in  promulgating  the 
judgment  of  courts  martial.  This  practice  is  doubtless  in  itself  a 
serious  evil :  but  it  is  one  amongst  others  of  far  greater  magnitude. 
It  is  of  little  consequence  how  long  sentence  is  concealed,  where 
few  hopes  of  justice  can  be  indulged.  As  your  attention  has  evi- 
dently been  directed  to  the  subject,  I  shall  make  no  apology  for 
here  addressing  to  you  some  observations  on  the  constitution  of  the 
military  tribunals  of  Great  Britain. 

I  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  more  glaring  defects  of  the  system 
have  escaped  your  notice,  though  you  chose  only  to  touch  upon  a 
minor  inconvenience.  There  are,  indeed,  few  professional  men  of 
either  service  who  understand  the  least  of  military  law,  and  who  do 
not  condemn  the  administration  of  it :  but  the  public  have  not  the 
same  opportunities  of  information,  and  for  them  do  I  chiefly  intend 
an  attempt,  to  expose  the  total  inadequacy  of  courts  martial  in 
their  present  form,  to  purposes  of  justice. 

Military  law  is  intended  for  the  cognisance  of  offences  in  the 
service,  which  are  of  too  much  importance  to  be  left  to  the  uncon- 
trolled judgment  of  individuals,  whatever  be  their  rank.  It  should 
give  redress  to  the  oppressed,  as  well  as  punishment  to  the  guilty: 
and  in  proportion  as  the  rights  of  the  citizen  are  laid  aside  by  the 
necessity  of  subnussion  to  military  authcNrity,  should  the  abuee  of 
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that  power  be  watched  over  with  jealou8y»  and  met  with  severiiy. 
Where  command  is  so  likely  to  lead  to  tyranny,  there  should  be 
afforded  a  ready  appeal  against  it.  The  punishment  of  frivolous 
complaints  will  always  be  sufficient  to  prevent  their  frequency, 
but  unless  the  court,  to  which  a  case  of  injury  is  referred,  be  so 
composed  as  to  promise  redress,  oppression  will  ever  be  trium- 
phant* * 

There  are  occasions  too  where  courts  martial  are  the  only  guar  .Is 
of  reputation  and  personal  honor :  where  there  is  placed  in  their 
hands  something  dearer  to  the  soldier  than  hfe.  The  enthusiastic 
spirit  with  which  a  youth  enters  the  service,  tlie  high  hopes  and 
dreams  of  preferment,  are  soon  chilled  in  the  pursuit  of  a  profession 
fruitful  in  disappointment  \  but  when  these  feelings  are  gone,  there 
is  yet  left  the  same  early  jealousy  of  character  which  a  breath  may 
tarnish,  and  which  to  question,  is  almost  to  destroy.  Reputation  is> 
the  officer's  only  possession  *,  his  existence  as  a  soldier,  his  happi- 
ness as  a  man  are  staked  upon  it*  How  then  should  it  be  guarded  ? 
Should  he  not  be  enabled  to  turn  with  proud  confidence  from  de- 
traction or  suspicion,  to  the  ordeal  of  a  court  martial  ?  Should  it 
not  be  such  a .  tribunal  as  will  assure  him  that  no  power  or  influ- 
ence can  bias  its  decision  to  his  ruin  ?  I  will  prove  that  wherever 
oppression  is  to  be  defended  or  character  destroyed,  wherever 
the  weight  of  rank  and  authority  is  against  the  accused,  the  present 
construction  of  our  military  courts  renders  them  a  frightful  engine 
for  the  Support  and  justification  of  misrule.  To  do  this  it  wilt 
only  be  necessary  to  state  the  composition  of  a  general  court  mar- 
tial, and  to  show  how  susceptible,  by  the  form  of  trial,  every 
part  of  it  is,  of  being  turned  to  the  worst  of  purposes. 

A  general  court  martial  is  composed  of  a  president,  not  less 
than  twelve  members,  and  a  judge  advocate,  usually,  and  alwavs 
in  cases  of  importance,  a  legal  character.  As  he  is,  though  with« 
out  a  declared  voice  in  their  decision,  unquestionably  the  person 
of  most  consequence  in  the  court,  let  me  first  describe  his  func-> 
tions  and  duties.  Military  men  are  supposed  not  to  be  very  deeply 
versed  in  questions  of  jurisprudence :  he  is  therefore  to  direct  the 
court  on  all  occasions  of  law,  evidence,  practice,  or  precedent, 
and  he  has  the  privilege,  if  they  do  not  receive  his  advice^  of 
entering  a  protest  on  the  minutes  against  their  opinion.  When  a 
disputed  point  of  procedure  is  to  be  determinedj  the  court  is 
cleared :  that  is,  the  prisoner  and  strangers  are  removed.  The 
judge  advocate,  who  is  prosecutor  whenever  the  charges  are 
Dfought  by  authority,  is  then  left,  with  whatever  stock  of  legal 
sophistry  he  may  happen  to  possess,  to  persuade  the  court  at  his 
leisnre*  He  also  himself  pleads  against  the  prisoner,  who  may 
not  reply>  or  examine  witnesses  by  counsel :  and  he  is  permitted 
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to  address  the  court  last  In  ciTil  tribunals,  howeref  a  corrupt 
judge  may  browbeat,  juries . are  not  easily  intimidated;  nor  is  it 
frequently  that  any  of  their  number  could  sufier  from  the  discoroy 
of  his  opinion  even, were  such  a  judge  allowed  to  be  closeted  with 
them.  But  in  a  military  court  it  is  widely  different :  the  members 
give  their  vote  under  the  eye  of  the  president,  the  youngest 
first.  In  such  a  situation,  if  they  perceive  that  it  is  a  government 
prosecution,  will  most  men  hesitate  between  the  sacrifice  of  their 
professional  prospects,  their  consequent  ruin,  and  a  desire  to  do 
justice  to  an  individual  i    I  fear  not  frequently. 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  nattire  of  a  court  martial,  I  shall, 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  suppose  an  instance  where  it  might  be 
the  object  of  those  in  authority,  whether  for  political  or  other 
motives,  to  procure  the  fall  of  an  officer,  innocent  or  gniky. 
Such  an  instance  may  occur  in  this  country,  however  remote  the 
danger  can  be  considered,  whenever  a  corrupt  government,  in  pur- 
suit of  despotism,  shall  choose  to  employ  this  ready  instrument 
against  any  individual  in  the  service  who  is  known  to  be  hostile 
to  their  schemes.  But  it  has  very  frequently  happened,  and  witt 
often  be  found  to  x>ccur  abroad,  where  such  a  court  is  always  liable 
to  be  misused  with  success  by  whomever  is  in  power :  it  is  conse- 
quently  there  most  to  be  dreaded* 

I  firmly  believe,  that  as  long  as  the  present  illustrious  com- 
mander-in-chief is  at  the  head  of  the  army,  the  defects  of  our 
military  judicature  will  not  with  his  consent  be  directed  to  impro- 
per purposes.  The  Duke  of  York's  justice  and  impartiality  are 
well  known :  where  his  efibrts  can  extend,  oppression  will  never 
be  tolerated.  He  has  well  earned  a  title  as  the  "  soldier's  friend,** 
which  will  not  easily  iperish,  for  it  is  engraven  on  the  heart  of  the 
widow  and  the  orphan.  Little  weight  can  attach  to  the  applause 
or  censure  of  an  unknown  individual ;  but  I  gladly  seize  an  occa-- 
sion  of  paying  this  humble  tribute  where  it  is  so  well  merited.  It 
is  at  least  sincere :  since  nO  advantage  can  be  gained,  no  imputa- 
tion of  flattery  will  rest.  But  it  is  of  small  avail  that  the  waters 
are  pure  at  the  fountain  head,  if  the  stream  be  polluted  in  its 
course.  However  the  exertions  of  a  commander-in-chief  in  Eng- 
land may  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  equity,  opportunities  of 
injustice  will  never  be  wanting  to  the  military  governors  of  our 
foreign  possessions  as  long  as  the  present  administration  of  marrial 
law  is  in  force.  The  influence  of  public  judgment  alone  is  always 
at  home  a  great  safeguard  against  glaring  oppression ;  but  it  is 
abroad  that  the  tendency  of  bad  laws  is  so  peculiarly  dangerous, 
where  tyranny  is  controlled  by  no  public  voice^  by  no  censorship 
of  popular  opinion.  It  is  then  that  character  may  be  blasted  before 
redress  can  be  sought,  and  the  bitter  mockery  of  justice  played  to 
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E'lTe  a  coloiring  of  law  to  the  wiU  of  an  individual  in  power* 
et  me  proceed  to  suppose  that  a  commander  on  a  foreign  station, 
from  whatever  motive,  may  be  base  enough  to  desire  die  ruin  of 
an  officer.  It  may  be,  as  occurred  with  the  unhappy  Byng  on 
a  wider  theatre,  to  cover  his  own  faults  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  subor- 
dinate person ;  it  may  proceed  from  private  enmity  ;  from  the  oppo- 
sition given  to  his  measures  by  this  officer ;  in  short  from  as  many 
causes  as  there  are  passions  in  the  human  heart.  Let  us  examine 
what  facility  the  composition  of  courts  martial  will  affidrd  him  in 
the  execution  of  his  scheme.  When  the  plot  is  meditated,  the 
object  against  whom  it  is  intended,  must  be  extremely  prudent,  or 
rather  astonishingly  fortunate,  if  he  does  not  give  the  show  of  an 
occasion  for  some  charge  or  other  against  him.  This  will  be  best 
understood  by  those  who  see  most  of  the  profession.  The  supe- 
ribr  will  then  be  careful  to' select  some  man  with  a  knowledge  of 
law,  and  -no  principle  of  rectitude  to  prevent  his  applying  it  to 
unwoithy  ends.  Every  one  acquainted  with  our  colonies  must 
know,  that  such  men  are  to  be  found  there ;  the  refuse  of  the 
attorneys'  den  in  the  mother  country.  We  will  call  this  person 
judge  advocate,  and  he  is  thus  constituted  prosecutor  ex  officio. 
He  will  next  choose  his  president,'  either  an  officer  ready  to  do 
whatever  he  .is  ordered  without  scruple  of  conscience;  or  weak 
enoi^  to  be  cajoled  by  the  judge  advocate :  there  is  no  w^nt  of 
either  description  in  the  service.  Having  laid  this  notable  founda- 
tion, he  may  erect  the  edifice  as  he  pleases.  Should  the  business 
be  very  glaring,  it  will  be  well  to  have  a  iew  trusty  members  ;  but 
generally  between' the  browbeating  of  the  president,  and  the  unop- 
posed sophistry  of  the  judge  advocate,  not  many  of  the  court 
will  have  hardihood  enough  to  draw  vengeance  upon  themselves 
by  fruitfess  exertions  in  the  cause  of  innocence  ;  or  perhaps  acute- 
ness  enough  to  detect  the  plot.  The  proceedings  are  opened ;  the 
judge  advocate  harangues,  calls  his  witnesses ;  if  they  are  perjured, 
or  interested,  the  prisoner,  not  allowed  to  cross-examine  by  coun- 
sel, will  have  difficulty  in  exposing  them.  The  prisoner  next  enters 
on  his  reply  to  the  accusation  :  tl^  inequality  of  a  contest  between 
the-  attack  of  one  who  is  accustomed  to  use  his  weapons,  and  the 
man  who  takes  them  up  for  the  first  time,  is  sufficiently  evident. 
If  the  prisoner  reads  an  address  which  has  been  drawn  up  for  him, 
for  he  cannot  answer  by  counsel,  the  efiect  must  be  languid. 
Should  he  happen  to  be  a  man  of  brilliant  natural  talents  and  flow 
of  language,  he  might  indeed  be  able  to  contend  with  the  judge 
advocate,  if  to  condemn  were  not  the  intendon  of  the  court 
Such  advanuges  even  dien,  could  be  the  lot  df  but  few,  and  laws 
should  be  made  fin:  all-.  When  the  defence  is  concluded,  and  the 
prosecution  his  eojojFediehe  benefit  of  leavmg  the  last  impression, 
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^  prifioiier  withdn ws»  the  court  is  cleared,  but  the  judge  adivoeate 
remains  that  he  may  keep  them  in  the  rif^ht  path  for  his  master* 
The  result  need  not  be  tcdd  ;  it  has  often  been  seen  in  the  nun  of 
merit  and  high  professional  distinction.  Can  common  sense  be 
blinded  by  calling  such  a  farce  justice  i  Can  the  nation  entrust 
the  honor  of  her  soldiers  to  such  a  tribunal  as  this  ?  There  is 
tlipost  evidence  enough  to  warrant  the  supposition,  without  depar« 
ture  from  charity,  diat  the  system  was  first  used,  and  is  still  re* 
tained,  as  a  welUcontrived  machine  to  undermine  in  the  dark, 
that  which  cannot  be  destroyed  in  the  Hght  of  day.  If  such  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  formation,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  see  that  it  be  not  the  practice. 

I  have  now.  Sir,  drawn  a  rery  faint  sketch  of  the  evils  to 
which  be  is  exposed  who  must  trust  his  honor,  his  hopes,  or  tn* 
tarests,  to  th^  guardianship  of  a  court  martial.  Were  the  pictuft 
from  a  skilful  hand,  the  effect  would  be  infinitely  more  staking* 
If  it  now  wants  perfect  resemblance  to  the  original,  it  is  only 
because  it  is  deficient  in  strength:  the  outline  is  correct.  I  hart 
stored  nothing  but  the  truth ;  and  being  unbiassed  by  any  paiw 
ticular  feeling,  have  dtawn  no  forced  inferences.  I  d^llenge  de^i- 
lual  to  any  of  the  facts  which  I  have  advanced,  or  the  condusions 
I  have  formed. 

After  au'  exposure  of  the  faults  ei  a  system,  it  may  natorrily 
be  demanded,  how  it  is  proposed  to  remove  evils  which  are  so 
readily  discovered.  To  explain  what  is  wrong,  is  always  less  diffi* 
euk  than  to  declare  the  remedy.  I  confess  that  at  first  sights 
il  does  not  appear  very  easy  of  attainment  to  render  military  courts 
fully  adequate  to  the  pure  administration  of  justice,  without  at 
the  same  time  loading  diem  with  the  weight  of  legal  forms, 
whieh  embarrass  and  delay  our  civil  judicature.  Simplicity  and 
ftispatch  are  so  necessary  in  courts  martial  that  they  are  aecondaiy 
only  to  the  great  object  of  justice  ;  and  their  union  with  it  forms 
the  desideratum  of  military  law.  Yet  I  am  convinced,  that  it  is 
only  by  approximating  the  form  of  military  trial  to  the  con* 
itittttion  of  civil  tribunals,  that  we  can  hope  to  accomplish  the 
ends  desired;  and  oaexamming  the  subject  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  intricacies  and  tardiness  of  EngEsh  courts  of  law  are  geneiuHy 
attributable  only  to  the  number  and  wide  variety  of  die  pmnts 
which  they  have  to  determine,  and  that  they  certainly  do  not  at 
all  arise  from  the  manner  in  which  the  comts  themselves  are 
composed.  I  am  particular  in  advancing  diis  obvious  remark^ 
because  the  proposal  of  iatroducing  trial  by  jury  into  courts 
mairrial  wiU,  I  knoW)  be  received  by  some  men  in  the  profesmn 
$4  if  it  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  all  the  objectiona  and 
jMMfeaiences.tlMit  have  tirer  been  £elt  or  cemplained  of  ki  Ae 
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^  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law*''  The  fact  however  is,  that 
until  the  cases  which  a  miliury  court  is  reqiiired  to  judge,  shall 
become  as  numerous  as  those  which  swell  the  common  bw  of 
England}  instead  of  being  confined  to  but  few,  the  fears  of  those 
gentlemen  are  groundless.  The  basis  of  the  plan  I  shall  offer,  to 
render  courts  martial  calculated  for  the  fair  judgment  of  appeal 
against  tyranny,  will  be  trial  by  jury ;  and  this,  while  it  aflbcds 
protection  to  the  oppressed,  will  not  be  the  less  vigorous  in  ks 
operation  against  the  guilty*  I  shall  as  concisely  as  possible  state 
the  ideas  which  I  have  formed  of  the  constitution  that  might  be 
given  to  our  military  tribunals  ;  bearing  in  mind,  that  in  subserw 
vience  to  the  great  end  of  all  legal  trials,  celerity  of  determination 
and  simplicity  of  proceeding  are  here  to  be  considered  as  most 
impc^tant.  I  would  have  three  officers  of  superior  rank,  with 
analogous  powers  in  courts  martial  to  those  possessed  by  the 
judges :  of  course  appointed  only  for  the  occasion.  The  dignity  of 
the  court  might  rest  with  them,  but  the  innocence  or  guilt  of 
the  prisoner  should  be  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  a  jury  of  twelve 
officers,  each  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  rank  with  him.  He 
should  have  a  similar  right  of  challeage  as  in  civil  law.  This 
jury  might  choose  their  foreman  by  lot,  and  when  they  retire 
to  pass  verdict,  the  safest  proceeding  for  themselves  generally^ 
and  the  prisoner,  would  be  to  give  their  votes  by  ballot.  Justice 
to  the  prisoner  would  thus  be  secured  ;  aqd  I  do  not  know  that 
unanimity  would  be  necessary  for  his  conviction--*three  fourths 
of  the  number  might  be  sufiicient  :  but  it  should  never  be  per^ 
mitted  to  the  judges  to  send  the  jury  back  to  amend  their  opi* 
tiion.  Let  the  judee  advocate  be  retained,  but  allow  die  prisoner 
to  plead  and  examine  witnesses  by  counsel,  and  the  former  will 
be  no  more  dangerous  than  the  attorney-general  of  civil  courts* 
In  fine^  judgment  shouM  be  pronoipced  openly  and  immediatelyi 
The  suspense,  which  is  frequently  a  severer  punishment  than  the 
sentence  itself,  and  on  which  you.  Sir,  expressed  the  opinioa 
it  merited,  would  then  be  spared. 

Now  I  contend  that  some  such  plan  as  this,  would  answer  ali 
the  ends  of  justice.  It  would  be  as  simple  in  its  fonn,  as  expeditious 
in  its  operation,  as  foicible  in  the  punishment  of  crime,  as  the 
present  system :  that  it  is  infinitely  prefeniUe  to  it  as  a  piotection 
from  the  abuse  of  power,  will- be  evident^  The  appointment  of  three 
superior  officers  to  sit  as  a  conrt  is  necessary  to  the  dignity  of  trial.; 
and  however  hostile  they  may  be  to  the  prisoner  from  the  maimer 
of  scflecting  them,  their  influence  will  never  be  sufficient  to  det^ 
the  jury  from  doing  thmr  duty,  since  the  particular  vote  of  any  of 
the  twelve  can  never  be  known.  The  jury,  unshackled  by  the 
dread  of  power  which  they  could  not  resist^  wilLgive  their  verdict 
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according  to  their  conscience ;  and  by  extending  the  ri^  ojf  chaU 
lenge  to  the  accused,  no  one  will  be  left  of  their  numbery  who  is 
come  prepared  to  condemn.  The  prisoner,  placed  on  a  par  with  the 
prosecution,  by  the  privilege  of  pleading  thro.ugh  counsel,  will  be 
fairly  judged  according  to  his  deserts ;  the  jury  will  not  have  the 
judge  advocate  at  their  elbow  to  control  and  bias  their  judgment : 
the  advantages  of  an  open  verdict  need  not  be  dwelt  upon ;  it  is 
demanded  by  every  principle  of  equity.  I  may  however  expect 
to  hear  an  objection  to  it,  which  is  as  easily  refuted  as  advanced. 
It  will  be  said,  that  by  immediately  declaring  the  sentence,  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  of  confirming  or  rejectit^  it  is  interfered 
with  :  this  is  a  fallacy.  The  crown  has  in  all  cases  the  power  of 
dispensing  with  the  further  services  of  an  individual :  this  power 
may  be  exerted  without  even  assignbg  a  cause,  and  subject  only  to 
the  construction  which  public  opinion  will  give  to  the  act.  As  long 
as  this  exists,  the  due  authority  of  government  can  never  be  weak- 
ened by  any  form  of  tpal ;  but  if  a  military  court  has  an  avowed 
object,  that  object  can  only  be  pure  justice*  The  crown  has  a  right 
to  decline  the  service  of  any  officer  without  the  shadow  of  a  trjal ; 
but  none  to  blast  his  character  by  a  mock  investigation.  Let  ,us 
not  then  hear  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  where  justice  is 
concerned.  If  courts  martial  are  necessary  at  all,  they  are  as  courts 
of  equity ;  and  the  molnent  the  weight  of  the  crown  is  employed 
in  them  they  cease  to  be  such. 

From  this  I  am  led  to  the  consideration  of  another  part  of  the 
subject — how  far  the  construction  of  courts  martial  wMch  I  have 
suggested,  will  answer  for  the  trial  of  the  private  soldier.  I  am 
not  quite  prepared  to  say  that  some  modification  of  the  proposed 
plan  may  not  here  be  necessary.  I  have  already  observed  tliat  the 
acknowledged  power  of  the  crown  to  dismiss  its  servants,  always 
enables  government  to  mark  its  displeasure  by  exerting  the  right. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  i)e  safe  to  disturb  this  right,  however  arbi- 
trary in  principle :  but  the  existence  of  it  destroys  the  shadow  of  a 
plea  for  refusing  to  officers  the  greatest  freedom  of  trial  when- 
ever legal  investigation  may  be  resorted  lo.  It  can  never  be  asserted 
with  the  show  of  truth,  that  discipline  will  be  wesdcened  by  any 
form  given  to  courts  martial,  as  long  as  the  crown  may  without 
explanation  dispense  with  the  further  services  of  an  officer,  and 
thus  remove  the  support  which  he  derives  from  the  profession. 
With  the  private  soldier,  however,  the  case  is  farotherwise :  discharge 
is  to  him  a  boon,  nor  a  punishment.  As  therefore  it  is  only  by 
sentence  of  a  courf  martial  that  he  is  tangible  for  serious  crimes, 
the  discipline  and  subordination  so  necessary  in  the  service,  might 
be.  somewhat  endangered  by  leaving  the  determination  of  his  guilt 
or  innocence  in  the  hands  of  twelve  of  his  own  class.     The  jury 
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• 
in  toch  courts  martial  should  therefore  in  no  case  be  below  the 
rank  of  non-commissioned  officers*  I  am  not  ignorant  that  this 
assertion  may  give'rise  to  the  imputation  of  denying  that  freedom  of 
justice  to  the  soldier  which  I  am  so  anxious  to  gain  for  the  officer; 
Dttt  their  situation  is  not  simihir.  I  have  shown  how  seriously ' 
the  latter  may  be  punished  without  trial ;  the  former  cannot. 
The  soldier  is  liable  only  to  be  brought  before  a  court  for  specific 
crimes  where  the  proof  or  disproof  is  easy ;  the  sphere  of  his  du- 
ties is  so  limited^  that  when  he  departs  from  it,  his  fault  must  be 
glaring.  How  diflFerent  with  the  officer  !  and  above  all,  the  offi- 
cer of  rank !  I  am  satisfied  that  the  caus^  of  the  private  will  be 
safe  with  a  jury  of  non-commissioned  officers,  who  are  men  with 
the  same  feelings  and  ideas  as  himself,  of  good  character,  and  able 
to  distinguish  tiie  right  from  the  wrong. 

Such  men,  Sir,  are  the  alterations  I  would  propose  in  courts  mar- 
tial ;  whether  they  will  be  deemed  practicable  as  a  remedy  for  the 
deficiencies  of  which  I  have  complained,  I  know  not.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, rest  satisfied  if,  by  directing  public  attention  to  the  8ubject9 
any  other  amendment  shall  arise  to  put  an  end  to  the  anomalyf 
diat  the  constitutional  defenders  of  the  liberties  and  independence 
of  a  free  country  are  alone  out  of  the  pale  of  the  rights  which  they 
guard  for  thdr  fellow-citizens. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
.  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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Upon  the  motion  of  Earl  Grey  for  the  adjonmment  of  the  dis- 
cussion for  a  few  days. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose,  and  commenced  by  observing 
that  the  proposition  of  the  Noble  Lord  ought,  if  there  was  any 
new  matter  or  new  suggestion  for  their  consideration,  to  ope- 
rate as  an  irresistible  caH  upon  their  Lordships  to  put  off 
the  question.  But  ^hen  every  one  was  aware  that  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Resolutions  had  been  sifted  from  time  to  time  as 
minutely  and  laboriously  as  any  jnatter  that  ever  was  discussed ^ 
when  the  evidence  on  tke  Table  was  known  to  contain  every 
thing  that  could  be  said  on  both  sides  of  flie  question,  when  the 
Koble  Lord  had  embodied  in  bid  counte^-rei^olttions  op&iions, 
which  he  was  known  to  hold,  and  which  he  had  frequetitly 
explained  and  defended,  when  they  were  even  made  the  subject 
of  correspondence  in  the  public  prints,  he  conceived  that  to 
d^lay  the  discussion  of  so  important  a  question,  would  be 
attended  with  the  greatest  inconvenience,  'without  affording  in 
return  any  adequate  advantage.  He  could  state,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  that  there  were  many  among  those,  who  doubted 
the  propriety  of  the  plan,  most  anxious  that  the  discussion 
should  be  brought  on  as  soon  as  possible.  Omitting,  there- 
fore, those  points  which  related  either  personally  to  himsehf, 
or  particularly  to  the  official  situation  in  wliich  he  stood,  he 
should  proceed  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  supported  his 
opuiions,  and  to  give  that  full  explanation  to  Avhidi  tiie  House 
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And  the  conntsv  w€ie  entitled.  In  doing  80>.fi8  be  had  alveadyv 
staiied,  he  shooUkeq)  tbe  general  mestm  clear  of  other  topics^ 
in  order  that  it  migh^  be  diacugsed  upon  the  ground  of  general) 
principle,  and  witbimt  reference  to  individuals^  or  the  retro-; 
spectiou  of  what  they  bad  done. 

The  question  was  in  its  nature  so  complicated  and  extensive^ 
and  in  some  of  its  views  so  abstract,  that  it  was  a  formidable 
undertaking  for  any  man  to  explain  it  undar  all  its  aspects 
ill  the  face  of  their  Loi^ahips  and  of  the  public.  He  would, 
endeavour  to  strip  it  as  much  as  possible  of  abstract  theories,, 
with  which  it  had  no  practical  connexion,  and  to  state  on 
practicable  grounds  the  princiide  on  which  he  conceived  the 
Question  to  rest,  and  on  which  (he  Committee  had  grounded 
ttieir  recommoidation. 

There  were  three  great  questions  to  be  considered  in  the 
discussion  of  this  subject.  Furst,  whether  it  was  expedient 
to  return  to  9ome  fixed  standard  of  value;  secondlv,  whether 
it  was  expedient  and  prac^pable  to  retam  to  the  ancient 
Uandard;  and,  thirdly,  bv  what  means  it  was  to  be  done. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  he  had  always  contended  thai 
the  measure  of  the  Bank  Restriction,  firom  whatever  canse 
it  originally  proceeded,  had  enaUed  this  country,  to.  weather 
that  dreadfiil  storm  in  which  she  was  tossed, so.  long,  and 
to  get  through  those  difficulties,  which,  without  its  assist-^ 
ance,  abe  could  never  have  surmounted.  But,  while  be  con-< 
tended  for  tfiis,  he  had  never  concealed  fiom  himself,  from 
their  Lordships,  or  firom  the  public,  that  it  was  a  measure 
which  could  not  be  acted  on  as  a  general  and  permanent 
part  of  the  system  of  this  country.  If  he  was  asked 
whether  it  was  a  principle  that  might  be  adopted  in  all  wars, 
he  would  say  that  no  former  war  bote  analogy  to  the  lasL  If 
they  could  s&>w  him  a  time  when  the  whole  Continent  of  Europe 
was  directed  by  one  man  or  one  government,  not  merely  to  me 
conquest,  but  to  th^  rum,  and  through  the  ruin,  to  the  conquest 
of  tUs  country ;  if  they  could  show  Urn  any  case  that  had  exist- 
ed,  or  point  out  fitom  any  probable  course  of  circumstances, 
that  any  such  was  likety  to  exist,  the  question  might  admit  of 
some  dispute,  fi'om  ttie  production  or  the  anticipation  of  analo* 
gQus  instances.  But  if  they  fidt,  as  he  did,  ttiat  the  circumstances 
were  extraordinarv  and  unprecedented,  and  unhkely,  at  any 
future  time,  to  find  a  parallel  in  history,  they  must  allow,  that 
the  principle  need  not  necessarily  be  extended  to  other  wars^ 
If  ever  there  was  a  case,  with  respect  to  whipl^  ^  could  be  said, 
that  e^cqtlio  probat  n^nlam,  it  was  this.  Thei^KSrycircumstanoas 
of  our  situation  fimub&ed  in  itself  the  strongest  presumption  that 
ill  never  could  be  looked  to  as  a  peonanooit  rule.    Whatever 
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«sieitictt3.tbe  cooulry  migll^  l>e  called  upon  to  make  under 
those  cin^slailcesy  th^  wiM  vnm  poBt,  aad  the  twie  bad 
come  at  lengdi  wlieii  it  wa£i  p#d|>ert»  eoMider  ^vrfaat  policy  oogfat 
ta  be  adopted  under  a  toteQ  t;hange  of  affiniw.  Pailiaideat  hi^ 
already,  by  providing  for  the  discMttnnaBoe  of  the  system  after 
Qie  first  six  months  of  peace,  prooouaeed  its  opinioil  on  the 
subject.  Itrhad  also  pronoonoed  its  opinion  since  the  peace, 
pavticidaiiy  in  the  preamble  to  tlie  Act  of  1816,  viwre  it  was 
declared  to  be  a  doty  to  the  coimtry  tiiat  tbey  should  return,  aat 
soon  as  it  could  be  done  with  safety,  to  Ikie  ancient  system^ 

The  first  question  was,  whether  it  was  expedient  that  they 
should  return  to  some  Jbced  iOindard  of  imhte.  This  wm 
the  important  point ;  (Oft  in  his  belief  the  great  mass  of  opposi** 
tion  to  the  measure  would  be  found  to  consist,  not  in  (he 
question  iMiether  they  should  retoui  to  cash  paymmits  sooner 
or  later,  but,  (under  whatever  disguise  it  might  bo  stated,) 
whefter  they  ^old  return  to  cairii  payments  at  all.  It  ^wat 
an  opinion  entertained  by  diany,  Afitt  tbeie  shotf  d-  be  nq 
standard  cf  value.  The  first  question  tibat  suggested  itsdf  on 
looking  at  such  an  c^iiiion  was,  whedier  this  system  had  ever 
bedd  acted  upon  by  any  civilised  country,  'firom  the  begmning 
of  the  world.  Besides,  he  would  ad&  how-it  must  oiMvate; 
They,  knew  the  disgrafcefld  measitfes  resovtid  to,  even  in  this 
country,  in  fonnertimes,  to  deprteiate  thfe  sttmdaKl  of  v«diie; 
but  even  that  alternative,  bad  as  it  was,  pi^fedented'advnntages 
not  to  be  found  in  the  rejection  of  a  standard  ^attogethcr.'  It  was 
a  diange,  an  alteration,  a  debasement,  of  tte  Standard;  but 
still  it  established  80mt(hing  Jixed,  in  the'  room  of  Some^thing 
dtatwas  also  fixed.  Nobody  <€  tnen,  he  bdieved,  was  ever 
enttosted  with  so  much  power  as  the  BiAk  of  England,  or  had 
less  abused  the  power  entrusted  to  them ;  but  would  Parliament 
consent  to  commit  to  thdr  hands  what  they  certainly  would 
refiise  to  the  Soverekn  on  the  fintme,  controlled  by  Pariiament 
itself— the  power  of  making  money  without  any  other  chedt 
or  influence  to  direct  them  &an  1h^  own  notions  of  profit  and 
interest  ?  The  Bank  of  England  issued  20  millions  of  notes^  fof 
which  the  public  had  at  one  time  paid  the  Bank  about-  one 
miBkm  a  year  interest ;  and  was  it  rational  ttiat  tile  public 
afarndd  pay  a  mSIion  a  year,  not  for  the  se<^rity  of  the  Baiik, 
but  f<^  the  Bank  makii^  uae  of  the  seciHrity  of  the  Nation  t 
Might  not  Ctovemmeot  with  more  propriety  proceed  to  issue  its 
own  notes,  and  save  the  million  a  year  to  the  public  ?  He  was 
fir  from  recommending  sudb  a  course.  Notimig  could  be 
inoto  unwise  flian  ibr  Government  to  eioct  itsdf  into  a  Gonw 
jtey  of  Bankers;  but  it'aeemed  to  be  more  reasonable  thmi 
the.othcr  course  to  which  h^  had  ym  aUuded.-'This  fM^  was 
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unquestionable  at  least-^tlMit  no  coontry  in  the  world  had  ever 
established  a  cnrreney  without  9l  faxed  standard  of  vaiue.  Tho 
standard  might  be  altonad  as  their  circumstances  changed — a^ 
they  beoune  richer  or  pocrar.  It  might  be  gold,  it  mi^t  bo 
siirer,  it  miditbe  copper,  or  even  irmu  It  m^t  be  any  thing 
that  had  real  value  in  it;  thouf^  the  metals  haid  been  prefemd 
for  this  purpose  by  the  general  consent  of  all  nations.  But 
it  could  not  be  paper,  which  has  no  value  and  is  only  promise 
of  vahie;  and  tiiiere  was  no  principle  in  morab  or  in  politics 
that  could  be  more  clear  than — that  in  time  of  peace,  and 
wittiout  file  existence  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed by  war,  they  should  not  perpetuate  a  system  which  could 
only  be  justified  by  the  difficulties  of  ttie  country.  And  should 
En^and,  the  greatest  conunercial  nation,  the  nation  in  which 
commerce  and  politiealec<momy  were  best  understood,  confer 
f^'die  first  time,  on  any  body  of  men,  whatever  may  be  (he 
purity  of  their  motives  and  conduct,  the  power  o{  making  momy 
acciffding  to.  the  suggestions  of  their  own  mterast,  or  miatthey 
CHNveived  tobe  the  intoreet  of  the.  public  7  He  wished  to  put  ^id& 
pfincq^le.in  (he  firont  of  the  debate,  as  the  ground  upon  which 
he  was  anxious  to  vest  aU  the  discussion. 

The  next  question  io  which  he  had  to  caU  their  Lordships' 
attentioiii,  was  as  to  the  expediency  and  -practicability  of 
retumuig  to  the  amient  timward  of  value.  Policy,  good 
fiiith^  and  conunon  honesty,  called  on  the  State  to  return 
to  this  anciant  atwdard,  if  possible. 

It  might  be  said,  that  the  debts  to  the  jmblio  creditor ;  were 
conlractod,  when  ttie  country  was  imder  different  chrcumstaur 
ces ;  but  such  an  aigument  wodd  apply  at  all,  times.  The 
Mgi^psinent  waa  to  pas  aocoiding  to  a  certain  standard ;  and 
those  who  ^aigaged  to  do  so  were  bound  by  that  engf^ement, 
if  they  meant  to  act  honestly.  Butth»  consequence  of  depart- 
ing fixMu  that  standard  was  not  only  objectionable,  as  between 
the  Stale  and  the  individual^  it  must  also  operate  on  the  en- 
gagements betwem  every  iadivi^hial  debtor  and  creditor  in 
the  country.  It  was  impossibie  m  either  case  to  enter  into 
calculations  of  individual  loss  or  gain.  Those  who  ent^ed 
into  the  engl^(enlent  did  so  at  their  own  risk,  and  the  State 
having  made  or  authorised  the  contract,  was  bennd  to  see  it 
fulfilled  without  reference  to  those  who  had  benefited,  or 
those  who  had  lost.  But  was  this  practicable^  He  was  pre- 
pared to  show,  thiit  it  was  not  only  practicable^  but  that  no 
pemwiient  inconvenianoe  could  arise  firom  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  he  recoounended.  In  the  three  last  years  of 
Aewar,  from  the  giMt  military  exertions  wUch  this  country 
made,  and  the  large  subsidies  it  granted  to  other  countries,  gold 
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Tode  And  remained  aft'  an  average  price  of  5/.  4^ .  per  onoce — 
bein^  a  rise  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  per  cent,  elbove 
the  standard  of  the  country.  When  peace  came,  the 
country  had  to  retrace  its  steps,  and  had  the  reduction  of  the 
price  of  gold  to  its  former  state,  to  accomplish.  In  1814 
the  exchanges  became  less  nnfkvourable,  and  the  price  of 
gold  was  lowered.  The  progress  of  its  retnm  to  the 
original  price  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of  Buona- 
parte, and  the  state  of  the  Continent,  consequent  upon  that 
event.  The  final  peace  was  concluded  at  the  close  of  ttie  year 
1815.  Accordingly,  about  the  middle  of  1816,  the  exchanges 
fell  to  par— and  became  soon  after  decidedly  favorable  to  diis 
country.  Gold  fell  to  Ae  Mint  price.  When  the  price  was 
stated  at  3/.  18$.  6d.  it  was  in  fact,  during  a  part  of  the  time,  at 
91. 16s.  The  difference  arose  from  the  determination  of  the  Bank 
to  have  the  exclusive  purchase  of  the  gold.  With  the  ex- 
perience of  these  facts  before  the  country,  it  was  absurd  to 
taflt  of  inconveniences  and  dangers  attending  a  similar  change 
of  things.  In  twelve  months,  the  country  suffered  a  change 
in  its  standard,  of  ftom  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent.  In  the 
whole  year' that  followed,  the  exchanges  were  favorable,  and 
gold  was  at,  or  below  the  Mint  price.  It  then  rose,  from 
causes  about  which  there  are  differences  of  opinion,  but  since 
that  time  gold  has  risen  no  Mgher  than  six  and  a  half 
per  cent,  above  the  standard.  Even  during  the  deliberation 
of  the  Committee,  and  notwitlistanding  &e  last  act  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Aestridtion  on  the  Bank,  gold  had 
fallen  to  4/.  6d.  being  only  about  three  per  cent,  above 
the  standard  price  of  the  country.  He  allowed  that  if  it  were 
proposed  to  return  to  cash  payments  within  a  certain  number 
of  months,  and  if  it  were  in  ccmsequence  necessary  that  the 
Bank  should  suddenly  contract  the  existing  circulating  medium^ 
such  a  proceeding  mi^t  be  attended  with  inconvenience; 
but  with  how  much  less  inconvauence  would  the  country, 
under  such  supposed  circumstances,  have  to  contend,  the 
ditference  between  the  actual  and  the  Mini  price  of  bullion 
being  only  about  three  per  cent.,  than  it  had  to  contend  with 
when  the  difference  between  tli^  actual  and  the  Mint  price  of 
bullion  was  20  or  80  p^  cent, !— In  this  view  of  the  question, 
it  was  stripped  of  a  great  part  of  its  difficulties. 

Now  wiUi  respect  to  the  Reports  which  had  been  made  by 
the  Committees  appomted  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  in- 
vestigate this  imjxnlant  subject,  he  certainly  had  no  righi  to  ob- 
ject to  any  person  exercising  his  opinion  on  those  Reports ;  but 
it  was  a  notorious  feet,  that  the  minds  of  many  men  were 
made   up  beiore    the    presentation  of  those  Reports.    He 
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fmderstood  that  some  of  &ose  who  were  the  most  adverse  to 
die  propositions  recommended  by  the  Committees,  had  dis- 
tinctly declared  that  they  did  not  want  to  read  the  Reports— 
Reports  on  which  those   Committees  had^  not  for  a  short 
time,  hat  for  whole  months,  bestowed  patience  and  attention, 
which  coold  be  equalled  only  by  the  magnitude  of  the  sub- 
lect  towards  which  their  inquiries  had  been  directed !  If  he 
had  been  successful  in  bringing  their  Lordships  to  this  conclu- 
sion— that  they  must  return  to  the  fixtd  and  ancient  standard  of 
value ;  if  he  had  shown  how  little  difference  there  ww  between 
the  actual  and  the  Mint  price  of  buUion,  an4  tlhat.  a  very  small 
exertion  would  therefore,  in  all  probability,  effect  that  object 
without  delay,  he  should  think  that  he  had  done  enough  to 
persuade  them  to  make  that  exertion.    But  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  Lordships'  Committee,  while  they  were  anxious 
to  obtain  flie  great  desideratum  of  replacing  the  currency  on 
its  old  and  esikablished  principle,  to  do  so  in  a  manner  the 
most  gradual,  and  tlie  least  likely  to  occasion  even  tempo- 
rary inconvenience ;  in  short,  to  adopt  such  means  of  attaining 
the  eod  in  view  as  might  divest  the  question,    as  much  as 
possible,  of  every  rational  objection    that  might  otherwise 
be  advanced. 

In  consequence  of  this  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee, they  had  adopted  a  plan,  which,  whatever  might  be 
said   against  it  in  other  respects,  had  at  least   the  advan- 
tage  of  operating    most    gradually    and    insensibly,    most 
eflSsctually  adopting  in  practice  the  principle  of  caution  on 
which  the  Committee  widbied  to   proceed.     And   yet,  their 
Lordships  were  told  in   the  Petition  which  had   been    re- 
centty  presented  by  a  Noble  Earl,    "  that  the  measures  in 
contemplation,  as  recommended  by  the   Secret  Committees 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  would  tend  to  a  forced,  pr&- 
cifdtate,    and   highly  injurious  contraction  of  the  circulating 
BMdium.^    Now,  as  the  operation  of  the  proposed  measures 
was  not  to  commence  until  February  next,  and  even  then 
only  enjoined  the  exdumge  under  certain  conditions  of  Bank  of 
lingland  notes  for  bullion,  at  a  price  somewhat  above  what 
is  now  thtj  market  price,  and  as  it  is  not  proposed  to  compel 
the  Bank  to  return  to  casU  payments  for  four  years,  he  con- 
fessed himself  at  a  loss  to  understand  hnw  such  propositions 
oould  be  termed  "  ^  forced  and  precipitate  contraction  of  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country." 

A  Noble  Earl  had  asked  whether  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Bank  at  any  time  to  bring  gold  to  the  Mint  price  by  con- 
tracting theit  issues  of  paper.  He  (Lord  Liverpool)  was 
aware,  that  although  this  was  a  most  important  branch  of 
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ttid  qudstloD,  it  was  one  on  which  it  waB  iMfficoU  to  ar- 
rive «tau  wiqiiestioQed  opinion.  But  be  believed  it  would 
be  fii^und^  oa  looking  at  the  Report  of  their  Lordships'  Com-^ 
mittQe,  Aat  on  the  examination  <^  practical  men,  there  was 
not  a  single  individual,  even  among  those  most  hostile  to 
file  plan  recommended  by  the  Cpmmittee,  and  who  enter- 
tained die  greatest  jealousy  on  the  subject  of  the  iMnesepit  in- 
quinr,  that  did  not  admit  the  fact  that  a  contraction  of  the 
Bank  issues  must  necessarily  have  i^  dfect  of  ve^deiing 
the  exchanges  favorable  to  thui  country,  and  of  lowering  the 
price  of  bullion.  .  The  point  alone  on  which  a  great  differ 
rence  of  (pinion  existed  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  was  the 
degree  of  mconvenience  with  which  such  a.  induction  of  the 
existing  circulating  medium  would  be  attended.  Some  thought 
the  •  inconvenience  would  be  considerable ;  odiers  that  it 
would  be  ins^inificaot:  for  himself,  he ^ever  could  ei^t^iain  a 
dopibt,  that,  if  the  circulating  medium  were  gold,  a  reduction 
ot  the  amount  from  GO  to  SO.  millions  must  increase  its  val^e, 
on  the  principle  that  the  value  of  all  property  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diminution  of  its  amount:  the  same  must  also  taj&e 
place  with  reference  to  a  circulating  medium  of  paper,  in  say- 
ing this,  he  must  be  understood  as  admitting,  however,  tiiat  other, 
cavises might  operate  in. cMnleracting  theeffect  of  such  a  re^ 
duction*  Wh«rt  he  maintained  was,  the  truth  of  the  general 
principle,  that  wb^iever  tiie  quantity  of  any  article  was  dimi* 
nished,  pro  ianto  its  value  was  increased. 

That  other  causes  might  operate  in  counteracticm  of  this  prin- 
ciple, was  evident  from  the  fieu^t,  that  the  Bank  did  last  year 
reduce  their  issues  of  poq^  three  niillions ;  and  that,  as  there  ap- 

Smrs  to  have  been  no  increase  in  the  paper  \^stted  by  Countey 
auks,  the  whole  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country 
was  very  much  reduced  in  amount ;  notwithstanding  wUcfa^ 
the  exchanges  were  more  unfavorablci  and  the  price  of  bul- 
lion was  higher  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  same  year. 
iTo  what  causes  was  .tjhis  to  be  attributed?  To  the  large  pe- 
.cuniary  transactions  on  the  Continent,  and  especiaUy  in 
France,  which  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  lliis 
was  a  proof,  therefore,  of  that  which  he  had  already  ad^ 
mitted,  that  tiiere  might  be  causes  4>oim(«;racting  the  effect 
of  a  reduction  of  the  oivoalailiig  medium ;  but  those  oc- 
casional counteractions  by  no  means  affected  the  gencsal 
principle.  In  such  events  the  reduction  of  issues  must  bo. 
mrther  extended,  and  it  will  at  last  produce  its  ^ect ; 
though  that  effect  mav  under  some  circumstances  be  ob^ 
tained  by  sacrifices  which  some  may  think  not  w<H:di  the 
expense  at  which  they  are  purchased. 
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*  He*  would  not  have  said  so  much  on  fhat  part  of  Ibe  sab* 
ject,  had  it  not  been  for  what  had  fallen  firom  the  Noble 

£arl ;  and  he  wonld  now  prooeed  to  the  consideration  of 

the  plan  recommended  by  die  Report,  for  eyentually  arriv- 
ing at  the  resumption  of  cash  payments. 

K  it  were  admitted,  that  the  resumption  of  cash  payments 
was  desiralile,  the  question  for  their  Lordships  to  determine 
was,  whether  it  could  be  accomplished  by  any  course  more 
gradual,  and  therefore  less  injurious,  than  the  course  reoom* 
mended  in  the  B^^i^*  What  were  the  merits  of  the  plan  there* 
in  suggested?  llie  advantages  of  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
these : — If  Parliament  were  to  call  on  the  Banl^  to  pay  in  cash, 
that  is  in  specie,  at  any  given  pmod,  the  BaidL  must  provide 
the  necessary  means  for  such  payments,  by  tfie  prescribed  time« 
He  believed,  and  he  fancied  it  was  also  the  beoef  of  the  Bank, 
that  if  they  were  called  upon  to  pay  m  cash  to-morrow,  Ae 
demand  would  not  be  great  for  inlmial  cin^ulation.  But  stfll 
they  must  be  provided,  not  only  with  suAdent  gold  to  meet 
the  chances  oftliM  exchanges  aetuaBy  being  against  them  for  a 
short  time,  but  for  ttie  furdier  demands  for  coin  which  fancy  or 
caprice  might  suggest.  Hie  Bank  must  therefore,  under  sudi 
circumstances,  be  provided  with  a  laige  treasure.  But  the  ad- 
vantage of  tiie  plan  recommended  by  Hmr  Lordships'  Committee 
was,  that  the  Bank  might  opm  with  a  much  smaller  amount  of 
treasure  than  if  they  were  obliged  to  coinmen<»  their  operations' 
by  the  resumption  of  cash  payments. 

The  next  and  the  most  strikiiq^  advantage  of  the  proposed 
measure  was,  that  the  Bank  wovdd  begin  to  pot  it  in  opera- 
tion on  a  perfectly  fisdr  principle.  Without  reeognising  any 
pennanent  depreciation  of  the  standard,  the  Report  recom- 
mended to  arrest  the  evil  where  it  was.  It  proceeded  on  tibe 
ground,  that  if  bullion  could  not  be  issued  at  once  at  the  Mint 
price,  it  might  in  a  short  time  be  issued  at  that  price,  of  4/.  Is. 
per  ounce,  at  which  it  was  when  the  Report  was  drawn  up.  To 
follow,  therefore,  the  suggestion  of  the  Report,  would  be  to 
make  an  earlier  beginning,  from  which  gradually  to  work  to 
the  unrestruned  payment  m  specie.  This  could  not  be  done  by 
means  of  coin,  without  such  a  diminution  of  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  coin  as  would  be  attended  with  great  inconvenience:  but 
with  bullion,  under  the  regulations  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee, it  might  be  done  without  the  same  objections.  The  plain 
and  intdligible  principle  of  the  proposition  therefore  was — not 
to  put  off  tiie  opemng  of  the  Bank  until  it  possessed  such  an 
abundance  of  cmi  as  would  meet  all  contingencies,  but  to  begin 
at  the  existing  market  j^rice  of  gold,  arresting  the  evil  where  it 
was,  and  so  gradually  working  to  the  desired  consummation.*—^ 
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If  any  doubt  could  iffLie  oa^  this  part  of  the  proposition,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  it  might  be  fairly  applicable  to  the  post- 
ponement of  die  period  when  it  was  proposed  tliat  the  operation 
of  the  measure  should  commence.  It  might  be  asked,  **  Why 
postpone  it  so  long.) — If  we  are  to  begin  with  the  market 
price  of  bullion,  why  not  commence  at  the  earliest  day  on  which 
it  may  be  practicable  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect  ?  "  He  really 
thought,  that  on  the  first  view  of  the  subject,  it  was  difficult  to 
meet  that  question.  , 

He  could  see  no  reason  for  not  taking  something  higher  than 
'  the  present  market  price  of  bullion,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
measure,  and  making  it  immediately  operative,  were  it  not 
for  the  two  circumstances  of  the  great  repayments  that  it  ap^ 
peared  advisable  to  make  of  the  advances  from  the  Bank  to  the 
public,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  considerable  loan ;  both  of 
which  would  counteract  the  advantages  that  might  otherwise 
result  from  the  proceeding. 

With  respect  to  those    Bank  advances,  their  Bordships 
would  see  in  the  Report,  that  the  Bank  Directors  stated 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  their  being  repaid  by  Gov^n- 
ment.    But  if  the  opinion  which  prevaUed  in  a  large  part 
of  the  city  of  London  on  that  subject  could  be  accurs^ly 
ascertained,  he  believed  it  would  be  found  that  the  greatest 
jealousy  existed  on  the  subject  of  that  repayment.    He  fairly 
confessed,  that  if  there  were  to  be  no  alteration  in  tiie  system, 
he  should  consider  that  jealousy  to  be  well  founded ;  for  he 
bcSieved  no  merchant  or  other  individual,  however  respectaUe 
the  Bank  of  England  (and  no  man  was  less  inclined  to  deny 
its  respectability  than  himself),  but  would  rather  that  the  cir- 
Culatnig  medium  of  the  Bank  should  be  partially  founded  on 
Grovemment  security ;  respecting  which  there  could  be  no  par- 
tiality or  favor,  or  caprice,  than  that  the  whole  of  it  should  be 
issued  upon  commercial  discount.    As,  however,  the  Bank 
was  to  be  called  upon  gradually  to  resume  cash  payments,  the 
gradual  repayment  to  tibe  Bank  of  a  portion  of  the  advances 
ihade  to  Grovemment  seemed  to  lum  to  be  a  just  proceeding. 
The  advances  of  the  Bank  to  Govemmaat  amounted  at  this  time 
to  less  than  20  millions,  and  it  would  be  seen  by  the  evidence 
that  the  Bank  had  recently  considered  a  reduction  to  that  amount 
as  sufficient.  It  is  true  that  a  part  of  the  balances  of  Government 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  had  since  been  taken  from  them :  for 
this  an  allowance  should  be  made.    In  his  opinion,  the  repay- 
ment of  five  or  six  millions  was  all  tiiat  the  Bank  had  a  right 
to  expect.    Ue  did  not  think  that  they  had  a  right  to  demand 
ten  millions.     He  was  bound  to  say,  that  the  repayment  of 
guch  a  sum  did  not  appear  to  him  necessary ;  aKbough  he  vrwl 
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so  anxioms  to  lemore  all  preteniie  or  exctme  against  the  exeeu*^ 
tiOB  of  Hie  proposed-plan  at  the  earlieflt  possible  period,  that 
in  bis  opinion  it  ought  to  be  accorded.  Bert  he  ha^  an  iwdoobt- 
ed  right  to  declare,  with  vefevence  to  the  interests  both  of  Govem- 
ment  and  of  the  Bank  itself,  that  the  repayment  ought  not  to  be 
sudden.  In  the  reports  of  the  Committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  a  gradual  and  not  an  immediate  repayment  of 
those  advances  was  recommended.  If  done'  gradually,  he  was 
persuaded  that  no  injurious  effects  whatever  would  result  from  it. 

lliere  was  another  point  to  which  he  wished  to  advert,  nanie-^ 
ly,  the  reduction  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank.  He  did  not  believe 
that  any  such  reduction  would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
lowering  the  price  of  buDion,  and  enabling  the  Bank  to  provide 
themselves  with  it  for  the  purpose  prescribed  in  the  proposed 
plan.  Even  those  who  differed  the  most  fimm  the  Ck>mmittee  on 
the  other  parts  of  the  subject,'  agreed  that  tiie  contlnuatioh 
of  the  Bank  issues  at  their  present  amount  would  be  sufficient 
eventually  to  bring  the  exchange  in  our  favor.  This  fact 
also  deserved  consideration,  namely,  that  when  their  Lord- 
ships' Committee  began  to  sit,  bullion  was  4/.  9s.  an  ounce ;  . 
at  the  present  moment  it  was  only  41.  Os.  6d.,  and  this  fall  had 
taken  place  from  natural  causes,  and  without  any  reduction 
of  Bank  issues.  On  that  point,  therefore^  he  experienced  no 
alarm.  It  formed  no  part  of  the  proposed  system,  that  the  re- 
duction of  Bank  issues  should  be  sudden.  On  the  contrary,  by 
pursuing  the  plan  recommended  in  the  Report,  it  would  be  so 
gradual  as  to  occasion  no  inconvenience  whatever  to  the 
trading  community.  One  great  object  of  repaying  to  the  Bank 
so  laige  a  portion  of  the  advances  made  to  Government,  was  to 
enable  them  to  purchase  bullion,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  place  of  the  paper  gradually  withdrawn. 

On  the  subject  of  the  amoimt  of  circulating  medlmn  necessary 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  various  transactions  of  the  country 
without  difficulty,  much  difference  of  opinion  naturally  existed. 
It  would  be  found  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  of  ttie  witnesses 
examined  by  the  Committee,  that  the  commercial  world  would 
be  always  agafaist  the  resumption  of  cash  payments ;  as  it  would 
diminish  the  facility  with  which  they  at  present  obtained  ac- 
commodation. Several  individuals  had  communicated  to  the 
Committee  then-  opinion  of  the  amount  of  specie  which  would  be 
necessary  on  the  resumption  of  cash  payments.  Among  the  rest, 
«  very  able  evidence  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Alexander  Barings 
than  whose  statements  and  sentiments  on  the  whole  of  tUs  im- 
portant subjecH,  he  (Lord  Liverpool)  had  never  heard  any  thing 
more  intelligent  and  Compieli^sive.  FVom  that  genfleman's 
4t|^ioD,  howev^,  on  the  amount  of  specie  that  would  be  neces- 
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saiy^  nader  thedrcoBistaDoes  whidi  he  had  jndt  described,  he 
ceitainly  diffeied  materteOy  9  but  he  agreed  with  him  and  wifli 
odKors  as  to  the  advantages  which  the  existing*  system  had  pro- 
duced during  the  war.  It  had  enabled  the  country  to  make  effi>its 
to  which  its  means  would  otherwise  not  have  been  equal.    He 
readily  admitted  likewise  that  in  peace  Ae  same  system  afforded 
facilities  to  comni^roe  whidi  it  would  not otiierwise  enjoy.  Whfle 
the  Bank  of  England  was  not  bound  to  pay  its  notes  in  caiA ; 
while  it  could  regubiteits  issues  merely  by  w  convenience  of  iine 
public,  and  by  ti^se  issoesacDOihmodate  atdiscretimi  mercantile 
mdividualsy  of  spun^oapital^  itwoald  go  greater  lengths  in  doing 
SO,,  than  it  wouldv^poteie  t»  do  if  it  were  under  me  necessity 
of  r^nolatiiif  itn  issues  by'  the  price  of  gold.    A  facility  was, 
fiiereby»  given  to  mershilntft  under  ttie  existing  system,  which 
they  would  certaii^y  be.seny  to  loas*    He  would  go  a  step 
furuier.    The  esisti^i^  ^slem  ai^peaved,  under  certain  circum- 
stances^  to  be  favorsd^le  to  the  public  at  large.    In  the  event 
of  any  distress^  the  Bmik,  coidd  go  on  with  its  issues,  so  fliat 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  poor  should  not  be  poorer, 
and  that  distress  might  meet  witli  relief.    Undoubtedy  this  must 
frequently  have  the  ^fect  of  imtigating  evii,  of  obnating  di^ 
ficm^>    aqd   of  ditimishing  ten^orary  suffering.     It  must 
U&ffisaSkY  give  ease  and  facility  to  commercial  transactions^ 
and  liable    individnals  migaged  in  tiioae  transactions  to  sur* 
mount  obstacles  which  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  circulation 
woidd.  be  insupetraMe.    But  it  was  by  no  means  an  unmixed 
good^.    On  tb^  contcury,  it  was  attended  with  great  disadvan- 
tages.    The  consequence  of  it  was  too  often  an  encomrageinent 
to  ^p^cpbutjkCBijt  to  nnsowDd  dediagSy  to  ttie  accumulation  of 
fictitiep^  fpapitai;  £rpm  all  of  which,  in  the  course  of  agiven 
number  of  years,  a  greater  quantity  of  evil  would  probably 
i^cri^e  tha^  of  real  advantage.   £vmi>  therefore,  on  thai  narrow 
ground,  although  no  one  could  deny  tiiat  theetistHig  system  gave 
oi^asipnal  and  valnable  faioilities  to  trade,  yet  It  was  manifest 
thi»k  on  the  lof^  runit  tonded  to  destroy  that  solM  and  secitre 
f&undation  on  which  the  commeroe  of  a  great  nation  ought  to 
rest    To  retumto  acurrracyaf  etandaid  value,  might  be  in 
s.Qme  degree  to  limit  niercantile  transactions,  but  it  would  be 
to  'place  tiieai  on  a  firm  and  h<warable  baisis.    People  would 
know  where  they  were. 

From  the  beginning  be  had  beeO'  of  opinion,  that  w^cetild 
never  get  back  to  our  anc^nt  system  of  cutieiicy>  without 
temporary  incrarvenience.  The  oolv  question  was,  whether 
it  would  be  wise  tp  adjouni  tiie  evilrdaf.  Even  bv  the  vcary 
i^ppointment  of  the  Coiraiittee  to  investigate  this  sutiject,  some 
temporary  inconvenience  had  been  incurred^    But  if  furfter 
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proceedings  were  to  be  adjotimed  for  a  year  longer^  the  same 
GomseiBast  be  reeommmoed,  aad  the  present,  wMcb' would 
tbm  be  a  grataitona  incanveniende,  9iiist  be  again  submitted  to. 

There  was  one  point  of  great  impoMmee,  and  to.  which 
he  wished  the  more  parttcidarly  to  edl  their  liordshipi^  atten- 
tion,  because  he  knew  that  it  was  one  which  had  made  a 
greater  impr^sion  on  the  minds  of  some  paisons  flian  any  other 
circumstance.  He  meant  the  comparison  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  present  day  with  the  circnkting  medionf  of 
fonner  times.  The  aigmncn^  whidi  at  the  first  view  was 
sufficiently  captivating,  he  would  endeatom*  to  state  in  as  strong 
a  manner  as  be  was  able;  It  was  assumed  that  flie  circulating 
medium  at  this  tiiiie  was  not  greater  thsn  it  wai^  inl797,  ante- 
cedent to  the  Baid;  Bestrictioii--and  it  wM  asked  whether  it 
was  possible  fliat  the  ciraoIalKiti  cetidd  therefore  be  excessive 
or  even  sufficient.  Now  he  adnntted  that  the  whole  circula-* 
ting  medium  was  not  skeater  at  present  Ihan  in  tbe  year  1797/ 
or  ev^iin  the  year  VS2,  before  the  war;  that  the  revenue 
had  been  augmented  inr  the  intemd  from  18  miHiOns  to  more 
than  60  millions ;  that  the  commenee  of  the  coufltrj^  had;  tripled 
orqpiadru]ded;  that  tteagifcultetal  and  other  frani^ctiotts  may 
have  increased  in  equal  pffopoftidns;  andyet  it 'Was  possible 
liiat  the  same  amount  of  ejuenlating  ineditnn  which  existed  at 
tbe  first  period  mij^  be  suffidiont  at  the  last^  or  mi^  even 
be  excessive^  though  be  did  not  say  that  it  was  ei^cesl^e^  at  the 
present  moment. 

'  The  whple  fallacy  of  the  argument  to  which  be  refeited;  had^ 
arisen  from  not  considerh^  the  great  difi^renee  bet«^een  a  me- 
tallic and  a  paper  circulation. 

.  Before  tbe  war  tbe  circulation  (assumil^  it  to  have  been  50 
millions)  consisted  of  30  millions  of  gold,  and  about  20  millions 
of  paper. 

'  It  now  consisted  (independent  of  the  silver  ecnnage'  for  sma9 
payments)  of  about  60  nnllious  of  paper.  ' ' 

Previous  to  the  close  of  tiie  American  war  there  were  fe^ 
Country  Banks,  lliey  were  ccmfineft  to  the  great  commercial 
towns,  and  to  some  of  the  large  eitiea. 

Tbe  Country  Bank  system  grew  up  infect  between  ttat  period 
and  the  commracement  oi  th^  succeeding  war.  Until  Ihis  sys- 
tem had  made  coosideorable  proip^ress^the  tra&Mctionsfhroughout 
the  country  were  in  a  great  measure  carried  on  by  smafl  hoards' 
of  UfOuey.  Individual  received  their  rents  in  specie,  and  kept 
a  considerable  amount  of  specie  by  them  to  pay  their  bills  as 
tbeyeamein.  But  by  the  extension  oftlie  banking  syst^n/ 
the  habit  of  k^ping  specie  is  abnosi  whoUy  done  away.  There- 
ii»  now  scarcely  such  a  thmg  as  dead  capital,  except  the  small 
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pBopostifiOL  wincli  is  kept  ia  the  lespecfiw  bfuika.  BeiMw^  6q 
jpuocr  of  paper^  by  its  easy  conyDyanoe  aad  faratiHfniBwkm»  en-^ 
aides  a  ssoall  amount  rf  it  to  penom  vnny  tuoani  the  same 
operation  which  an  equal  quantity  of  gold  or  sUvercan  perfiotnu 

In  addition  to  these  circumstances  commercial  ingemiity  has 
since  devised  a  variety  of  means  by  which  the  greatest  and  most 
complicated  transactions  may  be  canoed  on  by  the  smallest 
quantity  of  paper* 

He  would  in  the  first  place  beg  leave  to  read  a  note  which 
would  be  found  in  the  very  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Colquhoun^ 
which  refers  to  the  evidaice  that  was  collected  on  this  part  of 
the  subject  before  the  Bullion  CiMnmittee  in  1810« 

'^  A  refinement  in  giving  vdocity  to  the  circmlatrng  medium^ 
by  UJBVting  many  bankers  into  one,  for  thehr  private  convenience, 
is  practised  by  abcMit  two-thirds  of  tbe  71  private  batdsers  of 
the  metrqpoliSy  comprising  chiefly  those  who  reside  in  the  city. 
Aceordiog  to  the  Beport  of  the  BuUion*  Committee,  the  daily 
payments  made  to  theg^  bankers  (46  in  number)  amount  on 
^  average  to  4,700|000/.  If  that  sum  were  to  be  paid  daily 
by  one  debtor  to  his  creditor^  without  tke  intervaition  of  bank- 
ing, and  in  coins,  even  of  gold  of  one  guinea  each,  the  multitude 
of  people  that  would  be  required  to  0(mvey  the  specie  from 
place  to  place  would  crowd  the  metropolis  from  one  end  to 
the^otber,  since  even  mere  than  4,700,000/.  would  probably  be 
wanted.  To  make  payments  in  all  the  variety  of  sums  whieb 
would  be  necessary  by  the  customers  of  the  whole  71  bankers 
and  the  Bank  of  Eng^d,  it  nuf^  require  five,  ten,  or  peihaps' 
twenhr  times  4,700,!(W0/.  daily.  As  the  matter  however  is  con* 
trived,  instead  of  ibis  enormous  sum  of  4,700,000/.  in  coin,  these 
daily  paymeqts,  araioimting  in  a  year  to  fourtem  hundred  and 
fifty^-^evmi  millions,  are  made  by  means  of  the  compamtivdy 
trifling  sum  of  220,000/.  daily  for  310  days,  or  sixty-eight  mil- 
lions .yearly.  The  merchants  agree  that  their  orders  on  their 
respective  bankers  shall  not  be  presented  until  the  end  of  the 
djAy,  when  these  46baabtt8  meet  and  setde  and  exchange  all 
tiie  drafts  ai«|  orders  on  eadi  other,  paying  the  difiei:eQce  in 
Bank  notes,  which  is  calculated  to  amount  on  an  average  to. 
320,000/.  a  day.  If  about  two4hkds  of  the  private  banko^  in 
I^mdon  pay  one  thousand  five  hundrod  millions  yearly  for  a 
^fwt  >of <thetr  custom^s,  how  much  must  that  yearly  sum  be  m- 
creased  by  what  the  whole  of  the  Bankers  and  the  Bank  of  Eng-* 
land  pay,  including  the  pubMc  revmue  and  loans,  tlie  latter 
i^SLceeiUpigjime  hundbred  millions  alone  ?  When  it  4s  considered 
filsQ  that  the  vast  and  almost  incalculable  nimiber  of  payments 
jur^aJll  accom^hed  by  meaas  of  about  twenty  miUiond  in 
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9a^  notv,  tib  velocitjr  of  ita  lomniktMRii  wffl  ^ppMUr'to  lie 
jttost  truly  MxNiiahibg^'' 

It  will  be  seen  flmt  Iqr  tlie  amoiiKeneiitfl  to  whidi  alhuricraift 
here  made,  the  sum  of  f&OfiOOl.  diily  perfonns  the  opefatiaii'of 
nearly  5^000,000/.  or  90  timea  its  amomit. 

But  he  had  Airth^  information  to  lay  before  the  house  nqran 
this  very  important  bnuich  of  the  snbjeet. 

It  appeared  by  the  papers  before  ttiem^  Ihat  the  oveiage 
cifculation  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in  flie  year  1818  was 
about  27,000,000« 

jEIe  had  called  for  an  account  of  the  number  of  Bank  notea 
and  Bank  post  bills  of  each  d^M>mination»  issued  in  Hiat 
year,  and  he  found  they  amounted,  togefhet  vMk  those  re- 
issued, to  betweai  25  and  26  millions  in  number,  and  Oat  thcf 
emission  fr<mi  the  Bank  of  these  notes  of  all  desciqrtiona 
in  the  course  of  the  year  amounted  in  yalue  to  nearly 
240,000,000/.  Ofthesettiel/.notesoonstituteaboutaOmiHiona 
— ^the  21,  and  51.  notes,  which  had  no  existmce  in  178S,  about  10 
millions  more — and  the  remaining  210>000,000  may  be  com-t 
pared  with  a  similar  account  made  up  cnf  the  ciroubitioii  in  the 
year  1792. 

.  It  will  perhaps  snrprise  the  House  when  titoy  leam  tiiat  of 
die  circulfdion  of  the  larger  notes  in  Had  year  1818,  the  number 
of  1000/.  Bank  notes  akme  amount  to  112,000,  and  repfesent 
in  theii  issue  from  the  Bank,  112,000,000/. :  that  ii,  neuiy  ttie 
half  in  value  of  the  whole  of  the  Bank  issue  in  ttet  year. 

In  the  year  1782,  Oie  number  of  notes  wsb  810,900,  wUeH 
represented  in  their  issue,  nearly  75,000,000^  sterling.  The 
number  of  1000/.  notes  was  in  this  year  40,000>  repr^enttng, 
accordio^  to  this  calculation,  about  4A  millions. 

But  there  is  another  paper,  whiidi  is  dbrawn  up'  for  tlie  pur^ 
pose  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  days  that  a  Bdnk  note  of 
each  denominatton  rwiained  in  dvcnlatieii,  atthes^ieapeottvo 
periods. 

la  the  year  1792,  the  notes  >of  1000/.  remained  <nit,  upooi^n 
average,  22  days.  In  the  yeav  1818,  oidy  13  days.  In  the 
year  1782,  the  10/.  notes  remained  out  286  dliys ;  in  the  yeas 
1818,  137  days.  In  the  year  1792,  the  800/i  and  560/.  notes 
remained  out  24 days;  intfieyear  1818, 14 days.  Ivthe^feai 
1792,  the  100/.  notes  rtammed.owl  84  days ;  in  the  yeiur  !I8W» 
onlv49days.  -      - 

As  he  should  move  for  these  papers  to  be  laid  befofO'llM 
: » House,  he  jwouhi  not  trouble  them  with  further  particuluM ;  "Itat 
to  whatever  uoalifications  these  caioniadiew  may  be  snbject,'flio 
House  would  sec,  fixm  whatrhe  hod  alrehdy  §miii  w^  am  asliH 
nishing  improvement  there  was  in  the  means  of  acceleratei 
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circidation  in  flie  comb  of  the  kuitSO  years;  and  how  small 
a  comparatiTe  preportioii  of  canency  miglit  thewfiwe  be  now 
neoesaaiy,  oompain  witti  wliat  was  ftnnerty  reqoired  fisr  flie 
same  paqpoae.  These  principles  might  be  applied  still  more 
extensivdy  to  the  circii&iioa  of  tiie  ooimliy  dan  to  that  of  the 
joobropolis. 

In  the  metropolis,  ttie  transactions  have  been,  for  a  centmy, 
canied  on,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  hj  the  mediom  of 
paper ;  bat  in  the  country,  the.  paper  drealaticm  is  in  a  consi- 
dc^le  measme  a  recent  creation :  and  flie  iiidlities  of  nsing 
it  with  economy  have  been  in  a  comae  of  improyemrat  from 
ye«rtoyear« 

Upon  a  sabject  of  this  nature,  it  was  obviMriy  impossible 
to  fix  any  nice  proportion;  and  if  he  wasas|;ed  what  wa»lfae 
only  criteri<Hi  of  a  cifcolation  being  sttficient  oircaLoessiTe,  he 
most  answer,  that  it  coold  be  fomid  only  in  its  valae  when 
compaied  with.ttie  precious  metals. 

Whether  a  paper  circidalion  shoidd  continne  for  smaff 
paymenls,  in  combination  with  specie,  was  a  qcmstioii  of  expe- 
dienpy;  but  if  it  was  to  continue,  its  real  vahie  conld  oi^  be 
ascertained  by  its  conyertibility  into  specie.  It  was  a  most 
siogohr  circumstance,  that  in  one  of  the  most  pcmloos  ium) 
commercial  parts  of  tte  kingdom,  in  Ihe  county  <n  LancasUre, 
where  enteiprise  of  every  tind  was  carried  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  any.  odier  district  in  the  island,  4he  greatest  part  of  the 
circulatmg  medimn  was  carried  on  by  bilk  of  exchange ;  and 
when,  a  respectable  and  inteUigent  individual  conneded  with 
that  county  was  asked  whether  any  inconv^ence  resulted 
from  that  system,  he  replied,  **  None  whatever/'  Hie  tendency 
of  this  was  to  show,  how  little  well  founded  was  any  alaxm 
respectbg  an  insufficiency  of  circulating  medium.  W  hatever 
temfKnary  inconvenience  or  distress  might  arise  firom  any  sudden 
change,  he  was  satisfied  that  where  there  was  real  and  sub- 
stantud  wealth  in  any  county  or  district,  that  county  or  district 
would  soon  find  a  circulatiiig  medium  for  itself. 
:  He  had  explained  to  them  what  ingenuity  had  already 
accomplished  in  thisrespect^  and  he  repeated  that  tiie  same  jqii- 
rit  of  enterprise  and  talent  which  when  directed  to  mechanics  rad 
discovered  the  powers  of  the  steam-engine  and  Ae  spinning- 
wheel,  and  had  applied  them  to  the  purposes  of  life,  had  been 
found  not  less  successful  in  devising  means  for  circulating  the 
prop^ty  oi  the  country  in  the  most  expeditious  and  profitable 
manner. ' 

There  was  only  one  remaining  point  to  which  it  was  neces- 
sary.fer  him  to  advert,  asid  wUdi  he  diould  do  hi  vcvy  few 
words.    He  aOnded  to  flie  opmions  which  a  NoUe  Eadl  had 
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embodied  into  the  Resofaitkms  he  had  moved  respecting  the 
Mint  regulatioiis. 

The  Noble  Lord  wonld  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining: 
tpinself  upon  this  subject,  and  there  were  others  who  would 
follow  him^  who  would  be  fuUy  competent  to  commeat  on  ii^Hhiat 
be  might  <^er  on  this  part  of  Uie  subject. 

He  would  beg  leave  only  to  refer  those  members  of  the 
House^  who  were  desirous  of  being  informed  upon  this  part 
of  the  question,  to  the  evidence,  in  the  Appendix,  of  Mr.  Page 
and  Mr.  FletcfaMsr  on  one  side,  and  to  the  very  able  and  as  he 
thought  satis£BU)toij  evidence  of  Mr.  Mushett  on  the  other. 

.  He  could  c(Mii$cieptiously  say,  that^he  had  felt  most  anxious 
to  hear  and  consider  every  thin^  that  could  be  offered  on  this 
point.  He  had  heard  the  Noble  Earl  over  and  over  again— 
he  entffltained  no  more  doubt  Aum  he  had  done  at  the  com^ 
mencement  of  the  inquiry,  and. he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
thinking  that  several  Noble  Lords  who  had  doubted,  now 
entirely  concurred  with  him. 

He  could  perfectly  understand  that  in  countries  where  gold 
and  silver  coins  were  both.^  of  them  legal  tender  to  any 
amount,  that  if  the  proper  proportion  was  not  observed  in  tbe 
value  of  the  metals,  the  favoured  metal  would  come  in,  and  the 
other  go  out ;  but  in  this  country  where  the  Mint  was  not  open 
to  the  public  for  the  coinage  of  silver ;  where  €rovemment 
kept  the  silver  coinage  in  their  own  hand^ ;  where  its  amount 
was  so  limited  as  not  materially  to  exceed  the'  necessary 
demand  of  the  public  for  it  as  matter  of  exchange ;  where 
silver  was  not  a  legal  tender  for  more  than  405.  he  redly 
could  not  understand  what  the  Mint  regulations  regarding  the 
silver  coinage  could  have  to  do  with  the  state  of  the  ex- 
changes or  the  price  of  gold — ^how, it  could  be  supposed  that 
27,000,000/.  of  Bank  of  England  paper,  and  28  millions  of 
country  bank  pap^  could  be  the  representative  of  a  silver 
.  coinage  not  le^  tender  beyond  40<.  and  in  its  total  amount 
not  exceeding  4  or  5  millions,  was  beyond  his  imagination  to 
conceive.  The  principle  advanced,  if  true,  would  apply  equally 
to  our  copper  coinage — it  would  apply  still  more  strongly  to 
the  old  silver  coinage,  which,  although  depreciated  by  wear  to 
neariy  30  percent,  was  neverUieless  legal  tender,  at  least  to  the 
amount  of  25/.  and  yet  never  banished  the  gold  from  circula- 
tion. 

Li  fact,  when  so  depreciated,  a  premium  was  ot\ea  given 
for  it,  from  its  smal*  amount  in  quantity,  and  from  the  use  of  it 
in  small  payments . 

He  had  now  introduced  this  important  subject  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House  in  all  its  different  bearings.    He  felt 
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most  desirous  that  the  House  should  concar  in  the  Report  and 
recommendation  of  their  Committee. 

They  had  proposed  the  plan  which  was  now  before  tlie 
HousCy  from  a  conviction  that  it  would  attain  the  desired  ob- 
ject without  material  public  inconvenience ;  they  were  deeply 
anxious  that  the  country  should  return  to  some  fixed  standard 
bf  value  ;  they  Were  anxious  to  return  to  the  ancient  standard 
of  value ;  they  were  anxious  to  return  to  it  with  the  least  prac- 
ticable delay ;  they  were  anxious  to  return  to  it  with  the  least 
possible  distress.  It  was  becauife  this  plan  appeared  calcu- 
lated to  obtain  the  object^  by  certain  but  progressive  steps,  that 
they  had  recommended  it  to  the  House.  It  insured  an  early, 
though  not  an  unmediate  commencement,  and  that  at  a  standard 
which  now  existed. 

The  measures  which  were  to  follow  were  all  to  be  taken  so 
p^radually  that  the  operation  of  the  latter  parts  of  the  plan  might 
take  place  almost  insensibly,  even  if  the  precaution  of  some 
contraction  in  the  circulation  should  be  necessary  for  that 
purpose.  His  own  persuasion  was  that  no  such  contraction 
would  be  necessary;  that  most,  if  not  all  the  inconveniafices 
which  might  arise!  ftom  the  experiment  had  been  incurred 
already ;  and  that  if  parliament  would  steadily  adhere  to  the 
course  recommendeil,  they  would  see  the  atUient  standard  of 
the  country  restored  without  material  distress  to  any  class  CMf 
his  Majesty's  subjects. 
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OBSfiRTtNG  many  erroneous  or  retj  questionable  notions  to  he 
prevalent  in  respect  of  the  important  topic  of  a  pap6r  currency ; 
or  for  my  own  part  entertaining  opinions  which  are  not  precisely 
conformable  to  predominant  ideas  on  that  subject ;  I  purpose  to 
submit  my  sentiments  to  the  public  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  I  am 
able  to  express  them.  I  shall  ofier  no  further  preface  nor  apology : 
premising  only  that  I  am  no  inexperienced  theorist  /  nor  yet  an 
interested  practical  man ;  though  not  altogether  unused  to  the 
study  and  application  of  pqlitical  economy. 

Tne  actual  depreciation  of  bank  notes  and  paper  currency  is 
not,  as  I  apprehend^  occasioned  by  an  excessive  issue  of  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  England^  or  of  other  banks,  nor  even  exchequer  bills, 
much  as  these  have  been  overdone  \  but  by  the  subsisting  corn 
laws,:  and  the  value  of  paper  money  must  and  will  continue  to 
fluctuate,  and  very  widely  so,  until  one  of  two  measures  shall 
be  adopted  :  resumption  of  cash  payments,  or  amendment  of  the 
com  laws.  It  is  to  be  apprehended  even,  that  the  first  of  those 
measures  may  not  be  entirely  eflFectual  to  restore  the  steadiness  of 
a  metallic  standard  of  value,  without  the  other. 

While  cash  payments  are  suspended,  and  a  paper  currency 
maintained,  which  is  not  convertible  into  gold  or  silver }  com,  and 
not  gold  nor  silver,  is  the  real  measure  of  value,    lliere  is  no 
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other  present  standard  of  estimatbn  in  Great  Britain.  The  bank 
note,  together  with  the  exchequer  bill,  and  every  other  sort  of  pa- 
per currency,  now  in  circulation,  is  not  to  be  converted  into  bul- 
lion, nor  exchanged  for  a  determinate  quantity  of  gold  or  silver) 
unless  at  an  uncertain  and  indefinitely  distant  time.  The  present 
exigible  payment  is  a  set-off  or  credit  in  discharge  of  some  debt  to. 
the  bank  or  to  the  government  i  and  the  paper  currency  is  pre- 
sently exchangeable  at  market  for  m&rketable  and  variable  prices  of 
bullion,  or  of  other  commodities.  The  value  of  merchandise  to  be 
had  in  exchange  is  not  determined  by  that  of  gold  and  silver. 
These  are  no  longer  requisite  and  indispensable  subjects  of  Bri- 
tish commerce.  Corn  alone  is  now  the  one  indispensable  article 
of  traffic  in  Great  Britain. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  subsisting  demand  for  bullion  among 
other  materials  of  manufacture :  that  is,  for  plate  and  for  plated 
ware,  for  use  and  for  decoration.  But  this  is  a  mere  secondary 
object  in  the  commerce  and  dealings  6f  the  empire. 

There  exists  moreover  a  caxrying  trade  of  bullion.  The  Bri- 
tish commerce,  in  course  of  its  multifarious  dealings,  has  to  seek 
bullion  in  one  place,  where  it  can  be  best  spared,  to  convey  it 
thence  to  some  other  quarter  where  it  is  more  needed :  or  to 
transfer  it  in  payment  of  foreign  debt ;  received  in  discharge  of 
one,  delivered  in  liquidation  of  another.  A  portion  of  the  car- 
ried bullion  rests  during  its  transit,  constituting  a  stock  in  band, 
important  as  this  traffic  undoubtedly  is,  it  yet  can  be  but  secon- 
dary, when  compared  with  the  unceasing  occasion  for  bullion  in 
any  country  where  this  is  the  chief  medium  of  circulation. 

Wherever  gold  and  silver  occupy  that  prominent  place  in  the 
local  currency,  they  must  be  a  main  article  of  traffic.  All  internal 
commerce  there  bears  direct  reference  to  specie.  External  com- 
merce is  intimately  concerned  with  it.  If  there  be  a  deficiency 
of  bullion  coined  or  uncoined,  it  mu^  be  sought  for  and  fetched 
from  places  where  it  may  be  procurable.  If  there  be  a  redun- 
dancy, it  must  be  carried  away  to  places  that  have  greater  need  of 
it.  Command  of  it  enables  the  nation  or  the  individual  to  pur- 
chase what  is  wanted  or  desired  $  the  fruit  or  the  performance  of 
labor.  Need  of  it  induces  the  nation  or  the  individual  to  part 
with  something  possessed,  labor  or  fruit  of  iJibor,  whereby  it 
may  be  obtain^. 

But  in  countries  where  gold  or  silver  is  not  a  part  of  the  circulat- 
ing medium,  each  is  wanted  only  £Dr  its  uses  among  materials  of 
manufacture,  as  a  metal  wrought  or  to  be  wrought ;  or  for  the 
CiUrrying  trade  of  bullion. 

In  C^eat  Britsunt  whik  buUbn  furnishes  no  part  of  the  currcn- 
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cj  unless  for  small  change,  the  occasion  for  it  is  almost  confined 
to  its  purposes  as  merchandise,  and  is  neither  general  nor  inces- 
sant. '  The  principal  and  important  article  of  traffic,  for  which 
there  is  unceasing  occasion,  is  corn.  It  is  the  chief  object  of  hus- 
bandry ;  and  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  term  in  a  comprehen- 
sive sense  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  circumlocution,  employing  the 
single  word  to  signify  the  vegetable  nutriment  of  man,  whether 
cereal  grains  or  fannaceous  roots  i)  it  is  the  chief  means  of  susten- 
ance cf  the  people.  '  Any  thing  else  may  be  dispensed  with  and 
foregone.  Com  alone  is  always  inevitably  requisite  :  and  there- 
fore it  is  the .  natural  standard  by  which  the  value  of  every  other 
thing,  unless  among  pastoral  and  hunting  tribes,  is  regulated,  when 
there  is  no  other  conventional  standard  possessing  intrinsic 
value. 

It  must  be  indeed  admitted,  that  in  long  periods  the  chief  article 
of  human  nourishments  or  ,in  a  word,  corn,  is  a  measure  of  the 
value  of  other  things^  not  excepting  gold  and  silver :  and  that  bul- 
lion is  not  for  a  large  period  a  standard  of  the  value  of  com.  But 
com  does  measure,  if  not  with  precision,  yet  with  greater  approach 
to  exactness  than  any  other  single  matter,  the  worm  of  labor ;  and 
this  measures  the  cost  of  production  and  value  of  commodities 
produced.  It  is  a  true  criterion  of  valucy  apart  from  the  conside- 
ration of  rarity  and  predilection. 

A  bank  note,  or  other  piece  of  currency,  not  being  convertible 
into  gold  or  silver,  but  merely  conveying  and  assigning  a  credit  in 
account  or  right  of  presenting  it  in  discharge  of  debt,  is  not  refer- 
rible  for  a  measure  of  its  value  to  the  species  or  denomination 
1>orne  on  the  face  gf  it ;  but  to  the  goods,  merchandise  or  commo- 
dities, which  it  can  purchase  in  market ;  and  chiefly  corn,  which 
is  merchandise  universally  in  request.  The  currency,  which  has. 
been  described,  does  not  measure  the  value  of  commodities^ 
though  it  serve  for  a  medium  of  comparison  between  goods  of  va- 
rious sorts.  The  value  of  commodities  in  market  measures  that  of 
the  currency.  A  banknote  at  any  given  time  is  worth  just  so 
much  corn  or  merchandise  as  it  will  then  purchase. 

Its  worth  would  be  as  variable,  as  the  fluctuations  of  market, 
were  this  entirely  unrestricted.  No  guide  of  estimation  could,  in 
such  case,  be  indicated,  besides  experience  of  the  past,  and  proba* 
ble  conjecture  of  the  future,  market  prices.  But  laws,  regulating 
importation  of  com,  do  furnish  some  points  of  a  scale  for  estimation 
of  a  currency,  relatively  to  which  its  importation  is  regulated. 
Under  subsisting  rules,  which  sanction  the  vend  of  imported  com, 
when  the  price  of  wheat  is  eighty  shillings  per  quarter  ^  barley 
forty  shillings;  rye,  fcc.  fifty-three  shillings  ^  and  oats'twenty* 
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seven  shillings,  a  bank  note  of  one  pound  sterling  is,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  or  at  a  mean,  \(^0Tth  two  bushels  of  wheat ; 
four  of  barley ;  nearly  six  of  oats  ;  and  about  t^ree  of  rye,  &c. 

If  the  home  growth  of  corn,  or  those  sorts  in  particular,  which 
are  chiefly  consumed,  be  just  sufficient,  or  very  nearly  so,  the  value 
of  a  bank  note  in  exchange  for  com  may  be  expected  to  conform 
pretty  exactly  to  that  standard.  In  such  circumstances  the  value 
of  bullion  will  be  regulated  by  the  carrying  trade  of  it ;  disregarding, 
as  comparatively  insignificant,  the  demand  for  gcAd  and  silver 
among  materials  of  manufacture,  or  as  metals  wrought  or  to  be 
wrought. 

But  if  the  home  growth  be  insufficient,  the  price  must  rise 
above  the  standard  fixed  by  the  corn  laws,  to  legalise  supply  by  im- 
portation. A  bank  note  of  a  pound  sterling  no  longer  represents 
two  1>usiiels  of  wheat,  and  four  of  barley ;  or  six  of  oats,  and  three 
of  rye  :  but  a  certain  other  proportion  of  each  of  them.  It  repre- 
sents perhaps  one  and  a  ha'lf,  or  one  and  three  quarters  of  the 
bushel  of  wheat,  or  such  other  ratio  as  the  enhanced  price  mani- 
fests. 

The  value  of  the  bank  note  is  now  altered  with  reference  to 
gold  and  silver,  although  no  change  should,  in  other  respects, 
jSave  taken  place  in  the  commerce  of  bullion.  For  a  change  must  be 
produced  in  that  trade  and  In  its  general  market,  ahhough  no  other 
circumstance  should  occur  to  produce  it,  besides  unusual  importa- 
tion of  corn. 

Since  that  importation  takes  place  in  no  ordinary  but  extraor- 
dinary state  of  commercial  relations,  it  must  be  met  by  an  uncom- 
mon export  of  merchandise,  bullion  or  other  commodities.  The 
goods  must  be  sold  unusually  cheap  to  induce  an  unusual  demand 
for  them.  An  uncommon  impulse  is  given  to  the  trade  of  bullion. 
It  must  be  sought  and  procured  with  the  offer  of  goods  at  reduced 
prices.  Hence  the  anomaly  of  increased  demand  tending  to  dimi- 
nution of  price  of  all  exportable  goods.  Bullion  is  in  request  at 
advanced  rates.  A  vent  for  other  commodities  is. open  at  lowered 
prices.  The  bank  note  then  purchases  less  gold  and  less  com  than 
before;  but  as  much  or  more  of  other  goods,  thaii  it  previ- 
ously did.  Every  thing  is  depreciated  except  bullion  and 
com. 

This  course  does  necessarily  take  effect,  not  only  when  all  sorts 
of  agricultural  produce  are  scarce  by  reason  of  scanty  harvests ; 
but  also  when  any  one  species  of  com  is  deficient  which  can  be  * 
deemed  indispensable.  Though  wheat  be  abundant,  yet  if  barlef ' 
or  oats  be  deficient,  then  the  value  of  the  paper  currency  is  deter-' 
mi^ned  by  that  deficient  sort.  The  bank  tlote  of  one  pound  ster-*- 
ling,  which  continues  to  represent  two  btishels'  of  Arheat,  how 
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repre$ents  less  than  four  of  barley,  or  than  six  of  oats.  It  is  eqiu- 
Talent  to  some  other  proportion ;  perhaps  three  and  a  half|  or  three 
and  three  quarters  of  the  bushel  of  barley }  possibly  five,  or  five  and 
a  half  of  oats.  The  paper  -currency  then  is  depreciated  in  respect 
of  an  imported  species  of  corn ;  and  in  respect  of  bullion  also :  while 
it  continues  to  maintain  its  value  relatively  to  otherand  unimpurted 
torn  :  and  this  therefore,  with  every  other  species  of  agricultural 
production,  is  consequently  depreciated  equally  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  paper  currency  and  exported  commodities. 

If  the  home  growth  of  every  sort  of  corn  be  in  any  season  more 
than  adequate  to  the  national  wants,  then  indeed  the  bank  note 
will  represent  a  larger  quantity  of  com.  The  surplus  of  produce 
now  causes  a  glut  in  the  domestic  market.  It  is  not  likely  to  find 
a  vent  into  foreign  countries  \  where  corn  is  habitually  cheaper 
than  in  Great  Britain.  The  surplus  must  be  stored  here  for  future 
use ;  and  mean  time  it  overstocks  the  granaries,  and  lowers  the 
price  of  grain  below  the  standard  of  the  corn  laws ;  and  very 
much  so,  if  the  excess  of  the  supply  above  the  demand  be 
great. 

In  this  case  the  bank  note  of  one  pound  sterling  no  longer  repre- 
sents two  bushels  of  wheat,  and  four  of  barley ;  or  six  of  oats  and 
three  of  rye,  &c. :  but  some  other  ratio,  pernaps  three  bushels  of 
wheat ;  possibly  five  of  barley  \  mayhap  seven  of  oats,  or  four  of 
rye,  &c.  The  value  of  the  bank  note  is  a  mean  of  the  several 
proportions,  at  which  the  various  sorts  of  grain  find  purchasers  at 
market. 

The  carrying  trade  of  buUion,  now  experiencing  no  unusual 
impulse,  is  pushed  with  no  extraordinary  briskness.  Gold  and 
silver  are  moderately  in  demand  for  their  uses  as  metals.  There 
is  not  any  circumstance  operating,  that  should  enhance  the  price 
of  bidlion.  It  is  therefore  reduced  to  the  rate,  which  the  demand 
for  it  throughout  the  commercial  world  may  just  then  assign 
to  it,  and  of  which  it  finds  the  level  by  means  of  the  carrying 
trade. 

The  value  of  the  paper  currency  relatively  to  com  has  now  been 
increased :  and  the  bank  note  can  purchase  a  greater  proportion  of 
bullion  than  it  previously  did.  The  price  then  of  all  sorts  of  com- 
modities, as  reckoned  in  the  p^per  currency,  must  decline ;  but 
without  inducing  an  increased  demand  for  them.  Since  the  foreign 
trade  is  diminished,  and  th^  means  of  the  agriculturist  unaug- 
mented. 

In  either  case,  then,  of  the  price  of  com  exceeding  or  faUing 
short  of  the  standard  assigned  to  it  by  the  com  laws,  a  reductton 
of  the  price  of  merchandise  adapted  to  foreign  trade,  is  the  result ; 
attended  howeter  with  diminution  of  the  demand  for  such  merchant 
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diae  in  the  one  instance,  and  with  enhancement  of  the  price  of  bill* 
lion  in  the  other. 

It  b  only  while  com  of  every  sort  continues  to  bear  a  mean 
price,  that  the  lerel  of  trade  can  be  maintained  %  and  matters  may 
proceed  in  an  even  course.  Then  and  then  only  can  the  value  of 
bullion  and  currency  be  the  same ;  and  the  prices  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  and  of  merchandise  adapted  to  exportation,  be  equable 
and  uniform. 

The  subject  has  been  thus  far  viewed  as  from  a  British  station. 
The  purpose  of  elucidation  may  be  served  by  next  contemplating 
it  for  a  moment,  as  from  a  remoter  and  foreign  point  of 
view. 

The  value  of  British  paper  currency  being  referrible  to  definite 
quantities  of  co.n,  its  worth ,  in  foreign  countries  is  deducible 
from  that  of  com  which  can  be  sent  thence  to  Great  Britain.  The 
foreign  debtors  of  England,  or  the  purchasers  of  its  merchandise, 
'  can  discharge  their  debts,  or  make  good  their  purchases,  with  con- 
tinental com  subject  to  the  chai^;e8  of  transport,  and  worth  in 
Bngland  more  than  the  mean  fate  of  the  paper  currency,  whenever 
the  ports  may  be  <^n  for  com  to  be  formwidi  soM  \  but  less  than 
that  rate,  when  import  is  admissible  only  for  storing  in  grana* 
ries,  to  await  during  an  indefinite  term  permission  for  the  sale 
of  it. 

If  the  admission  of  com  for  an  immediate  sale  were  a  rare  occvlu 
rence,  the  remote  contingency  of  iu  admissibility  would  greatly 
afiect  that  result ;  so  as  to  do  away  perhaps  the  consequences  of 
inequality.  But,  if  admission  be  so  nrequent  as  to  be  counted  upon 
as  a  proximate  event,  the  deduction  to  be  made  for-  contingency 
will  be  less  considerable,  and  the  value  of  the  paper  currency  will 
move  nearly  approximate  at  aU  seasons  to  the  cost  of  foreign  com 
sent  from  abroad  to  England. 

When  the  ports  of  Ch^at  Britain  are  actually  open,  the  value  of 
the  British  currency  in  foreign  exchanges  must  be  govemedby  the 
cost  of  foreign  com  sent  to  England.  The  purchaser  of  British 
commodities,  or  the  debtor  abroad,  can  liquidate  the  debt,  or  com* 
plete  the  purchase,  with  such  foreign  com :  and  the  value  of  the 
debt  is  no  greater  than  the  cost  of  so  much  as  will  serve  to  effect 
its  discharge. 

While  die  ports  are  closed  to  imported  com  for  immediate  sale, 
the  forek;n  exchanges  must  still  be  influenced  by  the  cost  of  foreim 
cpra,  subject  however  to  a  deduction  for  the  contmgency  of  me 
cariy  or  distant  admissibility  of  it. 

llie  foreign  trader  then  can  estimate  the  British  paper  currency 
at  no  mora  than  the  cost  of  com  in  a  foreign  market,  whence  he 
could  cause  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  to  be  conveyed  to  England 
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for  the  purposf  of  a  remitunce,  subject  to  charges  of  transport  as- 
incident  to  such  remittance,  and  subject  likewise  to  a  suiuUe  de- 
duction for  the  period  diat  is  to  run  before  the  remittance  becomes 
eflectual.  That  period  is  a  dK»rt  one  when  the  ports  oi  En^hnd 
are  open  to  importation  for  immediate  sale.  It  is  longer,  indemiite^ 
and  contingent,  when  they  are  dosed. 

Foreign  exchanges  must  be  influenced,  if  not  primarily  regu- 
lated, by  the  difierence  of  the  price  of  com  in  Great  Briuin,  and. 
at  the  markets  whence  its  foreign  supply  is  chiefly  sup* 
plied. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  by  way  of  incidental  observation,  not 
however  altogether  foreign. to  the  main  subject,  that  the  subsisting 
rules,  wUch  regulate  the  importation  of  com  in  Great  Britain, 
operate  as  a  grant  of  a  premium,  and^<  a  very  large  one,  upon 
imported  com,  whenever  the  vend  of  this  for  domestic  consump* 
tion  becomes  lawful.  The  cost  of  its  produaion  in  foreign  coun- 
tries being  much  less  than  it  is  in  England,  the  price  at  which  it 
may  be  imported,  so  as  to  afford  competent  profit  in  ordinary 
course,  is  very  much  short  of  the  rate  which  authorises  the  vend. 
The  difierence  is  a  premium  to  the  importer,  shared  between  the 
British  trader  and  foreign  supplier.  So  much  of  it,  as  is  obtained 
by  the  latter,  is  a  tribute,  which  Great  Britain  pays  to  the  foreign 
granary.  So  much  as  remains  with  the  former,  is  an  impost  levied 
on  tlie  consumer  for  the  benefit  of  die  speculator. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  probable  efiect  of  the  same 
causes,  as  they  will  operate  after  the  resumption  of  cash  payments^ 
it  may  be  advisable  to  pause  over  a  few  observations  concerning  the 
necessary  preparation  for  it. 

To  that  end  it  is  requisite,  not  onlv  that  the  Bank  should  be  pro- 
vided ^th  a  sufl[icient  fund  6i  coined  money  to  face  the  prolnible 
demand  for  it,  upon  ordinary  esumates^f  banking,  with  reference 
to  the  quantity  of  bank  notes  to  be  kept  in  circiUation  \  but  it  is 
likewise  necessary,  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  coined  money  should 
be  further  provided,  to  supply  the  ffeneral  wants  of  circulation 
concomitandy  with  a  currency  of  bank  notes  \  and  over  and  above 
the  ordinary  stock  of  bullion  in  hand,  for  the  carrying  trade  of  it, 
and  for  the  supply  of  wrought  gold  and  silver. 

The  amount,  which  will  be  now  requisite  for  that  purpose,  must 
assuredlv  be  greater  than  the  whole  quantity  of  circulating  coin  as 
current  oefore  the  enactment  of  a  restricnon  on  cash  payments. 
That 'has  been  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  pounds  sterling: 
and  it  will  not  be  thought  an  extravagant  supposidon,  that  half  as 
much  more,  or  thirty  milltons  sterling  of  gold  and  silver,  may  be 
now  requisite  for  the  same  purpose.  Coined  money  must  take 
the  place;  not  only  of  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  but  likewise 
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of  n6te$  of  coimtrv  banks  in  districts  of  Gre«t  Britain,  where  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England  have  none  or  scarcely  any  circulation* 
The  amount  of  coined  money,  which  will  be  wanted,  can- 
not  therefore  be  estimated  from  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of 
Ei^land  alone. 

The  smaller  part  of  that  amount  will  suffice  for  the  banking 
stock  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  greater  part  is  requisite  for 
more  general  wants  of  circulation. 

It  is  a  mistake,  and  not  an  uncommon  one,  to  suppose  that, 
because  the  Bank  has  been  a  gainer  by  the  restriction  of  cash  pay* 
ments,  therefore  that  body  must  be  the  loser  by  the  resumption  of 
such  payment,  and  bear  all  the  expense  of  it.  No  doubt  the  Bank: 
must  defray  the  charge  of  providing  the  quantity  of  specie  neces- 
sary to  the  transaction  of  its  ordinary  business  under  the  circum-* 
stance  of  renewed  liability  to  a  call  for  coined  money.  It  is  under- 
stood to  have  done  so.  But  the  expense  of  providing  the  quantity 
needed  for  general  circulation  must  and  will  fall,  as  in  justice 
it  ought,  upon  the  public  or  the  state. 

To  replace  its  issues  of  coined  money,  after  the  restriction  shall 
have  been  withdrawn,  supposing  bullion  to  exceed  the  mint  price, 
tiie  Bank  lus  but  to  employ  the  means  which  it  possesses,  to  leate 
no  resource  to  its  debtors,  but  payment  in  specie*  It  need  but 
curtail  the  issue  of  notes  for  a  while,  after  recalling  a  portion  of 
outstanding  notes  by  a  sale  of  exchequer  bills,  or  other  securities 
held  by  it  *,  and  the  rest  of  its  debtors  must  find  metallic  money  to 
make  good  their  engagements. .  Now  it  is  clear,  that  the  debtor, 
not  the  creditor,  is  the  person  who  must  sustain  the  loss  incident 
to  the  provision  of  means  of  payment.  It  is  he  who  is  to  pay,  not 
he  who  is  to  receive,  who  must  bear  the  burden.  The  bank,  it  is 
true,  must  furnish  coin  in  the  first  instance  to  pay  its  notes  upon 
demand.  But  the  public  must  furnish  coin  in  the  next  instanqe 
to  pay  the  acceptances  which  the  Bank  holds,  and  to  discharge  en« 
gagements  at  their  term.  The  Bank,  as  should  be  remembered,  is 
more  a  creditor  than  a  debtor.  Its  own  notes  are  indeed  payable 
at  sight ;  and  its  purchased  bills  at  dates.  But  these  come  in  course 
of  payment  faster  than  any  run  upon  the  Bank,  which  can  be- 
anticipated,  could  exhaust  its  funds  for  answering  the  call  for  coin. 

What  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank,  in  regard 
to  the  interests  of  that  body,  as  concerned  in  the  question  of 
resumption  of  cash 'payments,  the  author  has  not  any  pretenuont 
to  know :  but  to  his  apprehension  it  seems  evident,  that  the  notions, 
with  which  this  great  national  question  has  been  taken  up  in  a  spi« 
rit  of  animosity  against  that  body,are  founded  in  error  and  i^rejudice. 

Were  a  metallic  currency  re-established,  the  Bank  would  pro- 
bably be  enabled  to  maintain  nearly  as  mat  a  circulation  of  its 
notes,  as  it  has  of  late  years  done:  and  might  be  able  to  do  so  with 
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a  lest  stock  of  1>allk>n  than  it  has  been  for  some  time  pfcrrided 
with.  The  Bank  now  reaps  a  benefit  from  interest  received  upcm 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  outstanding  notes,  abating  interest 
foregone  upon  the  unprofitable  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  its 
coffers.  It  would  reap  a  like  benefit  of  interest  upon,  the  difierenoe 
between  the  circulation  maintained  and  the  stock  of  coin  and  bul- 
lion kept  up.  As  the  Bank,  is  understood  to  have  a  greater  store 
than  it  would  be  necessary  to  retain  as  a  current  stock,  that  diffe* 
rence,  when  matters  shall  have  got  into  a  regular  course,  would 
probably  surpass  the  actual  excess. 

A  critical  period  must,  no  doubt,  be  gone  through  by  the  Bank» 
and  by  the  public  at  large,  while  passing  from  a  paper  currency  to 
a  metallic  one.  The  Bank  however  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
it,  beyond  a  mere  transitory  occasion  to  forbear  a  portion  of  its 
accustomed  gains.  The  public  in  general  is  likely  to  experience 
no  small  revulsion.  Tet,  as  this  must  be  encountered  some  time 
or  other,  if  the  country  is  ever  to  return  to  a  wholesome  metallic 
currency,  it  may  as  well  be  encountered  now,  as  at  any  future 
moment,  if  the  period  be  not  especially  unseasonable  for  the  public 
interests.  The  Bank  has  noc^  as  a  distinct  body,  any  separate  con-^ 
cem  in  this  matter. 

Among  those,  who  deprecate  an  immediate  return  to  cash 
payments,  sQme  appear  to  rely  on  the  argument  of  a  supposed 
general  scarcity  of  bullion.  Yet,  if  gold  and  silver  be  universally 
scarce  *,  which,  considering  the  disturbed  state  of  the  countries  in 
which  the  most  productive  mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  sitttated^ 
and  the  consequent  diminished  supply  of  these  metals,  may  not 
Improbably  be  true,  the  resumption  ot  cash  jiayments  would  but 
place  England  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of  the  world*  A  general  re» 
duction  of  prices  must  ensue,  if  a  general  deficiency  of  bullion 
exist.  The  main  inconvenience,  wmch  must  arise  from  £ngland*s 
participation,  will  be  the  contrast  between  British  currency  and 
that  of  other  countries,  with  reference  to  com,  being  thus  ren- 
dered more  glaring  and  more  burdensome. 

With  no  great  depth  of  sagacity  it  is  easy  to  foresee  a  future 
excess  of  supply,  much  surpassmg  the  present  defect.  When 
tranquillity  shall  have  been  restored  in  Spanish  America ;  and 
when,  as  a  consequence  of  its  restoration,  science  with  its  modem 
improvements,  with  the  steam-engine  and  with  skilful  metals 
lurgy,  shall  have  penetrated  into  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  will  be  as  much  too  abundant,  as  it 
b  now  too  scanty.     An  eventful  change  in  the  value  of  silver  and 

eld  may  be  therefore  anticipated,  though  its  probable  date  cannot  yet 
assigned.   Every  thing  must  then  become  dearer,]ust  as  it  now 
.  grows  cheaper.    It  cannot  surely  be  proposed  to  postpone  a  re« 
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tam  to  metallic  civiency  in  Enghnd^  until  that  gteat  revolution 
tfhall  have  commenced. 

Ify  indeed,  there  be  a  piemlent  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  at 
piea^t  in  other  coimtriesi  as  in  England  unquestionably  there  now 
is»  that  scarcity,  so  far  as  Enghnd  is  concerned,  must  be  in  part 
ascribed  to  a  hoard  of  bullion,  withdrawn  from  comlnerce,  and 
unprofitably  laid  up  in  the  cofiers  of  the  Bank.  Let  that  be 
thrown  into  the  market,  and  the  actual  scarcity  will  be  relieved 
by  it :  and  most  likely  buUion  may  ere  long  be  repurchased  at 
more  equal  prices. 

Much  regret  has  been  expressed  repeatedly,  and  from  divers 
quarters,  tlut  a  large  sum  of  coined  gold  should  have  been  issued 
£iom  the  Bank,  (no  less  than  six  millions  sterling  within  the  last 
three  years, ')  which  instantaneously  disappeared  from  circulation. 
The  promptiiude,  with  which  it  vanished,  has  indeed  been  not  a 
little  instructive.  It  has  no  doubt  been  exported  for  bullion. 
But  surely  it  has  not  been  therefore  unserviceable.  For  it  has 
gone  towards  the  liquidation  of 'an  unfavorable  balance.  Had  it 
remained  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank,  with  the  rest  of  the  gold  and 
silver  provided  as  a  preparative  for  returning  to  cash  payments, 
just  so  inuch  of  the  unfavorable  balance  would  have  continued 
undtschai^,  burdening  the  commercial  relations  of  the  country. 
The  foreign  exchanges  would  have  so  much  the  earlier  grown 
to  be  still  more  disadvantageous  to  Great  Britain. 

That  issue  of  gold  coin  did  not  serve,  as  must  be  confessed, 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  put  forth — ^to  commence  a  renewal 
of  metallic  currency.  But  it  restored  to  the  market  gold  which 
had  been  withdrawn  from  it,  and  which  was  needed  in  it.  The 
supply  did  tend  to  keep  down  the  price  of  bullion  in  the  market  ; 
which  was  a  very  desirable  end.  It  enabled  British  purchasers  of 
bullion  abroad  to  obtain  gold,  for  a  while,  at  less  advanced  rates 
than  they  must  else  have  given  in  the  sterling  or  nominal  desig* 
nation  ot  British  currency. 

Has  no  part  of  the  present  hoard  of  gold  at  the  Bank  been  col- 
lected since  that  issue  of  gold  coin  began  ?  Has  none  been  accur 
mulated  during  its  continuance  ?  To  that  very  issue  of  coin  from 
the  Bank,  improvident  as  it  has  been  deemed,  must  be  mainly 
ascribed  a  prolonged  moderation  of  the  price  of  bullion  \  during 
the  continuance  of  which,  requisite  supplies  were  obtained  from 
abroad  \  and  may  or  might  have  contributed  to  replace  to  the 
Bank  that  unavailing  issue  of  coin. 

The  national  loss  attending  the  transaction  has  consisted  in  the 

*  See  printed  returns  to  Parliament.  The  amount  seems  to  be  6|327yS45/» 
But  there  is  some  discrepancy  iu  particulars. 
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expense  of  coinage.  It  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  atate>  or  appatentlj 
18  80|  supposing  ue  gold  coin  to  have  been  melted  down.  Mucn 
of  it,  howerer,  was  carried  abroad  unaltered.  A  part  of  that  ex- 
port continaesto  move  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade  of  bullion^  as 
Portugal  gold  und  Spanish  dollars  do  in  our  own.  Whatever  re- 
mains unmelted  will  certainly  revert  to  England^  whenever  the 
foreign  etchanges  shall  turn  in  its  favor.  No  loss  then  need 
ultimately  to  result  from  tlie  export  of  unmelted  cpin  :  which  is 
but  pledged  or  deposited  abroad,  to  be  redeemed  oi  recalled  at  a 
future  time.  The  detriment  is  confined  to  so  much  as  has  been 
converted  into  another  shape  }  and  which  is  alienated  under 
a  loss  of  the  whole  charge  of  coinage. 

-  A  question  may  here  be  proposed,  not  undeserving  of  considera- 
tion ;  whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  for  the  public  interest, 
to  draw  forth  the  store^of  gold  and  silver,  which  is  at  present  re- 
tained in  the  Bank  ;  although  the  resumption  of  cash  payments, 
with  a  view  to  which  it  Im  been  there  accumulated,  should- con« 
tinue  to  be  for  a  while  deferred  ?  The  very  step,  which  was  taken 
as  a  preparative  for  the  return  to  cash  payments,  bec<Hnes  in  its 
turn  an  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  important  object. 
It  has  contributed  to  produce  a  scarcity,  which  conversely  prevents 
the  completion  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  undertaken.  That 
hoard  is  now  at  best  useless.  According  to  the  subsisting  law,  it 
is  not  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  laid  by,  until  six 
months  hence  ^  and  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  ministers 
of  the  crown,  until  more  than  a  twelvemonth  from  this  time.  Mean- 
while public  relief  would  be  afforded  by  lending  it,  in  way  of 
accommodation,  to  be  repaid  in  kind  before  the  appointed  time  for 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Bank  restriction.  It  is  but  necessary 
that  the  public  voice,  dirough  its  legitimate  organ,  should  autho- 
rise the  Bank  so  to  apply  its  hoarded  gold  to  the  relief  of  the  pub- 
lic exigency. 

The  retention  of  a  hoard  of  gold  and  silver,  while  buUion  bears 
an  exorbitant  price,  (the  destined  use  of  that  fund  being  yet  re- 
mote,) seems  to  be  much  such  policy,  as  the  keeping  of  a  well- 
stocked  granary  closed  durine  an  urgent  famine,  and  until  an 
abundant  harvest  shall  have  been  reaped :  not  merely  to  a  later 
period  of  the  dearth  ;  but  purposely  and  professedly  until  the 
scarcity  shall,  by  other  means,  be  relieved  and  cease :  not  for 
more  urgent  exigency  ;  but  for  use  after  the  cessation  of  urgency- 
The  store  of  gold  and  silver  is  not  to  be  employed  until  the  price 
of  bullion  shall  fall ;  when  it  might  be  easily  replaced,  were  it 
now  issued.  Mean  time  it  is  withheld  *,  and  the  withholding 
of  it  helps  to  prolong  die  scarcity,  which  originated  in  the 
Mrithdrawiiigof  it. 
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That  hoard  of  gcdd^howerery  is  not  alone  an  adequate  provision 
to  enter  at  once  upon  the  re-establishment  of  metallic  currency. 
Enough  of  gold)  as  of  silyer,  must  be  first  provided  to  serve  all  the 
purposes  of  that  metallic  circulation  :  not  a  mere  sufficiency  for 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  business  of  the  Bank  after  the  complete 
restoration  of  a  gold  currency. 

When  the  wants  of  Great  Britaini  by  the  re^staUishment  of 
metallic  currency,  shall  have  been  superadded  to  diat  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  unquestionably  this  increase  of  occasion  for  bullion 
must  add  to  its  value,  and  proportionally  reduce  the  price  of  all 
other  things  ;  not  in  England  alone,  but  in  the  market  of  other 
countries  likewise.  Supposing  for  illustration's  sake,  that  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments  in  England  raises  a  want  of  tlurty  mil- 
lions sterling,  and  that  the  whole  quantity  in  circulation  in  coun- 
tries with  which  Great  Britain  extensively  dealsj  is  three  hundred 
millions  ;  then  bullion  will  be  enhanced  one  tenths  and  all  other 
things  depreciated  in  like  proportion. 

The  whole  requisite  quantity  not  being  actually  present  in  Eng- 
land, it  must  be  purchased  from  abroad  by  an  extraordinary  export 
of  goods.  This  cannot  be  effected  on  the  sudden,  by  merely 
wilUng  it.  The  purpose  must  be  accomplished  by  course  of  trade 
in  a  period  of  years.  Whether  this  can  be  done  at.  the  same 
tame  that  an  unusual  export  of  goods  takes  place  in  payment  of 
imports  of  com,  may  seem  problematical.  It  would  not  perhaps 
be  unreasonable  to  surmise,  that  no  period  can  on  probable  grounds 
be  assigned  for  the  completion  of  such  an  importof  bullion,(divested 
as  England  has  been  of  its  metallic  currency, )  as  would  place  it  on 
a  par  with  the  rest  of  Europe  (which  has  preserved  one,)  earlier 
than  that  of  the  British  com  trade  having  found  its  level 
•  That  level  it  cannot  find,  until  a  large  experience  has  deter- 
mined the  average  import  of  com  in  respect  both  of  time  and  of 
quantity.  This  experience  can  be  but  slowly  gained.  When  it 
has  been  acquired,  the  trade,  though  fluctuatmg  from  brisker  mo- 
ments to  a  duller  condition,  will  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  perma- 
nent though  unsteady  traffic.  Mean  time  the  occasional  recur- 
rence of  extraordinary  importof  com,  and  correspondent  export  of 
goods,  interrupts  the  progress  of  another,  but  temporary  traffic, 
consisting  of  an  extraordinary  export  of  goods  for  a  correspondent 
import  of  bullion. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  remaining  point  pro- 
posed for  examination-*«The  effect  of  fluctuations  in  the  price *of 
com  after  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. 

If  the  price  of  com  do  not  exceed  the  standard  fixed  by  the  com 
awsj  no  importation  consequently  takes  place.     The  pfice  of  bul- 
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lion  will  now  be  governed  by  the  course  of  the  carrying  toade  of 
it.  In  ordinary  times,  aa  in  peace,  its  fluctuation  cannot  be  very 
great :  no  such  urgency  of  commercial  wants  can  be  anticipated  as 
should  cause  any  great  Tariation  in  the  price  of  bullion,  unless 
some  emergency  occur  in  another  country  that  has  extensive  deal- 
ings. An  unusual  demand  being  created  elsewhere,  the  prices 
may  be  here  aflfected  by  it.  But  even  the  difficulty  of  supplying 
an  uncommon  want  is  no  small  check  on  it,  tending  to  depress  it 
and  keep  it  within  bounds. 

When  the  price  of  com  (intending  by  that  term  what  is  conver- 
tible into  meal  for  food  of  man)  does  exceed  that  standard,  a  sup* 
ply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  must  be  sought,  and  will  be  so,  even 
on  exorbitant  terms :  and,  as  the  ordinary  price  of  corn  in  England 
exceeds  even  extraordinary  prices  abroad,  the  advanced  rate  at 
home  .call  scarcely  fail  of  commanding  the  supply.  Payment  of  it 
must  be  effected  by  a  more  than  usual  export  of  g^Kxls }  and 
among  the  rest,  and  perhaps  foremost  among  them,  with  labo^. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  this  exigency  cannot  but  excite  a 
continual  expectation  of  it.  The  course  of  trade  will  be  adjusted 
consonantly  to  that  expectation.  Goods  will  be  taken  upon  cre^ 
dit  at  foreign  markets  with  an  indirept  view  to  a  payment  in  com, 
which  shall  be  eflPected  when  an  opportunity  occurs  for  doing  so 
with  the  whole  benefit  of  the  premium,  which  our  com  Ijiws  vir- 
tually grant  upon  importation.  Goods  will  be  sold  upon  credit  in 
contemplation  of  remittances,  to  be  effected  when  the  granaries 
shall  be  open  for  the  sale  of  foreign  imported  corn,  and  when  the 
ports  shall  be  open  to  the  importation  of  com  fpr  immediate  sale. 

By  com  then  will  the  foreign  excfianges  be  regulated.  The  ba- 
lance of  trade,  as  concerns  other  merchandise,  must  be  made  good 
with  com.  The  balance  of  debts,  when  in  favor  of  Great  Britain, 
must  finally  be  liquidated  by  remittances  of  corn;  when  unfavor- 
able  to  it,  must  provisionally  be  discharged  with  bullion.  Corn 
becomes  the  ultimate  object  of  transactions  of  British  commerce, 
however  circuitously :  and  it  ultimately  determines  the  value  of 
currency,  and  necessarily  governs  foreign  exchanges. 

But  the  ounce  of  sold,  which  in  England,  by  operation  of  law« 
represents  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  wheat,  and  the  ounce  of  sil- 
ver, which  in  like  manner  represents  a  little  more  than  half  a  bush- 
el of  the  same  sort  of  grain,  do  not  in  any  other  part  of  Europe 
stand  for  so  much  as  two  thirds,  or  half  of  that  value. 

There  must  be  a  constant  tendency  then  of  those  metals,  easily 
transportable  as  they  are,  to  move  from  a  country  where  they  are 
undervalued,  to  another  in  which  they  bring  a  greater  value.  Eng- 
land  therefore  must  always  be  understocked  with  bullion.  No 
more  can  at  any  time  be  willingly  retained,  than  is  quite  unavoid« 
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abl«  ;  m4  any  the  aKgktest  liiitiimsil  call  for  it»  miat  find  a  de« 
licieiicy,  and  hare  tbe  conaeque&t  efieet  of  inducing  scarcity.  As 
with  other  indidpensable  things,  a  small  degree  of  further  deficlenr 
cji  coming  upon  an  already  scanty  stock,  and  meeting  no  prompt 
supply,  must  be  producdve  of  very  great  enhancement  of  price. 

It  is  hence  inlferred,  that,  after  tjie  abrogation  of  fhe  restriction 
on  issues  of  coin  from  the  Bank,  and  after  me  resumption  of  cash- 
payments  there,  and  re-estaUishment  of  metallic  currency  in  the 
rtalffl^  England  will  yet  be  8id>ject  to  frequent  and  distressing  flue* 
tuition  of  the  price  of  buOiaD,  compare|i  to  its  currency  consisting 
of  paper  conTertible  into  coin,  and  of  coin  not  convertible,  with- 
pttt  breach  of  the  law,  into  bullion. 

Gold  and  silver^  though  universally  servixig  for  their  convention- 
al as  well  as  their  intrinric  value,  are  not  the  only  measure  of  va- 
luation. Com  measures  worth  likewise,  and  more  permanently 
than  they  do.  Undervalued,  as  they  now  relatively  are,  according 
to  the  standard  here  fixed  by  the  corn  laws,  the  country  is,  in  re- 
spect of  its  currency,  much  in  the  same  predicament  with  one  that 
has  a  portion  of  debased  curroicy  co-ordinate  with  one  more  really 
valuable. 

The  currency  is  by  operation  of  law  rendered  representative  of 
certain  average  quantities  of  corn.  Paper  circulation,  standing  for 
*  debts  which  may  be  discharged  with  the  equivalent  of  those  quan- 
tities, does  truly  represent  no  more*  But  gold  and  silver,  having 
an  intrinsic  greater  value,  as  vendible  abroad  for  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  those  quantities,  is  a  currency  of  more  real  worth. 
Both  cannot  long  remain  in  circulation  together.  The  gold  and 
silver  must  give  place  to  paper  currency,  and  leave  it  in  sole  pos- 
session. 

It  has  been  thought  and  alleged,  that  the  Bank  of  England  pos- 
sesses the  ability  of  restoring,  at  any  time,  the  par  of  paper  cur* 
rency  and  bullion,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  contracting  its  issue 
of  bank  notes }  and  would  be  compelled  by  a  prudent  regard  for 
its  own  interest  to  do  so,  were  its  notes  made  convertible  into  coii]- 
ed  money :  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  steps,  which  must  be  taken 
by  the  Bank,  whenever  bullion  rises  much  above  the  Mint  price,  to 
make  its  prompt  resources  of  coined  money  su^ce,  and  to  protect 
itself  from  a  run  upon  it  for  gold,  would  re-establish  the  par  of  fo-f 
reign  exchanges,  by  raising  the  value  of  its  paper  circulation  to  a 
level  with  the  price  of  bullion  in  market. 

That  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  convertible  into  gold  coin 
Upon  demand,  must  keep  pace  with  the  value  of  bullion,  so  long  as 
confidence  in  the  solvency  of  the  Bank  endures,  is  a  position  not 
to  be  controverted.  That  they  should  continue  to  do  so,  down  to 
the  very  last  note  suffered  to  remain  in  circulation,  is  undeni  Icab 
VOL.  XIV.  Pam.  .  NO.  XXVIII.  .X 
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T]ie;  ^cbttr  ^  tb^  Bask  mtitt  fttiduse  its  no^ 
nwj  ?^  the:pnce  of  the  latter,  which  is  nearly  the  same  with  the 
.,price,.of  bttUionj  to  fulfil  his  engagements  to  theBaidc.    He  must 
give  nearly  the  same  premium  on  one  as  on  the  other. 

In  oirdinary  ciprcumstances  this  may  dpubtleBs  suffice.  If  all  the 
^d  and  sil¥er>  coined  and  uncoined,  which  is  present  m  the  whole 
country,  be  more  than  adequate  to  the  foreign  demand  for  buUioo, 
the  par  of  exchange  will  assipredly  be  restored,  and  probably  be 
soon  turned,  a^d,excl^ulges  incline  the  other  way,  until  a  compe* 
tent  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  be  brought  bacL 

But  'd  the  forei^  demand  for  bullion  exceed  the  actual  quantity 
of  gpld  and  silvf^r  m  the  realm ;  if  its  resources  of  metallic  money 
and  of  bullion  be  inadequate  to  the  craving  of  the  foreign  market ; 
wlmt  then  is  to /ensue  i  Every  note  of  the  Bank  of  England  will 
certainly  .be  withdrawn  from  circulation.  What  then  is  to  fol- 
low? 

It  is,  however,  contended,  that,  before  matters  could  arrive  at 
that  pomt,  the  whole  quantity  of  the  paper  circulation  must  have 
been  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  Bank  circulationy 
and  its  value  proportionately  augmented  with  its  scarcity.  .  Goods> 
consequently  falUne  in  price,  would  become  available  tor  exporta- 
tion to  satisfy  the  foreign  debt. 

The  reasoning,  which  supports  the  argument  alluded  to,  may 
be  quite  satisfactory  and  conclusive,  if  all  the  data  be  conceded; 
if  things  remain  in  other  respects  as  they  are;  or  as,  for  the  axgu^ 
ment,  mey  are  supposed  to  continue. 

But  it  is  not  by  any  means  qjear,  that  the  paper  circulation  in 
general,  whereof  bank-notes  are  but  a  part,  shall  precisely  follow 
the  lead  of  Bank  paper. 

The  paper  circuhtion  of  Great  Britain,  besides  notes  of  the 
Bank,  consists  chiefly  of  exchequerhills  payable  at  a  future  and 
not  precisely  definite  term  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  private  accep- 
tances payaUe  at  limited  dates  j  and  lastly,  notes  of  private  banks 
and  of  individuals,  likewise  payable  on  demand. 

Exchequer  bills,  which  in  their  amount  much  exceed  the  whole 
circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  are  not  subject  to  an  immedi- 
ate exaction  of  payment.  They  are  liable  to  unlimited  deprecia- 
tion ;  not  being  convertible  into  money  at  the  will  of  the  nolder 
and  at  his  own  time,  but  at 'a  period  determined  by  the  debtor 
instead  of  the  creditor.  .     » 

Private  acceptances  at  short  dates  are  more  nearly  on  a  footing 
with  notes  payable  on  demand.  At  the.  expiration  of  the  term 
they  fall  into  the  same  class  with  them.     . 

These  are  indeed  exigible  forthwith;  and  must  be . discha^^ged 
either  with  coin,  or  with  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Epgland,  or.  wiith 
the  set-oiF  of  some  other  transferable  demand. 
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If  tins  alceniati?e  did  not  e»it»  the  ezptfctatiaAi^iitertAtea,  that 
a  dbudnution  of  amount  m  the  d^uhrdon  of  the  Bank  of  Engkmd^t 
notes  shaU  enforce  a  like  reduction  of  notes  of  country  banks  and 
1  general  diiiiinution  of  ppet-circuladon,  mi^ht  be  wdl  founded : 
provided  no  other  expedient  remam  to  the  private  circulator. 

Widioat  stopping  to  inquire  whedier  other  expedients  may  pro- 
bably be  devised,  and  are  Ukelv  to  be  adopted,  it  is  enough  for  the 
aigument  to  observe,  that  tne  ahemative,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, cannot  be  excluded*  In  a  scarcity  of  money,  it  is  not 
impracticable  to  have  recourse  to  an  exchange  of  debts  and  barter 
of  credits,  for  the  liquidation  and  adjustment  of  all  pecuniary 
'  transactions,  in  like  manner  as  recourse  is  had  to  the  barter  of 
goods  under  circumstances  of  scarcity  of  currency. 

The  prevailing  practice  of  country  banks,  and  their  mode  of 
dealing,  together  with  the  manner  in  which  a  daily  settlemant  of 
accounts  is  efiected  among  bankers  in  London,  have  paved  the 
way  for  the  complete  introduction  of  a  system  of  barter  and 
'  exchange  of  debts  and  credits :  by  which  a  common  medium  of 
currency,  unless  for  small  change,  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with. 

Notes  of  country  banks  are  payable  in  London,  or  by  drafts  on 
London.  They  are  there  paid,  like  pavments  origmating  in 
London,  at  the  house  of  bankers.  The  holder  of  the  £raft  pays  it 
to  his  banker,  has  credit  for  it,  and  draws  against  it  for  any 
payments  which  he  himself  is  to  make  good.  The  London 
bankers  mutually  settle  daily  their  accounts  of  the  day ;  and  the 
final  balance  of  the  whole  account  among  the  whole  body,  may  as 
easily  be  adjusted  by  a  transfer  of  credit  with  the  Bank  of  England 
covered  by  unexpired  bills  previously  deposited  with  the  Bank,  as 
by  actually  passing  notes  of  the  Bank  from  die  hand  of  one 
banker's  clerk  to  mat  t>f  another.  The  practice  of  opening  an 
account  with  the  Bank,  and  maintaining  a  credit  there  by  a  deposit 
of  discountable  bills,  is  an  established  one :  and  nothing  can  be 
easier  dnan  such  an  use  of  it. 

In  the  whole  of  these  transactions  not  a  piece  of  money,  nor  a 
Bank  of  England's  note,  is  needed.  All  is  effected  by  transfer  of 
credit  among  parties  step  by  step  known  to  each  Other.  It  is  only 
^for  small  payments,  and  between  parties  not  known  to  and  trusted 
by  each  odier,  that  a  current  medium  of  circulation  is  indispensaUe. 

In  every  part  of  "Great  Britain,  bendes  London  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  with  a  single  distant  county,  that  want  is  supplied  by 
iiotes  of  the  country  banks.  It  appears  by  no  means  improbable, 
'that  as  fist  as  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  shall  be  withdrawn, 
noce^  of  country  banks  will  take  their  place  in  the  more  distant  as 
weir  as  In  the  neater  range  of  the  currency  of  the  metropolis,  if  not 
within  the  metropolis  itself,    A  much  less  circulation  of  Bank  of 
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England's  notes  may  suffice,  as  Aeir  place  becomes  supplied  by 
circulation  of  country  notes  y  without  any  consequent  dhnihutioA 
of  the  aggregate  amount. 

On  the  extreme  supposition,  which  has  been  before  admitted, 
that  the  Bank  of  England  may  be  driven  to  withdraw  the  whde  of 
its  notes  from  circulation,  it  yet  does  not  follow,  that  no  device 
or  contrivance  may  be  hit  upon  by  private  persons  to  furnish  the 
metropolis  with  a  paper-<:urrency  m  the  absence  of  bank-notes  and 
metallic  circulation ;  or  that  the  urgency  of  the  public  wants  may 
-not  give  birth  to  the  introduction  of  a  substitute,  without  delibente 
art  or  contrivance,  and  simply  in  a  natural  course  as  a  result  of  the 
emergency. 

In  less  exigency,  recourse  has  formerly  been  had  to  the  issue  of 
tokens  by  individuals.  Other  means,  not  contrary  to  law,  might 
be  now  pointed  out  as  likely  to  be  resorted  to,  if  the  object  of 
these  speculations  were  to  suggest  a  prospective  remedy  for  a  con- 
tingent evil.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show,  that  it  is  far  from, 
an  admitted  truth,  that  all  the  data,  upon  which  the  reasoning 
here  controverted  was  founded,  can  be  assumed  as  certain  and 
inevitable. 

If  there  were  no  other  criterion  and  measure  of  the  value  of 
paper  Currency  besides  its  scarcity  or  abundance,  then  the  argu- 
ment for  an  expectation,  that  its  value  shall  follow  the  scale  of  its 
copiousness,  might  be  just.  Perhaps  when  that  argument  was 
put  forward,  it  might  be  entirely  correct ;  no  other  criterion  exist- 
ing, besides  the  standard  value  of  the  denomination  of  money 
borne  on  the  face  of  that  currency.  But  paper,  whether  consist- 
ing of  Bank  of  England^s  notes,  or  exchequer-bills,  or  private 
.  acceptances,  or  country  notes,  represents  debt,  or  an  obligation  of 
payment;  which  will  be  fulfilled  by  transfer  of  a  credit  in  nominal 
money,  that  is,  the  pound  sterling  j  the  value  of  which  is  now 
fixed  at  the  mean  price  of  divers  sorts '  of  corn :  two  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  four  of  barley ;  nearly  six  of  oats,  and  three  of 
rye,  &c. 

Bullion  may  fluctuate  in  price  ;  gold  and  silver  may  be  scarce 
or  abundant ;  both  may  disappear  from  circulation  :  Bank-notes 
,  may  follow  in  the  train,  and  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  :  all 
the  while  the  mean  worth  of  the  pound  sterling  remains,  amidst 
the  vicissitudes  of  metallic  currency,  regulated  and  determined  by 
the  average  price  of  corn. 

The  pound  sterling  is  not  a  fourth  part  (more  a  few  grains)  of 
an  ounce  of  gold  ;  nor  is  it  a  little  less  than  four  ounces  of  silver ; 
but  it  is  the  mean  price  of  two  bushels  of  wheat,  and  certain  other 
proportions  of  other  grain. 

Vain  then  will  every  endeavour  be  to  establish  and  preserve  a 
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metallic  cttirency,  while  the  real  standard  of  the  value  of  money 
is  corny  and  not  gold  nor  silver.  The  e'ndeavour  may  be  attended 
with  serious  inconvenience.  It  may  produce  much  uncertainty  and 
confusion  :  much  distress  and  difficulty.  It  cannot  be  effectual : 
until  the  corn-laws  are  altered,  and  the  pound  sterling  is  mea- 
sured by  gold  and  silver,  instead  of  wheat  and  barley. 

I  am  not  unapprised  of  very  cogent  reasons  against  re-agitating 
the  important  question  of  the  corn-laws.  But,  if  indeed  it  be  for- 
bidden in  prudence  to  amend  those  regulations,  we  must  be  content 
to  abide  their  consequences  :  among  which  the  most  prominent  is 
an  utter  impossibility  of  retaining  gold  or  silver  currency,  while 
the  regulated  price  of  com  materially  di£Fers  from  its  arbitrated 
price  and  true  value  in  exchange  for  bullion ;  and  an  emergent  call 
for  importing  a  foreign  supply  of  necessaries  of  life  is  matter  of 
occasional  recurrence. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  vital  importance  of  these  topics, 
and  the  intimate  relation  between  diem,  that  I  have  ventured  to 
touch  upon  the  subject.  It  is  one  that  should  be  approached  with 
no  bias  or  prejudice  ^  with  no  party  feeling,  nor  personal  animo- 
sity I  with  no  selfish  sentiment  \  no  tincture  of  resentment  of  the 
past,  nor  angry  anticipation  of  the  future. 

If  the  public  interests  require,  that  an  arbitrary  value  of  agricul- 
tural produce  should  be  maintained,  to  uphold  the  national  income, 
and  support  the  revenue  of  the  state  which  is  derived  from  it ;  and 
thus  enable  the  nation  to  bear  its  burdens  and  fulfil  its  engagements ; 
be  it  at  the  same  time  felt  and  remembered,  that  to  maintain  that 
arbitrary  value,  an  artificial  currency  must  be  supported. 

If  the  public  interests  may  be  better  consulted  by  promptly  re- 
turning to  the  wholesome  condition  of  a  metallic  currency,  upon 
*par  wiui  the  rest  of  the  civilized  and  commercial  world,  be  it  under- 
stood and  recollected,  that  the  price  of  every  other  commoditv,  of 
labor  and  all  its  productions,  must  adapt  itself  to  the  same  level. 
By  that  par,  and  by  no  arbitrary  value,  must  be  determined  the 
worth  of  agricultural  produce,  the  amount  of  the  national  income 
derived  therefrom,  and  the  sum  of  the  public  revenue  levied. 

Whether  the  nation  nuy  be  able  to  face  its  engagements,  and 
support  the  consequent  burdens,  is  matter  for  serious  consideration. 
If  it  be  impracticable  to  accomplish  the  one  object  consistentiy 
with  the  other,  what  course  is  to  be  followed  to  shun  impending 
evils? 

To  pursue  thb  subject  through  all  its  bearines,  and  thoroughly 
examine  the  momentous  question,  is  beside  Uie  purpose  of  this 
essay.  Profoundly  impressed  with  the  notion  of  an  intimate  con- 
nexion between  two  matters,  one  of  which  is  a  topic  of  universui 
disquisitioiiy  while  a  prevalent  disposition  is  apparent  to  blmk  the 
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other  as  a  hazardous  and  unwelcome  questton,  I  have  been  desi- 
rous, with  deference  and  caution,  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  others 
the  impression  which  is  deeply  felt  by  myself. 

Let  the  option  of  prolongmg  an  artificial  state  of  currency,  or 
reverting  to  the  more  naturad  condition  of  it,  be  well  weighed  and 
dispassionately  determined.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  diat  ano- 
ther, and  not  less  momentous,  question  is  involved  in  the  decision ; 
that  the  choice  lies  between  artificial  currency,  together  with  a 
great  income  drawn  from  sources  raised  to  an  artificial  elevation, 
or  the  re-establishment  of  natural  prices  with  metallic  currency  and 
reduced  national  income.  One  part  of  the  election  is  inseparable 
from  the  other.  Let  that  be  cfaosen>  which  is  most  conducive  to 
the  public  interests :  and  let  that  option  be  made  without  £ear  or 
favpr. 
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SlTlE, 

At  the  end  of  four  years^  during  which  the  evils  of  the  nation 
have  been  day  by  day  augmenting,  it  is  now  time  that  your  Majesty 
should  listen  to  another  voice  than  that  of  the  counsellors  who 
have  hitherto  guided  your  proceedings.  Convinced  that  there 
cannot  be  made  to  the  nation  and  to  your  Majesty  a  gift  so  valuable 
as  that  of  exposing,  without  any  disguise,  the  true  causes  of  so 
many  disasters,  1  am  emboldened  to  address  to  your  Royal 
Person  this  letter,  in  which  I  shall  endeavour,  with  the  utmost 
respect,  but  with  all  reijuisite  firmness,  to  point  out  die  principal 
ones.  One  moment.  Sire,  undisturbed  by  the  poisonous  influence 
of  counsellors,  who,  perverting  the  names  of  things,  soften  into 
trivial  weaknesses  crimes  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  designate  as 
atrocious  faults  virtues  of  the  purest  patriotism,  will  suffice,  .to 
satisfy  your  Majesty  of  the  necessity  of  redressing  them.  One 
momen^  may  be  sufficient  for  your  Majesty,  trusting  to  the  conduct 
of  your  own  reason,  the  only  guide  not  interested  in  deceiving  you, 
to  convince  yourself  of  the  importance  of  my  exposition ;  and 
to  induce  you  to  listen  with  condescension,  to  the  only  language 
fitted  to  restore  your  blemished  fame;  and  to  save  your  political 
existence — to  free  the  Spanish  people  from  the  evils  which  oppress 
them — and  to  raise  the  nation  to  that  rank,  which,  well  governed, 
it  ought  to  hold.  I  am  persuaded  that  your  Majesty  will  accede 
to  my  respectful  prayer,  since  it  is  the  lowest  stage  of  depravity 
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to  hate  truth,  spoken  without  sarcasm  or  satire;  and  more  so 
when  it  has  for  its  object  the  happiness  of  millions  of  oppressed 
beings,  and  the  defence  of  thousands  of  victims,  condemned 
without  trial,  or  without  time,  liberty,  or  means  of  proving  the 
justice  of  their  cause.  I  shall  use.  Sire,  in  this  case,  the  privilege 
of  speaking  the  truth,  although  it  may  be  insulted  by  your  advisers 
with  the  title  of  sedition,  and  with  other  opprobrium  of  like 
nature. 

That  prince,  says  a  philosopher,  ought  not  to  reign,  who  is  • 
isnorant  of  these  three  things, — to  exercise  his  authority  in  con^ 
jormity  to  the  dictates  of  wise  laws -^  to  administer  wtth  impar* 
tialiiy  justice  to  all  his  subjects — and,  by  himselffOr  by  his 
generals,  to  make  war  on  foreign  foes.  The  book  of  Wisdom,  the 
assertions  of  which  it  is  not  permitted  us  to  doubt,  conformably 
with  these  same  principles,  assures  us,  that  if  the  prince  administer, 
as  he  ought,  justice  to  his  people,  they  shall  live  in  peace  and 
contented,  and  he  shall  be  loaded  with  blessings.  In  a  nation 
governed  by  a  virtuous  king,  the  obedience  of  the  subjects  is 
always  cordial,  and  even  without  bounds ;  and  the  respect  due  to 
the  high  dignity  of  the  monarch  then  becomes  a  real  attachment 
to  his  person.  It  would  be  a  phenomenon,  unknown  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  to  see  a  people  discontented,  and  engaged  in 
continual  insurrections  against  a  just  and  well-conducted  prince. 
Admittmg  these  irrefragable  truths,  how^  terrible,  Sire,  is  the 
consequence  which  springs  from  reflection  on  the  widely  spread 
and  deep  discontent,  diat  pervades  all  classes  of  the  state  under 
the  rule  of  your  Majesty  !  That  there  may  not  exist  even  a  doubt 
of  the  discontent,  will  it  be  necessary  that  I  insert  in  this  letter  the 
list  of  the  many,  who,  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  wishing  to 
think  and  act  in  unison  with  the  establishments  of  the  most 
illustrious  nations,  groan  in  dungeons,  the  description  of  which 
strikes  horror  to  humanity;  fill  prisons,  destined  for  the  most 
infamous  criminals ;  or  without  country,  without  fortune,  without 
any  of  the  sweets  of  life,  in  recompence  for  the  most  distinguished 
services,  beg  in  foreign  countries  a  scanty  and  precarious  pittance, 
filled  vrith  bitterness  and  sorrow!'     It  is  not  well  known,  that 

■  At  the  end  of  1814,  in  consequence  of  observatiods  in  the  London 
Journals,  on  the  sorrowful  condition  of  Span],  Don  Pedro  Labrador,  to 
fascinate  Europe,  or  rather  your  Majesty,  published  under  his  own  name,  in 
the  Paris  papers,  an  article,  in  which  he  asserts  that  Spain  had  never 
enjoyed  so  wise  a  government — that  she  had  never  experienced  a  period  of 
greater  prosperity — that  the  Spaniards  had  never  been  more  contented — 
and  that  no  nation  of  Europe  enjoyed  greater  happiness.  Such  is  the  im- 
pudence of  the  chief  counsellors  of  your  Majesty.  La  pauvre  Espagne  me 
fait  pitiif  said  a  wise  Frenchman,  at  the  s^me  time ;  an  expression  which 
should  be  more  felt  by  every  good  Spaniard  than  the  constant  mockery 
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JO  the  four  years  of  your  Majesty's  reign,  there  has  been  shed  the 
blood  of  several  heroes ;  who,  no  longer  able  to  withstand  a 
despotic  and  ill^al  power,  had  put  themselves  at  the  head  of 
different  parties  id  order  to  re-establish  the  dominion  of  law,  of 
order,  and  of  reason,  that  we  all  had  sworn  to  defend ;  and  without 
which,  a  king  cannot  be  powerful,  nor  will  he  fiiil  to  become  a 
tyrant! '  Equally  notorious,  too,  is  the  clandestine  and  shameful 
mannerin  which  thesentence  of  the  brave  General  Lacy  was  executed ; 
his  execution,  perhaps,  more  than  all  besides,  demonstrates  to 
the  fullest  evidence  the  nation's  discontent.  Punishments  decreed 
for  crimes,  on  the  sure  principle  that  a  wise  legislation  seeks  rather 
to  guard  against  offences  than  to  repair  the  evils  resulting  from 
tfaeniy  have  for  their  chief  object  not  so  much  the  chastisement  of 
the  criminals  themselves,  as  a  salutary  warning  for  other  individuals 
of  society.  They  are  rather  as  an  example  for  the  future,  than  as 
ii  correction  for  the  past ;  otherwise  they  would  bear  the  character 
of  revenge.  So  when  executions  are  not  done  publicly,  it  clearly 
betokens  the  discontent  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  injustice  and 
fear  of  him  who  decrees  them. 

To  make  my  exposition  with  more  clearness,  I  shall  divide  it 
into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  I  shall  run  very  rapidly  over  the 
circumstances  and  events  connected  with  die  departure  and 
absence  from,  and  the  return  of  your  Majesty  to  Spam.  Without 
thiy  previous  examination,  it  would  be  impossible  to  appreciate  the 
conduct  of  your  Majesty,  aud  the  around  of  the  complamts  of  your 
subjects ;  to  kiiow  what  your  Majesty  had  a  right  to  claim  from 
the  nation,  and  what  it  had  a  right  to  expect  from  you.  In  the 
second  part,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  actual  state 
of  the  nation.  Without  this  it  would  not  be  possible  to  direct  the 
blow  at  the  errors  of  the  measures  of  your  Majesty's  government ; 
for,  as  a  last  result,  all  the  good  as  well  ad  the  ilk  of  a  society, 
emanate  only  from  the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  and  from  the  good .  or 
bad  administration  of  them.  .  In   the  third  part,  may   I  be  per- 

which  is  made  through  all  Europe  of  your  Mi^esty's  government.  Unfortu* 
Date  IS  the  prince  whose  ministers  dare  lull  him  with  such  lying  sounds,  tt> 
make  him  the  plaything  of  their  infamous  reven(;e,  or  of  their  unmeasured 
ambition ;  unable  to  contend  by  other  means  with  those  whom  they  mark 
out  for  their  victims. 

*  A  tyrant  is  he  who,  having  acquired  the  supreme  authority  according 
to  law,  m  the  exercise  of  his  power  counteracts  or  oversteps  that  which  the 
law  ordains.  A  despot  is  be  who,  without  transgressing  any  law  of  the  , 
country,  exercises  the  supreme  authority  without  any  (»ther  r^le  than  thai 
of  his  own  inclination.  An  usurper  is  he  who  possesses  himself  of  the 
supreme  power,  which  by  law  appertains  to  another,  althoi^h  in  the  i^xer- 
cise  of  his  authority  he  may  in  no  way  deviate  from  the  dicUtes  of  .the 
laws. 
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mittedj  Sire,  to  offer  my  opinion  on  the  measures  wbich  ought 
to  be  adopted  in  order  to  restore  the  happiness  of  the  nation  ; 
without  which  it  is  an  impious  and  gross  absurdity  to  wish  tp 
persuade  your  Majesty,  that  you  can  be  a  just  and  powe^ul 
Prince,  loved  by  your  subjects,  and  respected  by  foreign 
nations.  . 


PART  I. 

Unhappily  kings  arc  but  men ;  that  is  to  say,  hTte  them  sub-, 
ject  to  errors  and  passions,— to  the  same  inexperience,— to  the 
same  moral  and  physical  necessities.  But  with  this  difference, 
that  the  defects  of  kings  are  of  much  more  consequence,  for  they 
have  charge  over  the  happiness  of  others,  and  they  are,  too,  much 
less  excusable,  for  they  have  greater  means  of  shunnmg  them. 
Whilst  yet  extremely  young  (or  what  is  the  same  thing,  without 
prudence,  the  fruit  exclusively  of  jrears  and  of  reflection,  and  with 
no  other  knowledge  of  the  admmistration  of  public  affairs  than 
that  derived  from  die  dieoretical  tuition  of  a  priest,  qualified  per- 
chance to  govern  a  seminary  of  ecclesiastics,  but  unfortunately 
little  fitted  tp  direct  the  conduct  of  a  prince)  your  Majesty,  in  the 
life-time  of  your  august  father,  saw  yourself  placed  on  the  throne, 
in  a  situation  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  it  with  dignity, — in- 
volved in  the  most  serious  internal  dissensions,  fatal  to  domestic 
tranquillity  ;  at  the  same  moment  that  a  conqueror  of  great  talent, 
daring,  and  with  immense  power,  found  himself  master  of  the 
most  important  places  on  the  frontier;  and,  under  the  mask  of 
friendship,  with  troops  inured  to  war,  invaded  the  very  capital, 
and  overran  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Circunistances  were  unques- 
tionably most  untoward ;  and  therefore  any  error  of  political  calcu- 
lation, was  very  pardonable  in  your  Majesty  at  that  juncture.  In- 
deed the  Spanish  nation,  too  generous,  too  much  given  to  bear 
and  even  to  extenuate  the  faults  of  their  kings,  too  suaoeptibU  of 
a  certain  kind  of  heroism, '  too  much  occupied  with  their  foreign 

This  propensity,  which  perhaps  originates  in  the  character  of  the  Arabs, 
manifests  itself  distinctly  in  almost  all  our  plays;  framed  and  adapted, 
as  the  great  Lope  de  Vega  says,  to  the  taste  and  character  of  the  people. 
Youth,  beauty,  high  birth,  and  tragical  events,  with  no  other  ornament 
than  the  virtue  of  bravery,  were  the  only  requisites  which  the  Spaniards 
sought  in  their  heroes  of  the  stage  and  of  romance.  Hence  it  is  that  even 
in  their  heroes  of  real  life,  any  other  virtue  or  quali6cation  appeared  to  them 
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fo€8,  and  highly  disgusted  with  the  disorders  of  the  preceding 
re^,  (since  every  people  litde  enlightened  confine  their  hatred 
to  the  tyrant  without  extending  it  to  the  tyranny)  was  occupied 
at  that  moment  solely  with  the  joy  of  having  changed  their  king. 
By  such  a  combination  of  circumstances  the  suffrages  of  all 
unanimously  centered  in  your  Majesty ;  carrying  the  prejudice  to 
such  a  pitch,  as  to  consider  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  him  who 
did  not  most  conscientiously  esteem  your  Majesty  to  be  the  first 
'hero  of  history,  unsusceptible  of  blemish,  and  to  whom  every  thing 
was  owing.  A  few  days  after  this,  your  Majesty,  either  following 
the  bent  of  your  own  inclinations,  or,  without  an  opinion  of  your 
own,  yielding  to  that  of  imbecile  advisers  ;  without  consulting  the 
nation,  the  assembling  of  which  the  despotism  of  three  ages  had 
considered  as  the  greatest  calamity;  precipitated  yourself  into  the 
snare  which  Napoleon  had  spread  for  you,  and  inconsiderately 
betook  yourself  to  Bayonne.  At  this  juncture  did  those  very  men, 
who  have  since  striven  for  the  defence  of  civil  liberty,  in  order  to 
defend  tlie  throne  and  the  independence  of  their  country,  rouse 
up  the  nation,  omitting  no  means  of  fomenting  the  prejudice  in 
favor  of  your  Majesty  ;  without  calculating  that  this  was  a  very 
unsound  basis  for  their  future  liberty  ;  and  without  being  able  to 
foresee  that  this  very  weapon,  the  individual  work  of  the  ''  Libe- 
tales,"  was  one  day  to  be  that  which  your  Majesty  should  employ 
for  the  production  of  all  their  present  sufferings.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  this  strong  prejudice,  the  general  opiiiion  of  Spaniards 
could  not  fail  to  regard  as  a  crime,  or  at  least  as  the  height  of 
fatuity,  the  counsel  of  those  who  induced  your  Majesty  to  set  out 
for  Bayonne ;  leaving  the  nation  the  wretched  alternative,  either  of 
a  degrading  submission,  which  it  detested,  and  which  it  would  at 
every  risk  avert ;  or  of  falling  into  real  anarchy,  to  elect  new 
authorities,  and  to  eject  those  whom  your  Majesty  had  left ;  who, 
either  corrupted,  or  intimidated  by  the  very  orders  of  your  Ma- 
jesty, thwarted  every  wish  of  the  people  that  had  been  declared 
with  so  much  heroism. 

As  I  am  not  writing  a  history,  I  cannot  stop  to  record  the  events 
at  Bayonne.  It  suffices  for  my  object  to  know  that  there  your 
Majesty  was  deprived  of  liberty,  after  having  abdicated  the  throne 
in  favor  of  your  august  father,  he  renouncing  all  his  rights^  and  you 
Majesty,  as  hereditary  Prince,   4II  yours,  in  favor  of  Napoleon 

impertinent  or  superfluous.  These  circumstances,  the  greater  part  of 
Mrhich  they  found  in  your  Majesty,  (and  wliich  their  imagination,  more 
ardent  than  rettective,  even  exag^rated ;  beholding  a  j'oung  Prince,  just 
delivered  from  a  prison,  scarce  placed  on  a  throne,  and  in  that  moment 
macle  a  captive)  have  contributed  to  foment  the  prejudice,  and  to  throw 
them  oflf  their  guard  against  the  insidious  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  liberty. 
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Here,  Sire,  it  natttrallj  occurs,  before  we-  proceed  farther,  to  en- 
quire who  in  this  state  of  things  ought  to  -be  considered  asr  king  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy ;  and  what  was  the  line  of  conduct  which  die 
nation  should  have  pursued  ?  Most  certainly.  Sire,  your  counsel- 
lors, had  they  foreseen  the  importance  of  this  point,  would  not 
have  incited  you  to  renounce  that  which  the  nation  had  granted, 
in  order  to  claim  that  which  in  no  sense  could  be  justly  main- 
tained. 

Even  the  very  authors  who  have  written  most  in  favor  of  the 
absolute  power  of  kings,  imagine  some  cases  in  which  they  may 
forfeit  the  crown  :  one  amongst  these  is,  when  the  king  deserts  the 
nation  ;  passing,  without  its  consent,  into  a  foreign  country.     I  do 
not.  Sire,  cite  this  so  much  with  a  view  to  confirm  the  assertion, 
which  can  and  Qught  to  be  supported  by  much  more  solid  reasons 
than  those  adduced  by  these  writers,  as  to  show  your  Majesty 
that  they  who  would  intimate  to  you  the  contrary,  would  weary 
themselves  in  vain  with  seeking  authorities,  or  in  producing  ai^u- 
ments  in  their  support.     In  eveiy  government,  be  it  of  what  class 
it  may,  free  or  despotic,  there  is  a  condition,  which  admits  not 
of  the  shortest  suspension ;  since  otherwise  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  that  government  itself  should  subsist.     Such  is,  on  the 
part  of  the  subjects,  obedience  to  him  who   exercises   supreme 
power ;  and  on  his  part,  protection  to  them,  when  they  are  attacked 
by  an  enemy  domestic  or  foreign.     Hence  even  the  most  obstinate 
defenders  of  the  absolute  power  of  kings  find  themselves  obliged 
to  confess,  that  the  king  who  deserts  his  kingdom  loses  the  crown ; 
since  otherwise  the    nation  would  exist  in  a  state  of  complete 
anarchy,  without  k  supreme  head  to  execute  the  laws,  or  to  give 
protection  to  the  individual  who  would  appeal  to  them.     From 
this  consideration  too  it  is,  that  the  laws  of  England  wisely  suppose 
that  the  king  never  dies,  that  he  is  a  moral  being  that  exists  for 
ever,  and  that  he  exists  physically  and  really  ;   for  although  the 
person  invested  with  the  dignity  may  die,   the  same  does  not  in 
this  case  happen  as  on  the  death  of  one  installed  in  a  subordinate 
function,  whose  place  is  not  duly  filled  but  by  an  especial  appoint- 
ment ;  but  here  another  person  is  by  the  law  substituted  in  the  very 
act,  without  interruption  or  lapse  of  time  ;  and  without  any  neces- 
sity of  election  or  of  form.     Here  is,  in  fine,  the  true  moral  signi- 
fication of  the  Spanish   proverb,  "  To  a  king  dead  or  displaced,  a 
king  placed'' 

Your  Majesty,  guided  by  the  counsels  of  men  whom  I  would 
rather  consider  as  ignorant  and  weak,  than  as  perfidious  and  trai- 
tors to  their  country,  not  only  abandoned  the  nation  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  most  needed  protection,  when  a  conqueror  was  in- 
vading it»   but  made  a  renunciation  of  all  your  rights  in  favor  of 
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llnit  i^omnmor  hknattf*  Tbe  wmrinctt  adfocate  of  die  deipotic 
Mwer.  of  kings,  Barcky^  puts  two  ciies  in  wUch  a  king  dedmnes 
boMdf*  I  sball  repeat  hie  woidi,  literally  tmulated  from  tbe  Latio. 

lo  speaking  of  me  second  casc^  be  says — 

"  Tbe  other  case  is :  when  a  king  makes  himself  dependent  on 
aMlber»  and  suk^ts  tbe  kingdom  (which  bis  predecessors  bad 
left  to  lum^  and  the  people  tad  entrusted  free  into  hb  bands)  to 
the  dominion  of  another.  For  although  it  were  not  then  bis  in- 
tealion  to  prejudice  tbe  people,  notwithstanding  by  this  sole  act 
be  has  lost  the  chief  part  ^  the  kingly  dignity,  namely,  that  of 
beog  immediately  subordinate  to  the  supreme  power  of  God ; 
and  slso  because  he  has  obliged  his  people,  ^ose  freedom  he 
ought  most  zealously  to  defend,  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
power  and  dominion  of  a  foreign  nation.  By  this  act  be  has  lost  all 
the  authority  which  he  had  in  the  kingdom,  and  does  not  asngn 
any  right  to  him  on  whom  be  would  confer  it ;  and  by  this  sii^le 
act  be  leaves  his  people  absolutely  freed  from  bis  power,  and  in 
a  state  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  desires." 

For  tbe  counsellors  of  your  Majesty,  this  reasoning  is  such, 
Sire,  as  they  cannot  controvert,  without  destroying  at  tbe  same 
time  tbe  ill-founded  edifice  of  their  own  political  dogmas.  But 
as  I  am  not  writing  this  representation  with  a  view  tl«t  it  diould 
be  read  only  by  your  Majesty  and  by  your  counsellors ;  that  I 
may  destroy  with  the  most  solid  arguments  the  very  basis  on  which 
all  their  vain  works  stand,  I  will  now  avail  myself  of  the  doctrine  of 
a  Locke,  one  of  the  greatest  men  whom  England  has  produced ; 
and  on  the  subject  which  we  are  now  considermg,  the  first*oracle 
of  the  philosophic  world. 

*'  Delivering  up  a  people  (says  Locke)  to  the  subjection  of 
a  foreign  power,  whether  it  be  done  by  the  prince  or  by  the  legis- 
lative audiority,  is  a  dissolution  of  the  government;  for  it  being 
the  object  of  every  people,  on  entering  into  society,  to  form  an 
individual  and  entire  community,  free  and  independent,  governed 
by  their  own  laws ;  nothing  of  all  this  can  be  accomplished  from 
the  moment  that  the  first  takes  place. 

''  There  is  also  another  mode  of  dissolving  the  government, 
which  is,  when  the  prince  neglects,  abandons,  or  puto  himself  in 
a  situation  which  disables  him  from  exercising  his  functions ;  for 
in  any  of  these  cases  the  laws  cannot  provide  for  their  own 
execution.  In  all  these  circumstances  it  is  demonstrably  clear, 
that  the  whole  society  is  in  complete  anarchy;  for  when  withm 
itself  there  is  no  prince,  who  administers  justice,  who  guides  the 
fofce,  who  provides  for  tbe  public  wants,  who  sees  that  every 
member  of  the  political  body  fills  ito  proper  station,  discharging 
the  duties  which  beloi^  to  it;  then  tbe  society  is* but  a  midtittide 
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ofmeD  in  confiitkm  and  disorder;  then  die  bwt  canMt  be  exe- 
cuted: and  whentkis  happens  it  is  the  same  as  if  there  were 
.absoltttelj  no  laws ;  and  a  go?emnient  without  laws,  is  a  mjaterr 
as  inconceivable  to  the  human  mind,  as  it  is*  incompatible  with 
every  society  of  men. 

**  Finally,  governments  are  dissolved,  when  the  legisbrtive 
power,  or  the  prince,  act  in  a  manner  contrary  ,to  .the  confidence 
which  had  been  reposed  in  them. 

''  In  all  these  cases  the  people  are  left  at  liberty  to  provide 
for  themselves,  as  they  shall  think  conducive  to  their  safe^  and 
better  condition ;  changing  now  the  persons,  now  the  form  itself 
of  their  government;  for  a  society  should  never  forfeit  by  the 
faults  of  others  the  natural  and  original  ri|;ht  of  self*preservation, 
which  it  can  accomplish  solely  by  establishing  a  ffood  l^islative 
body,  and  an  eieciitive  power  that  shall  faithfully  eiecule  the 
laws  which  this  body  shall  enact/' 

I  am  veiy  sure.  Sire,  that  however  much  your  counsellors 
may  weary  themselves  in  searching  the  books  that  have  hitherto 
been  written,  they  vdll  find  nothing  that  shall  controvert  this 
docjlrine;  hence  it  is  clear  that  your  Majesty  by  your  absence 
and  abdication  forfeited  -all  riffht  to  the  crown ;  and  the  Spanish 
nation  was  left  in  absolute  uberty  to  frame  such  a  constitution 
as  might  be  deemed  appropriate.  For  the  rest  it  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  accumulate  other  proofs  and  authorities  in  support  of 
my  assertion. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  war,  with' 
imi  a  king  either  in  fad  or  by  right,  whatever  may  be  said  or 
thought  to  the  contrary,  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  elected 
conformably  to  the  determination  of  the  supreme  government, 
then  existing,  conformably  cenainly  to  the  general  opinion  of  the 
most  sensible  Spaniards,  and  without  doubt  in  the  way  the  roost 
legal  that  such  an  election  could  take  place  under  those  circum- 
stances, assembled  in  the  Isle  of  Leon,  one  of  the  few  points 
free  from  French  domination. 

'  In  their  first  Session,  and  before  thinking  of  the  many  dangers 
which  beset  them,  they  unanimously  declared  your  Majesty  King 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  By  this  recognition  they  bestowed 
upon  you  a  crown  that  you  bad  lost ;  and  which,  although  re- 
ceived at  their  hands,  was  still  more  legitimate  than  the  farmer 
one,  much  more  becoming,  more  estimable,  and  more  sanctioned 
-by  reason.  In  short.  Sire,  it  was  the  only  one  which  you  might 
boast  of  wearing ;  for  it  was  the  only  one  exempt  from  all  ob- 
jection. After  this  act,  that  the  gift  might  not  be  inefiicient, 
their  only  great  and  constant  care,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
framed  the  constitution  of  the  Hation;  has  been^  at  the  cost  of 
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tb«  greatteC  saciifieesy  to  set  free  and  unembanAtfied  that  anoie 
throoe^  tben  so  powerfully  beaet^  and  shortly  before  so  shamefully 
abandoned.  As  none  of  their  eoemies  have  endeavoured  to  falsify  ibi^ 
fact^  it  virere  superfluous  to  occupy  myself  in  dilating  on  this  second 
and  important  service,  which  they  rendered  to  your  Majesty. 

But  tfaat  the  merit  of  these  two  services  may  distinctly  appear, 
although  I  have  not  the  honor  of  numbering  myself  amongst  the 
individuals  of  so  noble  an  assembly,  permit  me.  Sire,  to  offer 
some  observations ;  over  which  I  must  still  cast  a  slight  veil, 
lest  their  true  coloring  might  too  much  offend. 

The  representatives  of  the  nation,  without  exposmg   themselves 
to  a  censure  for  the  infraction  of  any  law,  human    or  divine,  were 
certainly  at  entire  liberty,  either  to  frame  a  Republic,  or  to  name  a 
king,  taken  from  a  new  dynasty,  who  would  at  all  events  be  more 
bound  to  conform  to  the  future  constitution,   since  he  would  have 
no  other  privileges  to  claim,  than  those  which  it  might  grant  him. 
They*  were  not  ignorant,  that  after  the  abdication   at  Bayonne, 
your    Majesty    without    compulsion    had   issued    from   Burdos 
the  proclamation,  in  which  you  charge  the  Spaniards  to  submit 
to  Napoleon.      They  knew  that  you  had   wrttien  to  him  from 
Valencey,    congratulating  him  on  his   victories,  on  the  very  in- 
vestiture of  Joseph,  asking  one  of  his  nieces  for  your  wife  ;  and 
soliciting  the   command  of  a   division  of  his  army  for  the  In- 
fant Don    Carlos.    They  were  ,not  ignorant  that  at  this  same 
time,  your  august  father,  although  in  the  extreme  of  wretchedness, 
had  never  made  to  Napoleon  a  demonstration,  which  belied  the 
noble   character  and    greatness    of  an  oppressed  king;  that  in 
despite  of  his  forlorn  state,  he  had  never  failed  to  succour  those 
Spaniards  who  had  the  honor  of  presenting  themselves  before 
him  ;  nor  did  he  cease  publicly  to  manifest  how  much  he  felt  the 
miseries  of  Spain.     They  all  had  seen  the  decree  of  the  Escurial, 
and  were  aware  of  the  circumstances  therein  piiblished  and  circu- 
lated to  the  nation,  by  your  august  father  himself.     They  knew 
that  the  abdication  of  Aranjuez  had  been  made  in  the  midst  of  a 
popular  tumult,  without  consent  of  the  nation,  and  without  the 
least  preparatory  forms  of  decency,  sTo  necessary  for  the  very  safe- 
ty of  thrones,  though  we  would  altogether  pass  by  what  is  due  ta 
the  nation.     Finally,  they  were   acquainted  that  withiu  two  days 
from  this  extraordinary  event,  your  august  father  had  declared  null 
the  abdication  made  in  favor  of  your  Majesty  ;  to  overlook  which 
were  a  contradiction  ;  if  they  acted  only  on  the  principle  of  legiti- 
macy, by  virtue  of  which  alone  your  counsellors  are  willing  .to 
consid^  you  as  King  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies.     If  a  nation  have 
not  the  right  to  elect  a  king,  even  when  one  shall  have  abandoned 
it;  as  little  can  it  cease  to  recognise  him,  who  has  once  been  ac- 
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knowiedgedy  so  long  as  lie  shall  not  say  to  the  nation  itself  that  he 
M'iU  no  longer  reign ;  but  still  less  can  it  when  he  sajs*  the  very 
contrary. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  considerations,  every  one  of  which 
was  very  sufficient  to  make  them  hesitate,  not  a  single  individual 
had  a  scruple  in  declaring  your  Majesty  King  of  Spain  and  of  the 
Indies.  What  more  important  desert  in  your  eyes  could  these 
men  have,  or  what  more  voluntary  service  could  they  have  done  you  ? 
^nd  is  it  possible,  Sire,  on  issuing  in  Valencia  the  decree  of 
extermination  against  every  one  of  them,  commuted  afterwards, 
iu  a  language  insulting  to  humanity,  into  the  indulgent  s^n* 
tenet  of  confiscation  of  goods  and  imprisonment  in  castles  and  for" 
tresses;  is  it  possible,  i  repeat,  that  services  like  these,  so  great, 
so  purely  spontaneous,  that  of  tliemselves  give  the  lie  to  alt  the 
fabrications  of  their  enemies,  should  not  have  outweighed  in  the 
breast  of  your  Majesty  all  their  alleged  crimes,  even  were  they 
true ;  and  even  had  you  beeu  taught  to  think,  that  you  were  pri- 
vileged to  trample  on  all  laws  that  exist  between  man  and  man  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  you  should  have  remunerated  the  party  of 
those  counsellors  who  persuaded  you  to  abandon  the  nation  and 
the  throne,  and  mIio  more  or  less  were  stained  with  oaths  and 
fealties  to  the  usurper ;  and  that  you  should  persecute  the  party 
of  those  true  Spaniards  who  were  the  salvation  of  your  Majesty 
and  of  the  country  i  Is  not  this.  Sire,  to  forget  on  the  day  of 
distribution  of  the  booty,  all  those  who  were  present  on  the  day 
of  battle  ?  Would  it  so  much  wound  the  Majesty  of  justice,  to 
pardon  crimes,  imputed  and  not  even  in  appearance  proved,  from 
consideration  of  services  the  most  important  and  indubitable? 
Would  it  so  much  stain  the  royal  prerogative,  even  had  these 
men  fallen  into  some  errors,  that  you  should  have  felt  the  obli- 
gation, commoii  to  all  Christians,  of  saying  in  singleheartedness 
to  the  King  of  kings,  ** forgive  us,  Lord,  our  trespasses  as  tee 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us  ?"  To  dispense  pardon, 
where  there  is  a  plea  for  mercy,  is  the  sweetest  aud  noblest  exer- 
cise of  kingly  prerogative  that  a  monarch  can  claim. 

I  am  aware  that  acknowledgment  of  a  benefit  is  a  tacit  avowa} 
of  the  superiority  of  the  benefactor ;  and  that  princes,  over- jea- 
lous of  their  own  greatness,  are  ordinarily  deficient,  more  than 
other  men,  in  the  virtue  of  gratitude,  that  binds  closely  men  the  most 
remote,  and  so  much  solaces  human  wretchedness.  But,  Sire, 
between  the  non-acknowledgment  of  a  benefit,  and  the  perse- 
cution of  a  benefactor  with  fire  and  blood,  the  distance  is  immea- 
surable; and  if  the  history  of  princes  offer,  unhappily,  repeated 
instances  of  the  former,  I  know  not  that  it  presents  a  solitary,  ex-r 
ampleof  the  latter;   even  in  the  annals  of  the  Emperors  of  the 
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eaal  Mid  of  the  wesl*  prolific  as  thej  are  in  the  most  atrocioiu  j 
sectitioiu.  Setting  aside,  the  services  which  these  men  did  to  t 
countrj  and  to  your  Majesty,  let  us  examine  their  conduct  under 
the  opposite  view,  which  their  enemies  have  succeeded  in  pre- 
senting so  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  your  Majesty.  What  then  ate 
their  imagmed  crimes  i  As  their  cause,  contrary  to  the  usages 
of  all  civilized  nations,  has  not  been  investigated  before  any  tri- 
bunal competent  or  incompetent  (having  been  condemned  by 
a  mere  act  of  your  Majesty's,  a  thing  that  is  hardly  credible  in 
foreign  countries,  such  horror  does  it  nspire  I )  to  determine,  this, 
will  appear,  perhaps,  a  task  of  difficulty'.  Their  very  rnrmins^ 
after  having  strained,  Uiemselves  to  have  them  judicially  arraigiied, 
have  either  not  known  how,  or  have  not  dared  to  do  it ;  so  exceUent 
was  their  cause.  Although  in  an  absolute  goveiyiment  there  are 
never  wanting  judj|^es  who,  prostituting  their  dignity,  punish,}  as 
is  desired,  the  victims  marked  out  to  them  ;  for  they  are  wdlra* 
warded  for  such  atrocities;  however  you,  Sire,  have  not  fonod 
judges  so  servile,  who  dared  to  condemn  the  deputies  ol  the 
Cortes;  for  public  opinion,  and  the  very  number  of  the  victiois, 
weighed  more  with  them  than  your  will.  In  the  face  eiT^tim 
non-existence  of  proven  crime,  or  of  legal  accusation^  orof'lri* 
buoals  hardy  enough  to  condemn  them ;  you.  Sire,  asanming 
the  most  odious  f mictions  of  the  judicial  magistrate,  that  ^»n» 
narcb  never  exercises,  even  to  give  a  just  sentnnce  whem  the 
life  or  liberty  of  an  individual  is  concerned,  have  condenmM, 
without  being  heard  or  even  arraigned,  these  men,  wheae  o^ 
fault  has  been  love  of  their  country,  and  the  true  maintettance  of 
your  throne.  -  The  only  document  that  presents  all  the  extra-judteial 
cherges  against  these  victims,  is  your  decree  of  the  ftxirthof  Majy 
framed  as.  a  justification  of  all  your  measMres ;  and  here,  Sire,  in^an^ 
swering  the  diaiges  which  are  there  preferred  against  them,  1  shall 
have  given  to  the  public,  die  examination  of  their  conduct ;  and  shaH 
h^e  accomplished  the  end  which  I  have  just  proposed.  Althoughi 
in  af  future  page  I  may  make  separately  some  cursory  obserte^ 
tjona  on  several  of  the  many  nullities  of  so  singular  a  prodncN* 
tion;  for  the  present,  taking  for  granled  all  the  crimes  there  aU 
legdd  against  them,  1  shall  endeavour  to  comment  on  ^m  an 
reduced  to  the  three  following : 

J.  Having  assembled  in  Cortes. 

II.  Having  declared  that  the  sovereignty  resided  in  the  nation. 

'111.  Having  deliberated  on. dimioislnng  the   authority    of  die> 
mfmarch. 

'Scai:cely  b  it  to  be  believed  that  in  the  nineteenth  century,  ami 
in-an  Enropean  nation,  it  was  requisite  toapc^egiae  for  thoumda 
of  Viotims^ttnndeiMieiA  to  nifii^tlie  most  horriUe  auasiJBa  (mm 
pther  cause  than  these  three  fictitious  crimes!  although  the  doctrine 
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bivNight  forward  to  show  tkepomr  wUehtke  motion  had  to/ramo' 
Slick  a  coHstitutiom  a$  it  deemed  euiiabUf  dote  mway  conpktAlj' 
widi  the  cnmbality  of  the  first  cbarge,  as  well  as  of  the  others : 
however,  with  regard  to  that  I  shall  say,  if.  it  was  a  crime  to  assem^ 
Ue  in  Cortes  to  frame  laws,  as  it  is  iotiniatedy  where  your  Migesty' 
sajs  that  the^  shoutdiomlif  he 'employed  iuimpodmgtaxeij  fmeessmy 
for  tke  defewe  of  tie  fctf9gdom;  why  did  you.  Sire,  in  the  face  of 
att  Europe,  make  to  the  muion  the  emp^  promise  of  coirrokfog 
them  i  if,  as  ycMi  say,  the  good  oostoms  of  Spain  are  dl  the  work  (2* 
the  Cortes  and  her  kings ;  at  a  period  when  there  was  no  king,  the. 
S|NBMnb  should  have  had  no  Cortes,  or  have  had  it  solely  to.Go»- 
sider  of  taxes,  and  not  to  reinstate  the  good  customs !  Since  what- 
epoch  did  the  assemUittg  of  the  Cortes  begin  to  be  considered  cri- 
nuBai  in  Spain,  having  enjoyed  this  body  foe  many  centuries^  and  it: 
having  o«iy  ceased  to  exist  by  the  wiH  of  pure  <fespotisni,  the  na- 
tkmal  liberty  and  glory  ataU  times  declining  with  its  disease  i  Is  the 
eMaUishlnent  of  this  body,  what  we  are  to  understand  when  yonr- 
Mijesty  says,  that  tke  ettUghienedviemt  amd  adtivatiou  of  the  m^ 
tim»ef  Europe  wUl itot  wmeimktreitf  How  is  it  that,  even  since 
thcnboiition  of  this  assembly,  during  the  period  when  Spain  knew  no 
legislator  but  the  king^  the  predecessors  of  yonr  Majesty,  whenever 
thsgr '  psomnlgaled  a  law,  eonstantly  declared,  thai  it  shoald  have 
efmaifyHe  and  awthorit^  Corteef  Does: 

not  tma  form,  otherwise  idle  and  ridiculous,  invenCed  to  begoUe^' 
imritr  m  fallnciotts  promise,  show  at  least  the  respect  in  which  this: 
body»  was  held  inSpaiwf  Does  it  not  suppose  in  the  king  a  pfO^ 
visional  legishitor,'  and  that  somei  necessity  forbad  the  law  being 
passed  by  the  body,  to  which  alone  appertained  the  right  of  legis* 
lating  ?  Admitting  that  it  vras  an  error  to  believe  that  theCoiles. 
conid  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the-  nation^  or  .supposing  that) 
it  might  in  effeet  deserve  well  (as  even  sometimes  aeems  to  be  ad* 
mittsd  by  your  Mqesqr's  advisers),  but  under  a  less  popular  system. 
than.that of  Cadia ;  is^it  to  be  iBfcried from this,that the individuab' 
wbocompoeed  it  ought  to  be  condemnedas  guilty  of  treason  ?  With* 
what  appearance  of  justice  can  we  adjwifp  to  be  a  crime  of  Mae*- 
raajeste  in  Spain,  that  whichi  in- the  adjoming  nation  was  then:es» 
tawsbing  by  its  own  monarah,  for  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
and  for  the  security  of  the  throne  itself?  For  what  particular  ser* 
vices  are  our  neighbours  entitled  to  a  national  representation  and  a 
conatjtwtionr;  admitting  them  lo  bea'geod  to  the  people ;  and  bys 
what  crimes. base  we  Spanianis  rendered  oumelves  unworthy  of 
preserving  or  of  improring  thos^  which  we  already  had  ?  But  if  they' 
anv'an  evil  to*  the^commuaSi^,  as  your-  advisers  have  deelartBd,  why 
dniskof  make  yoa  say,  that  m  your  government  yon  wouldtabe  lor 
ajimdsi  whsBtoaertbe  wisdonrand.cnltiivatioo  of  othtor  nalionraiakt. 
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point  out  ?  Do  not  forget,  Sire,  tbe  lesson  of  Louis  the  XVII  Ith» 
when  he  was  a  second  time  compelled  to  quit  his  kingdom. 
Acting  with  the  greatest  wisdom,  he  alleged  in  his  own  favor  no 
other  merit  than  tluit  of  having  been  the  fisithftil  administrator  of  the 
coDStitution,  Perhaps  a  king  has  no  olher  merit  to  allege  in  his 
favor.  If  once  more  yoo  should  find  yourself  in  such  a  situation 
(which  would  not  be  at  all  extraordinary),  would  your  counseliora 
propose  to  you  to  urge,  that  you  had  been  the  faithful  guardian  of 
those  laws  of  the  Inquisition,  that  hale  improvement  and  every  man 
that  uses  his  reason ;  and  whose  least  outrage  is,  to  invoke  tlie  name 
of  Deity,  in  order  to  cloke,  under  a  legal  guise,  crimes  that  most 
oflfend  mm  i 

For  what  regards  the  second  charge,  the  most  important  of  all 
in  the  opinion  of  your  courtiers,  it  will  be  requisite  to  dwell  some- 
uhat  longer.  1  am  persuaded  that  if  it  were  asked  one  by  one  of 
all  yoiir  advisers,  what  is  the  idea  implied  in  the  term  sovereign  or 
sfwereignty^  not  two  of  them  would  agree  in  explaining  it  in  the 
same  w*ay.  And  yet  they  do  not  scruple,  to  declare  as  a  crime  of 
l^sennajest^,  the  assertion  that  the  iovereignty  resides  in  the  nathn, 
or  that  this  is  the  real  sovereign.  Words  considered  as  mere 
sounds,  naturally  devoid  <ff  aU  meaning,  can  have  neither  good  nor 
evil  in  them^  moral  or  political.  These  qualities  can  only  be  at- 
tached to  them,  since  custom  has  fixed  upon  diera  a  signification 
whereby  men  may  communicate  their  ideas,  and  effect  by  their 
means  a  reciprocal  interchange  of  thoughts.  But  when  by  the 
misunderstanding  of  a  word,  by  its  inexact  application,  or  from  the 
difiiculty  of  expressing  by  it  a  complex  idea,  its*  true  signification 
h  neither  expressed  nor  understood,  then  it  is  precisely  the  same  as 
if  the  word  had  no  meaning  at  all. '  It  would  be  unjust  then  or 
equivocal  to  judge  in  this  case  of  tbe  good  or  evil  meaning  by  the- 
real  signification  of  the  t«rm  which  was  used.  When  a  child,  (ig- 
norant of  the  true  value  of  words,)  to  express  the  idea  of  beaotifot 
shall  have  called  his  mother  prostitute  and  atiother  shall  have  used 
the  term  beautiful  to  express  the  idea  of  prostitute ;  how  erroneoua 
would  be  the  judgment  formed  of  these  children^  from  the  true  im- 
port of  the  words  which  they  had  used !  Such  in  my  opinion  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  tbe  case  in  the  appreciation  ofthe  second  imputed 
crime. 

The  word  sovereign  signifies  super  omnia ;  and  as  there  cannot 
be  in  society  a  power  superior  to  that  which  invests  with  tbe  right 
and  authority  to  frame  laus,  on  which  the  legislator  or  person  infi- 
powered' himself  dependi!,  where,  this  power  resides  there  is  t>f 
right  the  'Sfwereignty,  To  acknowledge,*  as  is  done  by  your  0wn 
counsellors,' that  the  nation  has  a  right  to  elect  representatives- to  -• 
frame  laws;:  and  to  affirm,  at  the  same  time,  that  die  sovereignty 
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tk>e«  not  reside  in  it  but  in  tbe  monarch,  is  an  absurditj,  so  long  ts 
we  do  not  attach  to  the  word  sovereign  any  other  idea  than  that 
which  has  jtist  been  given,  or  so  long  as  it  is  not  shown  that  the 
king  has  a  power  superior  to  this,  which  is  inconceivable.*  To 
call  then  the  king  sovereign,  is  to  pretend  to  place  in  opposition  a 
practical  truth  with  a  speculative  falsehood;  it  is  to -wish  to  pre- 
serve the  title,  (now  vain,  and  which  before  might  not  have  been 
so,)  from  a  word  improperly  applied,  to  claim  in  future  all  the  pri- 
vileges and  profits  comprised  in  its  real  signification.  The  person 
or  persons  who  exercise  so  important  an  authority,  emanating  im- 
mediately from  the  sovereign  by  right,  are  sovereigns  in  fact ;  and 
are  so  legally,  if  tliey  have  received  this  power  by  the  grant  of  the 
community  ;  or  they  are  so  by  usurpation,  if  they  have  received  it 
without  the  people's  consent.  In  limited  governments  the 
monarch,  by  the  privilege  accorded  to  him  of  sanctioning  or  re- 
jecting new  laws,  does  not  stand  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  tbe  legislaiive  body,  and  is  thereby  a  soverei^  in 
fact  according  to  law:  but  he  enjoys  this  consideration  as  forming  a 
part  of  that  body,  and  not  in  any  other  way;  for sovereigniy  as  well 
by  Tight  as  mfact  is  indivisible ;  for  the  idea  is  altogetlwr  incon- 
ceivable that  there  should  be  at  the  same  time  two  powers  superior 
to  every  other  power.  Speaking  too  with  exactness,  the  sovereignty 
in  fact  is  indivisible  in  the  whole  collective  legislative  body. 

Your  counsellors,  in  the  before-cited  decree  of  tlie  fcnirth  of 
May,  have  made  you  designate  as  a  crimmn  the  Cortes,  to  have 
called  the  army  and  the  fleet,  natiwal  and  not  ro^cr/,  as  tbinknig 
it  a  detraction  from  your  sovereignty.  Setting  aside  the  doctrine 
which  has  just  been  declared,  and  supposing  that  the  army  belong- 
ed to  the  king  individually,  such  a  charge  involves  a  still  greater  ab* 
surdity,  as  considering  the  whole  to  Im  less  than  a  part,  or  a  part 
greater  than  the  whole.  A  nation  being  composed  of  all  the  sub- 
jects, and  of  die  monarch,  whatever  belongs  to  the  whole  of  them^ 
to  some  one  of  them,  or  to  him,  cannot  but  belong  to  the  nation. 
Thus  although  all  the  French  people  are  not  soldiers,  nor  all  the 
English  merchants,  it  is  very  properly  said,  that  *^  the  French  na- 
tion is  very  military;"  the  ''commerce  of  the  English  pation  is  very 
fiorishing."  With  equal  propriety  we  may  say, ''  the  army  of  the 
nation,"  although  it  belong  to  tlie  monarch.  By  what  logic  can 
it  be  made  a  crime  to  say  the  national  army^  when  it  is  none  to 
say  the  Spanish  armytf  Why  must  it  be  a  crime  to  say  ^  the  fleet  of 
the  nation  ;*'  and  none  to  say  ^*  the  King  of  the  nation  f"  Such  con 
Iradictions  and  absurdities  are  not  promulgated.  Sire,  without  dio* 
-didly  confessing  that  they  are  the  necessary  result  of  inconside^ 
ratioi^  and  of  ike  most  hea^oag  passions.  *  Suclr akme  can  imagine 
a  crime  in  words^  when  there  is  rectitude  in  deeds ;  and  it  is  only 
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when  irreflection  precede*,  that  paision  can  mLtlead  at  the  expease 
of  such  jpalpable  contradictioiis. 

But,  Sire,  setting  aaide  abstract  questions,  when  we  are  diaeuaa- 
lag  points,  the  understanding  of  which  interests  all;  1  do  not  esteem 
It  su|>erfluou8  to  stop  and  display,  although  with  much  brevity,  ihe 
doctrine  of  that  master  of  all  who  have  any  acquaintance  wilk  this 
subject.  ■**'  Although  in  every  weU-cons^tuted  society,  (says  i^ooke,) 
it  is  this  which  operates  for  the  preservation .  of  the  comouuiity, 
there  can  but  be  one  supreme  power*  .which  is  the  l^ialative;  to 
which  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  resit  should  be  subordilialie;  tbe 
legislative  power  itself,  nevertheless  being  no  more  than  a  passer 
merely  tit  trust  to  4>perate  to  cieftaiu  and  detennined  ends,  tkere 
$tiU  rfmuim  with  tbe  peop/e  <i.  sovereign  fowerto  remove  or  chmtge 
the  legisliUive :  as  oflc^.as  it  sees  that  this  is  acting  contrary  to  tbe 
trust  of  which  it  had  been  made  the  depository,  llbe  reaaon  is,  that 
all  power  conceded  fpr  a  definite  •obfect,  is  Umitad  by  that  ok^t; 
and  as  ofteu  as  this  is  disregarded  .or  opposed,  it  ia.neeessary  that 
the  confidence  be  lost;  and  by  thc^same« reason  the  ppwerirevartsto 
the  hands  of  those  who  gave,  it,  who  may  place  it  witb  others,  as  they 
shall  hold  condvcive  to  their  aafety.  Thus  the  cornmuaity  always 
retains- a  savereigH  pon^tf  to  preserve  itself  from  the  aggressions  or 

£  rejects  of  any  penon  or  body  whatever,  even  were  it  that  of  ita 
gislators;  as  often  as  they  might  be  so.  stupid,  mad,  or  i^|ped,a8 
to  make  any  attempt  on  the  property  or  liber^  of  the  indindiial: 
for  no  man  oor  socielgr  of  men  having,  the  power  and  rigbl  toaban- 
don  and  deliver  up  iheir  security,  awl  consequently  its  means,  to 
4he  absolute  will  and  arbitraiy  dominion  of  another;  as  often  as  they 
shall  show  a  disposition  to  put  it  into  such  a  condition  of  slavery, 
the  people  has  the  right  of  preserving  all  that  of  which  it  could  not 
dispossess  itself,  and  of  displacing  all  ihcMie  who  invade  the  fiaKia* 
mental,  aacred,  and  unalterable  law  of  self-preservation,  for  which 
.it  entered  into  society.  In  this  way,  and  under  this  view,  tkeMve^t 
reign  pgwer  alwajfi  resides  in  the  people. 

'^  By  like  reasons  the  legislative  power  is  sacred  and  unalterable 
in  ,tbose  bands  where  the  community  once  has  placed  it;  and  finom 
vshich  it  cannot  be  withdrawn,  unless  by  the  community  itself. 
No  edict  of  any  other  body,  power,  or  person,  be  it  who  it  may,  ia 
whatever  form  or  manner  it  may  be  conceived,  can  have  the  forca 
of  law,  without  it  have  its  sanction  from  that  legislative  body  which 
the  neople  has  elected ;  for  without  such  circumstance  the  huar 
would  want  one  condition  absohitely  necessary  to  its  beii^  a  law, 
the  consent  efthe  society,  without  which,  and  without  authority  ra* 
oeised  from  it,  no  one  can  make  laws.  For  as  mudi  as  all  obedi^ 
ence,  which  by  the  most  solemn  bowls  every  person  is  obliged  lo 
yield,  terminates  ultimately  in  this  supreme  power,  and  is  directed 
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bj  the  laws  which  emanate  from  it,  so  no  oath  nor  authority  can 
free  any  individual  of  the  society  from  obeying  the  l^isiaiu^e, 
whilst  it  acts  in  conformity  \\*ith  the  trust  reposed  in  it,  nor  ironi 
doing  nothing  contrary  to  the  laws  issued  by  it,  nor  nothing  more 
than  they  order;  it  being  ridiculous,  to  suppose  that  an  individual 
can  be  obliged  to  obey  a  power  in  society,  which  is  not  sovereign. 

^'  IVhilst  the  government  subsists^  in  all  cases  the  legUlaiive 
power  is  the  sovereign  power  in  fact ;  for  no  one  can  give  laws  to 
another  without  being  superior,  and  ihe  legislative  power  can  be  in 
no  odier  manner  legidative  than  by  die  right  which  it  has  of  making 
laws  for  all  the  parts,  and  for  every  member  of  the  society^  pr&* 
scribing  rules  for  their  actions,  and  granting  the  power  of  eiecuting 
thenu  The  legislative  power  is  by  this  necessarily  the  iupreme 
power  or  sovereign  in  fact ^  and  all  the  others  are  derived  from  and 
subordinate  to  this/' 

Such  is,  Sire,  the  incontroverUble  doctrine  not  only  of  one  of  the 
first  s^s  of  Europe,  who  was  neither  a  jacobin  nor  a  revolutionist, 
but  much  valued  and  honored  by  his  king;  but  also  of  all  reflect- 
ing men.  Here  then,  Sirei  is  in  perfect  accord  in  this  part,  the 
•  proceeding  of  the  Cortes  with  the  doctrine  of  this  great  philoso- 
pher, which  is  practised  in  moderate  {governments,  and  which  es* 
Mitially  constitutes  them  such.  And  will  it  still  be  said,  that  it  was 
an  offence  in  the  Cortes  to  have  declared,  that  the  Mjertimtif  by 
right  wa$  vested  in  the  nation,  and  by  fact  in  the  Cortes  i  To  sub- 
vert such  principles,  do  your  counsellors,  whose  combined  autho- 
ritv,  in  matter  of  opinion,  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  them- 
selves have  the  effrontery  to  pretend  claims  the  same  respect  as  that 
of  a  T.<ocke,  allege  other  reasons  than  their  mere  assertion  ?«— an 
extraordhrary  way  of  establishing  crimes,  and  of  resolving  doubts 
in  matters  of  grave  importance.  To  endeavour  to  controvert  these 
principles,  at  the  present  period,  would  do  little  honor  to  the  un- 
derstanding or  to  the  integrity  of  him  who  should  attempt  it ;  but 
to  wish  to  condemn  the  abettors  of  them  as  guilty  of  treason,  is  the 
frenzy  of  despotism,  or  of  ignorance. 

For  what  concerns  the  third  charge,  I  shall  answer  to  the  syco- 
phants of  your  Majesty,  what  the  wise  and  pious  Fenelon,  arch- 
bishop of  Cambray,  said  to  those  of  Louis  the  XlVth  :  ''  Un- 
happy the  people  that  has  no  laws,  written,  fixed,  and  consecrated 
by  the  vihole  nation,  which  shall  be  superior  to  all ;  from  which . 
the  kings  shall  receive  all  their  authority;  by  ik hich  it  shall  be 
granted  to  them  to  do  all  the  good  possible,  and  which  shall  not  < 
authorise  them  to  do  any  wrong ;  and  against  which  they  can  do 
nothing.  This  is  what  men,  were  they  not  blind,  and  their  own 
etetaies,  would  unanimously  establish  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
afhd  of  the  monarch.     Despotism,  under  whatever  form  it  assumes. 
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marches  to  its  own  ruin  ;  for  the  people  can  feel  no  interest  in  the 
conservation  of  a  state  in  M'liich  they  are  slaves.** 

Although  nothing  surely  can  be  added  to  what  is  here  so  con- 
cisely and  so  wisely  said  by  thiii  virtuous  prelate^  the  ornament  of 
his  country  and  of  the  human  race,  1  cannot  refrain  from  adducing 
to  your  Majesty  other  testimony,  perhaps  of  greater  weight,  when 
it  is  addressed  to  a  monarch.  Tiberius  himself,  whose  gloojoiy 
soul  imagined,  if  not  entirely,' at  least  in  great  part  the  crimes  of 
l^e-majesti,  said,  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  senate,  the  individuals 
of  which  always  granted  even  more  than  he  was  wont  to  accept — 
"  The  prince  has  nothing  to  do  where  the  law  is  sufficient.''  Our 
code  of  the  Visigoths  begins  in  this  way :  '*  The  prince  must  be  most 
obedient  to  the  law  ;  and  hence,  before  passing  laws  for  the  peo- 
ple, it  is  needful  to  frame  them  for  the  monarch."  King  Janies  I. 
of  England,  in  his  speeches  to  the  parliaments  of  1603  and  l609> 
although  extremely  jealous  of  his  own  authority,  expresses  himself 
in  the  following  manner :  ''  1  prefer  the  riches  and  the  happiness 
of  the  community  to  all  my  other  wislies;  for  1  know  that  the  wel- 
fare and  the  riches  of  the  community  are  my  greatest  riches  and 
worldly  happiness  ;  a  point  in  which  a  lawful  king  differs  directly 
from  a  tyrant ;  for  I  know  that  the  difference  which  there  is  be- 
twixt a  just  king  and  a  tyrant  is,  that  the  proud  tyrant  thinks  his 
kingdom  and  people  are  only  ordained  for  the  gratification  of  his 
desires  and  brutal  appetites;  whilst  the  just  king  knows  that  he  is 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  riches  and  prosperity  of  his  people, 
llie  king  binds  himself  by  an  oath  to  the  observance  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  his  kingdom ;  tacitly j  by  the  simple  fact  of  being 
king,  since  as  such  he  is  bound^to  protect  the  people,  equally  with 
the  laws ;  and  expressly ,  by  the  oath  which  he  makes  at  his  coro* 
nation,  whereby  he  obfiges  himself  to  observe  the  compact  made 
with  the  people  through  the  medium  of  the  laws.  1  nerefore  a 
king  ceases  to  be  king,  altliough  he  may  continue  to  govern,  and 
degenerates  into  a  tyrant,  so  soon  as  he  ceases  to  govern  con- 
formably to  the  laws.  Consequently  all  kings,  that  are  not  tyrants^ 
nor  perjured,  will  be  well  satisfied  to  confine  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  the  laws,  and  not  to  transgress  them ;  and  those  who  per- 
suade them  otherwise,  are  vipers  and  pestilence  as  well  against  the 
kings  themselves,  as  against  the  community.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  oppression  under  which  Spain  has  groaned 
sbce  the  war  of  the  federations  of  Castille,  in  which  perished  her 
ancient  liberty,  >vith  iail  its  heroic  defenders ;  never  has  it  ceased  to 
1>e  asserted  theoretically,  that  the  king  ought  to  be  submissive  to 
the  laws;  that  his  authority  emanated  from  them ;  that  the  Cortet» 
was  the  only  legislative  body  of  the  nation,  and  not  the  monarchic 
At  the  coronation,  the  oath  which  your  ancestors  have  always  takeil^ 
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wai  to  maint&in  the  charters  and  privileges  cif  the  people.  Nevef , 
Sire,  at  an>  former  period  were  the  Spaniards  such  slaves  as  to  hold 
a  language  so  degrading  as  that  of  your  present  sycophants,  ^  ho^ 
without  die  smallest  shame  or  concealment,  dare  to  publish,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  that  the  king  onght  to  be  master  of  lives  and 
property.  As  unfortunately  none  approach  you,  nor  have  you 
been  educated  by  other  men  than  those  who  maintain  such  abomi- 
nable principles ;  subversive,  as  experience  ought  to  teach  you,  eqaaU 
ly  of  your  power,  and  of  the  prosperity  of  the  nation;  permit  me, 
Sire,  to  lay  before  you  a  passage  from  the  doctrine  of  Locke,  on  the 
prerogative  of  the  king,  in  order  that  you  may  undeceive  yourself 
as  to  the  non-criminahty  of  tlie  third  charge  alleged  against  the 
Cortes  of  Cadiz. 

'^  When  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  are  in  different 
hands  (as  they  are  in  all  limited  monarchies,  and  in  all  other  well* 
constituted  governrnents)  the  good  of  the  community  requires  that 
several  things  should  be.  left  to  the  discretion  of  him  who  holds  the 
executive  power ;  for  as  the  legislators  cannot  foresee  every  thing 
which  may  be  useful  to  tlie  public,  and  consequently  not  bein^  able 
to  providelaws  for  all  cases,  he  who  isentrusted  with  the  execution  of 
them,  having  the  power  in  his  hands,  by  the  law  of  nature,  has  a 
right  to  make  use  of  it  in  whatever  njay  benefit  the  community^ 
until  the  legislature  can  re-assemble,  and  provide  accordingly. 

''  This  power  or  privilege  of  acting  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
interest,  without  an  express  provision  of  law,  and  sometimes  even 
in  contravention  of  established  law,  is  what  is  called  prerogative. 
Certainly  it  is  very  convenient  tliat  it  should  be  thus  provided,  for 
the  legislative  power  is  not  always  assembled ;  it  ia  too  numerous 
and  too  slow  to  make  provision  with  that  rapidity  which  the  exe« 
cution  demands ;  moreover  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  and  to  legis- 
late for  all  emergencies,  which  may  afi*ect  the  community  ;  and  ta 
make  such  laws  as  shall  not  be  prejudicial,  if  they  are  executed  with 
an  inflexible  rigor  on  all  occasions.  From  all  this  it  is* necessary 
to  leave  to  the  executive  power,  a  latitude  to  do  at  its  discretion 
many  things  that  the  laws  do  not  prescribe.  « 

.  ''  This  power  whilst  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  community, 
and  consequently  in  conformity  with  the  trust  and  end  of  all  go-» 
vemment,  is  prerogalivef  indubitable  and  never  disputed  ;  for  the 
people  seldom  or  never  is  scrupulous  on  this  head.  There  is  no 
thought  of  questioning  the  prerogative,  whilst  it  is  applied  in 
a  tolerable  manner  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  destined ;  namely,  the 
public  good,  and  not  openly  for  an  opposite  purpose.  But  if  there 
should  be  a  dispute  betwixt  the  executive  and  the  people,  as  to 
whether  such  a  thing  is  or  is  not  prerogative^  the  tendency  of  such 
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|>rerogative  towards  the  good  or  the  prejudice  of  the  public  wiB 
easily  decide  the  question. 

**  It  may  be  readily  conceived  that  in  the  infancy  of  governmental 
societies  differed  little  from  fiunities,  as  well  by  the  paucity  of  iii- 
dividnals  as  of  laws.  Then  governors  being  like  fathers  wh^ 
watched  over  the  interests  of  the  community,  the  goveniment  was 
al^iost  wholly  prerogative.  Few  laws  were  Bufficient,  all  the  rest 
vaa  supplied  by  the  care  and  discretion  of  the  ruler.  But  when 
onors  or  flattery  had  overcome  weak  princes,  and  led  them  to 
pervert  this  power  to  their  own  particular  ends,  and  not  to  the  ge- 
•ind  good  of  the  community,  the  peopie  found  themselves  obliged 
to  make  laws,  in  order  to  determine  and  set  bounds  to  the  pr€- 
rogative  in  many  cases,  in  which  their  ancestors  bad  left  ample  ia* 
titude  to  the  wisdom  of  those  princes  who  had  not  abused  it;  that 
is,  who  had  only  used  it  for  the  public  good. 
,\^  Hence -it  is  that  they  have  a  very  obscure  notion  of  what  go- 
^leniment  is^  who  say  that  the  people  has  usurped  a  portion  of  the 
pnerogative,  when  it  has  happened  that  this  has  been  defined  and  de- 
teanined  by  positive  laws.  The  people,  in  aeting  thus,  does  not 
^rest  from  nor  despoil  the  prince  of  a  thing  which  of  right  be* 
longed  to  him ;  it  does  but  declare  that  that  power  or  right  which 
had  been  left  independently  in  his  hands,  or  in  that  of  hts  predeces- 
sors, that  they  might  exercise  it  for  tlie  public  good,  was  not  a 
thiiig  which  was  intended  to  be  left  to  them  to  be  applied  to  a  dif- 
ferant  pnrpose.  The  end  of  all  government  being  the  weMtre  of 
the  community,  whatever  chiinges  may  be  made  with  thedeisigA  tf 
pfOmoting  this  end,  cannot  be  an  usjurpation  of  any  person's  rights ; 
ainoe  no  one  can  possess  a  right  to  seek  to  govern  with  any  other 
view ;  and  consequently  there  can  be  no  usurpation  but  that  vlhick 
pr^ttdices  or  obstructs  the  public  weal.  Those  who  express  them* 
selves  in  another  manner,  speak  as  if  the  prince  had  an  interest  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  the  good  of  the  community,  and  as  if  he  were 
not  constituted  for  the  people.  This  is  the  source  from  which' 
apiing  all  the  evils  and  disorders,  diat  arise  in  monarchical  goverh- 
ments» 

*'  Certainly  if  this  were  as  such  men  pretend,  the  people,  nnder 
such  a  government,  would  not  be  an  assenrbiage  of  rational  crea-^ 
tnrss,  who  bad  formed  a  society  with  a  view  to  preserve  and  pro- 
mote that  good.  It  should  rather  be  considered  as  a  herd  of  crea- 
tures of  an  inferior  order,  under  the  dominion  of  a  master,  who 
keeps  and  makes  use  of  them  merely  for  his  pleasure  and  conveni- 
ence. If  men  are  bo  devoid  of  reason,  and  such  brutes  as  to  en- 
ter mto  society  on  terms  like  these,  the  prerogative  may  dOtibdess 
be  an  arbitrary  power  of  doing  things  prejudicial  to  the  ptople. 
But  if  we  suppose  that  a  rational  and  free  creature  cannot  place 
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triniMlf  ttoder  ttie  subjection  of  another  for  tbuy  to  do  him  liami, 
the  prerogative  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  perniiasion  from  the 
naopie  to  its  governors  to  do  some  things,  on  which  the  law  is  si- 
Lrnt ;  and  sometimes  even  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  law  itsdf, 
provided  that  it  be  always  for  the  public  good ;  and  that  the  peo- 
ple assent  to  it  after  it  has  been  done." 

When  it  is  a  question  of  the  powers  which  the  monarch  ongU 
to  enjoy ;  such.  Sire,  is  the  doctrine  constantly  followed  by  the 
wisest  and  most  happy  of  nations!,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  moti 
piowerfal  king  of  the  globe,  lliese  principles  are  so  clear,  that  to 
deny  them,  or  to  misunderstand  them,  it  is  necessary  to  renounce 
every  sentimoit  of  our  conscience  and  of  our  reason.  But  were  it 
possible  to  discern  any  difference  between  that  which  is  just,  and 
that  which  is  useful,  and  they  were  to  persuade  you,  Sire,  to  trendi 
upon  the  former,  still  you  would  not  fail  to  adopt  these  principles^ 
if  you  consulted  the  interest  of  your  own  greatness,  of  your  security, 
and  of  your  future  power.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  is,  <tf  w 
kiiigs,  undoubtedly  the  one  the  most  beloved  by  his  subjects,  and 
the  oKMt  respected  by  other  nations;  not  because  he  is  possessed 
of  greater  means,  but  only  because  the  laws,  defining  the  royal  pm* 
riQgaiive  in  the  way  which  has  just  been  spoken  of,  deprive  Um 
of.  the  power  of  injuring  his  subjects ;  for  by  as  much  as  the  laws 
lestraitt  him  from  doing  ill,  so  much  do  they  aid  him  in  augment- 
ing. Us  power.  Prom  the  establishment  of  the  present  happy  con- 
stitotion  of  Britain,  no  other  nation  has  enjoyed  equal  tranquiUitj, 
equal  industry,  equal  riches;  so  much  patriotism,  90  muchknow- 
lef%e,  so  much  glory.  The  spirit  of  eril  and  blindness  is  the 
only  obstacle  that  can  hinder  a  ^^nish  monarch  from  takmg 
as^  bis  model  a  nation  so  great  in  all  respects.  And  will  it  be  pos- 
sible that  your  counsellors  should  have  seduced  you  so  far  as  to 
lead  you  to  punish  as  traitors,  and  without  a  hearing,  the  audi<Mrs  of 
a  constitution  that  granted  to  yon  the  same  privileges  as  those  en^ 
jcyed  by  a  British  monarch?  In  the  opinion  of  these  blind  men, 
wisdom  and  experience  are  but  weakness  and  madness ;  and  in 
their  criminal  code  true  patriotism  is  but  the  most  unpardonable  of 
orimes! 

hk  your  before*<ited  decree,  tiering  to  die  nation  the  speedy 
coDvocation  of  a  Cortes,  lawfidfy  atsemhled  to  correct  the  abuHi  if 
power,  it  is  supposed  that  the  deputies  of  the  Cortes  have  not 
been  punished  for  having  restricted  the  powers  of  the  king^ 
but  for  barring  restricted  them  too  much;  and  because  the 
Cortes  of  Cadiz  had  been  assembled  in  a  manner  never  adopted 
in  Spain  in  the  most  ardnom  conjumturet.  Granting  that  to  liaoit 
your  power,  m  the  way  in  which  the  constitution  of  £n^and 
reatricCa  kingly  rights,  was  restricting  it  too  much ;  even  in  tiib 
case  they  would  not  have  exceeded  their  authority,  sinpe  acconliog 
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to  the  very  doctrine  of  the  keenest  defenders  of  the  absohite  pow«r 
of  kings,  as  1  h^ve  already  shown,  they  were  placed  in  an  extraor-- 
diuary  sitnation,  in  which  they  might  frame  for  the  nation  such  a 
constitution  as  they  deemed  convenient.  But  I  will  even  suppose 
that  they  had  not  the  right  to  curtail  so  mucli  the  royal  preroga- 
tive; even  in  this  case  by  what  principles  of  justice  could  this  ex- 
cess be '  considered  as  a  crime,  and  not  as  an  error  ?  Why  not 
correct  the  fauh,  without  destroying  die  whole ;  and  without  de- 
spoiling the  nation  of  that  part  of  their  rights,  in  the  declaration  of 
which  there  bad  been  no  excess^  ?  if  the  people  possess  inviolable 
rights,  as  by  the  mouth  of  your  Majesty,  your  counsellors 
assert,  making  a  hypocritical  concession  wiib  the  view  of  despoil* 
ing  the  people  of  them,  by  w^at  powers  can  their  total  destruction 
be  warranted  i  To  be  rapacious  with  one  hand,  in  order  to  be 
beneficent  with  the  other ;  to  destroy  with  the  right  hand,  in  order 
to  make  a  show  of  building  with  the  left,  in  a  prince,  Sire,  can 
never  indicate  aught  but  despotism,  and  the  growing  destruction  of 
his  own  happiness,  and  of  that  of  his  people.  If  the  people 
have  any  right  inviolable,  none  surely  should  be  so  truly  so  as  that 
of  their  own  representation ;  and,  the  first  being  admitted,  the 
second,  without  a  manifest  contradiction  cannot  be  destroyed  $ 
nor  can  any  one  judge  its  legitimacy  but  the  people  them- 
selves. 

As  usually  happens  to  a  routed  and  defenceless  party,  vague 
and  utterly  groundless  charges  have  been  made,  that  the  Cortes  was 
composed  of  Jacobins  of  the  worst  description.  This  accusation 
is  so  ridiculous  and  gratuitous,  if  ^the  word  Jacobin  imply  any 
thing  reprehensible,  that  1  am  very  sure  that  no  one  can  adduce 
the  most  trivial  fact  in  proof  of  it.  If  by  Jacobins  be  understood 
furious  democrats,  detesting  all  monarchical  government ;  or  men 
greedy  after  rule  and  riches,  without  scruple  in  their  acquirement ; 
or  libertines  reckless  of  public  morals,  or  blood-thirsty  men  that 
seek  to  effect  their  reform  at  the  cost  of  torrents  of  human  gore; 
nothingof  all  this  can  be  shown  with  the  slightest  indication  that  has 
a  tendency  to  such  plans.  In  Spain  during  the  government  of  the 
Central  Junta,  all  men  of  learning  and  the  literary  bodies  had  been 
chained  to  draw  up  and  present  plans  for  the  constitution  of  the 
nation  ;  and  neither  then,  nor  after  the  establishment  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  has  there  been  a  single  plan  for  framing  the  constitu- 
tion into  a  democratical  governmeut.  The  deputies  of  the  Cortes, 
on  the  very  day  of  their  installation,  declared  unanimously  that  the 
government  should  be  monarchical,  and  tliat  your  Majesty  should  be 
knig  \rith  all  the  prerogatives  to  be  determined  by  the  future  con- 
stitution ;  as  monarchical  as  the  English,  notwithstanding  two  very 
tcifling  limitations,  tliat  do  not  at.  all  cliange.ils  nature.  The  depu* 
ties  of  the  Cortes  passed  a  law,  that  no  individual  voter  amongst 
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them,  whilst  he  continued  such,  and  during  two  years  afterwards, 
could  obtain  any  employ  granted  by  the  government.  They  nei- 
ther attacked  the  church  nor  her  riches  ;  nor  made  the  least  irniO"' 
vation  in  any  thing  concerning  either  religion  or  its  ministevi;  not<* 
withstanding  their  conviction  of  the  necessity  which  there  was  of 
giving  stipends  to  the  truly  useful  clei^gy,  who  are,  for  the  most  part, 
in  a  state  of  mendicity  ;*  and  of  rendering  useful  that  part  of  them, 
which,  in  contempt  of  the  true  morals  of  the  gospel,  is  wallowing  in 
scandalous  riches,  that  in  their  hands  only  serve  to  vitiate  the  public 
manners.  Although,  as  is  natural  when  ancient  abuses  are  assailed, 
the  Cortes  had  many  enemies,  and  sonie  so  daring  as  to  insult  the 
body  by  an  open  disobedience,  never  did  it  go  the  length  of  inflict- 
ing any  punishment  on  such  persons;  If  the  Cortes  have  any  real 
crime,  surely  it  is  its  exceeding  lenity ;  the  very  opposite  extreme 
of  the  character  which  commonly  attaches  to  Jacobinism.  Amongst' 
all  political  revolutions,  perhaps  that  of  Spain  is  the  only  one  that 
has  been  effected  without  having  spilled  the  blood  of  a  single  indf- 
vidua!.  All  these  facts  being  notorious^  under  what  other  guaran- 
tee, tlidn  that  of  speaking  against  m^n  beheaded,  buried  indun- 
geons,  and  exiled,  or  that  of  wishing,  at  the  expense  of  all  that  is 
decent,  to  maintain  despotism,  can  it  be  said  that  the  individuals 
composing  the  Cortes  were  Jacobins  of  the  worst  kindi 

1  will  now.  Sire,  ipake  a  brief  exposition  in  favor  of  a 
much  more  numerous  body  of  other  Spaniards,  who,  although 
they  were  not  members  of  the  Cortes,  have  been  punished' 
with  equal  severity  ;  and  even,  if  possible,  with  less  semblance  of 
justice.  These,  which  scarcely  seem^  credible,  belonged  to  two 
opposite  parties.  The  one  class  is  called  the  **  Uherales/*  who 
are  the  constant  adherents  to  the  cause  of  national  independence, 
and  to  the  new  institutions  established  by  the  Cortes.  The  others 
called  ''  AfrancesadoSy*  of  whom  some  having  passed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  French,  afterwards  quitted  it ;  and  others,  who  from 
the  commencement  of  our  struggle,  joined  and  continued  attached 
to  the  party  of  the  enemies  of  the  country.  I  shall  speak  first  of* 
the  **LiberaleSy**  the  defence  of  whom,  in  a  great  measure,  applies 
equally  to  the  deputies  of  the  Corljes. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  protest  against  the  validity  of  their  sen- 
tences, no  one  having  had  granted  to  him  the  means  necessary  for 
his  justification;  nor  viere  the  proofs  established  which  the  law 
requires;  further,  I  shall  pass  it  by,  that  your  Majest}  (forgetful 
that  clemency  well  direct*»d  is  the  virtue  which  shines  inoj*!  brightly 
in  a  prince)  thought  fit,  in  almost  every  in^^tance,  to  amim^nt  the. 
punishment  decreed  by  the  judges  ;•  without  reflecting  thai  thi9  ^i  of 

. '  By  the  example  given  byycurMajesty,of  condemning,  without  judgment^ 
the  deputies  of  the  Cortes,  there  were  readily  found  judge's,  who,  under  ^ 
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itself^  without  example,  perfaapSy  in  the  moat  absolute  goyeriH 
meotB,  18  destructive  of  all  law.  But,  Sire,  setting  aside  all  these 
nnllitiesi  1  will  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  conduct  of  these 
men,  in  order  that  posterity  may  be  enabled  to  form  an  impartial 
judgment  of  their  actions.  Crime  is  some  act  committed  in  viola-- 
turn  of  a  latff  which  prohibits  it;  or  the  omiuion  of  an  act  which 
the  law  directs  to  be  done.  To  sliow  then  the  justice  of  die  sentence 
pronounced  against  the  ''  Liberates^  it  is  necessary  to  know  first  of 
all  what  were  the  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  guided  during  the 
abaence  of  your  Majesty ;  and  what  were  the  acts  which  they  com- 
mitted in  violation  of  them ;  or  what  acts  commanded  by  the  laws^ 
they  have  omitted  to  perform.  Without  being  able  to  fix  these 
data,  the  judges  who  condemned  tfiem,  would  be  contravening 
that  constant  and  universal  principle  of  justice,  from  which  is  de- 
duced the  very  definition  of  crime :  *'  Sinon  esset  lex,  non  essetpec^ 
catumJ*  Without  being  able  to  offer  this  indispensable  guide  for  all 
rig4t  Judgment,  their  judges  will  be  obliged  to  confi^  that  the 
"lAoeraies'*  have  been  condemned  by  an  ex  post  facto  law,  more 
uiyttst  and  offensive  even  than  those  of  Caligula,  who,  according 
to  die  testimony  of  Dion  Cassius,  published  his  laws,  causing  them 
to  be  writtea  in  a  very  minute  character,  and  placed  on  high 
columns,  so  that  they  could  not  be  read  without  extreme  difficulty, 
with  the  view  of  entrapping  more  victims  with  some  sembbnce  of 
justice.  Such  a  thott|ht  could  only  find  place  in  a  breast  like  that 
of  GaKgula ;  but  this  is  even  far  behind  the  injustice  of  condemn- 
ing by  an  ex  paU  facto  law.  If  it  was  dUficult  to  know  the  laws 
'of  Caligiila,  it  is  impossible  to  be  aware  of  tliose  called  ex  post 
facto,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  shun  the  actions  which  they  may 
bereafler  proscribe. 

They  ought  to  have  obeyed  either  the  laws  which  your  Majesty, 
had  left  on  quitting  Spain,  or  those  new  ones  made  by  tbie  succeed- 
ing government^  or  those  which  every  one  should  frame  for  him- 
self. I  do  not  think  that  others  can  be  imagined.  Will  it  be  said 
that  they  should  have  been  guided  by  these  last  f  This,  Sire,  would 
be  favoring,  or  rather  establi^ung  complete  anarchy,  a  state  of 


show  of  jitstice,  have  dared  to  condemn  the  **  UkeraUir  sentencing  them  to 
such  pu^ishmeots  as  your  Mi^esty  willed  shoald  be  iollicted  on  them. 
Every  une  of  these  judges  has  immediately  received  the  base  recoippence  of 
his  prostitution,  in  a  promotion  to  a  higher  post  Id  the  roagi»tracjf.  In 
EDglaod  to  avoid  all  temptation,  in  the  government  to  corrupt,  or  in  the 
judges  td  be  comipted,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  thing  little  less  than  uneonsti« 
tutional  fpr  a  judss  to  be  promoted  to  a  hieher  seat  on  the  bench.  When 
will  the  judges  of  Spaiq  have  wisdom  and  probity  enough  to>b6.in<lMied 
with  the  importance  of  this  regulatM^n. '  for  keepint^^he  |wrky  qf  their ' 
reputation  unsullied,  and  the  saik:tity  of  the  magistracy  un«)eiiled! 
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things  destructive  of  all  social  order,  and  that  should  be  so  repog^ 
nant  to  a  good  .prioce ;  and,  even  more  so,  perhaps,  to  a  system 
such  as  is  the  present  one  of  Spain ;  where  it  is  a  crime  to  imagine 
that  the  science  of  legislation  and  the  rights  of  mankind  can  call  for 
other  rules  than  the  compendious  and  unchangeable  system  of  quod 
principi  placuit,  legU  hubet  vigorem.  Will  it  be  said  that  they 
should  have  conformed  to  the  former  laws  i  This,  Sire,  would  have 
been  c^ven  more  absurd,  for  it  would  be  to  suppose  diat  a  nation 
can  exist  (not  being  in  a  state  of  anarchy)  without  some  person  or 
persona  invested  with  authority  to  act  constantly  as  emergencies 
may  require ;  or  that  such  person  or  persons  actually  existing^ 
other  laws  than  theirs  can  be  m.  force ;  according  to  the  maxima 
Illius  est  toUere  cuju$  est  candere. 

Moreover  if  die  LiberaUs,  contrary  to  the  impulse  of  their 
heroism,  had  obeyed  the  former,  they  would  have  found  themselves 
compelled  to  act  in  fiivor  of  the  usurper,  as  these  so  repeatedly 
charged  them ;  and  it  would  be  very  hard  diat  your  Majesty  aad 
your  judges  should  condemn  them  for  the  single  act  of  having  de- 
fended your  interests,  since  but  for  this  motive  sdely  they  could 
not  be  condemned  in  pursuance  of  these  same  laws,  there  being 
none  amongst  them  which  prohibiu  their  assembling  in  Corles, . 
their  framing  such  a  constitution  for  the  naUonas  they  thought  piKH 
per,   or  theu-  abolishing  any  pre-existing  positive  law.       ^ 

As  it  is  indubitable  that  society  cannot  exist  without  laws,  and 
that  these  when  established  ought  to  govern  the  conduct  of  eirery 
individual,  the  Liberales  not  bemg  legitimately  amenable,  neither 
to  the  first  nor  to  the  last,  it  is  clearly  inferrible  that  they  neither 
could  nor  ought  to  he  subjected  to  any  others  than  those  promul- 
gated by  their  new  governors.  Under  such  circumstances,  how  is 
it  possible  to  give  eVen  a  color  of  justice  to  die  sentence  which  con- 
demns themy  without  any  other  fault  than  that  of  having  regulated 
their  conduct  by  the  prescription  of  those  laws,  which  of  right  ou^ht 
to  goverr^  them;  since  all  the  ohaigesand  orimes alleged  against 
them,  reduce  themselves  to  the  fact  of  their  having  been  attached  to 
the  constitution  and  to  the  pew  laws  ?•  The  IdberaUs  either  had,  or 
they  had  not  tlie  right  to  withhold  their  submission  to  the  laws 
acknowledged  as  such.  If  the  first,  what  then  is  the  rule  which 
points  out  the  duties  of  man  in  society  f  Why  in  such  ease  may  not 
all  the  Spaniards  at  tliis  moment  find  themselves  similarly  circum- 
stanced i  If  the  second,  why  punish  them  for  having  done  thalt 
which  the  law  directed  them  i  This,  Sire^  is  even  more  unjust  than 
to  punish  them  by  an  es  post  facto  law,  of  tbe  nature  of  all  those 
which  have  been  knoM'U,  up  to  the  sentetice.of  the  victims  of  whom 
we  are  spcskinfe^  Simihrhws  faayero|ii^^|>feo  ft^^i  iQi:,tfie.  pur- 
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pose  of  unjust!)'  condemning  aclionf,  at  the  time  of  their  commi«ftion 
nidifferent;  but  1  do  not  know  that  there  have  been  such  passed  in 
any  country  of  the  world,  which  have  carried  their  malignity  to 
such  a  pitch,  as  to  punibh  actions  regulated  in  conformity  to 
existitig  laws. 

With  men  of  the  same  school  and  principles  as  your  judges, 
M'hat  was  yesterday  a  case,  is  to-day  doctrine ;  what  yesterday  was 
an  attempt,  to-day  is  practice  with  tlic  force  of  law.  Grounded 
in  such  poisonous  doctrines,  some  of  them  have  not  scrupled  to  say 
that  the  habit  of  living  under  an  absolute  monarchy  was  for  the 
Spaniards  a  real  tacit  law,  which  ought  to  restrain  them  froui  form* 
ing  a  Cortes,,  or  from  obeying  its  injunctions.  The  council  of 
Castile  even  look  sonie  steps  for  re-assuming  the  entire  exercise  of 
your  royal  prerogative  from  the  very  first  moments  of  our  revolu- 
tion ;  certainly  with  the  view  of  preserving  as  laws  all  tbe  a  busies  of 
power.  Even  were  a  doctrine  so  abominable  admitted ;  even 
were  it  granted  that  an  abuse  so  pernicious,  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
could  be  established  as  practice  with  the  force  of  real  law ;  finally, 
were  we  on  the  mere  word  of  your  counsellors  to  admit  the  blas- 
phemy, that  the  very  same  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  evil, 
coMld  change  itself  iuto  that  which  constituted  at  a  difterent  period 
the  e&sence  of  good,  nothing  would  it  prove  for  their  purpose. 
Every  law,  to  be  rightly  considered  as  such,  should  consist 
of,  at  Feast,  three  parts.  The  declaratory^  or  directive^  by 
which  it  instructs  tbe  subject  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  what 
he  ought  to  avoid.  The  cotisliiuefii,  or  remedial,  by  which 
it  is  established ;  and  declares  the  mode  of  reparation  of  any  in- 
jury, public  or  private,  >ahich  may  result  from  its  non-observance. 
And  the  vindicatory^  or  sanction,  whereby  is  declared  the  punish- 
ment which  be  will  incur  who  fails  in  compliance  with  what  tbe 
law  commands.  Supposing  then  that  tbe  Spaniards  should  have 
esteemed  the  custom  of  their  slavery  for  the  declaratory  part  of  the 
law,  and  that  in  consequence  they  should  consider  as  a  crime  the 
assembling  in  Cortes,  and  obeying  the  decrees  of  this  body ;  even 
in  this  case  where  are  the  remedial  and  vindicatory  parts,  in  order 
to  judge  them  and  sentence  them  to  punishments  conformably  with 
the  enactments  of  a  pre-existing  law  ?  Is  it  not  purely  ex  post  facto 
as  to  what  regards  the  decision  of  your  Majesty  and  of  your  judges, 
in  the  trial  and  punishment  of  all  these  victims  f  Is  not  this  law 
a  thousand  times  more  revolting  than  those  issued  by  Caliouia  ?  In 
what  Spanish  code  do  we  find  the  law  which  points  out  the  methoci 
of  redressing  the  injury  %ihtch  springs  from  the  nation  assembling 
in  Cortes,  and  that  which  decrees  the  punishment  which  Spaniaitls 
shi^U  incur  by  so  assembling ;  or  by  obeying  the  mandates  of  that 
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liamre  oJ  it,  uuti  tfia^  it  hus  Jipt  bee|i^,*abfe  to  su^jUiiq  ugeir,  bji^t 
^lit  the  expcme  of^hose  VWv '  jiJiiocJy^^  qF  ppbHc  decency  \t(iich 
\ATi^  \\hi  ^ict'iiictA  even m  llle  mwsl  atrocious  govern iiieul9^  I 
^ft>W^^<^i£  'Uiiif|W<;h^^  ^  lliHiijs  Js  too  violent  to  be  (lur^|{|e,  oiwi 

"tfi^t  it^  coifsetiueiices  miist  be  of  tUe  most  isital  character.- 

1  coui*i  uowtQ  speak  of  those  calltd  '^-^//wfcaflt/aj,"^;  '^Al- 
*tlio\igh  I  atii  very  mrl'Sire,  frofti  "beiji^  attfiihed,  lo»^  the.  party 
J,of  m>^t'    'dev\i;ecl,tb  ^the   French,  J\vho>e    puLtical  conduct  ihe 

finlivK^aiilij  tif  it  fiav^   endcavourt^d^^^  ^  tlfe^^^crrpueous 

^groimds  that   (lie  nktiooy  whs   bound  to  yidd  obedience  to  ihc 
'^fder$  jjlveii  by  your  Nfaj^iity,  tuucniiig  '^*;  cessioa  of  all  your 


^11  WHii?h  in  my   opinioD  is  deinapdba  by  i^umanity^   b^    policy, 

'^iid  eve^^y  justice.     1  tsust  Ct^ndidly  i  confesSi  that  having  takeu 

Marntr'S^aiim   their  country,  or  leaving,  juioed    themselyed  , w i^ 

'tticu^ie.«i  wfco*^,\vere   in  arins,  thi^  uulesSv we  miainterpretsill . the 

^^Bli^troits' which  bind  men  in  Society,  qannot  fail  to  make  them 

tfS^icrassed   sis^'suc^h,   especially   duringfthe  struggle.     However, 

kdmittlhg  Oiisy   the   country   could   hardly  have   done .  leiia  thau 

re-adnlit^1iem  to'  her  hoso/>iy  poosidering  the  poM'eriF^i  motives 

tjkhich   thi^y  (iould  altpge   for  deserving   her  indulgence  and  m 

oblivion  of  the  ^'ast„^''^uch  in  m^.conside ration  would  buve  bc^n 

the  decision  6l^  me  coutitry,  had ,Uie  return  of  your  Majesty  bevn 

retardedsome  few  months^    ]In/f^ct,  how  would  the  Cortes  <niAit 

io  take  into  cOpsideraiaontKe, wound  which  the  country  suffered 

by  the  loss  of  so  large  a  multitude,  when   it   so   much   wante'd 

{Population?     How  could  it,  also,  be  disguised   that  a  great  part 

of  the  **  Afranct^adoi*   had  ^embraiped  Uieir  par^,  at  a.mpmcnt 

'    AfraneeuiMf  those  who  attached  themselves  to  the  trench  party.— !*• 
VOL.  XIV.         Pam.  NO.   XXVIII.  Z 
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when  there  was  a  dissolution  of  the  bonds,  if  not  of  the  commu- 
nity of  Spain,  at  least  of  its  government;  which  dissolution, 
if  not  entirely,  in  a  great  measure  exculpated  their  conduct  P 
How  could  the  Cortes  forget,  if  this  had  happened,  that  the 
Spaniards,  accustomed  to  follow  blindly  the  orders  of  the  king, 
the  "  Jfrancesados'*  had  been  induced  by  those  of  your  Majesty 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  yoke  of  the  Conqueror  i  How  resist 
their  intreaties,  when  the  ''  Jfrancesados**  declared  that  they 
had  thought  sincerely  that  Spain  could  not  resist  so  powerful 
an  enemy  as  Napoleon ;  and  that  on  this  account  they  had 
conceived  that  to  oppose  him  would  be  to  augment  her  evila  i 
Finally,  how  withhold  indulgence  from  them  when  they  said,  We 
( agreeably  mih  the  opinion  of  politicians  of  the  first  class)  had 
.  thought  that  the  conquest  of  our  country  by  the  French  teas  an  ad^ 
vantage  for  her,  since  the  conquest  of  a  country  inured  to  slavery 
and  gross  abuses  is  the  most  efficacious  and  secure  means  of 
acquiring  liberty ;  and  nothing  to  an  unenlightened  nation  is 
more  hurtful  than  to  desire  su^enly,  and  without  previous  traui' 
ingj  to  burst  its  bonds  ? 

All  this  being  alleged  to  a  generous  nation  full  of  joy  for.  its 
recent  triumph,  and  to  a  Cortes  which  had  given  so  many  proofs 
'  of  its  disposition  to  forgiveness  and  mildness,  the  '^  Jfrancesados'^ 
'  would  have  secured  an  entire  pardon,  and  would  have 
been  restored  to.  the  bosom  of  their  families ;  as  had  been 
proved  in  the  instance  of  some  of  their  companions,  who  du- 
ring the  contest  even  had  returned  to  claim  indulgence  of  their 
country,  notwithstanding    the  difference  both  of  times    and  of 

*  circumstances.     But  with  your    Majesty    these    misn    bad    i|o- 

*  thing  for    which  to  claim    forgiveness,    since    you    could    not 
'  consider  it  as   a  crime  that  they   had    obeyed    your    reiterated 

mandates  to  submit  to  the  usurper.     Moreover,  Sire,    how  glar- 
-  ing  the  contradiction  to  inflict   punishment  on  them  for  having 
'conformed  to  these  your  orders,  and  on  the  Liberates   for  not 
'  having   obeyed  them  ?    Did   not  your   ministers   and  counsellors 
in  Valencia,  not  excepting  perhaps  a  single   one,  unless  foreigo- 
'  ers,  belong  to  the   same   party  ?     What  testimony  does  this  of 
itself  offer,  when  they  dare  not,  even  in  the  way  of  pardon,  re- 
ceive back  into  the  bosom  of  their  country  the   partners  of  their 
sentiments  and  of  their  actions  i     Can  your  enemies  themselves 
afford  any  more  striking  one  of  their  unreasonableness  and  in- 
justice ?    Was  there  one  amongst  them  all   who  was  not  stained 
with  equal  crimes,  and  who  besides   had  not  to  charge    himself 
with  having  changed  parties  several  times,  as  the  sun  slunie    with 
more  or  less  warmth  ;  and  also   with  having  iniiuenced  your  Ma- 
csiy  to  frame  the  indttcent.  treaty  of    Val^xcy,  whereby,  ygu  had 
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compromisecl  yoursdf  in  guaranteciiig  to.  Ami  iriL  di«9  liUMto^ 
eaiployraentSy  and  servicer  by  favoi  of  Napol«o»  Yixm^t.  To 
oblige  yourself  to  condemn  their  conduct^  \va9»  it  not  ^obi%jng 
yourself  to  condemii  your  owii,  ageing,  in  every  poiMl  with 
their's^  besides  the  eireum^aiice  that  you,  as  chief  of  the  natios, 
were  more  bound  than  any  one  to  defend  it,  and  tlie  ''  Jfran^ 
^eiodo^*  having  done  ao  more  (haii  follow  your  orders  and  your 
exampley  could  aoil  fail  to  be  more  excusable  i 

Before  concluding  tlus  first  part^  it  remains  that  I  stop  to  say 
.a  few  words  on  your  decree  of  tlie  fourth  of  May,  1814.  This 
'  document,  au  eternal  momioient  of  the  feelings  of  its  authors^ 
-  is  the  only  ooe  which  your  counsellors  have  been  able  to  fa- 
bricate in  order  to  justify  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  the 
precipitate  measures  of  your  Ms^^esty,  and  the  motives  whitii 
have  impelled  you  to  destroy  the  constitution  and  the  Cortes^ 
aad  to  persecute  in  an  unexampled  way,  every  one  of  their  ad* 
herents.  Till  now  this  is  the  only  authentic  instrument  coa- 
Yieying  the  charges  against  the  party  which  I  am  defending. 
The  examination  of  this,  although  cursory,  will  show,  perhaps 
better  than  all  which  has  been  said,  the  injustice  of  the  measures  m 
wUch  your  naoiusters  have  engaged  you.  It  would  demand  a 
separate  work,  to  make  point  by  point  a  counter-manifesto^  as 
well  from  the  importance  of  the  changes  and  novelties  to  which 
it  has  given  rise^  as  that  it  does  not  contain  a  single  passage, 
in  which  we  do  not  discover  an  absurdity,  a  falsity,  a  deception^ 
or  a  most  erroneous  doctrine.  However,  I  shall  content  my- 
self at  piesent  with  making  some  hasty  observations  on  so  sin- 
gular a  production ;  less  however  to  confute  its  doctrine,  al- 
ready exposed  by  what  I  have  said,  than  to  show  that  it  destroys 
itself,  not  being  susceptible  of  a  more  complete  refutation  than 
au  attentive  perusal  of  it  affords. 

.  *^  Since  Divine  Providence,  by  means  of  the  spontaneous  and 
solemn  abdication  of  my  august  father,  placed  me  on  the 
•  throne  of  my  ancestors,  of  which  I  already  held  myself  to  be 
die  sworn  successor,  and  recognised  by  its  representuiivts  as- 
sembled in  Cortes  after  the  privileges  and  customs  of  the 
Spanish  nation."  Such  are  the  first  words  which  begin 
tliis  notable  docununt  put  in  the  moulh  of  your  M  jesty. 
With  what  object,  Sire,  do  your  counsellors  make  you  re- 
mind the  nation  of  this  renunciation,  constantly  denied  by  the 
.mouth  of  your  august  father  himself?  If  this  be  necessary  for 
you  to  Stat  youibcif  lawfully  on  the  throne,  should  it  be  you  who 
examine  its  vuUditv  :  how  in  Mich  case  ao  your  (-(^iinsellors 
mistake  justice  and  delicacy  so  far  as  to  consiiiute  you  iho 
judge  betwixt  yourself  and  your  august  father,  to  condemn  luai 
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iHtii'to  Beci'de  in  your  os^  itiV4)tf^ '  If  ditatowing  by  Ibis  f)6Ctde 
the  real  title  of  ki^g,  conferred   by  ^he  nation  in  tb^  dedanition 
of  liie  Cortes,  you  would  wish  to  reign  by  that  of  inheritailbe, 
'khd  then  your  couDsetfors^conaidered  this  spontflneolis  and  ao- 
'kmn  reminciatibn   as  tiece^rj^  yiAir  august  lather  stili- 'livil^ 
and  persisting  in  th^  dtoial  «f  it/ could  it*  be  sufficient  to  eata- 
%li^h  a  decision  according  Vojoatke  and  decorum^  to  ni^e  you 
say  that  it  had  been  a})ontiineons  ^    Can  a  prince  in  this  man- 
"ner  renounce^  fllitil  respect;  without  wbunHKng  the  public  'ni6rals 
-of -tlie  nation?   'Firtrily/nf  Hhis  denunciation  were  necessary'  to 
(Li#r(BStyou  with  the  soletitld  of  hereditary  king,  and  in  no  "wiy 
essential' to  that  which  the  ilation  had  canftniA  on  you ;  to  What 
^d  then  wish  to  give  a  value,  as  is*  done  in  this  same  decree,  io 
^be  recognition  madie  by  die  Gortes  ?    But  if  the  renunciation  were 
ftRJt  necessary,  in  order  that  you  might  rei^gn  with    a  just  title; 
whyrecal  the  remembrance  of  it  ?     VVbyin  such*  a  case  v  openly 
c<^ttrtidict' unnecessarily 'your  august  fmher?*    Why,  tob,  the  wict- 
ed,  superfluous,  and  uiiatcnbtomed' 'blasphemy  of  making  Ditine 
Protidencc  interf^e  in.  an<act-  so  •Wretchedly  justified?  •  But^^n 
Ihe  <)ther  hand;  pasi^tlg  by  the?  ^partma^y  >  of'an  abdication  made 
ii^lbte  midsMi'of  a  popular  tunlult,  by  a  king  and  father  at  the  same 
^me,  an4^prot^st^  a^itot  l^yhiinsatf  sm^  violeat,  notwithsts^ 
'ing'it  had  been  maUe/Jn  fa.vor  of  thei  prince  'biB'heir ;  what  wns 
vtheriein  it  of WemM%1^  'Betwixt  being 'isnoviroiMotis  and  being 
^eokmny  there  is,  Sir^,  --  a  widet  diffevence}(and>  accordingly  it  might 
be    embtillishod   by  the  farmer  circumatanee  and  yet  want  the 
Ittttet*.     In  Spuht  was  knevm  no'*  otbar  WeflHai/y  for  acts  of  this 
-kind  than  that  of  their 'being  done  before  die  Cortes  of  the  nation, 
•  it  b^ng     nbt  sufficient    that  .  tbe:  hereditary  *  printe,    in    i^hose 
favor  the  ree^gnatiou  was  to   be  made^  had   been  acknowledged 
as  heir  by  the  deputies  of  the   nation ;    since  this  circumstance 
^Wly  enabled  him  to  mount  the  throne  on  the  death  of  ihe  king  his 
father,  and  not  in  any  other  case.     Not  being  then  preceded  by 
this  «o/e/7iiitfy;  so  essential,  and  the  only  one  wiiich  could  be  given 
to  the  renunciation  of  your  august  fether,  as  is  implied  even  in  the 
Witrds  of  your  own  decree;    how  could  your  counsellors  have 
the  impudence  to  make  you   utter  a  falsehood  of  stich  main  im- 
portance, over  which  not  the  lightest  veil  could   be  thrown  to 
screen  it  from  the  detection  of  any  Spaniard  of  the  least  refiec* 
tioii  ?  Your  counsellors,  Sire,  can  do  nothing  in  the  cause  which 
they   defend  without  betrayhig  the   impossibility  of  touching  it, 
^nd  not  weakening  it !     '  '   ^ 

You  are  made  to  say.  Sire,  "  My  first  attentions  were  directed 
to  the  restoration  of  certain  magistrates  and  othctr  persons,  who 
had  been  arfrrrTrari/y  divtoed  of  their  dffices,  and  to  repair  tfa» 
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evth  which  might  .have,  spr^iif  'froiibrlhe(  pernicioiis.liiiihi^Bce./.wf 
a  favorite  during,  the  preoeijbig  n?iga/'  jiA  Jtttb .  fafttliet  on»  Sire,' 
yoa  are  made  tosay^  'i'aor.  in  Spu  ij*.  were,  hejr  kings,  ever  despqa^- 
n^F  havie  her  good  law» - aird  co.ivititution:.ffiyen.ai  sanction  to  itiff 
Your counseU^s  ^loue  could  coiiionit the ^lanng absurdity  of^sop^' 
posing-  duit  the;«  hpd  beenkji^s  loDha  arbitrarily  drove  from' 
tfieir  employments^  tnagieivaUs  awiother  persous,  and.  that  these: 
satBe  kings- had  deverpeendfsppjs.  They  alone  could  canceise 
tfaeiabsurdity,  diat  with  giood.iawa  and  a  good  constitution,  kinga* 
could  •  actl  arbitnurily, :  and>  uoder  :  the  balefuL  influence  of*  a 
minioo. .  They^alone^  at  the  expense  jpf  siich  abeurdities,  of  de^: 
ceocy^'and  of  the  respect  owing  to.  a  father,  could  make  you  say 
that  you  had  beoi  occupied  in  repairing  the  evils  of  the  reign,  of  ^ 
youc  august  father,  andi.  ttot.  dioae/of  okbor  reigns,  doubtless  of 
still  greater  conseq[uence4  They  alone  >  were  capable,  of  carrying 
tlieirmsilignity  soJar  asi  to  make  yxKi  say^  that  these  evils  had  been 
the  vices,  .sot  of  jtbe  constituiiuu  nnd  the  laws,  but  of  persons;  the 
object  of  sov  false  i^proposition. being  attributable  to  no  other  de* 
sign.  than,  diat  of  rendering  odiou»  the  penson  of  your  august  fa- 
ther*: .  V  ,...        )       7   ...*...         I 

Ti^ey.  make  yoii  savy  Sire^     *^.  But  to  this  Cortes,  there    were^ 
not  called  theestates  of  the  nobles  and  of» the  clergy."     I  pass    by. 
Sire,  diatthe  nation^  as.  L  ha,ve»  aifeady  sliown,  might  constitute 
itself  aa  it  held  convenient;,  but  ^siea  were  it  essential   that  these 
two '^slates  should  have,  been  Joined  to  4be  assembly,  how  was  it' 
possible,  atthat' mon^eat  to  have  Qanried'diis  point   into  practice, 
siac^at  least  three-fourths  of  the  first  nobility  and  of  the  dignified 
clergy. had  cocntiiitted.:tfefl8Aa>';i:^amst..th«iir  coimtry,  having  takeiv 
o$ee:ii^  the.jervice.  of; the  intruder. kingi    .Mow  i^  this  difficulty 
reconciled  by  tlie  encmlp  of.tUie  .Cortes,  even  should  diey  not  forget^ 
those  trying  periods  ofiurhulent  times  of  other  Cortes^  ao  indppor«^ 
tunely. applied  xo  \)^  present.ea^  K   Besides,  if,  as  diey  make  you 
declare,  the  high  clergy  ajnd .  nobility  had    an.  indefea.sible  right 
to  form  in  estates  one  paft  of^e  legislative' bcwly;  why  must  it 
be  oruide  a  crime  in  ih^  Cortes  of  Cadiz,  to  Jkiva<  deprived  them  '' 
of ^.  this  privilege,  subBdtuting  for   it  that  they   might  be- elected 
indiyiditel(y  fortheoni^.  ehamber  of  which  that  body  wa»  cam«- 
posedi  and  it  shall  not  be,  one  in  your  Majesty  to  prevent  them 
from  exfercisiag V.  both^  in  ppe   .way  nnd  the  other,  so  indefeasible 
alright^  and  also  th^  whole  nation,  8ii|ce  where  there  is  a  national- 
rejliresentation,  the  right  is  inviolable^' and  changeable  only  as  ton 
whether  it  be  by  classes  or  otherwise* 

•rYpu  are  made  to  say^tSire,  ^^In  the  Cortes  they  sanctioned  nO'< 
las^w.bf  a  Jimited  monafcbyy  but  those  of  a  popular  government 
with  arcbief  or  magistrate^  the  DEEere  delegated  executor^  andi'no^ 
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kuBg,  although  'the  name  is  there  given,  to  allure  the  unwary  and 
the  nation.'^     Somewhat  farther  on  they  make  yo«  saj,  Sire,  *'  in 
ejnery  thing  democracy  is  aimed  at,  divestiag  the  army  and  navj, 
and  all  the  establishments  that  long  had  borne  this  designation,  of 
the  title  of  rojfaly  and  substituting  that  of  nalional^  with  which  thtif 
flattered  the  people."     What  gross  absurdities,  i0i)>ropriette9,  and 
follies,  in  so  few  lilies !   Poor  Spain,  if  it  be  the  audiors  of  thts  pro-'* 
dtiction  and  their  associates,  through  whom  yocir  Majesty  proaiisBS^' 
to  establish  her  happiness!    if  they  deceived  the  utmery  and  the  - 
nation,  because  they  wished  for  none  but  a  nomrohical  goverac 
nitwit,  leaving  it  but  the  empty  name  of  king;  how  can  this  agroe  ' 
yx'xih Jlnftering  the  people  with  all  that  was  demveratical :  chanj^: 
ing,  M  ilh  this  sole  view,  two  names  from  royal  inlo  natwnai  i   it ' 
the  people  desired  a  monarchy,  how  could  they  at  the  same  timc^T 
wish  fov  a  democracy  ?    If  the  Cortes  aimed  at  this,  how  at  the 
same  time  could  it  compass  the  pther  F    If  the  will  of  the  people 
should  serve  as  a  rule  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  why  'mf 
such  case  is  it  looked  at  as  a  crime  in  this  body  to  have  aimed  at . 
riaitering  them  with  all  that  was  democratical  i   If  the  will  of  tfae^ 
people  ought  not  to  have  been  a  guide  to  them,  why  in  such  case :' 
impute  as  a  crime  that  the  Cortes  had  not  abided  by  lisem  to  pre- 
serve all  Uiat  was  monarchical  ?    1  pass  by   the  squeamishness  6f 
the  chaise,  I  do  not  notice  the  principles  involved  in  it ;  I  disre* 
gard  the  impropriety  of  expression  ;  and  setting  i»ide  all  these  de* 
fects,  and  those  which  I  may  not  point  out,  is  it  possible  that  yoor 
niiniiiters  cannot  bequeath  to  posterity  in  justification  of  their 
counsels  and  of  your  measures,  any  other  warranty  than  a  doei^ 
meut  full  of  such  contradictions  and  weaknesses  i  Pitiable,  Sire^  is 
the  prince  whose  ministers,  in  the  full  career  of  his  extravagances^ 
know  not  how  to  screen  him  from  contempt  and  ridicule  in  the 
eyes  of  his  own  subjects  ! 

They  make  you  say.  Sire,  "  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  many 
deputies,  perhaps  of  the  greater  number,  by  means  of  the  clamor, 
threats,  and  violence  of  those  who  were  present  in  the  galleries  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Cortes,  the  laws  were  passed."  If  it  were 
only  a  minority  of  the  deputies  who  were  adverse  to  the  new  laws, 
to  what  purpose  are  we  to  suppose  necessary  this  clamor,  threats  . 
and  violence  ?  If  the  number  of  the  deputies  who  were  in  oppo* 
sition  to  the  new  laws,  were  the  niajority,  had  they  so  little  vir* 
tue,  so  little  honor,  that  having  declared  their  opinion,  they  dared 
not  maintain  it  ?  Why  then  the  ill-timed  modesty  of  your  counsel* 
lors  to  express  themselves  doubtfully,  as,  perhaps  of  the  greater 
number  9  But,  on  what  sohtary  ground,  can  such  an  assertion  gain 
cradence,  when  there  has  not  been  a  single  victim  in  our  wh<rfe 
rerohitioQ^  and  when  there  has  been  no  pumshment inflicted  on  one 
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individual  of  4lie  many  who  have  openly  insulted  the  decrees  of  the 
Cortes  f  Immunity  can  constrain  no  One^  neither  the  crimioal  in  his 
exresses^nor  die  honest  man  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties.  The  very 
representation  of  the  sixty-nine  deputies  who  betrayed  the  most  sa- 
cred confidence  that  the  country  can  repose  in  any  of  its  individuals, 
does  it  not  rather  contradict,  than  prove  this  want  of  freedom  in  the 
deliberations  of  that  legislative  body  ?  Ou  the  one  side,  all  the  public 
force,  ail  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  government,  and  all  the 
rewards ;  ou  the  other,  dungeons,  tortures,  punishments,  and  threats ; 
if  tniih  were  on  the  side  of  the  first,  is  it  credible  that  this  confession 
could  only  be  obtained  from  sixty-nine  iudividuals,  who  did  not  by 
far  constitute  the  majority  r 

You  are  further  made  to  say,  Sire,  ^*  A  mode  of  passing  laws 
so  foreign  from  the  Spanish  nation,  gave  room  for  alteration  of  the 
good  laws,  with  which  in  other  times  she  was  respected  and  hap* 
py.  Truly  almost  all  the  form  of  the  ancient  monarchical  constitu- 
tion was  invaded;  and  following  the  revolutionary  and  demociaiical 
principles  of  the  French  constitution  of  1791,  laws  were  sanctioned, 
Dot  of  a  limited  monarchy,  but  of  a  popular  govenmient."  Ad- 
mitting all  these  data  to  be  true,  here  the  Cortes  are  not  accused 
of  having  usurped  the  power  of  makhig  laws,  but  of  the  abuse  of 
making  them  too  popular,  and  of  changing  the  former  ones.  But 
if  they  could  make  them,  by  what  reasoning,  or  on  what  acknow- 
ledged principles  of  legislation,  do  your  counsellors  infer  that  it  was 
a  crime  to  make  them  as  popular  as  was  possible,  and  to  change 
all  those  that  they  thought  ill  digested  f  Who  then  could  erect  him- 
self into  a  legislator  of  the  legislators  ?  But,  Sire,  I  do  not  stop  to 
notice  the  doctrine  in  which  such  accusations  are  founded,  and 
only  seek  the  facts  on  which  they  bear.  What  is  that  new  mode 
of  passing  laws  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz  i 
Which  those  laws  of  our  ancient  constitution  that  your  counsellors 
so  vaguely  assert  to  have  been  changed?  What  are  those  revoluti- 
onary and  democratical  principles  adopted  from  the  cited  French 
constitution  ?  Emphatic  and  bold  assertions  have  been  at  all  times 
the  resources  of  arbitrary  will,  of  imposture,  and  of  blindness ; 
uhile  justice,  truth,  and  prudence,  constantly  manifest  themselves 
by  proofs  and  clear  testimony,  w  ithout  the  necessity  of  assertions, 
or  at  most,  of  very  few  and  very  moderate  ones.  Although  to 
change  the  laws  is  one  part  of  the  power  of  legislating ;  and  al- 
though the  laws  whidi  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago  made 
the  nation  respectable  and  happy,  might  be  ill-suited  t<i  it  in  the 
present  day,  nevertheless  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz  has  done  nothing  more 
than  re-establish  some  of  those  of  our  ancient  constitution,  which 
in  better  days  formed  the  palladium  of  our  liberty,  and  of  which  a 
greater  part  had  become  obsolete  by  disuse,  and  others  had  been 
•et  aside  by  fraud  afid  violence,  during  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  the 
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y th.'i  Cbttfletf?  ^b  Ist.^  and  Philftp ihe  lid.  U aaiiquat}!  werevnioNe 
i0f^^  respected^  all  tWae  e^taUmhed  byAh^  Cortes,  without  except-*^ 
ing  a  single  one^  were  npre  aobieMt.iii  ^aiivthair  those intrcKkiccd 
duritig  tha  due^  a|i>ove*nafued>  neighs,    r.  .<  . 

.Yoa  are  aiad«,  Sire,  to. say,.  ''.I  ^jll.tceatjwuh  the  repreaeata- 
tive^  of  Spai^i<atod*of  the  Indies,  iu  Gort^s  lani^ully  assemtkled,. and 
cpiDppsed  c^  belh  classes,  assootia^  the  re-eatuiilishineiit«of  ordts 
and  of  the  goi&d  •ev^stoam  inviUidiKtheinaUou  has  lived,,  and  yAikh 
wkh  its  constat  the  kuigs  my  predecesaora  huve  establidi^l,  fllwli 
enable  them  to  hqiconvoked*"  Au  e:&traordinary  mode  of  anQomac^ 
ing  a  royal  proiiii9.i^:gfiAuoh  iinportr.tfKe.!  \Vb<v  Ihoagh  be  rack  his 
brains,  can  declare,  1  do  not  say  the  idea  vhich  ia. expressed,  bm 
even  tiuit  which  would-be  understood?  What  oidarand  .what  good 
customs  are  those^  the  re^estabiishoieUt  of  whitih  .W  >iieo^s8ary  le 
precede  the  Cortes  promised  by  your  Majti^iyr?  la  ip  \iiOs».  which 
the  nation. enjoyed  in  I808ywheu  your  Majesty  set uout. for  iBay^ 
dnne  ?  It  w^re  absurd  to  suppose  this,  since  by  yauriown  <kci\ee  tkif 
are  all  re-established.  Is  it  those  introduced  since  that..€»Mh«^ 
Such  a  supposition  M'ould  be  .even  more  obiiQ)Uhau»y.:«inca;Vdrlh« 
9aa)e  decree,  war  is  made. on  them  to  their  i»iter.extiroalion.^;.iWli0 
are  those  repreaentaiti  ves  of  the  Indies  with  wbojn  >}-o«it[  M^egt^jnttdn 
to.  treat,  .wben.th«/e  nev^r  have  been  <representa)iveft  otihts  yMia% 
unless  tho8e:naii\ediq  conformity  to  laws  pa^fediJM  ilbat'pi(a|i#ia 
during  your  absepce,  and  all  annulled  by  your  decr«e>|i  ^iH^m^ur 
advisers  hqve.made  fallacy  precede  the  promise  it»ilff.  'IaNMWit(» 
SAy^  it  is  not^ure  that  a  promise  had  been. made  which wpaJolMlr 
ed  not  to  be  fiflfiUed  ;  there  has-been  a .  feint  of  ^  ptomiaingi  ja 
0rd.«r  that,  iti  might  not.  be  dexmnde4i  .Th«  condition  wbidboia 
announced,.i;the^:im.ore  it  ia ,  etSamined,  ia  altogether  unintelligiUi^ 
aiid  conseqii^entl)'  tbeiprooiMe  is.  completely  futile. and  jffidiculpilsk 
On  theiotliiei;,hand^  9uppQsing  that  clear  and. practicalble^.thisiiivould 
bei«u|>erfl^ou^  If  the  nation,  w  you.say,  wUh  tliat  oider  and^^thoee 
good  customs,  has  been  re^^pected  and  happy,  it.  is  to  be  betiewad 
Iha^.on  the  rerestablisbinent  of  these,  it  .would  i^gain  be  so,  and  in 

Such  case  ta.wllat  purpose .^  it  nepes^ary  to  assemble  the  Gortea:? 
Iwt  if  li)at  order,  aud  xhose  good  .ciistoma,  a$  you  maintain^  are  thoae 
>v!bich.  >iith  consent  of  the  nation  the  kings  established,  whilst  that 
body  doen  not  .aasentble>  hmw  shall  \y.e  aei^  .those. good  custOQia 
i:eftnistated  i  >  ^rhough^it  .might  not  be  .foi^gotteh,  Sire,  to  opjweiv 
n» ;  might  it  not  M.lea^t  be  apared  to  insult  us.f  ;n' 

(To  give  an  air  of.goodiiess  tp  your  diapensationa,  Sire,  you:  aife 
mtde  to.8ay,iiQ  anjempfaatic  and  swelling. mnuMr^  '^  Itis  koativii 
ky  .all,  not  only  what,  took  place  with  the  reapectable  .bishoptdf 
OreosC;,  but.also^  tl]ie  punishment  which  ^  hcM  out  for  tiiose.ithp 
do  not  adhere  and  9wear  to  the  constitution."  Qf  such  deceit  jjgoiMt 
eranieUors  dpiie  .e9uld  be  capable.    Tb^y  alone  vvho  need:  not 
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M^rpfig/ Ahai  the  ne^w  i«AW  •  iregnrdiiig  tb«  fnofki^nd  <>bligaMPU  of  iOicK 
k^wladgiog.  th^'CPnalitutioiib'  ^ojukl :  nark  uitbe/  penalty  iwhirb 
shoiil^  I>e  iucurced  by,  thp^e  whoi  w.«>uU  iiat  cooiplji  with  ilbeien^^tr 
i^eilts  thereof.  They  only  to; who«i-  equality  iQ>lkaje)^  ofjheJftW 
is.^^cUfner^y.HfiA  who- iii(ea»ur«  Hat  the  iiilegrityoCi fictionally  ^ 
o^pfJucto^  meii  but  by  theiir  professional  could. oonsideraaia  crime, 
t^  thai^ws  dfunedby  the  Cortes  <)fCiidiB^xtiOKpt«djiopi9eib«Mf^ 
ey^  respectable  be  were,  if  tbiaideoigo^tion  can  be  given  t«».hitii« 
yrhR.^oly.darey..  JU)>  violibte^f;  laws.,  i  Oulyitbey  couM  fiiid  faid/b 
ttj^  icjiad  been  i^feoded  JK>  carry  info  .efftctl  with  thedMahpppC 
Q^m^f  ^t  >wbjcb';vrP9ien»rted  foritbe  \'diiob;Sp9Riidk4iaiionLt);)Ii^ 
l^lnWr^BWvld  b^  Unutf)d  ta Altacking  ii^kea  i[v4hei.abstraK;t^jWiilfaiot)il? 
^W^ng  i»ut)i^iae<it  QUilheKOfiininale;  l^alatcva  w/iuld  bjn^snoy 
c^lpr^mplpyip^^t.'tliAn  Uk  figbl4.iWlbd1adofva^/.xI^owr.fnlllcbllM»: 
lyidi.yrould  it  k^ue  J^em, .  Si^e,  th^lf^iiikiiv  idiel  your^minioter«,Aka* 
gflh^  di«regaj|dju0t\c;r»  tbey.bad  »9i:joiaiiied;H)kidi8Gayer  its  nullit^^ 
arHJL.^!^  Ibffy  bad.aljllaineil>fiDmdca«isingiyoji  U>ilei«^e.tahiflQrittA. 
<V^uinent.ti|at  ftre^nU .belter  #nn»  ^gaitist  youri-meiaurdli  JAiwitkk: 
*By  ,o|{ier  j99d«^ib»  pi^rs^uled  purty  ^ouU  4}itveAV&iled>lhe!»^el^: 

...You  «re.9ijide;to  sayv  Sk^^^^^p^  to  Ais  ;tiilie  .reports  so  i^oear^ 
vaA  infaoiouy  4re>iiinpiideoliy -  pcQpag^Ded?  in.  the  .|>iiUic  {»p^* 
i^f  B^ilJV^i<ii]tiarrivAl^d£harkcler^thatjeTeii  ittMgard.toi  as^^oiiheri 
RflKspa  tI)f^.,|iiM]|uld  he  fe«i9ua<ofcnees^.de9enring  of.Mvere  j»|ii]p$if^ 
and  cb^8tisement>''<*X6iB.4i$5^im.iaa  ^of .ibe.  aase  nature^ait  M^ 
tboae  contfined^iin  your  deomec    KoHridistaiiKling  the  .flicilltyv>«lt 
addvciog.tbe.pfQofilyfif.thty  eu8tcd|.I  >aa»  very.stii^itbatyQuricCdKi^r 
aelli^  fi^r  f)w.flace.H:iii<notbe.«io<nisaitelrt  inioiiitttiQg.to.produ6dr 
tb^p^  ,  Ui4iappilytbe«  prejudice  itiuiliiffeidli.in  |K>ilr  &voc  hy.tlW 
vanquished  peiiitor  foniEboliibiepuipoaeyatyouDretiinl  iraaconvertediblr) 
tb.ev^torious  party: loan •evd. the :niosl;criii\ina).;.; Without  tbis-tbe. 
enemies  of  liberty  kna^v.weUChey  would  not  have  .iicbieved^Oi(«6}Ei 
a  triumph.    It  is  ti:ue.  that  meat  wbck  were  loveils.of  their  counupy,^ 
alibpugb they,  were  ignor«i«..of  aU.  thatinulpawed'atValenpy,.  oki 
tb^  first  rumor  of  your,  ifttended  return,  began  to  dodbt  of  the 
o)>J9ct  of  your  cooning,  but  no  ot]erexpFes6ed^himselfm  terms  tbal, 
cqi||d  be  in  thp  least  offi3n9i«e  Ui  .you«    Your,  coming  being  sud* 
denjiy  effected,  mid  Jn  a  manner  tbe^kast  honorable,  no  one  beitig^ 
iostrumi^ntal  b  it  but.tbe.molit.mffrtatlbe  of. the  nation ;  the.conor 
tff,pmig  4efMrited  of  ao  puwbgkiiy,  whei^thei. moment  was  juai 
anjwed  of  wresting  you  from  .th^'  diUdiea<  of  this  man,  misthiaft' 
could  opt  fail  to  be: increased;  but  they  did  notonlliat  acdouiit 
adK^f  fMrUifr  neither  in  their  preoautioiia,  iidr  in  their  rifcitiii^ 
Theydieadtsd  Napoleon  ^ven  when  offering  {Mreaentst^bis/Wfttfatt 
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that  some  of  them  ventured  to  say.     After  a  sanguinary  war  of  six 
yef  rsy    supported  chiefly  by  opinion,  his  ndme  was  too  omhtous 
to  them,  that  they  should  blindly  receive  at  his  band  any  voluntary 
gift,  which  did  not  appear  to  them   suspicious ;  add  to  this  that 
suspicion  could  not  fail  to  be  strengthened,  on  observing  that  yoa 
displayed  no  signs  of  gratitude  for  such  heroic  sacrifices  as  the  na« 
lion  had  just  made  for  your  rescue.  Even  more  than  on  this  account 
on  seeing  that  in  fiiU  contempt  of  the  decrees  of  the  Cortes,  yoa 
still  remained  in  Valencia,  given  up  to  the  counsels  of  those  very 
men  who  had  caused  all  the  dissensions  betwixt  you  and  your 
august  father ;  who  bad  conducted  you  to  Bayonne ;  who  had  com- 
mitted treason  against  the  independence  of  their  country,  against 
the  liberty  of  which  they  had  been  in  constant  opposition ;  and  who, 
dreading  the  resentment  of  your  august  father,  had  endeavoured  to 
amiihilate  your  dynasty.      Notwithstanding  such  just  doubts,  tlie 
partisans  of  liberty,  over-delicate  in  whatever  regarded  the  honor 
of  your  person,  suppressed  their  sentiments,  -and  not  foreseeing 
sufficiently  well  the  storm  which   threatened,  by  a  fatality  that 
Spain  will  long  deplore,  they  remain  too  long  silent ;  but  pet-baps 
they  will  feel  that  this  charge  in  a  great  measure  is  unfounded. 
Without  the  necessity  of  gross  and  infamous  reports,  another  and 
a  widely  different  lot  had  befallen  Spain,  had  they  bad  sufficient  fore* 
ttght  and  knowledge  of  fisicts,  to  ha^e  shown  distinctly  to  the  people 
the  real  object  of  your  abrupt  return.  What  Spaniard  then,  unless  of 
the  party  of  your  advisers,  that  is,  of  the  party  of  Napoleon,  would 
not  have  taken  the  alarm,  on  knowing  that  you  in  concert  with  him, 
^ough  the  intermede  of  the  Count  de  la  Foret,  after  the  refusal  by 
the  Cortes  to  ratify  the  indecent  treaty  at  Valency,  had  anew  stipulated 
the  destruction  of  our  civil  liberty  and  of  our  national  independence  i 
What  Spaniard  then  would  have  shown  himself  insensible  to  the  cries 
of  the  country  on  knowing  the  convention  which  you  had  just  made 
with  our  greatest  enemy,  to  annihilate  the  revolutionary  ideas  of  the 
Cortes,  according  to  the  language  of  this  man  and  of  your  counsellorft, 
always  in  unison  ;  but  according  to  that  of  truth,  the  most  moderate 
liberty,  to  which,  setting  aside  our  rights  and  your  interests,  our 
sacrifices  and  sentiments  even  of  the  most  feeble  gratitude   had 
given  us  such  ample  claims  i    What  Spaniard  would  have  been 
so  destitute  of  every*  sentiment  of  honor,  as  not  to  have  felt  him- 
self deeply  offended  at  hearing  of  the  convention  for  detaching 
from  the  Peninsula  allies  with  whom  he  had  so  cordially  co^-oper- 
ated  in  the  common  object  of  our  union,  and  who  had  so  efficaci- 
ously supported  us  with  their  blood  and  treasure  in  the  cause 
which  maintained  the  defence  of  our  independence  and  your  rescued 
What  Spaniard  would  not  have  felt  a  stab  to  his  national  pride 
on  hearing  of  the  verbal  convention  which  you  had  made  to  marry 
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a  daughter  of  Joseph  ;  that  king  so  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  Spa-> 
niards  ?  What  Spaniard,  in  iine^  would  be  so  short*sighted  as  on 
knowing  that  you  came  trained  to  be  the  mere  tool  of  Napoleon'a 
will,  would  not  mistrust  yon,  and  would  not  again  grow  indignant  at 
diose  who  had  before  precipitated  you  on  measures  so  degrading  to 
your  dignity^  and  so  inimical  to  the  independence  for  which  we  had 
been  making  every  sacrifice?  Without  pourtraying  the  Spanish 
character  in  the  blackest  colors,  can  it  be  imagined,  that  ail  these 
truths  being  tiniely  displayed,  the  sovereign  rule  of  the  laws  would 
have  sunk,  and  with  it  so  many  meritorious  victims  i 

You  are  made  to  say,  Sire,  '<  Forasmuch  as  I  have  heard  what 
respectable  persolis  from  their  zeal  and  information  have  told  me, 
and  what,  respecting  that  which  is  Herein  contained,  has  been 
shown  to  me  in  representations  addressed  to  me  from  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  in  which  are  expressed  the  repugnance  and  disgust 
with  which  they  regard  in  the  provinces,  as  well  the  constitution 
formed  in  the  general  and  extraordinary  Cortes,  as  the  other 
political  institutions  lately  introduced ;  the  injuries  and  evils  which 
have  arisen  from  them,  and  would  be  still  increased,  if  I  were  to 
atfdiorise  with  my  consent,  and  should  swear  adherence  to  that 
constitution :  yielding  myself  to  such  decided  and  general  demon- 
strations  of  the  wishes  of  my  people,  in  theaneivesjust  and  well 
founded  ;  1  do  declare  that  my  royal  will  is  not  only  not  to  swear 
and  adhere  to  the  said  coNstitutiou,  nor  to  any  decree  of  the  Cortts 
general  and  extraordinary y  or  ordinary  now  sitting,  to  wit,  such-aa 
may  be  derogatory  to  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  my  sovereignty, 
established  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws  under  which  the  nation 
has  long  subsisted  ;  but  to  pronounce  that  constitution  and  such 
decrees  null  and  of  no  value  nor  effect,  now,  nor  at  any  other  time, 
as  if  such  acts  had  never  been  passed,  and  should  have  been 
obliterated  from  the  records  of  time,  and  without  any  obligation  in 
my  people  and  subjects  of  any  class  or  condition  to  fulfil  them  or 
maintain  them.  And  as  any  one  who  should  support  them,  and 
should  oppose  this  my  royal  declaration  made  with  reflection  and 
firee  will,  would  make  an  attack  on  the  prerogatives  of  my  sove* 
reignty  and  on  the  happiness  of  the  nation,  and  would  create 
disturbance  and  disquiet  in  nay  kingdoms,  I  hereby  declare  guilty 
of  Iese-majest6,  whosoever  shall  attempt  or  compass  the  same,  and 
as  such  he  shall  incur  capital  punishment ;  whether  he  shall  effect 
it  by  deed,  or  by  writing,  or  by  words  moving  or  inciting,  or  in 
any  other  way  supporting  or  persuading  to  the  preservation  and 
observance  of  the  said  constitution  and  decrees." 

Sire,  I  should  think  to  offend  you,  and  to  offend  those  who  may 
read  this  renresentation  of  mine,  did  1  deem  it  necessary  to  make 
a  philosophieal  analysis  of  the  passage  just  quoted,  for  the  purpose 
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(tf^}pa|MriDg  that  hontir  which  its  cortUnti  arp  fi&ed^  to  ;eKQitec 
Tbeauthora  o£  it  aundy  baire  dared  to  (publish?  itonl^uAder  coofir 
4tM»ce  that' you  wo«1d«i«fer  rendit,  (curi.tfacy.weoe  impreBB^AtwilK. 
the  most  d^-ading  conception  of  your  mental captfiitjft^'.i^idll 
wljrpauae  tortouKb  upon  iia  proaiifiant  cpiitffiidictioiB^  aind  will 
^tain  altogether  from  considering :  its udloctrino^.t.  llie J.  htm 
^ugkt  to  justify  your  measures  b;f  .the  impQature  tfiatyoujbad 
%Elopted.thfiai  to  conform-to  the  gei)enil>wish  of  the  people,  and  in 
consequence  of  nspresentaboos  froni  tl^em ;   but  soch  is  the  emptir. 
ness  of  the  cheat,  or  rather  its  refined  malicfi  to  ovi^rwbehn  yoiA,. 
that  its  very  eonductand  exposition  a^^e  the  most  dining*  evideece 
against  it.  .  How  make  \l  agree,.  Sire,  that  joM  ..destroyed  iChe  Qqt^^ 
atUution  .because  it  was  the  wish  of  the  people,  expressed  hyi 
decided  and  genemi.demonstrations,  !iivheU).yA«i  Ijiadcalready  CQmn 
pletdy  tdrampledon  ijt  befiore  eoteriog  into  Spain  I  ,.3y  ^be  ans^ei^ 
of  .the  rc^ency^  of.  the  kingdom <  tOc.y our  first  lettert» addressed:  ta 
them. for  their  catific^on  of  this>itreal>  pJf.Valewy,  yov  knew  that; 
lfeiiii.Spanidi (inonard\,  by  ll^. constitution  w»9.  .uQt.aMlhoriseil.to 
makfljnor  ratify  ^similar  treaties,.uolesapreviourfy,apprQ^(ad4>f:l\y: 
ifae:^ Cortes;  and. notwithatandingi  after ;:tbis  in  spile  of  eMcb  i»v 
ca|iiacily,j{Qu  BSftifiod (hat treaty. with  onrrinQstxniontal foe, althougjh. 
ill  was.moat  Ignominious  to  tb^.  nation.   ,TQl!wbat..purpo»e.  thisjci 
4i^;p0kry  sul^teiiuge  of  .making  iyou  sayi^tb^t  y^.u,4£|trp)^Qd.^: 
oonatitution.becanse  the  {)6opk:  \villed>it  i  Though  .thi^  depir^.werft 
certain,  ^s not  ^e  motive.  nf>tociouslyfs^|sei   Jlf  tbe >ne^le,.a9i.ia; 
md  jp  aooiber.fiart of  your^d^Qiee,  delighted,  tl^mselves* w>^  alK 
Wit  was  demooratical,  and  if i.abfi  constitution)  qf  the  Cpi^s^.of^ 
^diz  savored,  loo.  much;  of  tbat»  b^iog  ddrogalor]^.  to  the  .rights. 
^d.prerogativ€s:of  yor^.soV^ reignty^  .how.  can  k,  \^  manifest  tbat 
tW.prOvincesbad  given  youdeciflediand  general, d^n^nsUations  oC 
their  .wish  thai  .you.  dieuld  d^Mroyi  it,.aud  <set)jiip.again  the  mi^^ 
ctespotic.  govemment L.. The  very  j)unisbment  of , depth  with  con&h 
^tion  of  soocjs^  with  the  other  ^ddition^  annexed  tQ,tbe  criine  of 
kaermajestly^  inof^osed  on  tlioaeAibo'  shall  act,.speakj.or  write  ii^^ 
fiuKorof  laws,tben9xioi^  re6nlt#  oi  A^^hicV^exist  onkyi:in^e  moudMK 
eyff.jour  oounseUor^  without. even  tlieir  daring  to  designate  them; 
imrtieularly,  and  the  Uiideiuable^0ns?quenc€^:Pf>  ^bich  have  {)^it 
^  s^ve  the  counfi^.  an0  ^beirat^  b^r  captive  kMlg  y  does  not  thii^ 
of  itself  give  the  lie  to  what  you  jare  made  to  say  i  or  does  it  not 
wove  perhaps,  qualities  stiU  more   detestable,  in    your   beaQti- 
YJolent  measures  always  impl^  incapacity  or  depravity  in. ^^fiv 
ivho  directs  them;  or  that  the  i^ireumstancea.  in. which, iher^  bg|i 
^0  a.  necessity  for. them  have  been  desperate*  *  Dqubtl^s,  ^ife, 
liie  situation  of  a^Jking  may -oik  many  occasions  be  unfoirtmiatet^ 
mi  ^wm-  perhaps  oirnnmstanees  may  be-aucb,  19s  thM  bp:  max  if  4 
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•desigB  in'  ybn\t  Mmt&tn^th  ^tivtii'mkde'jou  appear  so  ridicwi^^ ' 
and  :>wlth>>  99  Mtte  decbftdy;'fhat>)r^V  ^wti '  ivdfd^  should  |y«  016 
deafest  evideBce^dfittietfakMModid^fJydtfi*  a^s^on?  ak)B  promib^J' 
i:(?<:^nother'id6cefilkM9/:wlJdv'id'  still- ttior«^)M>ck1ng^[lut4tfto  t^ 
imath'  of  a')p^c0^) vrdose '^igb^diknitycMfidt: tc^Ieffatfe  d^l^<^sfHff 
AiB!natuni  is/wben^lbey  tnake^^od^'say;  $ire^  <^  And  frt>m  HihAttj^ 
when  this  m^  decree  shall  be  comitihttli^at^d'ta  the-.presid^il^Mb 
Ifa^  time  ben^  k>f'fj4ie)Gdtd8>#lii!dh  i!^«i^>v^^^ming^  thd^  m^iog 

id  obediente' t€»:^tUl^ierderi  of)K>b^:Maj69ty;  the^^ealo  iV^ii^ 
compassionate €iieoiit€«<s  of  thi^^Hr'deere^/  after  Midhigfat^  anfhoiii^ 
at  wbioh  thc^  i(i}ohed'  does^ot4^sa()rR>le;iukitig^  oire  Ayon^/fi^ 
UwiK'beds^  theTi^ptie0eii«ati^ei^  oMi^  Spanish^  pedpkytead  them  iW  i^h 
iiiid8t>a6  bayoilet);  ad  if^thej^  wei^'a^sasditis^ao'dungbonr;  Vrtthof^ 
/eiiieflabertngto<8^r>9«'' the  pretended  flodce  ^conveyM'^in  the^^dv^ 
mder  which  they"  saidithey  We^(  eot^cutiti^.'  TtMit  treacheiy  itt<lBfe 
ini^nary  noticey  -which  wa^mMher  <sei*ved  nor  ever 'intejided  t^b^ 
sirred!  isiithia^lhe  ffrroUiii^-tafid^.'gdaratitee Mthich-iA  th6  vdi^ 
jmoaiene  oftakewiding'tbe^thtbae,  yoa  offer'iiviordctr  to^^idkek/t^dh 
tOiiuifi;ik(A  iUidesjM  norttftyrAWt  |bua:tiit»ftiV7^;^^d>«  father  of  4iU 
vssaals^  as.ybu  >aill  iit>  widlo«t  \pebeentiig^ihm  dh aoct^rclant  »^  th4 
lanns  of  fatherl>9fai  <tMtiM4/5i?i)<T4ieir  Mij^b, -no' doubt/' Wai^t^ 
dsoevrei  the  nation* «iML)£urope^>iiibking  Aieftt  l^lieve  that  you  had 
r&solved/.in,a  legal  Twey^  'oh  <at  teaat  ^iithbut  violence,  and  with 
consent  of  the  plople^b  iSti  'the  -dehructidn  of  the  legislative  bodyl 
Bn%  Sire,  if^such  an  act  wore  aifperfluous,  'why  was  it  commanded 
by:yottrselfma'causet>rsoin9ucfa  importance  ?  andific  we^e  esseh^ 
lial,  why  wa?  it  omitted  »^Doea  not  it*  "very  dmission  show  mo*fc 
glaringly  the  injustice  with' which  they  were  acting;  and  the- fatsehoojl 
dfali  that  ^^dedared  ?  Doea*  not  jdiis  of  itaelf  show  that  all  yv>^ 
die  work  of  a  faction,  rather  than  the  regular  operations  of  aprrrtce 
inroonsonaotee'/withohe  wishes  of  bis  people  ?  Did  not  so  studied  an 
omission  at'least  give  ground  itO'enqmreVhy  hbve  they  not  complied 
w]|h(the  notifieativn  plrescribed  by  the>royai  decreed  Saoh  artificer 
besides  degrading  |k)ur'autbdritf|'opeilIy"betrafys  the  repugnahcd  of 
abr>.peoplev:  Soeh^a  violation^  in  aimonarch,  in  the  first  arct  of 
Us  Teign,' cannot' ^iit6  anniliilate^aU  confidence  in  his  word.  What 
iicoordance  doiwesee  indt  with  tboa&representatioiis  of  the  people^ 
brcorporate  bridief/and  lorillnstrious  persons  made  to  obtain' tlie 
overthrow  of  the  Cortes^  and'  the  re-estabUshment*  in  its  place  of 
Ibe  inquisition,  and  of  the^foraaer  aystem  of  calamities  r  Tfyoor 
l^niatecs^vi^ere  to  sayiiow:that((be  execution  of  Gieneral  Lacey  iiad 
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baan  claodesdnely  carried  into  eflfect,  baeauae  tile  people  ware 
dasirouA  that  capital  p^niahaieiit  should  be  inikted  oo  hias,  diey 
would  be  entirely  accordant  in  tbia  assertion  with  that  o^  siippoa*- 
iug  that  the  notification  to  the  Cortes  bad  not  been  made  becauae 
the  people  desired  ks  destcuclion.  But  from  the  very  circumstaoGa 
of  those  two  assertions  being  perfectly  accordant^  they  are  both 
equally  false  and  ridiculous.  Although  your  couoseUors  would  not 
labor  to  make  you  grea^  could  they  not  cenut  their  endeavours  lo 
make  you  appear  so  degraded  i 

To  pursue  minutely  the  analysiaof  this  origiiial  doaunent,  that 
for  so  many  reasons  must  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  my  heii- 
loved  ill-feted  countryi  would  be  a  taalc  endless  as  the  abaurdides, 
nullities,  and  defects  of  every  kind  with  which  it  abounds.  The 
sketch  which  I  have  just  given,  though  slight,  should  be  sufficient 
to  warn  you  against  concealed  foes  that  encircle  your  throne,  and 
to  teach  some  of  the  many  unwary  Spaniards  to  read  it.  It  cannoa 
be,  attachment  to  your  person,  that  has  induced  your  couoaeilcin^ 
apostates  by  calculation  from  die  liberty  of  their  country  and  bom 
every  party^  to  urge  you  to  the  adoption  of  measures  as  extrava^ 
gant  as  unjust.  Unfettered  by  scruples,  and  habituated  to  make 
shipwreck  of  their  honor  for  the  advancement  of  their  fortunea, 
they  have  insinuated  themselves  into  every  party  with  a  zeal  that 
began  in  hypocrisy  and  terminated  in  treason*  Led  by  the  same 
principles  to  the  fabrication  of  this  motl^  production,  they  have 
not  deserted  the  object  of  their  former  and  constant  aim.  Enemies 
alike  of  the  liberty  of  their  country  and  of  your  dynasty,  they  doubl* 
less  reasoned  thus  with  themselves  :  <'  We  shall  never  be  able  to 
retain  the  public  opinion  in -our  favor,  so  long  as  this  new  system 
of  liberty  shall  subsi9t.  It  is  necessary  to  destroy  it,  and  to  destroy 
the  authors  of  it.  If  we  attain  this  by  making  the  king  believe  that 
these  men  are  enemies  of  the  throne  and  of  the  altar,  and  that 
they  aim  at  establishing  a  government  of  the  most  democratical 
form,  at  least  our  dominion  over  the  king  will  be  sure  and  perma^ 
Dent ;  since  no  one  will  then  have  the  boldness  to  undeceive  him. 
If  we  fail  in  our  uudertaking  we  shall  lose  nothing ;  for  under  the 
new  order  of  things,  from  our  previous  conduct,  we  cannot  flatter 
ourselves  with  the  attainment  of  any  thing  which  might  be  accept*- 
able  to  us."  Or  perhaps  they  have  said,  "  If  the  king  have  common 
sense,  it  is  certain  that  sooner  or  later  he  will  come  to  know  that  be 
ought  not  to  have  placed  confidence  in  us,  who  have  committed 
treason  against  bis  cause  to  defend  that  of  his  enemy.  It  will  avail 
us  nothing  to  seduce  him  to-day,  if  to-morrow  he  is  to  be  undeceiv* 
ed.  We  have  no  other  course  left  but  to  rid  ourselves  of  him  and 
of  his  dynasty,  and  to  introduce  some  other  that  will  be  our  work, 
and  tliat  may  recompense  our  services.    To  this  end  nothing  will 
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bo  fittev  UMin  ta  maiEe  die  kii^  the  instrument  of  hit  own  deetme* 
tioDy  by  peraoadbg  him  to  the  adopbon  of  measures  that  shall 
at  once  make  him  odious  and  ridiculous  in  die  eyes  of  the  nation^ 
9nd  of  the  world  at  lai^e.  Let  us  compel  him  to  b^e  in  his  acts 
all  bis  promises  and  declarations ;  let  us  oblige  him  to  acknow- 
ledge some  of  the  principal  nghts  of  the  people,  to  deny  others 
dediuucible  from  them,  and  at  tlie  same  moment  to  trample  on  them 
all.  This  being  accomplished,  the  hatred  and  indignation  oi  the 
subjects  will  promptly  decide  his  niki;  for  on  touching  at 
this  eiLtremity,  the  people  seek  to  redress  their  grievMices,  and 
when  they  themselves  redress  their  own  wrongs,  they  are 
never  satisfied  until  they  have  avenged  them.  Civil  war  will- be 
certain,  and  then  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  placing  on  the  throne  a 
king  of  our  own  fiiction,  at  least  we  shall  have  one  who  will  not 
view  us  with  such  contempt  as  the  present  one,  whose  interests  we 
have  abandoned  and  opposed."  If  I  do  not  in  this  way  explain  the 
enigma  that  invests  this  singular  document,  of  which  the  many 
apparent  oversights  could  only  be  the  efifect  of  design ;  at  least  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  prognosticate^  that  the  result  will  not  be  other- 
wise, and  that  the  day  will  quickly  come,  when  you,  Sire^  will 
bewail  your  errors,  when  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  them. 

To  recapitulate  the  chief  points  of  this  first  part,  it  appears. 
Sire,  that  the  discontent  of  the  people  cannot  fail  to  be  the  effect 
of  their  bad  government.  That  kings  are  made  for  the  people,  and 
not  these  for  them.  That  the  only  greatness  of  a  prince  consists 
in  his  promoting  by  every  possible  means  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  That  positive  and  written  laws  ought  to  define  and  regu- 
late the  conduct  of  monarchs  equally  with  that  of  their  subjects  ; 
and.  that  to  object  to  this  is  the  same  as  for  them  to  pretend  that 
kings  have  no  duties  to  fulfil,  or  having  them  they  ought  not  to  be 
known,  that  they  may  not  be  practised  nor  called  for.  That  your 
Majesty  could  not  lawfully  exercise  other  prerogative  than  such 
as  the  nation  in  Cortes  assembled  had  granted  to  you,  or  such  as 
in  future  it  might  grant,  calculated  to  promote  the  public  good, 
and  conceded  only  for  that  express  object.  That  according  to 
.our  law  of  the  Partidas,  "  The  king  M'ho  prevents  his  people  from 
being  rich,  from  becoming  eulightened,  and  from  assembling 
to  treat  of  the  interests  of  the  community,  transforms  himself  into  a 
tyrant,  and  the  people  ought  to  rise  in  resistance  to  him.''  Hiat 
the  Spaniards,  victims  of  the  ambition,  of  the  resentment^  and  of 
the  envy  of  a  contemptible  and  criminal  party,  hostile  to  the 
liberty  of  their  country,  and  to  the  progress  of  human  reason,  are 
beroes,  persecuted  on  account  of  their  heroism,  whose  virtues 
wMl  nevertheless  be  extolled  by  posterity;  more  independent 
and  even  more  happy  m  thef^oom  of  dungeons,  than  your  Majesty 
seated  on  a  throne,  which  none  approach  but  slaves,  who  never 
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is^tw9  ;,if  ^^^  b^,  tfaQfCOAinaels  of  ineo,ppfi9fl99fid  ofifuvb^^nt.  te4- 
tsigfai^.^nd  9n\y  iPf  4  Qipd«raUi,  loyQ,io{.  tMr  cpipi»JM7;»  youbfid^mt 
j}lu>v«d  joufiself  tobf^  led  Mi^  it»}i<  Pi^MHWi  !wbi^b  if  JuJiiisr^Qtbtfr 
jjrifiqe,  iK^atev^r  ^oi|iA  bnveb^en, little,  p^M8|^t)l^>r  in  ywr  M^ieily, 
^f^.flll ,  timbad  ofi^uxmdf  wer^  i|Dpavdoi|«biie*  in  Um  veryi^*^ 
jpffit  of.  having  wpq  .tb^  ,ii)Q((t  glofsous.  ,lrijbiin|»b  ia  *  struggle ^is 
•ylH^^lWjoVffelfiM^PMj^^fPCir^  bQMUd  .liUmaiV  othfir^bad'niot 
dared  tpangagciy.  thifl^i^jt.j^.miequid^  Md  ^bich  imd  bad;ler 
iuiiioble>9bje^^./Ae,i?4i(i9W»/  i/?rf^jwi^iic<, 4  r^knal civil litetd^, 
wdy,Qi/tTfie'4iUiablUhm^f^ pii^0,4hro»e  inore  fifm.pivl  o^oi:?: beoonl- 
i')gifNR  ;ri^?  %iwei:i  .bP?¥.e»^y.  woul5 j^  ibeo  ha.ve.be«fi^  yvbenrjmi 
.^}c  the^y  jdoi  qf,§mfy  SpWP^?d,  %u>o»<fo  ba^te  gatb^rod*Jie 
/rufliiyjOfjap  iii^y^citi|fi<:es  fqr  aMd;»  JMf»t  giid  wM^^V^I^^  Cpmpaiit, 
Jiife,.>\liataking  of  Sp;>iD;W€rul(}  b^  MnY^.b^iibifk  people  tPdCb- 
thut^i^u^iTu  for  reauicting  hiii^^c^ifto  govern:  agt^qf^j^Hg  to  Ittws  frmifd 
i^^ibe  nation,  and  in  cfliisouaiice  ^itb  tbe.  priPgreas.of  tbe^age ;.  lurii 
xainpaie  what  >ou  are,  governing  by  no  .oiber  rule  t\mk  ibeifiaa- 
#i(MU  of  a  par^  dcistituie  of  con^gionaeaa^iri^id.  witb  Mi  fHher  !ia«r 
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tkui  the  will  of  tbo$e  men,  ia  whose  aerviee  you  $are,  however  iheif 
maj  leave  yoiA  the  nomaBel  titles  of  king- and  sovereigB,  and  wboae 
virtues  are  limited  to  having  begun  by  committing  treason  against 
their  kingi  and  finished  by  committing  it  against  their  country,  if 
you  are  capable  of  yourself  to  make,  as  it  ou^ht  to  be  doiie,  this 
comparison,  you  will  impress  yourself  with  the  importance  of  what 
you  have  lost :  but  if  you  have  to  consult  with  a  single  individual, 
the  means  which  I  propose  to  you  will  be  superfiuous*  By  a  ne- 
cessary law  of  the  condition  of  man^  fortune  who  has  elevated  you 
to  the  rank  of  a  king,  has  removed  you  too  far  from  the  level  of 
your  subjects,  for  you  to  be  able  to  find  a  firiend. 

The  nation  enjoyed  already  a  constitution,  which,  although  M'ith 
soaie  faults,  attributable  certainly  to  circumstances^  and  easy  of 
correction,  was  very  sufficient,  had  it* not  been  annihilated,  to  pro- 
snise  us  eventual  happiness  ;  since  at  least  it  placed  us  on  a  level 
with  nations  more  advanced,  by  their  cultivation,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  social  blessings.  Already  were  we  freed  not  only  from  all  those 
establishments,  which  even  in  worse  times  did  little  honor  to  the 
people  who  had  tolerated  them,  but  also  from  all  those  vestiges  of 
feudalism  not  so  entirely  repugnant  to  the  new  code  of  fundamen- 
tal laws.  The  nation  by  this  single  act  was  already  respected  by 
others ;  and  none  would  have  insulted  her  with  impunity.  She 
bad  just  given  a  proof  the  most  une4ui vocal  of  what  she  was  capa* 
ble  of  doing  when  well  governed.  The  only  difficulty  that  could 
arise  in  your  government,  setting  aside  extraordinary  accidents,  in 
order  for  the  country  to  maintain  the  rank  which  it  deserved  to 
enjoy,  and  that  it  might  advance  with  all  possible  rapidity  in  every 
k'md  of  prosperity,  depended  solely  on  a  good  system  of  finance, 
and  on  the  pacification  of  America.  The  Cortes  (which  perhaps 
no  government  even  amongst  tlie  most  illustrious  cau  boast  of) 
without  having  contracted  a  debt  to  support  a  most  expensive  war 
of  six  years/  and  notwithstanding  a  great  portion  of  the  population 
could  not  make  any  contribution,  being  either  occupied  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  enemy,  had  established  a  system  of  imposts  undoubt- 
edly the  most  equitable  and  the  least  oppressive/  To  perfect  it» 
there  was  only  wanting  to  effect  the  great  work  of  statistics  so 

*  England  during  tKe  six  years  of  war,  had  given  to  Spain,  in  money  and 
military  stores  and  equipments,  the  sum  of  four  miliioDs  and  a  half  ster^ 
ling,  but  this  was  by  way  of  subsidy,  and  not  of  loan ;  and  even  the  greater 
part  of  this  sum  was  advanced  before  the  assembling  uf  the  Cortes.  This 
body  have  neither  fabricated  a  paper  currency,  borrowed  any  money  at  inter- 
est,  nor  opened  any  public  loan.  It  may  be  that  at  the  concUision  of  the 
war  there  were  owing  some  trivial  sums,  to  certain  bodies  of  troops,  and  to 
contractors,  but  these  were  of  such  unimportant  consideration  for  a  nation, 
that  they  du  not  in  any  shape  invalidate  my  assertion. 
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Becanarj  for  the  equitable  adjastmeot  of  imposts,  and  which 
would  have  been  put  in  execution  immediately ;  with  this  the  sys- 
tem of  contribution  would  have  been  perhaps  the  best  that  is 
known  in  Europe,  in  place  of  the  former  the  most  ruinous  of 
industry,  the  least  productive  to  the  treasury,  and  the  most  oppres* 
sive  on  tlie  people,  of  any  perhaps, .  which  is  known  in  other  na* 
tions*  A  system  for  the  payment  of  public  debt  had  moreover 
been  established,  which  with  some  amendments  would  have  been 
most  useful.  Its  advantages  would  have  been  quickly  sensible  in 
agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  besides  providing  means  of 
satisfybg  the  whole  of  the  national  debt.  With  regard  to  the 
pacification  of  America,  favored  with  a  constitution  which  en- 
sured the  same  rights  and  privileges  to  its  inhabitants  as  those  der 
dared  and  granted  to  the  subjects  of  the  parent  state ;  so  nearly 
was  it  accomplished,  that  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  on 
your  Majesty's  return,  thinking  that  the  constitution  would  be 
recognised^  had  dispatched  commissioners  with  ample  powers  to 
trea  t  for  a  convention;  but  on  learning  the  destruction  of  the  legis- 
lative body  all  negociatiqns  were  suspended.  It  must  not  be  for- 
g[otten,  that  at  this  period  there  were  no  other  provinces  in  insurrec- 
tion than  Buenos  Ayres  and  Caraccas. 

Such  was  the  flattering  prospect  which  at  this  period  the  Spanish 
nation  presented  of  a  brilliant  future  prosperity,  the  basb  of  which 
had  nothing  chimerical,  if  the  genius  of  evil  were  not  to  have  been 
taken  into  the  calculation.     In  place  of  cherishing  all  these  nascent 
hopes ;  of  correcting  the  slight  errors  that  might  have  inadvertently 
Alien  into  practice ;  and  of  determining  to  give  vigor  to  the  whole 
scheme  by  your  cordial  assent ;  a  wild  gust  of  passion  suffered  you 
not  to  consider  but  as  a  crime  whatever  had  spruQg  from  the  bands 
of  tiie  authors  of  all  these,  however  much  it  tended  to  the  glory  of 
the  nation.     By  an  inappreciable  calamity,  the  product  of  a  thou- 
sand combinations,  and  of  all  the  assembled  miseries  of  the  human 
species,  rashly  have  you  despoiled  it  of  such  endearine  hopes  to 
open  upon  a  period  more  disastrous  than  the  history  of  any  other 
people  can  present,   even  without  reckoning  in  the  mass  of  these 
ills,  the  countless  individual  sufferings  caused  by  a  persecution  as 
cruel  as  it  is  extravagant  and  unjust.    Your  counsellors  Jmplacable 
enemies  of  the    virtues  of  the  persecuted    party,  and  of  every 
measure  Xhat  i^ould  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  a  just  civil  ]i* 
berty,  seducing  you  wth  that  which  most  weighs  with  princes  who 
have  not  great  Vif\9J^^  and  great  talents,  by  a  single  stroke  of  ^le 
pen  blasted . all  o.ur  happiness,  withered  all  oui^  hopes,  andlo  the 
jc^stacy  of  such  just  and  real  fruition  substituted  grief  and  mogri)^ 
ing,  proscriptions  and  pujoishments. 

C.oi)i3ider(;<l  fpjher  polilieal  influence^  or  in  the  rank  of  a  nation. 
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.  what  difference^  Sire,  betwixt  the  Spain  of  Ferdinand,  or  Spain 
immediately  after  your  entrance  into  Madrid,  and  the  Spain  of 
the  Cortes,  or  Spain  during  the  six  preceding  years !  She,  when 
you  sallied  out  for  Bayonne,  was  without  king,  without  supreme 
authority,  destitute  by  anticipation,  from  the  folly  of  a  vicious 
rnd  ineffective  government  (as  are  more  or  less  those  of  every  peo- 
ple without  a  national  representation)  of  almost  all  her  military 
resources;  and  with  no  others  than  the  virtues  of  her  people,  and 
the  noble  impulse  of  founding  a  rational  liberty ;  a  numerous 
hostile  army  occupying  her  very  capital  and  her  strong  places. 
14 ot withstanding  so  gloomy  a  situation,  to  defend  the  cause  of 
the  independence  of  all  nations,  and  of  the  safety  of  all  dynasties, 
she  alone,  of  all  the  continental  nations,  did  not  shrink  from  the 
contest  with  a  man,  who  already  dictated  laws  to  the  whole  con<« 
tinent;  with  a  man  before  whom  all  her  kings  were  lowly  prostrate; 
with  a  man,  in  fine,  who  by  his  colossal  power,  in  a  single  capiat 
paign  of  a  few  short  months,  had  shattered  and  humbled  Pnissiflt 
to  that  point  as  to  hesitate  whether  to  leave  her  the  name  of  a 
nation ;  and  in  another  of  no  longer  duration  had  dismembered 
Austria  at  his  pleasure*;  imposing  on  her  the  most  severe  and  de- 
grading conditions,  supplicated  for  by  her  monarch  at  tiie  expense 
of  die  most  painful  humiliations,  though  he  had  for  his  ally  th^ 
empire,  after  France,  the  most  powerful  of  Europe.  Spain  under 
the  Cortes,  though  poor  in  soldiers,  (since  she  was  fiair  froii(i  eount*9 
ing  them  by  hundreds  of  thousands  like  Austria  and  Prussia)  never- 
theless supplying  this  scantiness  by  a  rich  meed  of  heroism,  main- 
tains his  encounter,  not  during  a  few  months,  or  for  one  campaign, 
l>ot  for  six  years,  and  at  the  cost  of  many  campaigns ;  and  with 
auch  firmness,  that  she  wonld  have  regarded  a^  a  traitor  to  the  coun- 
try that  Spaniard  who  should  have  taken  Mpon  him  to  speak  of 
submission,  oi*  him  who  would  have  treated  fof  peace,  ^vithoiit 
insisting  upon  the  preliminary,  as  a  conditio  rine  qua  non  of  the 
integrity  of  his  territory,  the  evacuation  of  the  Peninsula  by  all  the 
enemy's  troops,  and  the  return  of  his  captive  king.  I^ence  it  is 
that  there  has  been  no  Spaniard  so  daring  or  so  weak,  as  to  have- 
proposed  to  enter  into  accommodation  with  Napoleon.  Such  lias 
been  the  brilliant  part'whicb  as  a  nation  this  magnanimous  Spain 
has  supported,  by  the  confession  of  all  Europe^  without  excepting 
even  her  external  fo^s ;  who,  more  just  and  generous  than  yotir 
advisers,  in  this  single  judgment  differed  from  thf m  as  to  what 
concerns  the  affairs  of  Spain. 

At  the  moment  of  closing  the  contes^t,  in  which  was  destroycrt 
the  pow^r  that  so  many  men,  and  especially  so  many  govemmcms, 
had  coHsidere4  as  indestructible,  and  littre  less  thiE^n  irresistibl?^ 
begins  tlic  history  of  the  Spain  o{  ^ercHnand.  The  contrast  ni^sl  b^ 
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too  mortifying  to  every  Spaniard  that  still  retains  any  sentiment 
of  national  dignity  and  pride;  and  should  confound  all  your 
advisers,  were  not  obstinacy  the  inseparable  companion  of  error : 
but  though  rapidly,  it  is  necessary  to  display  it,  to  render  manifest 
the  fatal  consequences  of  your  Majesty's  measures.  The  Spain 
of  Ferdinand,  although  the  former  Spain  had  shared  so  largely 
in  the  triumph  over  the  common  enemy  of  Europe,  from  the 
first  moment  of  its  existence  no  longer  is  deemed  worthy  of  sending 
(o  Paris,  t  do  not  say  armies,  to  show  that  she  was  in  no 
respect  to  be  considered  as  inferior  to  the  other  coadjutant  nations, 
or  to  demand  like  them  a  just  indemnification  and  the  monuments 
of  art  of  which  Napoleon  had  despoiled  her,  but  not  even  diploma- 
tic agents  to  regulate  in  common  with  the  rest,  the  fate  of  their 
vanquished  foe.  Already  do  the  o*ther  chiefs  look  upon  the 
Spanish  nation  as  contaminated  by  the  treaty  of  Valency,  as  by 
an  original  sin,  forgetting  that  the  Spain  of  the  Cortes  had  had  no 
other  part  in  it  than  an  entire  disapproval,  but  which,  as  the 
English  minister  has  said,  would  certainly  have  destroyed  the  views 
of  the  allies,  if  the  Cortes  by  its  decree  of  the  2d  of  February, 
1814,  had  not  paralysed  all  its  effects.  The  Congress  of  Vienna 
being  assembled  for  the  great  potentates  to  regulate  the  fate 
of  nations,  the  diplomatic  agent  of  the  Spain  of  Ferdinand  per- 
forms a  part  so  passive,  so  subordinate,  and  so  little  becoming, 
that  be  stoops  to  publish  in  the  journals  the  only  diplomatic  notes 
that  he  had  thought  right  to  present  relative  to  the  reclamation 
of  the  states  of  Parma ;  not  refraining  from  the  humiliating  confess 
aion  that  he  did  so  because  the  great  sovereigns  had  not  deigned 
even  to  admit  tliem  to  examination.  There  the  Spain  of 
Ferdinand,  as  immediate  in  succession  to  ^he  other  Spain,  as 
distant  in  estimation,  is  already  a  mere  cypher  by  the  side  of  those 
nations,  that  just  before  had  sunk  before  the  power,  which  she  had 
fearlessly  resisted,  so  as  to  secure  her  absolute  independence ;  by 
the  side  of  that  same  Prussia  which  by  that  defeat  of  Jena,  seemed 
about  to  be  effaced  from  the  catalogue  of  nations,  and  which 
even  now,  witli  all  her  accessions,  should  in  no  respect  hold  (were 
Spain  under  a  free  government)  the  political  rank  of  the  single 
Spanish  province,  that  in  former  times  constituted  the  empire  of 
the  great  Almanzor,  one  of  the  most  florishing  and  powerful  of 
Europe  in  its  time.  1  he  court  of  Brazil  sends  troops  to  posses^ 
themselves  of  Monte  Video  and  the  Colonia  del  Sacramento^  and 
the  Spain  of  Ferdinand  has  no  ovher  power  to  repel  such  an 
aggression,  tlian  a  memorial  to  the  great  sovereigns,  imploring 
succor  or  justice ;  as  if  justice  betwixt  nation  and  nation  were 
secured  by .  such  servile  means,  that  only  serve  to  expose  the 
impotence  of  the  monarch,  who  adopts  them  as  bis   only  resource. 
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as  well  as  liis  dependence  so  incompatible  with  sovereignty ^  be 
it  well  or  ill  understood.  I'he  Portuguese ,  say^  Leave  us  alone 
with  our  neighbours^  and  the  Spaniards  of  Ferdinand,  what  other 
resource  have  they,  than  to  brook  such  insults  f  The  United 
States  make  themselves  masters  of  Amelia  island,  and  shortly 
afterwards  of  the  Fioridas,  and  the  Spain  of  Ferdinand,  without 
taking  any  public  satisfaction,  as  was  demanded  by  every  thing 
that  was  not  the  basest  degradation,  declaring  herself  again  in 
pupillage,  is  contented  with  appealing  once  more  to  the  patronage 
of  the  great  sovereigns.  Nothing  can  show  more  openly  the 
political  insignificance  of  the  Spain  of  Ferdinand,  than  the 
speech  and  conduct  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Congress  which  was  assembled  in  the  month  of  November  last. 
The  only  basis  on  which  he  justified  these  invasions,  was  not  on 
any  ground  of  complaint  which  he  had  against  Spain;  it  was 
merely  from  the  impotence  of  the  Spain  of  Ferdinand  to  retain 
her  possessions  and  to  exercise  authority  in  them.  When  did 
Spain,  not  even  in  the  calamitous  times  of  Charles  the  lid,  see 
herself  degraded  to  so  low  a  pitch?  The  privateers  of  Buenos 
Ayres  infest  all  the  coasts  of.  the  Peninsula  itself;  and  the  Spain 
of  Ferdinand  has  not  the  means  of  equipping  a  couple  of  frigates, 
that  would  amply  suffice  for  the  protection  of  the  scanty  commerce 
of  her  inhabitants!  The  Congress  of  the  great  potentates  of 
Europe  has  been  lately  assembled  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  political  relations  of  the  several  nations, 
and  the  Spain  of  Ferdinand  is  considered  so  unimportant,  that 
they  would  not  admit  her  monarch  either  in  person  or  by  his 
ambassadors.  Finally,  that  same  Spain,  which  four  years  since 
was  all  vigor  and  life,  to  which  nothing  gave  dread,  now,  panic 
struck  witti  every  thing,  dies  of  inanition,  because  she  fisds 
herself  deprived  of  all  that  constitutes  the  vitality  of  ner 
people. 

1  shall  not  in  this  place,  though  inviting,  endeavour  to  show 
in  its  full  extent  the  general  opinion  of  all  foreign  countries  respect- 
ing the  political  nullity  of  the  Spain  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  high 
consideration  that  was  enjoyed  by  the  Spain  of  the  Cortes,  for  that 
would  occupy  many  pages.  To  prove  the  first,  I  shall  restrict 
myself  to  the  testimony  of  an  honorable  member  of  the  British 
parliament  when  he  affirmed  '*  That  Ferdinand  as  a  foend  was  not 
of  the  smallest  value  ;  and  as  an  enemy  was  perfectly  contempti- 
ble/' To  show  the  second,  I  will  repeat'the  words  of  a  wise  French- 
man, speaking  of  the  efforts  of  Spain  under  the  Cortes,  driven  even 
to  the  last  corner  of  the  Peninsula.  *^  Never  has  it  been  known 
bow  to    appreciate    rightly    the    elevation  of  sentiment  which 
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generally    characterises   the  Spaniards :  with  men  such  asr  these^ 
nations  are  never  without  resources."* 

Here»  Sire^  is  a  very  slight  sketch  of  the  frightful  difference^  con- 
sidered in  her  external  relation?,  of  the  heroic  Spain  of  the  Cortes, 
from  the  degraded  Spain  of  Ferdinand :  of  Spain  with  a  national 
representation,  from  Spain  with  an  absolute  king;  of  Spain  cherishing 
her  most  vital  interests,  from  Spain  constrained  to  toil  for  no  others 
than  those  of  a  master  who  acknowledges  no  rule  but  his  will,  and 
who  constitutes  himself  sovereign  in  fact  over  the  laws.  This  is  all 
the  magic  virtue  of  the  vaunted  power  and  greatness  of  that  absolute 
monarch  for  which  your  counsellors  so  ardently  longed.  This  is  what 
those  enemies  of  the  Spain  of  the  Cortes,  had  they  not  been  so  blind, 
and  so  inimical  to  order,  should  have  foreseen,  and  should  have 
taken  care  to  avert.  This  finally.  Sire,  is  what  was  foreseen,  and 
was  wished  for  by  another  class  of  enemies  still  more  deceitfu>^ 
and  who  counselled  and  assisted  you  in  the  destruction  of  that 
monument  of  national  prosperity,  and  in  the  extermination  of  ail 
its  authors  as  enemies  of  the  throne  and  of  the  altar.  More  to 
be  feared  than  any  other  class,  because  their  hatred  is  to  the 
institutions  rather  than  to  the  authors  of  them,  they  obliged  you 
to  declare  as  a  crime  of  lese-majest6  the  very  remembrance  of  the 
Cortes,  and  all  that  had  passed  under  it,  in  order  to  blot  them  outy 
as  your  decree  says,  from  the  records  of  time,  a  measure  as  ridicu-* 
lous  as  that  of  the  Asiatic  kings,  who  commanded  the  ocean  to 
be  whipped  because  it  had  not  respected  their  fleets ;  and  so 
original,  that,  although  in  the  fulness  of  their  wrath  many  absolute 
kings  have  too  often  decreed  that  that  should  cease  to  exist  which 
was  existing,  I  know  not  that  any  one  has  ordained,  that  that 
shall  not  have  existed  which  had  ceased  to  be. 

Such  is  the  necessary  and  in  no  way  accidental  result  of  the 
counsels  of  the  enemies  of  Spain  under  the  Cortes.  Such  is  the 
constant  lesson  afforded  by  the  annals  of  all  nations,  and  of  which 
your  counsellors  ought  not  to  have  been  ignorant,  had  they  been 
capable  of  reading  history,  drawing  from  the  past  precautions  for 
the  future ;  or  which,  were  they  not  ignorant  of,  they  ought  to  have 
laid  open  to  the  eyes  of  your  Majesty,  had  they  been  imbued  with 
the  slightest  tincture  of  probity,  in  order  to  have  shunned  the  evils 
which  afflict  us.  The  battles  of  Marathon,  of  Thermopylae,  of 
Salamine,  of  Platca,  and  of  Mecala,  in  which  were  annihilated  the 
land  and  sea  forces  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  (two  of  the  most 
powerful  kings  of  their  age)  and  won  by  a  people,  that  to-day 
forms  only  a  petty  province  of  the  feeble  Ottoman  empire,  are 
events  that  demonstrate  to  conviction  that  the  period  of  heroism  or  > 
of  debasement  of  nations  depends  solely  on  their  good  or  defective 
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goverDOient.  PatriotiMD,  wken  from  the  exercise  of  it  no  solid 
good  results  to  the  commutiity,  is  a  word  wholly  void  of  significa* 
tion ;  or  at  best  it  is  an  ignu  fatuuSf  which  although  it  shine  in 
the  mouth  of  some,  warms  no  one.  A  people  without  liberty,  can 
take  no  interest  in  the  defence  of  the  state.  They  will  always  say 
within  themselves,  like  the  ass  in^the  fable :  *'  What  signifies  it  to 
me  who  is  my  master ;  my  lot  cannot  be  worse." 

If,  considered  in  the  rank  of  a  nation,  the  parallel  betwixt  the 
Spain  of  Ferdinand  and  the  Spain  of  the  Cortes,  presents  a 
contrast  most  mortifying  to  the  national  dignity  of  the  former ; 
considering  these  two  Spains  in  their  internal  government,  that 
offers  a  contrast  the  most  revolting  to  humanity  and  to  reason. 
Happily  I  do  not  consider  myself  6  tted  to  give  this  picture  in  all 
its  real  coloring.  Happily,  Sire,  I  say,  for  who  could  withstand 
the  horror  or  the  pity  it  would  provoke  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
from  the  little  that  will  be  seen,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  imagine 
the  true  image. 

What  are  the  means,.asked  a  wise  prince  of  a  foreign  ambassador, 
which  your  king  has  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  I  shtJl  be  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  character  of  his  government  i  In  iiEu:t  the  errors  and 
iniquities  of  public  administration  can  be  ill  avoided  when  indivi.- 
duals  have  no  facility  of  making  them  known.  The  Spain  of  the 
Cortes  by  means  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  enjoyed  this  great 
advantage,  the  only  one  perhaps  which  is  known,  to  shun  And  tp 
correct  the  faults  inseparable  from  all  governments,  so  long  as  we 
have  not  one  composed  of  men  without  passions.  Indeed,  Sire, 
if  the  proverb  be  true,  that  '^  a  good  paymaster  has  no  concern 
for  pledges,"  I  know  not  how  we  can  blame  the  Structure  of  a 
government  which  affords  to  the  subjects  every  possible  facility  of 
exposing  its  errors  and  deviations.  **  The  very  perfection  of  laws, 
says  a  philosopher,  would  be  to  make  imprisonments  unnecessary. 
How  much  more  glorious  would  it  be,  in  place  of  some  vam 
monuments  of  art,  to  show  to  strangers  our  prisons  empty  I  What 
better  testimony  could  be  afforded  of  our  virtue,  and  of  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  our  legislation  and  government!"  Here, Sire,  is 
another  circumstance  which  cannot  fail  to  mark  the  character  of  a 
government.  That  of  Spain  under  the  Cortes  was  so  mild  and  so 
rational,  that  notwithstanding  the  storms  inherent  in  all  political 
revolutions,  during  the  four  years  of  its  existence,  capital  punish* 
ment  has  not  been  decreed  against  a  single  individual  for  haviug 
contravened  the  new  establishments.  Those  imprisoned  for  of- 
fences of  this  kind,  did  not,  I  believe,  amount  to  four  persons,  and 
thpse  who  had  expatriated  themselves  on  the  same  ground,  did  uot 
exceed  other  four.  Those  taken  up  on  the  arbitrary  will  qf  the 
judges,  whose  number  in  Spain  was  very  considerable,  were  uu 
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longer  known  after  the  establishment  of  the  constitution,  and  after 
the  passing  of  the  law  which  abolished  the  multitude  of  prohibited 
goods^  the  prisons  were  presentlj  freed  from  a  host  of  smugglers 
with  whom  they  had  been  always  infested,  from  the  ill  understood 
preceding  legislation,  of  wishing  to  make  a  government  rich,  pre- 
venting at  the  same  time  the  subjects  from  becoming  so.  If  then  the 
least  equivocal  and  the  most  valuable  eulogium  thai  can  be  made 
on  a  government,  in  what  regards  its  internal  economy,  be  the  display 
of  empty  prisons,  this  meed  of  praise  cannot  be  withheld  from  that 
of  Spain  under  the  Cortes.  Finally,  when  there  prevails  a  sipipt 
of  unanimity  and  concord  in  the  general  body  of  the  people  ;  when 
they  have  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  security  of  their  persons  and 
property  ;  when  the  government  opposes  no  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
gress of  intellectual  cultivation  and  of  industry ;  and  when  die 
nation  is  respected  by  other  powers ;  then  we  may  infer,  without 
fear  of  deceiving  ourselves,  that  the  internal  administration  is  con- 
ducted by  men  of  experience,  of  talent,  and  of  probily.  Your 
counsellors  themselves,  notwithstanding  their  little  delicacy  in 
casting  obloquy  on  the  Spain  of  the  Cortes,  have  never  made  a 
charge  which  went  to  show  that  their  government  had  offended  by 
any  of  the  opposite  vices ;  and  this  tacit  confession  b  the  least 
equivocal  testimony  of  what  Spain  uuder  the  Cortes  was,  with 
regard  to  its  internal  government. 

Biit  what  a  contrast  is  presented  in  the  Spain  of  Ferdinand ! 
A  monarch  rescued  from  captivity  at  the  cost  of  torrents  of  blood, 
and  of  the  most  painful  sacrifices,  but  so  forgetful  of  biniaelf 
and  of  the  past,  that  without  having  taken  any  part  in  the 
evils  and  dangers  of  his  rescue,  and  of  the  independence  of  the 
nation,  and  thinking  it  a  crime  that  he  alone  should  not  reap  all  the 
fruits  of  so  much  constancy  and  heroism,  and  considering  himsdf 
to  be  injured  because  the  representatives  of  the  nation  had  defined  by 
wise  laws  the  limits  of  his  powers,  and  the  indubitable  rights  of 
all  the  people ;  on  such  erroneous  sentiments  he  dooms  for  his 
first  victims  those  very  men  who  just  before  had  given  him  a 
throne,  had  broken  asimder  his  bonds,  and  had  wrought  the  salva- 
tion of  dieir  country.  A  monarch,  who  ruled  by  abandoned  men, 
and  giving  ear  to  none  but  who  breathe  blood  and  vengeance, 
makes  of  all  Spain  a  nation  of  informers  and  of  persecuted,  of 
jailors  and  of  prisoners,  of  hangmen  and  ^f  victims.'     A  monardi, 

'  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  prisons  with  which  Spain  abounds, 
(like  all  countries  under  an  absolute  government^  where  fear  is  the  only 
bond  that  keeps  the  people  in  a  sepulchral  quiet)  ou  the  entrance  of  your 
Majesty  into  l^adrid,  all  the  prisons  being  insufficient  for  the  reception  of 
the  crowds  of  prisoners,  several  of  the  great  convents  were  converted  into 
prisons;  and  the  same  has  taken  place  in  most  of  the  provincial  capitals 
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who  united  with  those  who  bad  sold  the  country^  in  order  to  annihi- 
late those  who  had  effected  its  salvation,  his  counsellors  fearing 
lest  means  and  variety  of  externoination  should  fjiil  hini^  on  their 
suggestion  re-establishes  the  torture,  the  gallows,  and  the  confisca- 
tiou  of  property,  all  of  which  had  been  abolished  by  the  Cortes. 
A  monnrch,  who,  notwithstanding  his  profession  of  governing  as  a 
good  king  and  the  father  of  his  people,  and  according  to  the 
enlightened  views  and  cultivation  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  under 
the  dictation  of  bigoted  priests  from  the  first  moment  of  his  installa- 
tion, rebuilds  that  tribunal  of  horror  and  of  blood,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  assassinate  whosoever  shall  dare  to  differ  in  opinion 
from  the  dictates  of  its  inexorable  ministers,  who  impose  it  as  a 
religious  duty  for  the  son  to  betray  his  father,  and  the  wife  her 
husband.  A  government,  in  whose  courts  of  justice,  sentence  of 
death  is  decreed  for  actions  that  are  not  interdicted  but  by  laws 
passed  subsequently,  and  (even  without  having  committed  these 
same  actions)  on  him  who  may  have  been  invited  to  participate  in 
them.'  A  government,  whose  theory  is  falsehood  and  treachery, 
and  whose  practice  is  oppression  and  immorality.  A  government, 
that  to  obstruct  the  spread  of  information,  and  to  complete  its  ruin^ 
permits  no  other  publications,  than  such  as  justify  and  promote 
such  scandalous  persecution,  eulogising  as  the  chief  social  virtues, 
^  impeachments  and  vengeance ;  that  considers  as  dangerous  and 
criminal  all  men*  of  merit  and  of  intellect;  and  that  gives  no  re- 
ception but  to  those  who  have  purchased  a  name  at  the  price  of 
honor.  A 'government,' all  of  whose  measurers  fluctuate  in  the 
extremes  of  the  most  furious  violence  and  the  most  degrading 
pusillanimity.  A  nation,  whose  rights  and  charter  reduce  them- 
selves to  the  knowledge  that  the  king  is  absolute  master  of  lives  and 
property,  and  that  even  to  suggest  or  to  thiifik  the  contrary  is  a 
crime  of  sedition.     A  nation but  where  am  1  allowing 

What  a  dreadful  evidence,  Sire,  of  the  Tirtaes  of  the  Spaniards,  or  of  the 
perfection  and  justice  of  vour  goveroment!  Delays  and  pretexts  for 
non-performance  when  it  might  anord  a  kindness  and  consolation  to  huma- 
nity, and  precipitancy  with  facility  of  means  wherever  it  can  contribute  to 
the  aggravation  of  oppression  and  of  punishment,  according  to  the  most 
accurate  painter  of  the  human  heart,  is  the  policy  which  constantly  guides 
those  princes  who  abuse  their  power. 

'  I  nave  been  sentenced  to  death,  with  confiscation  of  all  my  property. 
Oneof  the  principal  reasons  on  which  the  judges  found  the  sentence,  a 
circumstance  very  extraordinary  in  those  of  the  tribunals  of  Spain,  is  for 
"  having  been  elected  president  of  the  assembly  at  the  Cafe  de  A  polo  in 
Cadiz;  and,  (they  add)  although  it  is  not  proved  that  I  bad  accepted  this 
appointment,  however  the  election  alone  proves  very  dearly  what  were 
my  sentiments,  since  I  enjoyed  such  consideration  with  those  who  were 
present  at  the  said  meeting.^  This  assembly  was  not  prohibited  by  any 
anterior  law. 
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myself  to  be  huf  ried  aloig  i    My  silence  ought  to  say  much  mof^e 
than  it  is  possible  for  my  pen  to  express.    The  slightest  pause  of 
reflection   on  this,  unhappily   too   faithful    picture,   what  bitter 
feelings.  Sire,  will  it  not  excite  in  you,  cautiously  as  your  syco- 
phants may  dress  their  language,  artfully  prepared  to  stifle  or  to 
appease  them !   Ah !  who  is  he  that  listens  with  complacence  to 
that  importunate  voice  which  torments  us  without  ceasing,  holding 
up  in  secret  the  faithful  mirror  of  our  crimes  and  deviations  ?     f 
doubt  not  but  my  lai^uage  will  seem  to  you  harsh ;  but,  Sire,  it  is 
that  of  my  heart,  and  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  correct  it,  nor 
should  I  have  found  a  style  less  severe,  that  might  have  assorted 
with  what  is  due  to  the  cause  which  1  defend.     Besides,  what 
other  antidote  could  re-establish  your  political  safety,  and  your 
honor,  were  it  not  the  firm  and  sincere  exposition  of  the  causes 
and  tendencies  of  your  measures  ? 

llie  nature  of  this  writing  does  not  permit  me  to  complete  all 
the  parts  which  should  compose  the  portrait  of  the  Spain  of  Ferdi- 
nand, considered  in  its  internal  administration.  I  am  compelled, 
therefore,  to  abstain  from  depicting  to  you  tlie  sufierings  of  so 
many  victims  doomed  to  perish  in  exile,  in  castles,  in  gallies,  in 
fortresses,  in  dungeons,  and  by  the  executioner;  without  naming 
the  miseries  of  those  who  have  had  the  fortune  to  escape.  If  one 
day,  as  is  to  be  expected,  this  history  be  penned  with  impartiality 
and  philosophy,  then  with  the  Spain  of  Ferdinand,  the  Rome  of 
Claudius  and  of  Nero  will  not  compete,  when  it  is  intended  to 
present  a  model  that  shall  render  detestable  absolute  governments; 
under  which  the  destiny  of  men  cannot  be  other  than  mutually  to 
devour  each  other.  For  the  same  reason  I  cannot  dwell  longer 
in  describing  the  state  of  the  tiuances,  of  the  industry,  and  of  the 
commerce  of  the  nation.  I  shall  content  myself.  Sire,  with  saying 
to  you,  that  the  government  must  of  necessity  be  most  corrupt  in 
the  administration  of  its  internal  affairs,  where  the  public  debt  is 
not  paid,  whose  credit  is  absolutely  none,  whose  troops  beg  their 
subsistence,  so  that  several  ofiicers  have  even  perished  of  hunger, 
whose  marine  no  longer  exists,  and  whose  functionaries  do  not 
receive  their  salaries,  or  receive  them  clandestinely  and  by  favor. 
When  the  subjects  of  a  nation,  the  most  feivored  by  nature,  by 
reason  of  the  excellence  of  its  climate,  of  its  many  rich  and  indi- 
genous products,  and  of  its  admirable  locality,  cannot  support  the 
charges  of  the  state,  and  the  public  treasure  is  daily  diminishing, 
notwithstanding  the  augmentation  of  the  contributions  and  their 
more  severe  exaction ;  as  all  this  is  at  this  day  experienced  in  Sfmin, 
industry  and  commerce  cannot  fail  to  be  rapidly  on  the  decline, 
and  the  source  of  all  these  evils  can  be  no  where  but  in  the  tyranny 
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and  corruptioQ  of*  the  government.  But  I  deem  it  needful  to  pre- 
sent a  rapid  sketch  of  the  geoeral  opinion  of  the  nation,  and  of 
what  your  Majesty  has  to  dread.  Lastly,  to  complete  the  object 
whicli  I  had  proposed  to  myself  in  this  second  part,  J  shall  make 
some  slight  observations  on  the  existing  circumstances  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  and  on  the  consequences  likely  to  result. 

That  a  frightful  storm  impends  over  the  nation,  aa  well  from  its 
internal  disquiet,  as  from  the  situation  of  America,  can  be  doubted 
only  by  him,  who  is  unaware  of  the  symptoms  of  disgust,  which 
Spaniards  as  well  as  Americans  have  betrayed  against  the  existing 
system  of  government;  by  him  who  knows  not  the  character  of 
the  Spanid  people ;  or  by  him  who  has  never  meditated  on  the 
events  which  precede  revolutions.  Spain,  regarded  under  either 
-of  these  aspects,  threatens.  Sire,  to  work  changes  most  fatal  to  the 
preservation  of  the  dynasty  of  your  Majesty;  and  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  deceive  myself,  if  I  add,  and  to  the  tranquillity  of  other  nations : 
for  who  can  persuade  himself  that,  if  a  political  revolution  take 
place  in  Spain,  France,  where  the  germ  of  disquiet  still  festers, 
will  not  be  drawn  into  commotion  i  As  Utile  is  it  to  be  expected 
too,  that  if  a  revolution  occur  in  Spain,  it  will  not  manifest  a 
tendency  to  establish  a  democratic  form  of  government;  the  example 
of  which  would  doubtless  deeply  trouble  the  system  of  kings,  and 
may  involve  Europe  in  a  war  of  dangerous  consequences.  I  say 
this,  because  by  a  persecution  so  unheard  of,  and  a  rule  the  most 
absolute,  and  the  most  repugnant  to  the  enlightened  state  of  these 
times,  and  to  common  sentiment,  the  tide  of  which  caimot  long  be 
stemmed,  you  have  rendered  too  ominous,  Sire,  your  cause,  and 
even  that  of  the  legitimates.  A  revolution  effected,  how  little 
extraordinary  would  it  be,  that  Spain,  who  had  wrought  so  much 
in  the  cause  of  kings,  resentful  of  the  insensibility  which  they  had 
manifested  to  her  sufferings,  if  even  somewhat  more  might  not  be 
alleged,  she  sought  to  constitute  a  republican  government!  The 
last  resource  of  a  people  commonly  infuses  a  character  of  violence 
into  all  the  measures  which  they  then  adopt,  not  knowing  that  all 
extremes  touch,  and  not  discerning  any  other  mode  of  shunning 
the  one,  than  by  running  to  the  diametrical  opposite.  The 
monarchs  of  Europe  of  the  present  day  judge  worthy  of  their  com- 
miseration the  African  negroes,  altogether  ignorant  of  the  enjoyment 
of  civil  liberty, — and  will  they  feel  no  interest  in  the  sufferings  of  a 
nation,  that  bad  done  so  much  for  the  independence  of  all  nations, 
and  that  in  the  end  finds  itself  engulphed  in  the  slavery  of  the  inqui- 
sition,  and  of  a  government  the  most  arbitrary,  the  horrors  of  wnich 
are  a  thousand  times  more  insupportable  than  the  bondage  of  the 
negroes  i  Will  there  never  be  an  end  of  the  wretched  policy  of 
tbbking  that  the  interests  of  nations  are  in  opposition  ?    Or,  this 
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error  once  acknowledged,  will  there  not  be  found  a  nation  gene- 
rous enough  to  interest  itself  with  efficacy  in  the  fate  of  tlie 
Spaniards  ? 

In  less  than  four  years  from  the  return  of  your  Majesty  from 
France,  notwithstanding  that  the  Spaniards  are  perhaps  of  all  the 
people  of  Europe  the  most  devoted  to  their  kings,  (since  their  history 
presents  no  instance  of  a  single  king  being  beheaded  or  deposed  bj 
the  nation,  nor  assassinated  by  any  of  their  subjects,  nor  of  an 
insurrection  of  the  people  directly  against  the  person  of  the 
monarch,)  there  have  occurred  repeated  events,  which,  if  they  do  not 
form  an  exception  to  what  has  just  been  declared,  at  least  tbey 
afford  very  convincing  proofs  that  the  conjecture  is  not  idle  of  the 
atorm  which  I  foresee.  General  Mina  took  arms  to  resist  the  uillimi« 
ted  power  of  your  Majesty.  General  Porlier  did  the  same,  issuing 
to  the  nation  a  manifesto  of  the  motives  which  impelled  him  to  this 
extreme  measure,  in  which  every  subject  is  justified  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  by  our  laws  of  the  Partidas,  and  even  by  the  very  doctrine 
of  the  supporters  of  the  absolute  power  of  kings,  when  these  refuse 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  subjects.  The  enterprise  of  the 
commissary  Richard,  according  to  common  opinion,  was  directed 
to  tlie  same  object,  though  by  more  violent  means.  The  conspiracy 
of  Valencia  had  the  same  object.  In  fine,  the  revolution  intended 
by  General  Lacy,  which  was  so  near  breaking  out,  was  equally 
directed  to  change  the  actual  system  of  government,  and  to  restore 
the  one  which  has  been  destroyed,  or  one  similar  to  it.  So  many 
acts  repeated  in  so  short  a  period^  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate 
fate  of  their  authors,  and  the  name  of  rebels^  with  which  despotism 

*  Despotism,  to  justify  its  designs,  changes  with  the.  greatest  impudence 
the  real  signification  of  words.  It  is  thus  when  it  gives  the  name  of  rebeU 
to  those  who  protect  the  empire  of  the  laws  of  the  country.  To  defend 
these  is  not  to  defend  the  cause  of  a  faction,  or  of  a  party ;  it  is  to  defend 
the  cause  of  the  whole  community.  It  is  precisely  the  act  which  is  the 
very  reverse  of  rebellion.  The  word  rc6e/«  takes  its  origin  from  the  word 
rebcUaref  that  is  to  put  society  into  the  state  of  nature,  or  to  restore  it  to 
astate  of  warfare,  in  which  men  are  without  laws  for  their  government 
Hence  it  is  that  rebellion  cannot  be  the  act  of  opposing  persons,  but  authority, 
which  alone  is  founded  in  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  nation,  since 
whilst  these  subsist,  society  does  not  remain  in  a  state  of  nature,  wherein 
individuals  make  mutual  war  on  each  other.  For  the  same  reason,  those, 
be  they  what  persons  they  may,  who  use  force  for  the  destruction  of  the 
laws,  break  all  the  bonds  of  sodety,  and  are  the  true  r^elt,  against  whom 
every  individual  has  not  only  a  right  to  defend  himself,  but  to  assemble 
force  in  order  to  resist  them.    When  sn  individual  attempts  by  force  the 

Sroperty  or  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen,  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  be  may 
iwfully  be  resisted.  Modern  despotism  would  exempt  from  so  general  a 
law  princes  and  even  magistrates,  when  they  employ  force  to  attack  the 
laws  themselves,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  all  the  individuals  of  the  com- 
munity at  once;  but  reason,  and  even  the  positive  laws  of  ablest  all  dn* 
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thinks  fit  to  stigmatise  them,  evince  clearly  the  state  of  public 
opinion  and  the  wishes  of  those  classes  which  direct  it.  Not  for 
ever.  Sire,  can  we  escape  the  indignation  of  an  oppressed  people. 
If  public  opinion  ha^  not,  it  wiU  triumph^  and  Spaniards  will 
shake  off  the  yoke  which  it  holds  up  to  detestation.  The  contrary 
would  be  a  phenomenon  unknown;  since  the  history  of  the  past 
is  eternally  the  history  of  the  future. 

.  What  can  be  the  precursory  symptoms  of  a  political  tempest,  if 
these  be  not  such ;  and  more  especially  in  a  country  not  accustomed 
to  them  in  former  periods  ?  What  proofs  more  conclusive  of  the 
great  discontent;  or  what  other  is  the  moment  for  a  people  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  which  oppresses  them^  but  when  the  measure 
of  their  sufferings  so  largely  overflows  I  What  nation,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  given  more  decided  testimony,  in  all  ages,  of  greater 
constancy  in  what  it  once  engages  in  ?  What  nation  of  Europe 
opposed  a  longer  or  more  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Roman  arnu  i 
What  other  maintained  for  eight  ages  a  continued  war  to  repel  th^ 
overwhelming  power  of  the  Arabs  ?  What  other^  finally,  in  the 
present  times,  though  reduced  almost  within  the  precincts  of  a 
single  city,  has  maintained  against  Napoleon  a  war  of  six  years, 
without  ev^r  thinking  of  submission  or  of  treaties  for  terms  of 
peace  P  These  evidences,  Sire,  which  should  for  many  reasons  be 
your  boast,  show  that  the  discontent  will  not  be  appeased  but  by 
those  means  which  the  actual  cultivation  of  the  age  dictates,  and 
which  in  every  thing  consist  with  her  true  greatness  and  dignity  of 
royal  prerogative.  To  engage  in  opposing  them  is  to  render  every 
day  the  evil  more  incurable,  and  less  secure  the  preservation  of  your 

lised  countries  declare  the  contrary.  Princes  and  magistrates,  by  reason  of 
the  greater  privileges  conceded  to  the  commuDity ;  by  reason  of  the 
greater  confiaence  reposed  in  them,  and  ampler  means  at  their  disposal, 
are  on  this  same  account  the  more  criminal,  when  they  employ  force  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  that  which  the  law  prescribes.  For  tlie  same  reason 
the  heroism  is  so  much  the  greater  of  those  who  resist  it.  The  conduct  of 
the  prudent  Ulysses  and  his  companions  in  the  kingdom  and  palace  of 
Polyphemus  will  never  be  stigmatised  with  the  name  of  rebellion.  Never 
will  the  name  of  rtbel  be  applied  to  a  Washington ;  rather  I  shall  say,  he 
will  ever  be  held  up  as  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  world.  Heroic 
manesof  Fori ier  and  of  lacy,  although  your  fate  have  been  far  diiferent 
from  that  of  the  brave  man  whom  I  have  just  named,  the  cause  which  you 
defended  was  the  same,  and  for  this  the  hearts  of  all  lovers  pfhumaniry 
will  never  cease  to  embalm  your  memory  with  equal  homages  of  respect 
and  of  devotion,  the  never-faihng  tribute  of  sublime  virtue,  though  misfor- 
tune overshadow  it !  And  you,  worthy  associates  of  such  illustrious  heroes, 
that  are  at  this  moment  the  victims  of  so  noble  a  cause,  preserve  at  least 
the  consolation  of  an  assurance  that  the  virtuous  man  struggling  with 
adversity,  is  a  scene  worthy  of  Providence ;  and  that  the  lot  ot  a  Cato  and 
of  a  Brutus,  impelled  to  plunge  a  dagcer  in  their  bosoms,  not  to  survive 
thair  country's  liberty,  is  far  more  enviable  than  that  of  their  oppressors* 
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dynasty.    If  you  have,  Sire,  regained  the  crown  by  the  love  of 
your  subjects,  you  may  lose  it  by  incurring  dieir  hatred. 

With  such  obstinacy  your  counsellors  have  effected  nothing  but 
to  extend  the  number  of  the  "  liberates/*  and  of  the  discontented. 
They  have  given  a  much  more  forcible  impulse  to  public  opinion, 
than  that  which  had  been  given  by  the  Cortes,  and  by  the  new 
institutions.  It  could  not  happen  otherwise,  for  the  people  take 
the  alarm  at  acts,  and  never  k^^ard  or  perceive  the  value  of  specu- 
lative prmciples.  A  ^reat  number  that  neither  knew  nor  know 
now  what  a  constitution  is,  at  this  moment  are  enraptured  with  it, 
because  they  are  shocked  by  the  injustices  which  they  daily  feel, 
without  knowing  by  what  means  the  system  may  be  bettered.  To- 
day there  is  not  an  artisan  nor  a  countryman  that  does  not  wish  for 
some  change  in  the  government,  because  he  perceives  that  the 
present  one  has  lost  all  its' moral  JForce  ;  having  no  power  but  to 
do  ill,  and  being  entirely  null  and  impotent  m  M'hatever  may  be 
useful  to  the  community.  The  constant  system  of  |>er8ecution, 
every  day  urged  with  greater  fury,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  great 
number  of  proselytes,  and  a  still  greater  of  malcontents.  The 
public  and  private  necessities,  which  daily  become  more  sensible, 
are  another  source  of  disgusts.  The  total  failure  in  compliance 
with  the  promises  that  your  Majesty  made  to  the  nation,  cannot 
less  augment  the  number  of  your  enemies.  Iti  short,  the  public 
immorality  of  seeing  no  men  rewarded  but  those  who  seek  their 
fortune  by  the  short  road  of  slavery ;  and  of  seeing  that  the  laws 
in  the  courts  of  justice  are  impotent  against  intrigue,  money,  and 
influence,  can  as  little  fail  to  product  a  countless  host  of  men  who 
detest  your  government,  although  they  are  ignorant, of  the  mode  of 
establishing  one  free  from  such  inherent  vice?.  If  there  be  any 
thing  exaggerated  in  all  this  exposition,  let  your  counsellors.  Sire, 
belie  it  with  one  single  act..  I  am  very  sure  that  the  war  they  will 
make  against  this  writing,  will  not  be  that  of  discrediting  it  either 
by  deeds  or  reasons y  the  only  proper  mode  of  refuting  it ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  tliat  it  will  prove  galling  to  them  all  only  from  the 
truths  which  it  contains,  and  by  reason  of  the  conviction  which  they 
carry  with  them.  But  these  men  are  of  such  a  character  that  they 
are  neither  persuaded  by  reason,  nor  instructed  by  experience. 

Oti  whatever  side  the  Spaniards  turn  their  eyes,  they  see  only 
objects  of  grief.  Within  the  Peninsula  they  are  presented  but 
with  the  sight  of  injustice,  oi  misery,  and  of  slavery.  If  they 
extend  their  views  to  America,  instead  of  this  country  offering  a 
market  for  carrying  off  their  products,/and  in  return  affording 
others  (which  the  habit  of  three  centuries  hji^  now  made  articles  of 
the  first  necessity) ;  and  instead  of  constituting  a.  part  of  the  nation 
united  to  the  Peninsula  by  bonds  of  mutual  interest^  tliat  riiould 
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render  their  union  indissoluble^  and  them  one  single  respectable 
community ;  it  does  but  now  present  to  them  a  field  where  they 
must  be  dragged  to  make  a  disastrous  war,  for  the  purpose  of 
imposing  on  the  natives  the  same  chains  that  all  good  Spaniards 
are  struggling  to  break;  and  where  their  very  victories  cannot 
fail  to  be  turned  against  their  own  liberty.  Now  it  only  presents 
to  them  a  country,  wherein,  (as  the  results  of  the  errors  of  kings 
always  recoil  upon  their  subjects,) every  Spaniard  will  be  detested; 
since,  although  forced^  and  therefore,  in  the  eye  of  reason  more 
deserving  of  compassion  than  of  blame,  tliey  will  be  looked  upon 
only  as  the  instruments  of  a  blind  despotism.  Finally,  it  does  but 
now  present  to  them  an  abyss,  where,  whilst  the  present  brutal 
system  of  oppression  endures,  much  Spanish  blood  will  be  shed, 
and  the  scanty  resources  that  still  remain  to  the  Peninsula  will  be 
engulphed ;  with  the  probability  of  no  other  issue,  than  the  entire 
loss  of  those  vast  and  precious  possessions.  If  they  cast  their 
eyes  on  surrounding  nations,  they  can  but  see  their  own  absolute 
political  nullity,  their  degradation,  and  insults  of  every  kind. 
Unhappy  is  (he  alternative  of  Spain ;  if  in  peace  she  preserves 
nothing ;  if  in  war  she  loses  all !  When  the  evils  of  a  liation 
reach  this  point,  they  are  become  so  sensible,  that  in  spite  of 
the  habit  of  endurance,  the  people  begin  to  murmur,  and  shortly 
afterwards  whispers  arise  about  a  remedy.  Then  public  opinion 
can  be  no  longer  stifled,  even  under  the  most  absolute  govern* 
mients,  nor  dictated  to  by  those  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  abuses.  In  one  way  or  another  an  explosion  ensues:  in 
countries  of  ignorance,  against  the  authors  of  the  evils ;  in  couih 
tries  more  enlightened,  against  the  system  which  has  preduced 
them.  However  gently  then  they  knock  at  the  door,  the  noise 
is  heard  by  those  who  are  within,  whose  sleep  now  is  not  so 
pr6found  as  it  was  wont  to  be,  and  as  it  were  still  wished  it  should 
be  by  their  rulers. 

Some,  without  hesitating  at  this  most  detestable  doctrine,  have 
endeavoured  to  excuse  the  government  of  your  Majesty,  by  suppos- 
ing that  it  is  the  only  one  adapted  to  the  actual  state  of  intellectual 
cultivation  in  Spain,  and  going  so  far  as  to  compare  us  with  the 
very  Turks.  Such  a  calumny  should  suffice  to  rouse  every  Spaniard 
capable  of  feeling  the  dignity  of  man.  Perhaps  this  has  been 
rather  said  with  a  view  of  screening  those  who  have  had  the  chief 
share  in  the  seduction  of  your  Majesty  to  the  ruin  of  our  liberty, 
than  to  gain  credit  for  the  assertion.  But  the  deeds  accomplished, 
without  reckoning  others  that  time  will  discover,  show  that  the 
Spaniards  do  not  wear  their  chains  with  satisfaction ;  nor  would 
these  have  been  imposed  on  them,  but  for  the  illusive  favor  which 
you  enjoyed  fro^  the  pver  (^licacy  of  the  f;onauer^d  party,  and 
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the  assistance  which  per&dious  hands  leat  against  their  countrjTi  and 
the  aid  of  which  some  others  have  deprived  the  nation.  Certainly 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  present  system  can  have  no  odicv 
foundation  than  in  the  want  of  intelligence  in  the  general  mass  ;  but 
more  or  less  this  light  has  now  been  diffused  in  Spain ;  and  it 
would  he  a  rare  event  that  novel  truths  in  politics,  once  promul* 
gated  in  a  country,  should  ultimately  fail  to  triumph,  however 
weighty  may  be  the  resistance  which  opposes  them.  Even  were 
Spain  entirely  unenlightened,  and  France  were  not  so,  bow  would 
it  be  possible  that  the  former  should  remain  long  in  the  most  gross 
ignorance,  so  as  to  tolerate  institutions  the  most  degrading  to 
human  reason  i  Every  victory  over  error  and  despotism  is  a  general 
gain  for  the  human  race ;  and  the  many  that  have  been  won,  and 
are  daily  winning  in  France,  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable  to  Spain. 
The  extension  of  the  press,  and  the  more  enlarged  commercial 
intercourse  between  modern  nations,  do  not  allow  the  stagnatioa 
<^f  science,  nor  that  its  march  should  be  so  slow  as  in  former  ages. 
Moreover,  Sire,  I  cannot  think  that  an  intelligent  French  writer 
is  deceived  when  he  thus  expresses  himself:  '^  Let  it  no  longer  be 
said  that  the  state  of  Spain  did  not  warrant  the  election  of  her  mode 
of  government ;  and  that  to  govern  her  in  contravention  of  what 
liberality  demands,  was  to  govern  her  agreeably  to  her  cultivation 
and  \iet  desires.  To  talk  in  this  manner,  is  at  once  to  calumniate 
Spain  and  humanity.  It  is  calumniating  Spain  to  attribute  to*  her 
this  want  of  generosity  and  of  intelligence,  this  necessity  for  ven- 
geances and  darkness.  On  the  contrary,  Spain  is  full  of  generous 
and  illustrious  men  :  we  were  filled  with  admiration  when  fortune 
led  us  to  visit  her."  Some  day  will,  I  hope,  expose  the  intrigue  of 
making  the  general  mass  of  Spaniards  pass  for  enemies  of  hberly 
and  of  the  recent  reformations. 

To  conclude  this  second  part,  it  remains/  Sire,  to  speak  of  the 
situation  of  Spain  with  regard  to  America.  Thb  matter  is  much 
more  delicate,  from  the  greater  diversity  of  opinions,  from  its 
greater  obscurity,  its  developement  not  depending,  as  in  those  pre- 
viously discussed,  on  clear  principles,  which  cannot  be  mistaken 
by  ai)y  person  of  candor,  who  will  use  his  reason  ;  from  the  irrita- 
tion of  two  parties  in  actual  contest ;  and  more  than  all,  from  the 
result  which  must  naturally  follow  in  all  Europe  from  the  future 
fate  of  Spanish  America,  as  well  on  account  of  trade,  as  perhaps 
from  a  new  system  of  policy.  Such  a  complication  of  interests 
and  of  interested,  in  which  more  or  less  I  believe  to  be  compre- 
hended all  the  nations  of  the  two  continents,  makes  this  point 
more  difficult ;  and  is  certainly  the  reason  that  we  hear  every  day 
opinions  the  most  opposite  maintained,  without  hitherto  either  of 
the  two  only  parties  having  offered  in  its  favor  arguments  so  con* 
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chtsfre  as  to  have  obtained  the  decision  of  general  ojpiiiioii.  Hence 
also  the  mysterious  and  fluctuating  conduct  of  the  governments  of 
£iirope  with  regard  to  Soath  America ;  a  policy  the  fruits  of 
which  I  am  persuaded  will  ultimately  be  reaped  exclusively  by  tiM 
Anglo- Americans. 

Although  persecuted  and  an  exile,  I  am.  Sire,  a  true  Spaniard, 
and  as  such  I  wish  for  my  coantry  ^very  possible  prosperity.  Con- 
sequently I  fervently  desire  that  America  may  remain  unhed  to  th« 
mother  country,  and  may  form  with  her  one  common  state.  But 
even  more  than  a  Spaniard,  I  am  a  man ;  that  is  to  say,  I  belong  to  a 
family  still  greater,  still  more  respectable,  and  the  obligations  of 
which,  rightly  understood,  without  being  in  opposition  to  those  of 
the  national  family,  are  even  more  inviolable  and  more  sacred :  they 
existed  anteriorly  to  the  establishment  of  nations,  and  could  not  be 
abolished  by  those  contracted  at  the  time  that  these  were  founded. 
The  love  of  country  has  its  bounds,  that  on  neither  extreme  must 
by  any  one  be  overstepped,  whatever  good  should  Hhence  result  to^ 
it.  Every  association  whose  formation  has  not  for  its  base  the 
reciprocal  interest  of  aH  its  individuals,  cannot  in  my  opinion  be 
just,  and  therefore  I  shall  never  intercede  in  its  behalf,  though  it 
might  subserve  to  the  aggrandisement  of  my  country  ;  which  in« 
deed  seems  to  be  an  absurdity  to  me,  for  I  cannot  but  consider  as 
synonymous,  useful  and  just.  Consequent  on  these  principles  my 
desire  that  America  should  form  one  nation  with  Spain,  must  be 
understood,  that  it  should  always  be  compatible  with  the  liberty, 
the  interests,  and  also  with  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  former, 
and  in  no  other  way.  Whatever  I  may  therefore  say  in  reference 
to  this  matter,  must  be  understood  in  the  sense,  which  i  have  just 
expressed,  and  in  no  other  manner,  however  a  want  of  perspicuity 
in  my  expressions  may  make  it  seem  otherwise  in  what  1  shall  say 
on  this  subject. 

Perish  the  new  world,  say  some,  if  it  must  not  appertain  to 
legitimacy.  Let  America  be  republicanised  if  she  desire  her  liberty, 
say  others,  and  let  there  be  a  vast  market  for  the  commerce  of  all 
the  nations  of  £urope.  Sustain  the  rights  of  the  legitimate  sove- 
reign, and  in  them  those  of  all  legitimacy^  and  make  war  on  the 
rebels,  the  American  jacobins,  reply  those.  Succor  the  cause  of 
independence,  snd  aid  the  patriots  of  Spanish  America,  answer 
diese.  Here,  Sire,  are  two  opinions  diametrically  opposite,  and 
the  only  ones  hitherto  declared,  and  both  maintained  with  warmth 
in  the  only  European  nation  that  can  have  influence  on  the  fate  of 
that  vast  and  precious  continent  that  is  going  to  escape  from  the 
bands  of  your  Majesty,  owing,  as  well  as  all  the  other  ills  of  the 
iMtion,  to  the  sacrilegious  counsels  of  those  foes  of  the  Spain  of  the 
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Cortes,  or  I  should  rather  say,  to  those  enemies  of  your  Majesty 
aod  of  the  humau  race. 

If  the  first  of  these  two  opinions,  in  my  mind,  be  impious  and 
impracticable,  I  consider  the  second  fatal  to  the  system  of  kings, 
to  the  influence  and  tranquillity  of  European  society,  and  even  for 
the  present  to  the  very  consolidation  and  real  liberty  of  the  new 
governments  that  may  t>e  established  in  Spanish  America.  I  ani 
persuaded  that  another  view  may  be  adopted  (of  which  I  will 
speak  in  the  third  part)  which  without  partaking  of  any  of  the  in- 
conveniences of  the  two  above  announced,  may  combine  the  advan- 
tages of  both,  and  the  interests  of  the  two  parties.  I  mean  to  say, 
1  consider  it  calculated  to  repair  the  ills  of  Spain,  to  tranquillise 
America,  assuring  to  her  her  liberty  and  every  means  of  prosperity ; 
to  calm  the  jealousies  of  the  partisans  of  the  cause  of  kings ; 
to  afford  to  me  commerce  of  all  the  nations '  of  £urope  equal 
if  not  greater  advantages  than  they  could  enjoy,  if  America  were 
disjoint  from  the  parent  state  ;  and  to  give  to  your  Majesty  the 
aTOCtion  of  your  subjects,  in  which  consists  the  true  greatness  of  a 
monarch,  and  the  safety  of  his  dynasty  as  far  as  the  mutability  of 
human  affairs  allows.  To  examine  individually  these  propositions 
is  all  that  remains  for  me  to  lay  before  you  in  this  second  part. 

I  say.  Sire,  that  the  opinion  n  impious  of  those  who  say,  '^perish 
the  new  world  if  it  must  not  appertain  to  legitimacy J^  For  the 
first  law  imposed  on  man  by  the  Author  of  nature,  was  that  of  self- 
preservation,  or  which  is  equivalent,  that  of  his  happiness.  By 
this  law,  superior  to  all  that  exist,  every  society  has  the  inalienable 
right  of  changing  the  form  of  government,  of  electing  their  governors, 
and  of  deposing  them,  if  they  can  in  no  other  way  secure  their  well 
being.  On  another  supposition  there  would  be  a  law  superior  to 
this  primitive  oue,  the  tenor  of  which  would  surely  be  the  most 
impious  of  all  that  baseness  or  tyranny  have  been  able  to  invent. 
Although  birth  or  succession,  according  to  the  established  laws  of 
every  nation,  roust  without  doubt  form  a  part  of  the  legitimacy  of 
a  monarch,  his  principal  legitimacy  however  ought  to  consist  in 
promoting  the  well-being  of  hispeople,  without  which  circumstance 
It  is  a  blasphemy  to  say  that  these  constitute  legitimacy.  Our  law 
of  the  Partidas  declares  in  this  case,  that  the  legitimate  rule  be- 
comes iniquitous,  and  that  the  people  ought  to  rise  to  resist  it.  I 
say,  Siie,  that  I  think  it  impracticable ;  because,  as  Napoleon  said 
to  the  Poles,  **  A  natioii  that  engages  to  be  free  has  always  the 
means  of  being  so,  and  no  one  has  sufficient  power  to  destroy  by 
main  force  their  liberty  and  independence."  ;Tlie  experience  of 
all  ages  confirms  this  truth.  The  histories  of  Greece  and  of  Rome, 
states  so  often  attacked,  and  so  often  triumphant  when  they  strove 
in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  indeptsndence,  offer  in  remote  ages^ 
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repeated  testimonies  to  his  assertion.  That  of  the  low  countries, 
i^f  the  Helvetic  republic,  of  the  United  States,  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  of  the  independence  of  Spain,  in  recent  times  confirm  the 
same.  If  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  the  feeble  means  in  the 
hands  of  your  Majesty,  a  design  of  subiugating  America  could 
only  be  conceived  by  the  very  authors  of  all  our  miseries.  Without 
money,  without  a  marine,  with  soldiera  driven  to  fight  against  their 
own  liberty,  against  their  relatives,  and  against  their  acquaintances 
and  friends,  and  with  a  daily  diminution  of  all  these  scanty  means,' 
it  is  the  height  of  madness  to  suppose,  that  people,  who  struggle 
for  their  liberty,  whose  forces  and  aids  daily  augment,  and  whose 
situation  is  so  remote,  can  be  subjugated  by  force,  to  a  rule 
which  they  detest^  and  which  presents  to  them  no  prospect 
4>t  future  happiness.  The  conditions  proposed  by  your  Majesty, 
in  the  note  presented  to  the  great'  sovereigns,  in  lieu  of  offering 
them  any  inducement  to  submission,  serve  only  to  show  the 
folly  of  your  advisers,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  same  system 
of  oppression.  To  offer  amnesty  to  a  victorious  party,  or  which 
at  least  opposes  force  to  force,  is  a  phenomenon  m  politics,  that 
was  reserved  for  your  ministers.  The  offers  of  freedom  in  trade, 
if  they  be  such  which  your  Majesty  holds  out  to  them,  should  have 
as  little  attraction  for  men  that  struggle  for  the  attainment  of  their 
civil  liberty,  on  which  you  seem  to  be  altogether  uninformed,  as  if 
there  were  absolutely  no  such  point  in  Question :  and  it  were  only 
to  be  remembered,  that  no  prejudice  should  accrue  to  the  rights 
and  dignity  q^  your  throne.  A  pitiful  policy  in  such  ministers, 
to  put  on  the  semblance  of  intending  to  do  something  in  favor  of 
justice,  when  at  the  same  time  tliey  discover  the  snares  which  they 
spread  to  complete  the  extinction  of  liberty  !  But,  Sire,  to  speak 
the  truth,  I  do  not  consider  them  so  ignorant  as  to  believe  that  they 
do  not  oppose  in  their  conduct  their  own  internal  conviction. 
Without  ever  belying  their  character,  after  having  acted  traitorously 
against  you,  they  now  expose  you  to  ridicule ;  advising  you  to  a 
measure  which  you  have  not  power  to  support,  and  which  conse^^ 
quently  cannot  fail  eventually  to  augment  both  thfc  evils  of  the 
nation  and  your  own. 

The  Anglo-Americans,  with  whose  power  your  Majesty  must 
be  too  well  acquainted,  have  already  given  many  proofs  that  tbey 
will  not  look  with  indifference  upon  a  struggle,  in  which  it  is  con- 

'  Since  the  first  publicatton  of  this  writing,  a  part  of  this  prophecy  has 
already  begun  to  he  fulfilled.  The  conduct  of  the  troops  that  were  it)  the 
transport  Trinidad,  which  have  gone  over  to  the  ^vernment  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  is  'an  example  which  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  loUowed  by  those  which 
may  be  sept  out  in  future  from  the  Pemnsula  to  carry  op  a  w^  ^o  detest- 
able In  the  public  opinion, 
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tended'  for  the  de^tructkm  of  the  constituent  principles  of  eveiy 
republican  government,  and  for  the  establishment  of  those  diamer 
tncally  opposite.  They  know  well  that  legitimacy  would  consider 
as  imminently  dangerous  in  Europe,  a  system  hke  theii's  ;  and  that 
that  being  established  on  the  American  continent,  notwithstanding 
the  difference  of  climate,  it  would  not,  on  this  account,  change  it? 
principles,  ^y  reason  of  an  interest  so  important  for  them,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  they  will  make  every  effort,  either  secret  or 
open,  that  Spanish  America  may  not  appertain  to  legitimacy. 
Another  interest  of  great  weight  with  them,  is  the  decided  and  un- 
questionable influence  which  they  will  enjoy  in  this  part,  if  once  it 
be  framed  into  a  democratical  government,  and  the  cessation  ther^ 
would  be  of  that  of  the  European  powers.  Nothing  so  much 
estranges  men  in  their  notions  as  a  different  system  of  government;^ 
and  the  wider  these  are  apart,  the  less  is  the  mutual  influence  of 
individuals.  The  Anglo-Americai>s  cannot  dread  the  sacrifices 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  for  such  precious  interests, 
even  were  all  the  kings  of  Europe  to  undertake  the  assistance  of 
your  Majesty  ;  for  they  well  know  that  the  war  would  be  very  un- 
popular, and  hazardous  to  the  system  of  legitimacy.  So  long  as 
the  actual  system  of  absolute  monarchs  is  not  changed,  all  the 
advantages  would  be  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  for  their's 
would  be  that  of  general  opinion,  which  in  the  end  triumphs  over 
whatever  opposes  it. 

I  consider  the  second  opinion  fatal  to  the  system  of  kings. 
Hitherto  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  to  your  Majesty  the  inr 
conveniences  of  the  opinion  which  flatters  your  wishes :  I  shall 
now  attempt  to  explain,  with  the  same  candor,  the  consequences 
of  the  opinion  of  the  opposite  party.  Since  the  revolution  of  the 
Anglo-Americans  intelligent  writers  on  politics  have  foretold,  that 
ill  a  short  time  the  American  continent  would  sway  over^  the 
European  by  its  opinions  and  by  arms.  The  present  epoch  doubt- 
less announces  a  change  which,  if  effected,  must  realise  verj 
speedily  this  political  prophecy ;  and  indeed  I  think  it  iuevitablci 
cunbidering  the  character  of  your  government.  From  the  decline 
of  feudalism  to  the  revolution  of  the  Anglo-Americans,  there  were 
no  foreigu  wars  which  had  any  other  object  than  to  obtain  greater 
advantages  m  commerce,  or  an  extension  of  territory.  But  since 
that  period  the  only  struggle  betwixt  notion  and  nation  has  been 
either  for  the  preservation  of  the  absolute  power  of  monarchs,  such 
as  they  have  exercised  it  since  they  triumphed  over  feudalism ;  or 
for  the  limitation  of  it,  prescribing  the  privileges  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, by  means  of  positive  laws,  and  by  an  express  declaration 
of  the  rights  uf  the  people,  fn  all  these  contests  the  advantage 
has  always  been  on  the  side  of  the  new  opinions.     In  that  of  th^ 
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Anglo-Americans^  the  triumph  of  these  was  the  most  complete,  lu 
that  of  the  French  revolution,  after  having  withstood  the  efforts  of 
all  the  kings  of  Europe,  they  have  acquired  considerable  advantages, 
since  from  their  results  France  enjoys  a  constitution,  which  before 
she  was  without :  she  suffers  no  longer  the  oppressive  privileges 
of  her  ancient  noblesse ;  she  possesses  a  complete  toleration  of 
religious  opinions  and  worships ;  she  is  freed  from  the  great  charge 
of  monks,  and  payy  no  tithes :  advantages  all  of  the  first  import- 
ance. In  that  of  the  Spanish  revolution  (which  it  would  be  mad- 
ness to  suppose  is  terminated),  though  at  first  sight  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  advantages,  nevertheless  they  have  had 
such^  and  very  efficient  ones.  Her  colonies,  although  in  actual 
contest,  are  very  far  from  again  undei^oing  the  oppression  of  their 
former  government.  The  final  result  of  this  struggle,  though  it 
should  not  secure  the  liberty  of  the  mother  country,  which  to  me 
would  seem  an  event  almost  inconceivable,  at  least  we  may  be 
assured,  will  obtain  for  the  Spaniards,  who  are  lovers  of  liberty,  a 
Country  where  they  may  taste  this  good,  the  most  precious  that 
man  can  enjoy.  Lastly,  our  revolution  has  wrought  in  the  general 
opinion  a  detestation  of  the  inquisition,  of  monks,  and  of  the  system 
of  absolute  government ;  and  it  would  be  very  remote  from  all 
political  calculation  if,  sooner  or  Jater,  it  should  fail  to  triumph 
completely. 

From  all  that  has  been  stated,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  Sire,  that  in 
the  war  undertaken  for  the  subjugation  of  America,  you  have  every 
thing  to  lose  and  can  gain  nothing*  The  longer  the  contest  is 
maintained  betwixt  the  new  and  old  opinions,  the  more  certain 
win  be  the  victory  of  the  former,  and  consequently  the  more  fatal 
the  result  to  the  system  of  absolute  kings.  Were  all  America 
erected  into  democratic  governments,  the  struggle  would  not  there- 
fore cease.  Man  desires  to  rule,  in  one  way  or  other ;  and  betH'ixt 
the  rule  over  minds  or  over  bodies,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  first,  because  it  is  more  flattering  to  his  pride^ 
and  because  he  is  then  sure  that  he  shall  afterwards  win  dominion 
,  over  the  last.  The  spirit  of  proselytism  has  no  other  source  than 
this  passion  of  ruling  over  ideas,  aikd  if  it  be  too  prevalent  iu 
fnatters  of  religion,  it  admits  still  fewer  exceptions  in  political 
^tffairs.  Hence  it  is  that  the  hatred  betwixt  republican  and  monar-* 
ohAcal  governments  has  bees  in  all  ages,  and  will  for  ever  be,  reci- 
|yrocal  and  most  decided.  Constantly,  when  they  have  been 
counterpoised,  they  have  been  striving  on  both  sides  to  extend,  by 
means  of  Aieir  principles,  their  partisans  and  dominioi>.  Both 
one  and  the  other  have  their  vices  and  their  virtues  ;  but  ttie  pas- 
inon  of  ambition  hfas  ever  been  more  dominant  in  republics  than  in 
monarchies ;  and  hence,  Sire,  the  reasan  why  I  do  not  think  the 
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contest  will  cease  by  the  republicanisation  of  alt  America,  whilst 
there  remain  other  countries  on  the  terraqueous  globe,  where  die 
same  ideas  may  be  disseminated.  Your  august  grandfather,  when 
he  gave  assistance  to  the  Anglo-Americans  in  their  struggle  for 
independence,  was  very  far  from  foreseeing  the  object  and  the 
consequence  of  this ;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  their  new  government 
erected,  he  immediately  perceived  his  error,  and  was  convinced 
that  SpanisH  America  would  promptly  imitate  their  conduct.  For 
this  reason^  althqugh  France  and  even  England  had  recognised  the 
independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  new  nation,  for  the  space  of 
a  year  he  refused  to  make  the  same  recognition,  but  it  was  now 
too  late  for  him  to  retrograde  and  to  resist  acknoM'ledging  it.  If 
men  then  of  some  foresight,  from  the  first  moment  of  the  establisb- 
ment  of  the  Anglo-American  government,  having  predicted  the  same 
f^te  to  all  that  continent,  the  Spanish  Americans  being  framed  into 
republics,  who  can  doubt  that  the  colonies  of  the  other  European 
states  will  quickly  follow  the  same  destiny  i 

What  after  this  may  be  the  consequence,  I  neither  consider 
myself  qualified  to  foretel,  nor,  were  I  so,  would  this  be  the  place 
to  do  it  in.  But  I  will  say  that  the  whole  American  continent 
and  its  islands  being  once  disposed  under  a  democratic  form  of 
fxoverament  ever  ambitious  and  active,  the  natural  enemy  of  every 
monarchy,  by  its  character  more  economical  than  with  the  greatest 
regularity  a  .monarchical  state  can  ever  be ;  with  a  territory  of 
triple  the  extent  of  Europe ;  a  climate  much  more  favored  by 
nature,  where  no  production  is  exotic  ;  and  with  all  that  is  requisite 
for  forming  fleets  larger  than  those  which  perhaps  can  be  formed 
by  the  other  three  quarters  of  the  globe ;  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  its  power  and  influence  will  give  laws  to  the  family  of  Europe. 
Spain,  in  the  discovery  of  the  new  world  changed  in  a  grent 
measure  all  the  interests  of  Europe,  but  in  the  loss  of  it  she  will 
cause  a  much  more  considerable  alteration  in  the  political  systeok 
of  the  whole  globe.  To  believe  that  the  resources  of  America 
will  serve  only  for  its  natives  to  occupy  themselves  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them,  is  not  to  know  the  human  heart,  nor  the  favorite 
passion  of  republican  governments.  To  siippose  that  many  ages 
will  elapse  in  acquiring  a  decided  superiority  over  Europe,  is  ta 
disregard  the  power  gained  by  the  Anglo-Americans  in  so  shoit  u 
lime,  and  in  the  worst  territory  of  all  America.  These  reflections,, 
and  many  others,  make  me  believe,  Sire,  that  if  the  opinion  of  tiie 
second  party  be  realised,  the  consequences  must  be  fatal  to  the 
system  of  kings,  in  no  way  favorable  to  the  influenoe  of  Euro- 
pean  society,  and  little  consistent  with  its  tranquillity,  unless  there 
be  established  a  conformity  of  notions,  so  necessary  to  consolidate 
the  public  peace  of  nations. 
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I  have  saidi  Sire,  that  I  considered  the  opinion  of  the  second 
party  as  ^^ fatal  even  to  the  consolidation  and  real  freedom  of  thi 
new  governments  of  Spanish  America**  If  it  were  possible  that 
men  heated  by  contest  should  act  free  of  party  spirit ;  or  what  is  the 
aame  thing,  were  they  candidly  disposed  to  conviction^  to  satisfy 
ibero  of  the  truth  of  my  opinion,  1  should  content  myself  with  ask- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  why  are  they  not  free  after  a 
struggle  of  eight  years,  in  which  the  opposition  that  has  been  made 
Co  them  has  been  so  weak  and  miserable  that  it  can  hardly  be  called 
such  ?  Why  does  Buenos- Ayres  suffer  the  Portuguese  to  possess 
themselves  of  Monte  Video  and  the  Colonia  del  Sacramento  ;  and 
that  an  individual  with  a  handful  of  men  should  exercise  sovereign 
power  in  their  very  territory  ?  If  the  revolted  provinces  love  liberty, 
why  do  not  Buenos-Ayres  and  the  government  of  Paraguay  unite 
to  resist  their  common  enemy  ?  I  do  not  think  that  any  more  satis- 
factory answer  can  be  given  than  that  the  revolted  people  are  not 
sufficiently  impressed  with  the  value  of  liberty ;  or  that  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  means  of  establishing  and  of  consolidating  it ;  or 
that  they  have  not  sufficient  virtue  to  make  for  it  all  the  sacrifices 
which  it  deserves.  If  this  be  the  case,  how  can  they  be  considered 
even  inclined  to  aspire  on  a  sudden  to  a  republican  liberty  f  In  all 
revolutions  the  name  of  liberty  is  invoked,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  sacrifices,  either  through  ignorance  or  through  wicked  design^ 
are  perverted  to  licence  and  to  ambition,  to  cupidity  and  to  ven- 
geance. 

If  the  advocates  of  the  ^second  opinion  restricted  themselves  to 
speak  only  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  America,  nothing  could  be 
objected  to  them  which  did  not  at  the  same  time  insult  humanity. 
A  blessing  like  this  should  on  no  pretext  be  delayed,  nor  fail  to  be 
granted  to  ail  men,  and  to  all  people,  be  they  corrupted  or  igno- 
rant as  they  may,  I  will  even  say  more  :  when  a  people  through 
one  of  these  two  defects  are  averse  from  liberty,  the  man  of  reason 
and  of  a  ri^ht  heart  should  use  every  effort  to  make  them  admire 
it  and  admit  it.  But  the  adherents  to  this  second  opinion  are  very 
far  from  confining  themselves  to  this  claim.  Appearing  to  be  igno- 
rant that  they  are  two  different  questions,  that  of  liberty y  and  that 
«f  independence^  they  apply  indiscrim^iately  to  this  the  fine  arguments 
#0  which  that  can  and  ought  to  be  s'ipported;  or  without  arriving 
even  so  far,  they  jnfer  from  these  reasons  that  independence}^  a  neces- 
sary consequence.  When  it  shall  be  shown  that  this  is  necessary  in 
•rder  for  America  to  attain  a  greater  share  of  prosperity,  I  can- 
didly avow,  that  I  shall  then  1^  amongst  the  first  to  maintain  their 
•pinion.  I  am  desirous  as  they  that  America  should  enjoy  all 
possible  liberty,  and  that  she  should  secure  as  much  as  may  be  con- 
ducive to  her  prosperity.    I  grant  that  every  people  have  a  right  to 
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establish  tlieir  liberty  in  the  way  that  is  best  adapted  to  them,  and 
^lan  to  separate  themselves  from  the  other  parts  of  the  community^ 
provided  that  theif  uiiii)ii  be  incompatible  uith  their  liberty,  or  with 
their  means  of  prosperity.  But  how  can  this  be  shown  i  To  esia* 
biish  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  a  great  community  can- 
not prosper  so  well  as  a  small  one,  or  that  it  cannot  so  long  main- 
tain its  liberty.  But  experience  shows,  that  smaller  nations  are 
exposed  to  all  the  dangers  and  evils  that  great  ones  are,  and  that 
moreover  they  have  others  which  are  peculiar  to  them,  and  of  the 
most  fearful  consequences.  Greece^  in  former  times,  presents  an 
unequivocal  testimony  in  favor  of  my  opinion ;  and  in  our  own  days 
Venice  and  Genoa  the  same.  A  petty  state  can  hardly  hil  to 
tempt  the  ambition  of  a  powerful  neighbour.  Nations  do  not 
merely  flatter  their  pride  in  being  great,  they  have  a  real  interest  in 
being  so  to  assure  their  own  political  existence.  For  this  reason 
no  individual,  without  wanting  in  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  can  omit 
to  interest  himself  in  the  aggrandisement  of  his  nation  so  long  as  it 
is  not  in  opposition  to  liberty  and  justice.  The  popubtion  of  each 
of  the  governments  established- in  Spanish  America  is  too  scanty  at 
present  to  support  the  expenses  of  a  state,  or  to  resist  the  ambiti* 
ous  attempts  of  another  community,  or  of  an  enterprising  indivi- 
dual. The  only  rational  objection  which  I  have  heard  made  to 
my  opinion  is,  that  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  capital  the  affairs 
of  a  nation  cannot  be  conducted  without  many  inconveniences,  and 
that  nature  herself  has  ordained  that  they  should  be  distinct  states, 
I  confess  ingenuously  that  on  this  sole  ground  there  cannot  fail  to 
be  many  inconveniences ;  but  these  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
remedied  by  good  laws  and  appropriate  institutions;  but  the  want 
of  cultivation  and  of  riches  to  support  the  charges  of  state,  and 
above  all  the  scarcity  of  population  for  its  defence,  are  inconveni- 
ences of  much  greater  moment;  and  in  tlie  alternative  of  two  evils, 
the  less  should  never  be  an  objection.  If  for  the  formation  of  a 
political  society  it  were  only  necessary  to  estimate  the  extent  of 
territory  and  the  means  which  nature  offers,  unquestionably  Ame^ 
rica  should  not  form  part  of  an  European  community ;  but  if  wo 
must  reckon  in  conjunction  with  the  means  alluded  to,  intelligence, 
riches,  and  population,  1  consider  stiU  very  premature  the  eman- 
cipation of  America;  and  this  very  little  calculated  to  ensure  a  real 
liberty. 

The  partisans  of  iudependence  with  much  foundation  say,  if 
you  are  desirous  to  secure  without  bloodshed  the  paci6catioa  of 
America,  make  the  experiment  of  an  enlightened  and  humane  go- 
Temment  in  the  colonies  not  in  insurrection  :  place  just  limits  to 
the  power  exercised  by  tke  viceroys  and  audiences :  establisk  a 
national  repsaseaCaliQii  la  fsame  lavs  and  impose  coulribiitiaiia : 
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finally,  inspire  confidence  in  your  promises  by  a  victory  over  your- 
self, showing  ihat  the  thirst  of  vengeance  is  now  quenched;  afford- 
ing the  easy  testimony  of  liberating  from  their  dungeons  so  mauy 
innocent  victims,  to  restore  them  to  the  bosoms  %f  their  families  and 
to  their  foruier  destinies.  Without  doubt,  Sire,  if  you  acceded  to 
such  easy  terms,  this  expectation  would  not  be  frustrated;  the 
revolted  provinces  would  theiv  readily  agree  to  form  a  common 
society  with  the  Spanish  nation.  The  prospect  of  a  future  felicity, 
founded  on  the  experience  which  they  would  in  this  case  have  in 
view,   would  bean  enticement  which  they  could  not  resist. 

If  the  Spanish  Americans  had  confined  themselves  simply  to  a 
declaration  of  their  liberty,  constituting  a  provisional  government, 
M'ith  an  assurance  at  the  same  time  that  they  did  not  contemplate 
a  separation  from  the  Spanish  community,  but  temporarily,  whilst 
the  other  part  of  the  society  framed  their  constitution  and  your 
Majesty  or  your  successor  accepted  it,  they  would  have  obtained 
w  ith  greater  ease  their  object,  and  their  conduct  would  have  been 
a  motive  of  eternal  gratitude  on  the  part  of  their  brethren  the 
Spaniards.  In  this  manner  they  would  have  better  consolidated 
their  liberty,  and  would  have .  avoided  exciting  the  jealousy  of 
kings,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  roused  by  the  establishment  of  de- 
mocratical  governments,  and  by  the  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium 
of  nations.  Finally,  they  would  have  had  the  glory  of  having 
been  the  restorers  of  the  liberty  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  in  no 
way  could  tliey  have  been  sufferers  by  the  adoption  of  this 
conduct. 

Supposing  even  that  a  democratical  government  be  better  than 
a  constituted  monarchy,  even  in  this  case  1  should  think,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  second  party  was  not  at  this  time  conducive  to  the 
consolidation  and  real  liberty  of  the  Americans.  It  is  a  common 
saying,  "that  '^  the  better  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  good ;"  and 
if  this  maxim  be  true,  on  no  occasion  cau  it  be  applied  with 
greater  fitness  than  to  a  people  who  from  despotism  and  superstition 
seek  to  form  themselves  on  a  sudden  into  a  democratic  government. 
The  idea,  says  a  philosopher,  of  obeying  and  commanding  at  the 
same  time,  of  being  a  subject  and  a  sovereign  at  once,  demands 
too  much  intelligence  and  combination,  so  that  it  m»y  be  well 
managed,  or  rightly  understood  without  a  previous  and  long  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  The  virtues  themselves  have  need  of  modera- 
tion, and  should  fear  excess  in  their  practice.  In  speculation  we 
Qiay  go  as  fai:  aa  pleaaes  U8«  to  raise  ourselves  to  infinity ;  but  in 
practicej,  in  the  lesility,  there  is  a  bound  where  it  13  m^et  to  stoj^ 
Quraelve^. 
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PART  III. 


Tn  E  law  alone,  Sire^  is  that  which  ought  to  regulate  the  exerciae 
of  authority.  When  it  is  thus  used,  it  is  not  a  burthen  on  the  pe(>* 
pie,  it  is  only  an  indispensable  rule,  that  guides  them  pleasantly  in 
the  fulfilment  of  their  duties,  llie  abuse  of  authority  far  from  en- 
largingy  enervates  it,  or  destroys  it  altogether ;  and  there  cannot  fiiil 
4o  be  abuse  whenever  this  is  not  derived  from  fixed  laws,  establisb- 
ed  by  the  nation  itself,  or  by  its  representatives.  Admitting  this 
principle,  the  basis  of  all  well  regulated  society,  and  in  conformi- 
ty to  vrhich  you  have  in  a  great  measure  pledged  yourself  to  your 
subjects  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  the  means  which  I  consider  yon 
are  necessitated  to  adopt  without  dday,  if  you  would  avoid  your 
own  ruin  and  secure  the  happiness  of  your  people,  comprise  them-* 
selves  at  present  within  the  following  resolutions : — 

1.  To  declare  null  all  the  proceedings  in  such  an  unjust  persecu- 
tion, offering  to  repair  (as  far  as  possible)  all  the  losses  and  injuries 
brought  upon  so  many  innocent  victims. 

2.  To  convoke  immediately  the  Cortes,  or  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  elected  (for  the  present,)  conformably  to  the  provisions 
of  the  last  assembly ;  without  prevention  that  hereafter  there  may 
be  named  an  upper  chamber,  composed  of  grandees,  nobles,  and 
high  clergy,  elected  temporarily  or  perpetually  by  your  Majesty, 
but  whose  institution  shall  be  determmed  by  fundamental  laws. 

d.  To  dispatch  commissioners  to  all  die  revolted  provinces  of 
America,  to  treat  with  the  governors  and  councils  without  demand- 
ing on  your  part  any  other  condition  than  that  they  should  form  one 
nation  with  Spain,  leaving  entirely  to  dieir  will  all  other  conditions. 

4.  To  declare  immediately  'the  liberty  of  the  press  permitted  ^ 
until  the  determination  of  a  future  Cortes,  subject  to  the  laws  esta- 
blished by  the  last. 

5.  The  suporession  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition. 

6.  To  declare  from  this  moment  as  an  irrevocable  law%  under 
the  future  approval  of  the  Cortes,  absolute  and  general  freedom  of 
tdmmerce  to  America,  so  that  her  people  may  trade  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  admittiflg  their  vessels  into  her  ports,  and 
being  allowed  to  carry  her  productions  and  articles  of  industiy  to  that 
foreign  market  which  maybe  most  suitable;  and  it  being  also  permit*- 
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ted  to  them  to  cultivate  those  products  vihich  they  may  judge 
convenient,  without  the  necessity  of  permits  or  royal  authorities.  * 

?•  A  genenil  amnesty  to  all  those  called  **  Jfranceaados/*  with 
the  restitution  of  all  their  sequestered  property. 

Civil  liberty  and  freedom  of  trade  being  granted  on  the  terms 
prescribed)  what  rational  motive  ot  mterest  or  of  justice  could  be 
allied  by  the  abettors  of  the  independence  of  our  colonies ;  and 
especially  if  to  this  were  subjoined  that  no  individual,  native  or 
foreign,  should  be  incommoded  on  account  of  his  religious  opi* 
ftions  ?  Would  the  diminution  of  the  power  of  Spain  be  insisted 
on,  to  equalise  more  the  general  balance  of  Europe?  That, 
even  with  the  possession  of  America,  is  very  far  from  disturbing 
it.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  disconcerted  by  her  weakness ; 
which  indeed  will  happen  if  she  be  not  placed  in  a  state  not  to 
be  drawn  aside  by  the  influence  of  another  nation.  Her  forced 
alliance  with  France,  the  effect  of  her  weakness,  during  the  reign 
of  your  august  father,  has  been  the  cause  of  great  evils  and  dan- 
gers to  all  Europe ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  enthusiasm 
which  engaged  the  nation  in  the  defence  of  their  independence 
against  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  I  know  not  truly  what  would 
now  have  been  the  fate  of  all  Europe.  The  influence  of  thi» 
ciuarter  will  be  more  stable,  and  iu  tranquillity  less  endangered, 
if  Spain  preserve  her  colonies,  lliese  being  detached,  the  Anjilo* 
Americans  must  necessarily  acquire  the  most  interestiiq;  portions 
of  diose  valuable  countries,  and  their  preponderant  power  can  do 
no  less  than  unsettle  the  established  balance,  and  threaten  the 
quiet  of  Europe.  To  what  dangers  has  not  this  portion  of  the 
world  been  exposed  by  the  ilUunderstood  or  short-sighted  policy 
of  all  the  governments  not  taking  part  in  the  fate  of  those  nations 
first?attacked  by  Napoleon  i  How  much  blood  and  misery  might 
Spain  have  spared  to  Europe  during  the  reign  of  that  man,  if 
in  place  of  lending  herself  from  her  weakness  and  arbitraiy  go- 
vernment, to  serve  as  the  instrument  of  his  ambition,  she  Imd 
been  able  to  have  restramed  it  from  the  beginning!    If  the  po» 

*  In  my  work,  intitled  Impartial  Enquiry  into  the  Dissensions  of  Ame- 
rica, (printed  at  Cadiz  in  1819,)  I  think  I  have  demonstrated  that  the 
decline  of  the  agricuUure/iDdustry,  and  commerce  of  Spain  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  restriction  from  this  liberty  j  and  that  as  much  as  there  is  a  diminu- 
tion of  custom  duties  on  importations  and  exportations  of  both  home  and 
foreign  commodities,  so  much  will  the  three  branches  advance  both  in  the 
Peninsula  and  in  America.  I  think  I  have  shown  too  that  Spain  would 
advance  rapidly,  if  her  customs  were  ahogether  abolished,  even  thougli 
e^er  nations  should  retain  tbeir^s.  In  fine,  I  think  I  have  manifested  tkiai 
the  interests  of  all  natious  are  so  interwoven,  that  from  the  prosperity  of 
^ne  there  never  can  result  evil  to  another. 
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lilical  system  of  Europe^  natural  right,  and  the  very  locality  of 
France  demand  that  she  :»hould  be  a  very  powerfiil  nation, 
the  balance  of  power  and  general  tranquillity,  in  which  all  the 
others  should  be  interested,  require  that  Spain  should  maiutain 
the  rank,  to  which  by  nature  she  is  destined,  which  will  never 
be  the  case  unless  she  enjoy  a  free  government!  I'o  acknowledge 
a  general  interest  that  the  political  equilibrium  should  be  pre* 
served,  and  the  right  that  all  have  to  interfere  that  it  may  not 
be  disturbed  ;  and  not  to  allow,  or  not  to  think  it  just  that  thej 
should  interfere  in  the  good  or  bad  internal  policy  of  another 
nation,  when  on  this  is  dependent  its  true  greatness  or  political 
insignificancy,  is  a  false  reasoning  that  will  eternally  iuterfcre  with 
the  quiet  of  nations. 

Could  the  commercial  interest  of  other  nations  be  alleged  ? 
Freedom  of  trade  being  allowed  on  the  terms  indicated  in  the 
6th  resolution,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  even  a  seeming 
foundation  can  be  imagined  for  believing  that  Europe  will  cany 
on  so  advantageous  a  commerce  with  South  America  republicao- 
ised  and  independent,  llie  nature  of  this  writing  does  not  allow 
Hie,  Sire,  to  stop  to  give  the  proofs  of  this  opinion.  For  any 
person  of  penetration  it  will  be  sufficient  that  he  consider  the 
influence  which  the  nations  of  Europe  enjoy  in  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  The  more  powerful  a  nation  is,  the  more 
different  is  its  government,  and  the  more  completely  is  it  sepa- 
rated ;  so  much  the  less  is  the  influence  of  other  nations  over 
it*  Tlie  principles  of  retributive  justice,  especially  in  nations 
po6se&sing  transmarine  colonies,  demand  also  that  they  should 
not  assist  in  the  alienation  of  America  from  us,  if  they  desire  the 
preservation  of  their  own  possessions ;  but  in  order  that  it  may 
so  turn  out,  it  is  necessary.  Sire,  for  you  to  accede  to  all  that  I 
have  just  proposed  to  you.  Otiierwise  justice  and  humanity  would 
be  opposed  to  each  other,  and  the  other  governments  could  do 
nothmg  in  your  favor,  because  general  opinion,  on  which  only 
aa  absolute  government  deceives  itself,  not  knowing  its  own  daii* 
ger,  condemns  all  your  present  measures.  On  examining  there- 
fore with  impartiality  the  reasons  adduced,  1  am  persuaded  that 
no  European,  who  has  truly  the  spirit  of  such,  (although  it  is  not 
very  common  for  this  to  extend  itself  beyond  a  people,  province, 
or  nation)  civil  liberty  and  a  free  trade  being  granted  to  Spanish 
America,  can  sanction  the  opinion  of  the  partisans  of  independence. 
In  fine,  1  ihaik  that  for  men  of  enlarged  views  the  ultimate  ques* 
tion  which  reniams  for  decision  is,  will  it  be  more  advaniugeous  ta 
Europe,  that  Spanish  America  should  belong  to  Spain,  or  to  tke 
Anglo-Americans  ? 

Such  are,   Sire,  the  means  iivrhich  appear  to  me  indispensable 
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for  the  happiness  of  the  nation  and  for  your  tranquillity.  They 
alone,  or  with  very  trivial  contingent  modifications,  can  appease 
the  public  discontent,  preserve  the  integrity  of  Spain,  pacify  Ame- 
rica, consolidate  her  prosperity,  conciliate  the  interests  of  othej: 
nations,  and  allay  the  jealousy  of  the  kings.  But  moreover  it  is 
essential^  Sire,  that  no  time  be  lost ;  for  the  moment  draws  nigh 
when  even  these  same  remedies  will  prove  futile.  &)y  propo- 
sitions cannot  excite  a  doubt  unless  with  your  counsellors.  If 
you  do  not  embrace  them  without  delay,  every  sensible  person 
foresees,  ''  that  Ferdinand  will  lose  his  crown,  for  the  enlightened 
state  of  the  present  day  does  not  tolerate  that  he  should  reign 
as  he  does  reign :  that  if  Spain  acquired  the  Americas  in  the 
reign  of  one  Ferdinand,  Spain  will  lose  them  under  another  Fer* 
dinand.'^ 

What  glory,  Sire,  could  compare  with  that  which  you  would 
win  by  the  easy  adoption*  of  what  I  have  just  proposed  to  you ! 
It  would  regain  for  you  the  estranged  hearts  of  all  your  subjects  ; 
for  that  alone  can  make  them  happy.  Yes,  Sire,  to  be  beloved 
of  men  it  is  necessary  to  be  useful  to  men.  Renounce  these 
oppressive,  odious  and  ridiculous  measures,  that  degrade  the 
nation,  thtit  threaten  your  throne,  and  that  a  generous  people 
cannot  long  brook  without  making  you  feel  their  indignation. 
The  evils  are  now  pushed  to  their  extent.  Re-assemble  without 
loss  of  time  the  only  men  that  can  repair  them.  Convoke  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  ;  and,  divested  of  all  vain  and  im- 
potent pomp,  in  order  to  inspire  more  confidence,  present  your- 
self in  this  great  theatre,  not  to  repeat  the  language,  which  on 
such  an  event,  would  be  dictated  to  you  by  your  counsellors, 
who  use  every  phraseology  but  that  of  truth,  but  to  say  frank- 
ly, *'  That  profiting  by  your  inexperience  and  your  predilections, 
a  sacrilegious  faction,  that  had  already  sold  you,  anew  had  plun- 
ged you  into  the  measures  that  you  had  embraced  :  that  you  were 
conscious  of  all  your  errors,  and  were  resolved  to  remedy  them  : 
that  you  would  remove  every  motive  of  complaint :  that  hence- 
forth your  advisers  shall  not  deceive  you  without  incurring  the 
last  severity  of  the  law  :  that  you  are  resolved  to  govern  only 
by  the  dictation  of  positive  laws,  decreed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  nation  :  that  never  will  you  aim  at  other  prerogative  than 
that  of  doing  all  possibly  good  to  the  community.  Lastly,  to 
assure  them  that  you  >vill  be  the  first  to  propose  whatever  laws 
may  be  needful  to  place  it  beyond  the  monarch's  power  to  at- 
tack the  liberty  of  the  subject,  to  invade  his  propeity,  or  to  re- 
tard the  advancement  of  intellectual  cultivation.'^  This  sincere 
exposure,  in  place  of  sinking  your'  dignity  and  your  talents,  will 
exalt  them  and  restore  your   tarnished  fame.    From  that   very 
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^ajr  be  assaredi  Sire,  in  spite  of  all  that  your  counsellors  ma;  in- 
sinuate to  the  contrary,  you  would  begin  to  reign  in  tfce  hearts 
of  your  aubjectS;  and  to  know  the  perils  from  which  you  had  res- 
cued yourself.  From  that  day  you  would  begin  to  perceive  that 
a  prince  cannot  be  happy  unless  when  he  exercises  his  authority 
to  contribute  to  the  well  being  of  those  who  have  confided  it  to 
him.  Lastly,  from  that  very  day  you  would  be  convinced  tliat 
this  alone  is  what  constitutes  the  true  maj^ty  of  a  monarch,  and 
that  it  is  an  idle  chimera  to  seek  greatness  where  liberty  is  not 
to  be  found.  If  all  that  has  been  said  do  not  convince  you. 
Sire,  I  hesitate  not  to  announce  to  you  that  much  time  will  net 
elapse,  ere  you  confirm,  and  perhaps  at  the  cost  of  heavier  sa- 
crifices, the  veiy  lesson  that  Bonaparte  gave  to  all  absolute  kings,  , 
when  in  his  fall  he  said  :  ''  I  have  sinned  against  the  people ;  I 
have  ofiinided  against  liberal  ideas  ;  and  I  have  lost  all.'' 

May  heaven   prosper  the  life  of  your  Majesty,  to  realise-  the 
great  objects  proposed  in  tliis  representation ! 

Sire, 
At  the  royal  feet  of  your  Majesty, 

ALVARO  FLORES  ESTRADA. 


Sire, 

Encibcled  by  courtiers,^ either  timid,  who  dare  not 
s^eak  to  you  the  truth ;  or  ignorant,  who  do  not  know  it;  or  am- 
bitious, who  disguise  it ;  and  all  attached  to  your  favors,  and  in  no 
way  to  your  person,  your  Majesty,  the  playtliing  of  their  passions, 
has  not  eyes  to  see,  nor  ears  to  hear  any  thing  but  what  it  pleases 
such  men.  Flattering  to  you  as  may  be  their  language,  it  is  but 
the  lulling  song  of  the  syrens,  thdt  would  enchant  the  pilot  that 
the  ship  may  strike.  Such  is  the  lot  of  all  kings,  who,  measuring 
their  power  by  the  slavish  submission  of  their  subjects,  wish  to 
create  respect  through  terror  alone.  Never  can  tliey  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  r^  state  of  things,  unless  when  the  evils  are 
brought  to  extremity.  A  continued  risk  threatens  their  lives,  and 
their  dyuasties.  In  proportion  to  the  dread  which  they  inspire,  is 
augmented  their  danger,  and  the  number  of  their  secret  enemies. 

Bitter  as  may  seem  to  you  the  truths  which  I  disclose  in  the 
representation  that  I  have  addreiised  to  you,  they  are  such,  Sire,  as 
it  is  your  greatest  irterest  not  to  be  ignorant  of,  nor  to  treat  slight- 
ingly. I  do  not  doubt,  that  the  obscure  personages  of  that  secret 
cabinet  will  seek  to  frighten  you,  persuading  you  that  they  are  se- 
ditious, that  they  are  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  your  royal  person. 
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that  they  afe  direct  blasphemies,  and  that  I  am  an  enemy  of  tbftfnea, 
^  order,  and  of  religion.  When  did  an  absolute  monarcb  ever 
bear  other  language  i  Their  courtiers  never  feed  them  but  with 
poisoned  or  ridiculous  anecdotes.  Senseless  pigmies  that  pretend 
to  make  qature  retrograde,  to  resist  the  torrent  of  opinion,  and  to 
chuige  night  into  day.  Our  law,  wiser  than  tbey,  and  that  speaks 
a  mofe  impartial  language,  declares  that  he  who  speaks  or  writes 
the  truth,  does  injury  to  no  one ;  and  that  he  who  tells  it  to  the 
'  kiK^,  in  place  of  acting  criminally,  does  a  most  important  service 
to  the  state.  That  your  Majesty  may  be  convinced  without « 
doubt  whether  I  or  they  be  your  enemy,  and  which  it  is  that  seek 
to  excite  insurrection,  to  vilify  and  to  blaspheme,  there  is  a  method 
very  simple,  in  no  degree  hazardous,  and  undoubtedly  sure :  such 
is  that  of  referring  to  public  opinion. 

-  The  press  is  an  organ,  through  the  medium  of  which,  wise  and 
impartial  men  of  all  countries  make  themselves  heard,  and  through 
it  we  attain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  is  the  truth.  By  chance 
die  ideas  conveyed  in  my  representation,  have  for  the  last  four  years 
formed  the  principal  topics  of  all  the  journals  of  all  enlightened 
£urope,  which  are  a  true  thermometer  of  public  opinion.  Deign, 
Sire,  through  this  safe  channel  to  consider  what  1  expose  to  you, 
^d  what  is  declared  by  those  shadowy  men.  Deign  to  command 
that  all,  or  the  most  able  of  tbem,  shall  enter  the  public  arena 
through  the  pi'ess,  to  refute  by  arguments  or  to  belie  by  deeds  the 
opinions  which  so  assassin-Uke  and  cowardly  they  strive  secretly  to 
discredit.  This  step  would  in  no  way  degrade  you  :  it  is  what  is 
practised  by  the  most  enlightened  governments,  that  best  under- 
stand their  own  interests.  To  what  purpose  is  it.  Sire,  that  in  thpC 
dark  assembly  they  give  the  name  of  blasphemies  to  doctrines  the 
most  wholesome,  and  of  subversive  notions  to  those  alone  calcu- 
lated to  ensure  the  tranquillity  of  the  people,  and  to  secure  your 
political  existence  so  closely  threatened ;  if  the  wise  of  all  countries, 
if  the  enlightened  state  of  the  age,  if  general  opinion^  if  the  press, 
if  experience^  all  proclaim  the  contrary  i  What  avails  it,  Sire,  that 
the  inquisition,  redoubling  its  fury  and  its  anathemas,  condemns  my 
writing  as  impious  and  irreligious,  if  general  opinion  approve  it ; 
and  if  the  most  scrupulous  man  find  in  it  nothing  than  can  offend 
sound  morality  ?  Detestable  is  the  government  that  needs  to  con- 
firm the  justice  of  its  decisions  by  the  use  of  force.  The  effect 
of  such  a  vindictive  spirit  let  loose  against  a  writing,  the  object  of 
which  is  the  public  good,  cannot  fail  to  recoil  and  cover  with  op- 
probrium the  prince  in  whose  name  it  has  been  exercised  ;  it  will 
give  greater  lustre  to  the  work,  and  add  weight  to  the  truths  therein 
disclosed. 

No  monarch  can  strengtlien  his  power,  nor  reign  in  peace,  but 
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by  conForniiiig  bitmelf  to  prevailiiig  opinions.  History  dote  Bdt 
]Mrc9eiit  a  single  iiact,  which  contnMlicts  the  truth  of  tbia  observation* 
Kings  truly  gi^^  have  been  no  other  than  those  who  hftve  sno 
ceeded  in  discermng  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  tbey'  livedo  aod 
have  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  the  times.  On  tlie  contrary  ail  those 
wbo,  unobservant  of  the  progress  of  civilisation,  have  endeavoured 
to  resist  opinion,  have  had  weak^  stormy^  and  disastrous  reigns* 
Tbeir  triumphs  over  the  new  ideas,  which  they  have  thought  to 
stifle,  have  always  been  very  ephemeral,  and  in  the  end  &e  spirit  of 
the  age  has  prevailed,  however  unequal  in  the  commencement  were 
these  struggles.  It  is  neither.  Sire,  kings,  nor  efnperors,  nor 
popes,  nor  their  sycofihants,  who  rule  the  world.  It  is  alway  the 
ideas  of  every  age;  it  is  the  general  opinion^  each  period;  and 
that  of  the  present  day  is  the  same  which  I  announce  in  my  writing. 
Opinion  is  the  queen  of  the  world,  whose  empire  alone  is  indes- 
tructible. To  know  how  to  create  it  implies  a  great  genins ;  to 
direct  its  course  it  suffices  to  have  prudence  and  power  ;  to  despise 
it  supposes  depravity  of  manners ;  but  to  engage  in  resisting  its 
torrent  marks  the  beigbth  of  madness  and  desperation.  It  is  that, 
which  at  the  voice  of  some  humble  peasants,  founded  the  liberty 
of  the  Helvetic  republic,  and  that  which  defended  it  against  tiie 
formidable  power  of  Austria.  It  is  that  which  inspired  in  some 
poor  mariners  the  thought  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Philip  the 
Second ;  and  that  which  eventfuUy  snatched  Holland  from  his  co^ 
loesal  power.  It  is  that  which  twice  hurled  the  Stuarts  from  a 
throne,  on  which  they  would  reign  in  a  manner  which  it  did  not 
sanction.  It  was  opinion  which  made  Great  Britain  stoop  in  her 
contest  against  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  Opinion 
gave  the  victory  to  France  against  the  coalition  of  all  £urope.  It 
was  opinion  which  alternately  overthrew  Napoleon,  Louis  the 
Eighteenth,  and  again  JNapoleon.  It  was  that  which  converted 
France  from  an  absolute  monarchy  into  a  constitutional  kingdom* 
It  was  that  which  preserved  the  independence  of  Spain.  And  it 
will  be  that  which  will  re-establish  the  constitutional  Spanish  mo- 
narchy; that  which  will  annihilate  the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition^ 
which  it  so  detests ;  and  that  which  will  destroy  your  person  and 
your  dynasty,  if  you  obstinately  persist  in  braving  it  opeoiy. 

I  could  present  to  you  similar  examples  in  the  history  of  paganism, 
of  popery  and  feudalism,  but  it  would  be  superfluoujf,  since  the 
instances  adduced  should  be  sufficient  lessons,  if  you  are  willing 
to  open  your  eyes,  and  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  dragged  to  the  pre- 
cipice, to  which  a  second  time  these  same  counsellors  Would  force 
you. 

My  object  in  writing  the  preceding  representation  has  not  been, 
Sire^  to  conciliate  your  favor  in  behalf  of  the  party  which  I  am 
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defending.     I  should  think  such  a  step  offensive  to  the  delicacy  of 
their  principles,  and  to  the  heroism  which  is  their  meed.     As  little 
has  it  been,  as  I  doubt  not  your  advisers  will  endeavour  to  persuade 
you,  with  the  view  of  prejudicing  you  in  the  estimation  of  your  sub- 
jects.    The  actions  of  a  monarch,  in  his  official  capacity,  be  they 
commendable,  or  be  they  the  most  unjust,  cannot  be  perverted  but 
very  momentarily,  nor  remain  concealed  from  public  notice.     It  h 
a  folly  to  imagine  that  they  can  receive  their  definitive  approval  or 
their  Censure,  from  the  eulogies  lavished  on  them  by  courtiers,  or 
the  faults  imputed  to  them  by  a  faction,  or  by  a  single  individual. 
The  opinion  on  a  monarch  rests  upon  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his 
measures,  or  upon  the  opposite  defects ;  and  these  <]uaiities  are  esti- 
mated with  much  precision  by  the  happiness  or  misery  of  his  peo- 
ple.    My  only  object  then  has  been  to  conduce  to  the  prosperity 
of  my  country,  whose  interests  are  identically  the  same  with  yours. 
To  attain  my  purpose  I  have  thought  it  indispensable  to  demonstrate 
to  you,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  that  not  only  had  you  no  ground  of 
complaint  against  the  persecuted  party,  but  that  never  has  any 
prince  received  from  his  subjects  so  many  kindnesses,  as  you  have ' 
received  from  those  very  men,  whom  you  seem  to  think  it  necessa- 
ry to  mark  out  as  the  objects  of  all  your  wrath.    I  have  thought  it 
requisite  to  prove  to  you,  in  a  way  the  most  respectful  that  1  could 
do  it,  that  nothing  can  be  more  hurtful  to  the  people,  than  for  kings 
to  forget  tfiat  maxim  of  our  law,  in  which  is  comprised  the  whole 
art  of  good  government :  "  With  two  things  alone  the  world  is  re- 
gulated: doing  good  to  those  who  do  well;  and  inflicting  punishment 
or  giving  warning  to  those  who  do  ill:**  nor  that  nothing  is  more  fatal 
to  princes  than  insincerity  in  the  promises  and  declarations  made 
to  their  subjects.     Finally,  I  have  thought  it  indispensable  to  de- 
monstrate to  you  that  the  system  of  government,  to  which  your 
counsellors  have  driven  you,  is  die  most  opposite  to  your  glor^  and 
well  understood  interests;  that  it  is  the  source  of  all  the  existing 
evils  of  the  nation;  and  that  the  faithful  delineation  of  them  ought 
to  undeceive  you,  as  to  the  sinister  counsels  which  you  have  embra- 
ced.   I  consider.  Sire,  as  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance  and  of 
the  first  necessity  for  you,  that  you  meditate  deliberately  on  all  that 
I  have  laid  before  you ;  and  that  you  will  ndt  suffer  yourself  to  be 
blinded  by  an  idle  resentment  with  which  your  counsellors  will  en- 
deavour to  inspire  you  against  me,  for  having  dared  to  speak  to  you 
in  a  language  unused  in  your  court,  calling  every  thing  by  its  pro- 
per name.     Forget  not,  Sire,  that  the  writings  the  most  obnoxious 
to  criminals,  because  the  perusal  of  them  is  the  most  galling  to  the 
consciences  of  such  men,  are  those  which  most  faithfully  depict 
their  actions.     I  do  not.  Sire,  remind  you  of  evils  that  are  too  no- 
torious to  all  the  world,  in  order  that  they  may  be  known,  but  that 
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yoo  may  endeavour  to  remedy  them.  You  yourself  must  be  coo  vio- 
ced  that  your  situation  is  most  unfortunate^  since  you  have  neither 
the  power  to  make  yourself  respected  by  foreigners,  nor  moral  forc:e 
to  make  yourself  obeyed  by  your  own  subjects;  that  the  nation  is 
running  headlong  on  ruin^  and  that  it  threatens  to  lead  to  a  convul- 
sion which  will  cost  you  very  dearly.  My  plan,  Sire,  redresses  all 
these  ills,  and  exposes  you  to  no  danger.  Happy  shall  I  be  if  I 
succeed  in  convincing  you ! 

May  the  Almighty  preserve  your  life  many  years,  if  it  be  to  con- 
tribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  nation. 

SiRB, 

At  the  royal  feet  of  your  Majesty, 

ALVARO  FLORES  ESTRADA. 

London,  October  S,  1818. 
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Just  at  the  moment  when  Buonaparte  was  setting  out  on  his  in* 
vasion  of  Russia,  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
declared  war  against  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Madison  did  not  state,  in  his  Manifesto,  that  his  hostility 
against  the  onlj  ally  of  Russia  was  intended  as  a  diversion  in  £a- 
Tor  of  Buonaparte.  He  did  not  state  that  he  considered  this 
an  auspicious  juncture  for  attempting  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
when  the  British  nation  was  putting  forth  all  her  strength,  and 
exhausting,  vrith  a  boundless,  but  wise,  liberality,  all  her  re- 
sources in  the  last  grand  struggle  for  European  liberty ;  while  her 
armies  were  engaged  in  the  protection  of  Lisbon  and  Cadiz^  and 
her  navies  co-operating  in  the  defence  of  Dantzig  and  Riga. 

But,  if  the  hopes  of  assisting  France  and  of  conquering  Canada 
did  not  actuate  Mr.  Madison,  it  is  hard  to  discover  what  his  mo- 
tives were. 

All  the  pretexts  for  hostilities,  which  he  had  successively  advan- 
cedj  successively  failed  him  ^  and  he  was  nearly  in  the  condition  of 
being  the  aggressor  in  a  war  of  which  all  the  ostensible  grounds 
were  removed,  and  of  which  the  real  cause  could  not  be  avow- 
ed }  when  a  fresh  pretence  was  advanced— one  not  thought  of  as 
^a  cause  of  war  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  discussion,  and  only 
produced  in  the  hour  of  his  necessity,  when  something  was  to 
be  said,  and  he  had  nothing  else  to  say. 

This  was  the  question  of  impressment  ;  and  though  I  cannot 
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for  a  moment,  believe  that  this  was  originally  any  other  than  a 
mere  pretence  for  the  war,  ^jr^t,  as  it  is  now  the  only  caus^  that 
survives  (Buonaparte  has  vanished,  and  Canada  is  prooably  saved), 
and  as  much  misunderstanding  and  a  great  deal  of  misrepresenta- 
tion exist  on  the  subject,  and  as  I  have  had  practical  opportunities^ 
of  considering  it  more  nearly  than  the  generality  of  my  country- 
men, I  have  thought  it  might  not  be  useless  to  collect  into  one  view 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  on  this  subject  the  true  state  of  the  case 
between  Great  Britain  and  America. 

The  complaint  of  the  American  government  is  two-fold  :-— 

1.  It  complains  of  the  impressment  of  British  subjects  from  its 
vessels. 

2.  It  complains  that,  under  pretence  of  impressing  British  sub- 
jects, American  seamen  are  forcibly  taken  or  detained. 

The  first  of  these  complaints  involves  the  question  of  the  right  . 
of  search  and  impressment  from  neutral  ships  in  general.    The 
second,  that  of  the  practice,  as  it  aflFects  America. 

I  shall  therefore  consider  the  subject  under  these  two  heads  \ 
well  satisfied  that  I  shall  be  able  to  show  the  first  complaint  to  be 
utterly  unfounded,  and  the  second  to  be  grossly  exaggerated ;  and 
that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  not  only  no  justifiable  cause  for  war 
(as  arising  out  of  this  question,  at  least)  on  the  part  of  America ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found,  on  reference  to  the  ac- 
knowledged laws  and  customs  of  civilised  nations,  that  Great 
Britain  is,  of  the  two  parties,  infinitely  the  most  aggrieved  \  that 
American  subjects  may  be  exposed  to  inconveniencies ;  but  that 
the  British  empire  sufiers  actual  and  serious  injury. 

I.  Right  of  Impressment. 

Great  Britain,  being  engaged  in  war,  claims  a  right  to  the  ser- 
vices of  all  her  natural-bom  subjects ;  and,  when  she  finds  them 
endeavouring  to  neutralise  and  shelter  themselves  under  a  foreign 
flag,  she  compels  their  services  exactly  on  the  same  principle  that 
she  would  do  if  the  men  were  found  in  England,  or  in  British 
ships. 

This  right  America  seems  (for  her  language  is  not  very  explicit) 
to  deny  on  two  grounds. 

j  1.  On  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  a  natural-born  subject  of 
one  state  to  adopt,  and  naturalise  himself  in,  another  ;  and  to 
transfer  his  allegiance  to  the  latter,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
former. 

§  2.  On  the  general  objection  to  the  search  of  neutral  ships  by 
a  belligerent. 
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Upon  the  principles  of  this  inserted  rights  aiad  this  doii}>le  ob- 
jection,  a  few.  observations  (however  obvious  to  every  man  convert 
sant  with  public  law)  will  be  a  proper  introduction  to  a  more 
detailed  consideration  of  the  question. 

51."  Society,"  say  the  writers  on  public  law, "  is  the  union  pf 
individuals,  combined  for  mutual  defence  and  safety*  Each  indivi- 
dual is  bound  to  contribute  his  personal  means  to  the  common 
strength  of  the  society  or  nation ;  and  the  nation  is  bound  to 
preserve  itse^,  and,  as  a  means  of  self-preservatum^  all  it$  mem^ 
bersr 

"  ^  nation^*  says  Vattel,  «  owes  this  to  Us^f^  since  the  loss  of 
one  of  its  members  loeakens  it,  and  is  injurious  to  Us  preser" 
vation.'* 

This  is,  in  short,  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations  on  tbei 
subject. 

The  municipal  laws  of  all  European  countries  are  founded  upon 
the  same  principle  (generally  expressed,  but  always  implied),  that 
the.  sovereign  autnority  qf  a  state  has  a  right  to  the  military '  ser- 
vices of  all  its  subjects  \  and  the  whole  system  of  legal  polity 
throughout  the  great  European  family  attests,  in  its  various  detsuls^ 
the  universality  and  justice  of  this  prmciple. 

But  this  duty  of  allegiance  is  not  onlv  universal,  or  applicable 
to  every  subject,  but  is  indefeasible,  and  cannot  be  put  off.  It  is 
an  engagement  contracted  by  the  citizen  at  his  birth,  and  co-exis- 
tent with  his  life  \  for,  if  it  were  otherwise, — if  every  individual 
were  to  have  the  power  of  transferring  his  allegiance  at  his  own 
win  and  pleasure, — ^the  greatest  crime  known  to  the  law  of  all 
countries,  namely,  high  treason,  would  become  a  safe  and  pro- 
fitable practice.  If  it  were  lawful  to  change  a  man's  allegiance 
once,  it  would  be  lawful  to  change  it  as  often  as  the  individual 
pleased — from  England  to  America,  and  from  America  back  again 
to  England.  Men  would  change  their  national  character  to 
evade  the  requisitions  made  on  their  personal  or  pecuniary  service. 
Deserters  from  the  cause  of  their  country  would  be  merely  neu^ 
iralized  citizens  g  and  deserters  to  the  enemy,  citizens  who  had 
transferred  their  allegiance  -,  the  punishment  of  ofiences  against  the 

^  The  duty  which  a  subject  owes  to  the  state  is,  I  need  scarcely  observe, 
not  conSued  to  military  service;  but  as  this  most  prominent  of  tits  active 
duties  applies  especially  to  my  subject,  I  have  referred,  here  and  in  subse- 
quent passages,  to  it  alooe. — I  am  aware,  that,  if  I  were  entering  into  a  full 
defence  of  the  doctrine  of  natural  allegiance,  I  should,  by  statii^  the  value 
of  the  civil  and  peaceful  services  of  citizens,  strengthen  very  much  the  claim 
of  the  native  country,  and  the  argument  for  ray  nide  of  the  q^uestion ;  but, 
for  a  sketch  of  the  subject  (I  profess  here  to  give  no  more),  what  I  have 
said  in  the  text  appears  sufficient. 
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laws  of  God,  and  of  the  land,  would  be  Evaded  by  the  transfer 
of  the  allegiance  of  the  offender,  and  the  whole  frame  and  state 
of  society  would  be  disordered  and  subverted. 

The  doctrine  which  leads  to  these  monstrous  conclusions,  and 
which  no  nation  of  the  old  world  ever  thought  of,  it  remained  for 
America  to  advance. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  enquire,  very  shortly,  why,  of  aH 
human  societies,  the  United  States  alone  should  have  fallen  into 
this  opinion  i 

It  is  from  inexperience.    America  is  a  young  nation,  and  her' 
institutions  are  still  younger  \  they  have  been  formed  oh  specula- 
tive notions  of  the  individual  independence  and  inherent  rights  of  j 
man,  without  much  reference  to  the  experience  of  the  ancient 
modes  of  government,  or  the  social  principle  which  combines  and 
merges  the  rights  of  individual  man  in  the  duties  of  society. 

llie  experience  of  Europe  was  rejected  in  America,  as  the  re- 
sult of  prejudices  unfavorable  to  liberty  \  and  the  local  position 
and  circumstances  of  the  United  States  have  prevented  their  yet 
feeling,  in  any  pressing  degree,  the  inconveniences  to  which  me 
looseness  of  tiieir  notions  of  public  law  is  likely  to  expose  them 
hereafter. 

If  their  present  federal  union  should  be  dissolved,  and  adjoining 
states  shoidd  become  independent  of  one  another  %  or  whenever  a 
denser  population  of  the  nations  on  their  frontier  shall  place  them 
in  the  situation  in  which  European  states  now  are  \  it  may  be 
safely  predicted  that  they  will  then  be  obliged  to  adopt  the  Euro-^ 
pean  system  of  public  law,  and  to  seek  in  its  principles  the  solu- 
tion 01  those  difficult  questions  which  cannot  fail  to  arise  between 
nei^bouring  and  civilized  states. 

There  are,  further,  in  the  American  constitution  itself,  circum- 
stances which  must  tend  to  render  that  government  less  alive  to 
the  doctrine  of  indefeasible  allegiance. 

This  doctrine  is  founded,  as  i  have  shown,  in  the  principle,  that 
the  state  has  a  natural  right  to  the  military  service  of  its  subjects.* 
This,  which  is,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  the  common  law  of 
Europe,  is  not  law  in  America ;  there  is  in  their  constitution  no 
such  power  over  the  services  of  citizens  %  there  are  no  mibtar^p 
tenures,  no  rights  of  service,  and  no  power  of  impressment. 

They  would  willingly,  therefore,  put  aside  a  principle  from 
which  they  can  at  present  derive  no  advantage ;  and  the  time  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  when  the  pressure  of  encroaching  neighbours 
and  pow^ul  rivals  shall  make  them  feel  the  want  of  a  principle 

■  Vide  the  note  in  page  384. 
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of  intemadonal  kw>  is  either  not  foreseen  at  ^sU,  or  seen  at  such  a 
distance  as  to  excite  no  apprehension. 

The  manner  in  which  the  elements  of  American  society  have 
been  collected,  is  not  calculated  to  excite  that  exclusive  national 
attachment  which  other  people  feel  j  and  we  must  recollect  that 
the  majority  of  the  nation  is  composed  of  naturalised  foreigners, 
or  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  persons  of  this  description. 

It  is,  therefore,  on  all  these  accounts,  the  less  surprising  that 
the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States  should  be  inclined 
to  give  more  of  effect  and  validity  to  the  system  of  naturalisation 
than  we  Europeans  do. 

That  government,  however,  must  have  felt  the  weakness  of  its 
principles  as  to  the  effect  of  naturalisation,  since  it  has  not  been 
ashamed  to  endeavour  to  support  and  defend  it  by  a  false  aUega^ 
don,  that  a  similar  system  is  adopted  in  England  of  naturalising 
foreign  seamen.  This  is  either  gross  ignorance  or  gross 
misrepresentation  $  both  very,  though  not  equally,  unbeconung  a 
person  administering  public  affairs. 

The  provision,  to  which  the  American  government  refers,  is 
that  contained  in  the  act  of  the  ISth  Geo.  II.  c.  3.,  which,  for  the 
better  encouragement  of  foreign  mariners  and  seamen,  enacts,  that, 
<<  after  the  year  17S9,  every  foreign  seaman,  who  shall  have  served 
two  years  in  one  of  His  Majesty's  ships,  shall  be  taken  to  be  a 
natural-bom  subject  of  His  Majesty ;  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges,  powers,  rights,  and  capacities,  of  a  natural-bom 
subject." 

Now  this  '  act  is  altogether  in  Javor  of  the  foreign  seaman }  It 
imparts  to  him  a  new  cnaracter  without  obliterating  the  old ;  it 
confers  privileges  and  capacities  on-  him  ;  it  protects  him  in  his 
person  and  property  ;  but  it  never  has  been  construed  or  considered 
to  create  any  new  liability  in  the  foreigner,  or  to  exact  from  him 
any  thing  inconsistent  with  his  allegiance  to  his  native  sovereign  ; 
it  makes  him  an  Englishman  in  civU  and  personal  concerns,  as  Jar 
as  he  may  choose  to  be  one^  but  interferes  not  with  his  own  wishes 

*  A  doubt  has  been  entertained,  whether  this  act  did  not  expire  with  the 
war  which  existed  at  the  time  of  its  enactment;  but  if  it  has  expired,  (which, 
however,  has  never  been,  that  I  know  of,  legally  discussed  and  decided,) 
its  place  has  been  in  some  measure  supplied  by  the  d4th  Geo.  III.  c.  68, 
which  provides,  that  b^  three  years'  service,  and  the  performance  of  certaiu 
other  requisites,  a  foreign  seaman  is  to  be  considered,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
said  act,  a  British  seaman.  As  the  principle^  however,  of  both  these  acts, 
is  the  same,  I  have  applied  my  observations  to  the  act  quoted  by  the  Ame- 
rican Government ;  though  the  details  of  the  whole  case,  if  perfectly  stated, 
would  strengthen  my  argument. 
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or  his  80Tereigti'$  ri^t  as  to  his  personal  services  or  his  natural 
allegiance.  This  is  so  well  understood  in  England,  that  it  has 
happened  that  a  foreigner  has  been  discharged  from  the  British 
naral  service  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  foreigner ;  and  jet  if  wages 
or  other  debts  from  individuals  have  been  due  to  him,  the  solicitor 
of  the  Admiralty  has  been  directed  to  commence  a  suit  against  the 
debtors  in  the  Jbreigner*s  behalf,  which  he  himself  might  not  be 
able  to  do  for  want  of  means,  and  which,  if  his  natum  should  be 
at  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  could  not  do  without  the  assistance 
of  the  spKecial  law  in  his  favor* 

To  this  may  be  added  another  fact,  that,  where  the  discharges  of 
fordgners  from  the  British  sendee  have  been  demanded  by  the 
agents  of  America,  or  any  other  state,  or  by  the  individuals  uiem- 
sdves,  it  never  has  been  set  up  as  a  bar  against  that  demand  that 
<<  they  were  naturalised  by  two  years'  service  in  the  British  navy.** 

A  few  words  more  will  conclude  what  I  have  to  say,  generally, 
as  to  foreigners  in  the  British  service. 

The  right  of  impressing  foreigners,  let  me  state,  is,  not  only 
not  claimed,  but,  absolutely  disclaimed  m  principle  znd  prohibited 
in  practice:  while,  in  the  case  of  the  voluntary  enlistments  of 
foreigners,  it  will  be  found  that  the  practice  of  the  British  Admiral- 
ty is  consistent  with,  and  corroboratiye  of,  all  the  principles  for 
which  I  have  before  contended. 

That  practice  recognises  (as  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Com-* 
mons  last  year  from  authority)  two  distinct  characters  in  every  fo- 
reign seaman  :->the  one  individual  and  personal,  the  other  nation- 
al. In  the  former  character,  any  seaman  may  voluntarily  enter 
the  British  service ;  and  having  Uius,  of  his  own  accord,  entered 
into  an  individual  engagement,  he  is  not  permitted  again  to  change 
his  mind,  and  depart  from  that  engagement.  He  voluntarily  re-» 
linquishes  his  individual  rights  as  a  foreign  citizen,  and  is  not 
allowed,  at  his  pleasure,  to  resume  them. 

But  the  national  character  is  not  an  individual,  but  a  public 
right :  it  belongs  less  to  the  seaman  himself  than  to  the  sovereign 
who  has  a  claim  to  his  service  ;  and  it  is  therefore  admitted  that 
even  the  voluntary  entry  of  a  foreigner  into  our  navy  cannot  bar  the 
right  of  his  sovereign  to  reclaim  him. 

.  Thus  then  the  applications  of  individuals  who  have  voluntarily 
entered  are  resisted,  though  the  claim  of  their  sovereign  for  their 
release  is  acceded  to. 

But  the  mere  application  of  the  sovereign,  or  his  accredited 
agent,  is  not  always  enough  ;  bec;3iuse  it  is  known  by  experience 
t$at  die  ministers,  consuls,  &c.,  and  particularly  those  of  Ame- 
rica, never,  is  fact,  refuse  to   make  such  an  application  at  the 
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wkh  and  request  of  die  party ;  so  that  a  distinction  mav  reasonaUy 
be  taken  between  such  requisitions  as  are  made  at  tne  mere  in- 
stance of  the  indiTidualy  and  those  made  in  the  name,  and  as  this 
act»  of  his  government. 

Those  made  at  the  instance  of  the  individual  merelj*  and  where 
the  government  does  not  either  want  or  claim  lus  services,  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  if  they  came  direct  from  the  individual 
himself.  But  if  the  sovereign  demands  the  release  of  one  of  his 
subjects,  for  his  (the  sovereign's)  own  service,  such  demand  is  im- 
mediately to  be  complied  with,  even  though  the  person  should  ^ 
have  voluntarily  entered. 

It  is  therefore  wholly  unfounded  to  say  that  the  practice  or 
prindples  of  Great  Britain,  with  regard  to  other  countries,  afford 
America  any  example  or  excuse  for  detaining  from  her,  under 
pretence  of  American  naturalization,  her  natural-boni  subjects.' 

*  A  pamphlet  has  been  lately  published  at  Washington,  called,  ^  A  Treat- 
ise on  Expatriation.'*  This  Treatise,  which  appears  to  have  and  to  deserve 
the  countenance  of  Mr.  Madison,  is  a  tissue  of  misunderstanding  and  mis- 
representation-—of  folly  and  of  falsehood.  The  writer. endeavours  to  prove 
that  the  right  of  a  subject  to  transfer  his  allegiance  has  been  recognised  by 
British  law,  and  the  misrepresentation  of  the  statute  before  referred  to  is  the 
main  spring  of  bis  argument,  as  it  had  been  before  of  Mr.  Madison's.  I' 
shall  not  waste  time  upon  this  Treatise;  it  is  anonymous,  and  may  perhaps 
be  the  production  of  an  American  statesman  and  lawyer ;  but  it  is  about  the 
kind  of  pamphlet  which  in  England  we  should  attribute  to  an  attorney's 
clerk. 

One  single  assertion  of  this  writer,  because  it  applies  particularly^  to  the 
inatter  in  point,  and  because  it  gives  a  good  sample  of  bis  law  and  his  ver»- 
city,  r shall  quote:— 

*'  Let  us  pause,"  says  this  Treatise, ''  for  a  moment,  to  trace  the  practical 
operation  of  this  legislative  principle,  (the  ISth  Geo.  IL)  by  virtue  of  which 
naval  service  makes  a  foreigner  a  subject,  without  any  application  on  his 
part  for  that  purpose.  A  Danish  subject  serves  on  board  a  British  trading 
vessel  in  time  of  war  for  two  years:  the  British  government  declares  war 
against  Denmark ;  and  the  Danish  seaman,  who  has  gone  home  to  defend 
his  country,  is  made  a  prisoner,  while  he  is  endeavouring  to  save  Copen- 
hagen from  destruction.  According  to  the  British  law  he  is  a  traitor,  and 
may  be  condemned  to  death  for  having  taken  up  arms  against  bis  sove^ 
i^igOf  by  statute  George  II.  This  is  unquestionablythe  »w  of  England." 
iPaee  26.) 

Now,  unqwHionahhf^  a  fouler  falsehood  was  never  advanced.  It  does  so 
bsq)pen,  that,  at  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  with  Denmark,  many  sea- 
men of  that  nation,  who  bad  served  several  years  in  our  ships,  both  of  com* 
merce  and  war,  expressed  their  reluctance  to  serve  against  their  native 
country. — What  was  done.?  Were  they  flogged  for  mutiny  ?  Were  these  na- 
turalised citizens  condemned  to  death  for  nigh  treason  ?— They  were  all  dis- 
charged immediately,  on  their  several  applications;  and,  having  the  advan- 
tages of  naturalisation  conferred  upon  them,  many  of  them  entered  into  the 
mercantile  navies  of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies. 
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I  iiare  thus  stated  some  of  the  causes  by  vrhich  it  appears  to  me 
that  America  may  have  been  led  to  endeavour  to  subvert  a  prin- 
cipk  which  all  other  civilised  nations  have  recognised,  and  to  con« 
tend  for  a  doctrine  which  would  go  far  to  subvert  all  national  so- 
ciety. 

I  think,  however,  I  may  venture  to  assume,  that  the  law  of  na« 
ture,  of  reason,  of  Europe,  and  of  England,  will  not  now  be  aban- 
doned to  these  American  pretensions,  and  to  hope  (as  the  only 
means  of  peace)  that  the  government,  or,  if  not  the  government^ 
the  people,  at  least,  of  the  United  States,  are  not  determined  to 
continue  an  ageressive  war,  for  the  sake  of  establishing,  (not  for 
the  advantage  of  their  own  citizens,  but  in  favor  of  the  run€nHttf% 
of  other  nations,)  an  abstract  proposition,  false  in  principle,  mift* 
chievous  in  practice,  refuted  by  all  writers,  and  rejected  by  the 
unanimous  wisdom  of  all  ages  and  all  nations* 

§  2.  The  general  right  of  search  of  a  neutral  ship  on  the  hidi 
seas  by  a  belligerent  has  not,  I  believe,  been  distinctly  denied  by 
America,  though  her  statesmen  have,  on  several  occasions,  aftcted 
to  question  it;  but,  in  the  particular  case  of  the  search  of  an  Ame» 
rican  vessel  for  British  subjects,  the  right  is,  if  not  absolutely  denied^ 
treated  as  a  matter  of  heavy  and  intolerable  grievance. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  enough  on  this  point  to  say,  that  if,  as  I  have 
shown,  the  law  of  nations  confirms  the  ri^ht  of  the  sovereign  over 
his  subject,  the  same  bw  implies  a  right  m  the  sovereign  to  search 
for  and  to  take  that  subject.  If  a  nation  has  a  right,  it  has  a  moral 
power  to  vindicate  that  right,  and  is  justifiable  in  applying  its  phy- 
sical power  for-  the  purpose  %  for  it  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  legal . 
rights,  from  the  exercise  of  which  one  is  legally  debarred }  and,  in 
truth,  before  America  can  with  any  degree  of  consbtency  deny 
our  right  to  search  her  ships  for  our  seamen,  she  must  deny  our 
right  of  search  in  the  abstract ;  for  on  what  score  is  the  searw  af- 
ter enemy's  property  to  be  admitted,  if  the  seardi  after  your  own 
property  be  denied  ?  A  neutral  ship  is  not  to  be  converted  into  a 
mean  of  strengthening  our  enemy :  b  it  then  to  be  made  a  mean 
of  weakening  us  ?  The  belligerent's  right  of  search  exists  equally 
in  both  cases,  because  the  principle,  on  which  the  search  prooeeds^ 
in  both  cases  is  the  same  \  namely,  self-preservation. 

This  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  the  very  case  quoted  by  this  writer ;  but,  at 
the  moment  that  he  was  writing  this  falsehood  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
America,  he,  or  his  patron,  at  least,  must  have  known  that  many  hundreds 
of  persons  claiming  to  be  American  citizens,  most  of  whom  had  served  up<- 
wards  of  two  years,  had  been  discharged  from  His  Majesty's  ships  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war ;  it  being  the  principle  of  British  law^  that  no  man 
ought,  under  any  circuiiistances^  to  be  forced  to  serve  against  his  native  land. 

There  are  two  wa;f8.of  bearing  ^Ise  witness,  the  iuggatiofakif  and  the 
iuppretsio  veri.    This  writer  is  i^  master  of  both. 
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hpxcL ;  if  the  right  of  search  for  contraband  of  war  is  not  d^ 
nied,  why  should  the  right  of  search  for  man>— mani  which  is,  in 
truth,  the  highest  species  of  contraband  of  war,  because  all  other 
kinds  are  merely  materials  for  his  use,  and  useful  to  a  belligerent 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  which  it  may  have  ta 
employ  on  those  materials  ?  Can  it  be  denied  that  we  haye  a  right 
to  search  a  neutral  to  detect  the  conveyance  of  reinforcements  to 
^  enemy's  army  or  fleet  ?  Certainly  not.  How  then  can  it  be 
denied  that  we  have  a  right  to  search  a  neutral  to  detect  deserters 
from  our  own  ? 

What  is  more  sacred  than  the  character  of  the  ambassador  of  a 
friendly  power  ?  but  has  it  ever  been  contended  that  an  ambas- 
sador could  shelter  and  convev  out  of  a  country,  as  part  of  his 
train,  a  natural-bom  subject  ot  that  country,  who  shoidd  be  a  de- 
serter from  its  miUtary  service  ?  A  neutral  flag,  though  entitled  to 
no  such  sanctity  as  the  ambassadorial  character  possesses,  oii^t,  I 
readily  admit,  to  be  duly  respected;  but,  in  order  to  be  so,  it  shoidit 
not  be  made  a  cover  for  the  runaways,  deserters,  and  criminals,  of 
belligerent  powers. 

I  also  admit  that  the  right  of  search,  (as  it  must  needs  subject 
the  neutral  to  some  degree  of  inconvenience,)  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
ercised in  cases  where  there  can  exist  no  suspicion  of  illegal  prac- 
tice on  the  part  of  tlie  neutral ;  and  if  America  were  in  a  condition 
to  show  that  it  was  impossible  that  a  British  subject  should  be  on 
board  an  American  sinp,  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search  would 
be  unjust.  If  she  could  even  show  that  such  a  case  was  in  a  high 
degree  improbable,  the  search  should  then  be  exercised  with  pro- 
portionable caution,  but  this  is  only  a  corroboration  of  the  original 
principle ;  it  is  unjust  in  proportion  as  it  is  unnecessary,  because  it 
is  just  as  far  as  it  is  necessary ;  but  the  evil  being  not  merely  po8« 
sible  or  probable,  but  certain,  avowed^  and  defendeditheremeij 
becomes  not  merely  a  right,  but  a  duty  ;  and  the  inconvenience 
which  the  neutral  suflFers  is  one  to  which,  knowingly  and  wilUngly*, 
he  exposes  himself — ^an  inconvenience  to  which,  as  he  must  expect 
it,  he  of  course  would  not  subject  himself,  if  he  did  not  find  in  the 
practice  some  compensatory  advantage. 

But  the  inconvenience — ^be  it  great  or  small,  compensated  or 
not— it  is  to  the  neutral  but  an  inconvenience,  while  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  practice  might  be  to  the  belligerent,  and  would  be  to 
Great  Britain,  a  vital  injury.  It  would  have  the  tendency  of  un-- 
manning  her  fleet,-»of  exposing  not  her  commerce  alone,  but  her 
territory,  to  the  invasion  of  her  enemy,— and  of  compromising  her 
very  existence  as  a  free  and  independent  nation. 

Nor  is  Great  Britain  alone  concerned  in  upholding  this  doc- 
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trine. '  What  would  be,  at  this  hour,  die  state'of  Etirope  if  Buona- 
parte and  Mr.  Madison  had  succeeded  in  their  joint  efibrts  to 
subvert  the  commercial  and  maritime  power  of  Great  Britain  ? 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  assume  that  the 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  search  American  ships  for  her  natural- 
bom  subjects,  deserters  from  her  service,  and  her  right  to  take 
them  when  found,  is  fully  established  on  die  acknowl^ged  prin- 
ciples of  natural  and  public  law ;  and  in  this  confidence  I  diall  now 
proceed  to  consider  of  the  practice,  and  of  the  amount  of  the 
injury  sustained  by  America  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  by  Great 
Britain. 

IL  Of  the  Practice  of  ImpressmefU. 

There  are  but  three  modes  of  impressment  which  can  affect 
America. 

1 .  From  her  ships  at  sea. 

2.  From  her  ships  in  port. 

8.  Of  her  sailors  ashore  or  in  British  ships. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  great  cause  of  complaint,  which  die 
American  government  puts  forward  in  the  front  of  its  batde  \  it  is 
the  main  subject  of  clamor — the  national  grievance— the  insult  to 
the  fiag !  The  other  two  points,  though  also  strongly  insisted  upon^ 
partake  more  of  the  nature  of  private  inconvenience  and  individual 


I  shall  proceed  to  consider  them,  in  their  order^  with  as  much 
distinctness,  as  dieir  natural  connexion  will  admit. 

1.  Of  Impressments  at  Sea* — I  must  premise,  that,  out  of 
respect  to  the  sovereign  rights,  Great  Britain  has  waved  and  re- 
nounced  the  practice  of  visiting  and  impressing  her  seamen  from 
the  national  ships  of  war  of  the  United  States, — a  practice,  which^ 
however  justifiable  on  abstract  principle,  was  dangerous  to  the 
discipline  and  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  the  national  navy  of 
America ;  and  it  as  well  became  Great  Britain  to  make  this  just 
concession,  as  it  does  to  maintain,  on  terms  of  strict  reciprocity, 
rights  inherent  in  both  parties,  and  which  may  be  exercised  by  each 
without  any  afBrontto  die  military  honor  of  the  other.^  -  But  the 
visit  of  the  mercantile  ships  of  each  country  by  the  national  navy 
of  die  other  is  liable  to  no  such  objection  ;  and  its  exercise  is,  as 
I  have  said,  not  only  a  right,  but  a  dutyy  in  die  belligerent,  whose 
subjects,  widiout  such  seardi^  might  desert  and  betray,  without 
danger  of  detection,  the  first  duty  of  civilised  man,  the  defence  of 
the  land  of  his  ancestors,  his  parents,  and  his  children. 
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I  have  admitted  that  the  exercise  of  thi$  right  must  Be  incon* 
renient  to  the  neutraly  and  that,  in  proportion  as  it  could  be  pxored 
to  be  unnecessary,  it  would  be  a  hardship  ;  and  though^  as  I  have 
shown,  it  is  an  inconvenience  to  which  the  neutral  subjects  him-*, 
eelf,  I  must  add  that  it  should  be  limited  bv  the  necessity,  and 
that  the  pressure  upon  him  should  be  as  light  as  the  nature,  of 
the  case  will  admit. 

The  detention  of  the  neutral  ship  should  be  as  short  as  pos« 
tible,  and  the  search  should  be  conducted  in  die  most  conciliatory 
manner  ;  but  when  the  British  subject,  or  a  person  strongly  sus* 
pected  to  be  such,  is  found  on  board  a  neutral,  there  is  but  one 
of  two  courses  to  be  pursued  ;  the  first  (which  in  cases  of  enemy's 
property  or  contraband  is  always  adopted^  would  be  to  detain  the 
ship,  and  send  her  into  a  British  port,  with  a  view  of  instituting 
legal  proceedings  on  the  subject ;  the  other  is  to  take  the  sus- 
pected individual  out  of  the  neunral  ship,  permitting  her  to  con- 
tinue her  voyage,  and  reserving  the  case  of  the  seaman  for  further 
inquiry,  if  he  or  the  neutral  state  shall  diooseto  dispute  the  fact 
of  his  being  a  British  subject. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  latter  course  is  that  most  favorable  to  the 
neutral  interests,  and  it  is  that  which  is  invariably  adopted  by 
British  officers. 

It  is  stated,  and  truly,  by  the  American  government,  that  even 
dds  mitigated  course  may,  and  sometimes  must,  expose  the  neutral 
to  inconvenience  s — 1st,  ny  the  unavoidable  detention  of  the  dup, 
however  short  the  time  may  be  ; — and,  2dly,  by  the  subtracting 
from  her  erew  hands  necessary  for  her  navigation.  The  first 
inconvenience  cannot  be  obmted,  but  is,  generally  speaking,  very 
inconsiderable  ;  and  as  the  neutral  is  liable  to  search  for  eneniy's 
property,  or  contraband  of  war,  the  search  for  seamen  makes  no 
ad<fitional  delay  ;  and,  if  the  latter  were  abolished,  the  neutral 
would  still  be  mterrupted  by  the  search  on  the  other  two  grounds. 
Hie  second  inconvenience,  supposing  the  British  officer  not  to 
transgress  his  duty  fa  pcrint  to  be  examined  hereafter,)  must  always 
be  proportioned  to  me  number  of  British  seamen,  or  supposed 
British  seamen,  on  board,  and  proportioned  consequently  to  the 
injury  which  die  neutral  may  be  inflicting  on  the  belligerent. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  real  and  practical  amount 
of  die  injury  in  which  this  practice  involves  the  American  flag. 
Anxious  to  treat  this  subject  in  the  most  impartial  and  sati^ 
factory  manner,  I  shall,  whenever  I  can,  employ  the  documents  of 
the  American  government  itself  ^  and  on  this  occasion  i  shall 
make  my  calculations  from  the  message  of  the  15ch  of  January, 
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1812^  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  transmlttiQg  a  rtpoit 
from  the  secretary  of  state  on  the  subject  of  impressments,  in 
obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  ci  Representatires  of  the 
29th  November,  1811. 

I  mu8t»  however,  premise  that  the  message  and  report  appear 
to  have  been  concerted  with  great  caution  and  ingenuity,  tip  cover 
and  distort  the  truth. 

The  legislature  called  for  an  account  of  the  impressments  by  nil 
nations  \ — impressments  by  Great  Britain  alone  are  returned,  the 
French  offences  being  postponed  under  the  pretence  of  waiting 
for  more  ample  information. 

The  legislature  called  for  a  list  of  persons ;— a  return  is  made  of 
the  whole  number  of  applications  for  release,  in  which,  as  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts'  candidly  admits,  <*  the  same  name 
is  often  stated  twice,  thrice,  four  dmes,  and  even  five  times 
over," 

The  legislature  called  for  a  list  of  cidzens  impressed  from  m 
hoard  fjessels  under  the  fiag  of  the  IJhited  States  ;-~ihe  return 
comprises  a  list  of  the  applications  made  by  the  American  consul 
in  London,  for  the  discharge  of  persons  calling  themselves 
Americans,  whether  impressed  nom  vessels  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  or  impressed  on  shore,  ox  from  British  ox  from 
foreign  vesseb,  or  taken  in  French  privat^erSf  or  vcdunteersi 

The  legislature  called  for  the  number  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  ; — the  return  gives  a  list  (besides  Americans,}  of  Eqglisb^ 
Irish,  Scotch,  French,  Danes,  Swedes,  Spaniards,  Portuguese  | 
in  short,  of  all  the  nations  in  die  world,  who  have  at  anv  time 
endeavoured  to  avail  the^iselves  of  the  ever^reacfy  good  offices  of 
the  A.merican  consul  in  London.  Before  the  publicadon  of  these 
lists,  it  was  a  matter  of  wonder  why  that  consul  should  take  the 
trouble  of  applying,  in  ca^s  in  which  America  had  evidendy, 
and  often  avowedly,  nothing  to  do.  It  now  appears  that  die 
motive  was  to  swell  this  list,  which,  in  good  season,  was  to  be 
called  for  by  the  legislature,  or^<  if  not  called  for,  was  to  be  forced 
upon  them,  when  they  called  for  something  else. 

The  legislature  called  for  a  tist  of  persons  impressed  and  de^ 
iained  /-7-half  the  names  in  the  return  are  of  persons  hot  detained, 
of  persons  who  have  been  released,  discharged  ;  or  invalided  with 
the  usual  pension. 

Such  are  the  returns  from  which  I  shall  borrow  some  facts, 
and  I  think  I  may  be  permitted  (after  the  statements  I  have  made) 

'  la  the  Report  of  its  Committee  of  the  26lh  February,  1813. 
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to  aMume«  that  I  lefer  to  a  document  drawn  up  by  those  who  are 
not  partial  to  England. 

These  lists  are  for  six  quarters^  beginning  Ist  of  Aprils  1809» 
and  ending  20th  of  September,  1810. 

In  this  period,  Mr.  Lyman,  the  American  consul,  states  himself 
to  hare  made  applications  to  the  British  Admiralty  in  behalf  of 
1,558  persons  i  or  rather  I  should  say,  to  have  made  1,558 
applications. 

Of  these  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  how  many,  eren  on  the 
ramped  and  garbled  statements  of  Messrs.  Lyman,  Madison,  and 
Monroe,  appear  to  have  been  impressed  from  American  ships  at 
sea  I  Fcrtyseven  !  But  these  forty-seven  cases,  though  die  appli- 
cations for  the  release  of  the  men  were  made  within  die  eighteen 
months  to  which  the  lists  refer,  did  not  actually  take  place  widiin 
Ihat  period — ^they  are  stated  as  impressments  of  1808,  1804,  arid 
so  on,  down  to  1810.  The  cases  that  are  alleged  to  have  occurred 
in  die  eighteen  months  of  1809-10,  are  only  nine%  for  I  do  not 
include  in  this  about  twenty  men,  the  crews  of  S  or  4  vessels,  cap- 
tured for  breach  of  blockade,  and  sent  into  British  ports,  because 
this  interruption  arose  from  belligerent  measures,  and  not  from 
any  pretence  of  impressment.  When  it  is  recollected  how  many 
hundred  British  men  of  war,  and  how  many  thousand  American 
merchant  vessels,  were  in  these  years  on  the  seas,  the  fact  of  the 
impressment  of  nine  men,  will  not,  I  think,  prove  any  very  vex- 
adous  exercise  of  our  belligerent  right,  nor  any  very  justifiable 
ground  for  Mr.  Madison's  retributory  war. 

But  though  the  case  might  safely  be  rested  on  this  utter  discom- 
fiture of  Mr.  Madison's  own  ^^  pieces  judicatives^'  I  shall  add,  to 
make  assurance  double  sure,  that  of  751  seamen  belonging  to  His 
Majesty's  ships,  who  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  claimed  to  be 
American  citizens,  only  88  had  been  impressed  from  American 
ships  at  sea ;  and  it  appears,  from  British  documents  on  the  same 
subject,  that  the  number  of  persons  impressed  in  the  year  1811 
from  American  ships  at  sea  (not  including  prizes,  or  ships  detained 
and  sent  in  for  adjudication  as  prizes,)  was  2 1,  of  whom  only  2  even 
assumed  to  be  Americans.  How  many  ships  may  have  been  visited 
in  that  year  cannot  be  stated;  but  the  fact— tnat  but  tooo  men 
claiming  to  be  Americans  were  taken  out  of  American  ships  on 
the  high  seas  in  the  year  preceding  the  yrar,  which  is  waged  only 
to  redress  this  intolerable  grievance— diis  fact  must  show  Europe, 
and,  we  hope,  even  America  herself,  how  litde  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  in  Mr.  Madison's  exposition  of  the  causes  of  his  attack  upoa 
Great  Briuin. 

Two  words  more,  to  conclude  the  subject  of  the  inconvenience 
suflfered  by  America  from  impressments  at  sea. 
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I  have  myself  spoken  with  officers  who  have  commanded  British 
ships  of  war  during  the  whole  of  the  late  and  present  warS|  who 
could  not  recollect  ever  to  have  detained  a  man  out  of  an  Ameri- 
can shipi  but  who 'were  positive  that  they  never  had  detained  any 
man  who  even  caUed  himself  an  American :  and  the  report  of 
the  legblature  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  of  the  26th  Feb.  181ft, 
states,  «  that  its  committee  having  examined  the  most  experienced 
ship-owners  and  ship-masters  of  their  state,  the  most  maritime  of 
the  whole  union,  found  them  of  opinion,  diat,  during  a  period  of 
25  years,  and  out  of  about  21,000  seamen  employed  by  them,  not 
more  than  12  had  been  impressed  by  British  cruizers,  and  that,  of 
these  12|  only  one  had  been  detained;'^  and  it  should  be  added, 
that  this  numoer  includes  as  well  those  taken  in  port  as  those  im- 
pressed at  sea. 

I  think  I  may  now  safely  rest  on  the  concurrent  evidence  of 
American  and  British  documents,  of  British  officers  and  American 
ship-masters,  that  the  inconvenience  suffisred  by  America  from  im« 
pressments  at  sea  is  quite  inconsiderable ;  that  two  or  three  indivi- 
duals at  most  per  annum  are  impressed }  and  when  I  add,  that,  of 
the  few  men  impressed,  when  any  one  demanded  an  investigation 
into  his  citizenship,  it  was  immediately  granted,  and  if  he  advanced 
any  thin^  that  approached  to  proof  of  his  being  an  American,  he 
was  forthwith  discharged;  when,  I  say,  of  an  evil  so  small  the 
redress  was  so  ready,  there  remains  on  this  ground  to  the  American 
declaration  of  war  not  even  a  color  of  necessity  or  justice. 

5.  2.  Of  Impressments  from  American  Ships  in  Port,-  and^ 
$•  3.  Of  Impressments  of  Americans  on  Shore. 

These  two  branches  of  the  subject  it  would  be  hardly  possible 
to  treat  separate!]^  without  much  and  useless  repetition  \  I  shall 
therefore  consider  them  together;  premising  only  that  the  number 
of  men  belonging  to,  and  impressed  out  of  American  ships  in  port, 
bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  number  of  alleged  Americans 
impressed  on  shore.  Of  Mr.  Lyman's  1,559  applications,  only 
14,4,  even  on  his  own  statement,  claim  to  have  belonged  to  Ame- 
rican ships.  Of  ISS  persons  claiming  to  be  Americans,  who  were 
impressed  and  detained  in  the  port  of  London  in  the  year  1809, 
only  one  was  taken  out  of  an  American  vesseL  In  1810  there 
was  not  even  one  instance;  and  in  1811  again  only  one. 

The  great  majority,  perhaps  nine-tenths,  of  impressed  men 
claiming  to  be  American  citizens,  were  impressed  either  on  shore 
in  the  British  dominions,  or  out  of  British  vessels. 

Here  then  vanish  all  questions  of  the  «  right  of  search/'  *^  the 
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in?iobbilitY  of  the  flag/'  &c.}  and  we  arrive  at  the  pnictkal  ques- 
tion, whetner  the  persons  impressed  by  British  officers,  iiotwith<- 
^standing  their  claiming  to  be  American  citisens,  are  in  fact  Ameri- 
cans or  not. 

In  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  I  must  take  as  my  guides  two  princi- 
ples which  I  have  already  laid  down,  and  whicb  I  trust  will  not 
now  be  disputed.  The  first  is,  that  none  but  British  subjecu  are 
liable  to  the  impress  \  and,  secondly,  that  a  British-bom  subject  can 
nerer  legally  become  an  American  citizen,  so  a$  to  protect  him 
from  the  impress. 

Of  these  two  principles,  the  advantage  of  the  first  belongs  to 
Aoierica— of  the  second,  to  Great  Britain;  and  I  hope  I  ^haU  be 
able  to  show  that  the  British  government  has  always  endeavoured  to 
carry  on  her  impress  service  m  consistency  with  both. 

It  is  ^ell  known,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  British  officers 
are  tnost  expressly  prohibited /rom  impressing  or  detaining  Ameri- 
cans in  His  Majesty's  service;  and  that,  in  fact,  no  officer  would 
willingly  subject  himself  to  the  various  inconveniences  which  might 
attend  tne  impressment  of  an  American;  but  the  identity  of  lan- 
guage, and  simUarity  of  names  and  of  personal  appearance^  between 
the  seamen  of  the  two*  countries,  render  it  impossible  for  the  Bri- 
tish officer  to  distinguish  between  them  as  certainly  as  he  does  ber 
tween  Britons  and  other  foreigners. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  no  doubt,  that  the  British  officers  have  no 
certain  rule  to  distinguish  Americans  from  British  subjects,  and 
that,  consequently,  mistakes  must  sometimes  happen ;  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  satisfaction!  and,  I  may  add,' of  surprise,  in  how  few 
cases  these  mistakes  are  found  to  be  made ;  and,  even  as  to  these 
few  mistake^,  it  is  matter  of  consolation  to  reflect  that  it  is  the  ir- 
regular and  improper  conduct  of  America  herself  which  has  occah 
sioned  them. 

The  law  of  America  f  unushe$  her  seamen  with  certain  docu^ 
mei^ts  or  certificates  of  citizenship,  which,  if  they  had  been  framed 
upon  sound  principles  of  public  law,  and  granted  only  to  tfaoie 
vfhp  had  a  right  to  thepi,  would  have  protected  the  real  American^ 
and  satisfied  and  guided  the  British  officer ;  but  these  documents, 
so  far  from  effecting  the  object  for  which  theoretically  they  were 
designed,  have  in  practice  <<  worse  confounded  the  confusion,"  and 
are,— or  rather  were  before  the  war, — the  great  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  America  for  encoun^g  and  screening  British  desertum. 

In  the  first  place,  in  accordance  with  the  American  tratislation 
of  the  law  of  nations,  these  documents  certified,  with  equal  bold- 
ness, the  inviolability  of  the  ^uiiural'bom  and  the  naturalised 
citizen, — of  the  American  sailor  and  the  British  deserter;  and  dios 
at  one  blow  the  government  itself  destroyed  all  the  credit  and  value 
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(as  far  aa  related  to  the  queafidn  of  Brkiah  impressment)  of  its  own 
documents. 

When  the  goremnlent  has  thus  made  its  documents  worthless  in 
principley  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  agents  of  the  government 
should  have  administered  the  hw  in  the  most  negligent  and  the 
most  corrupt  way.  The  character  of  citizenship  was  publicly 
prostituted ;  certificates  of  that  quality  were  saleable  in  every 
iown  in  America  \  and  not  in  America  alone,  but  the  title  and 
documents  of  American  citizenship  were  to  htpmrchased  inliver- 
pool^  in  Bristol,  and  in  Loudon. 

It  may,  as  America  has  been  so  loud  in  her  complaints  that 
diMe  protections  have  not  been  respected,  be  worth  while  to  enter 
into  some  little  detail  as  to  the  nature  and  value  of  these  boasted 
documents. 

1.  The  first  chss  is, « tertijkatesfrom  the  coUectar  of  the  customs^ 
according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  tarn.'* 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  proof  which  the  law  requires  does  not 
appear  on  die  face  of  these  documents  \  nor,  what  is  still  more 
strange,  does  the  law  itself  specify :  the  certificates  merely  state 
the  name  of  the  man,  the  age,  the  description,  and  sometimes  (not 
dways)  the  place  of  birth ;  and  conclude  by  the  collector's  certify- 
mg  tne  bearer  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States :  but,  in  their 
acceptation  of  citizenship,  any  man,  who  has  resided'  a  few  years  in 
America,  may  procure  one  of  these  «  custom-house  certificates," 
without  die  least  quakn  of  conscience  on  the  part  of  the  individual, 
or  Ms  witnesses,  or  the  «  certifying  collector/' 

But  the  trouble  of  complying  even  with  die  loose  forms  of  their 
naturalisation  was  seldom  taken  \  numberless  instances  appear  on 
the  records  of  the  British  Admiralty  of  British  subjects  having 
procured  these  certificates  in  America,  on  the  oaths  of  their  mess- 
mates, their  landladies,  or  American  masters  of  vessels.  Where 
indeed  all  the  parties  were  interested  in  the  fraud,  and  the  wording 
of  the  document  was  so  vague  and  loose  as  to  afibrd  a  loop-hole  for 
the  most  scrupulous  conscience  to  creep  out  at,  we  cease  to  won- 
der at  die  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  such  fhiuds. 

The  manner  of  procuring  these  fraudulent  certificates  wil!  be  seen 
by  stating  a  few  cases,  selected  not  as  solitary  instsolces,  but  as 
examples  of  many  hundred  similar  transactions. 

The  first  I  shall  mention  is  diat  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Henry 
Donaldson,  a  native  of  Liverpool,  who,  with  the  eertifieate  of  Jo- 
shua Sands,  collector  of  New  York,  escaped  the  impress  many 

'  A  detailed  consideration  of  the  successive  naturalisation  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  greatly  strengthen  my  case  against  them ;  but  k  would  also 
lengthen  and  involve  the  argument,  already,  I  think, irrefragable. 
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yean ;  but  on  being  impressed  at  Ltrerpool,  in  May,  181 1,  noAe 
the  following  affidavit  before  the  Mayor  of  that  town  :-^ 

«  Henry  Donaldson  maketh  oath  and  saith,  that  he  procured  a 
protection  of  Joshua  Sands,  collector  of  New  York,  on  the  15th 
day  of  December,  1800,  then  assuming  the  name  of  Henry  Kent, 
wnich  he  obtained  on  the  affidavit  of  a  woman,  who  swore  for  se- 
veral other  Englishmen  on  the  same  day :  that  an  objection  was 
made  at  the  same  time  by  some  person  at  the  custom«house  to  the 
validity  of  this  woman's  oath,  she  having  sworn  so  many  in  so  diprt 
a  time;  but  that  the  collector  said,  as  the  woman  had  sfwomtothem, 
he  must  sign  them.'* 

The  certificate  above  mentioned  is  complete  in  every  particular 
(except  truthj  which  the  American  law  does  not  require,)  and 
states  the  man  to  be  a  native  of  New  York. 

It  is  marked  with  the  number  of  6,441 ;  but  before  the  war  was 
declared,  certificates  from  the  custom-house  of  New  York,  marked 
with  numbers  as  hieh  as  12,000,  had  reached  this  country.' 

Another  man,  wnen  impressed  at  Liverpool,  gave  up  a  certificate 
of  birth,  &c.  from  Mr.  Graaf,  deputy  collector  of  Philadelphia, 
No.  18,197,  which  he  obtained  by  giving  an  old  man  four  dollars 
to  swear  before  Mr.  Graaf  that  he  knew  Ins  father  and  mother,  &c. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  nature  of  the  ^  proof  to  be 
produced  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  act,"  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  collectors  of  the  two  principal  sea-ports  of  America  grant 
their  certificates  without  any  proof  at  all :  and  it  is  equally  certain, 
from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  hundreds  of  seamen,  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  procuring  such  certificates  in  any  part 
of  America.  The  price,  it  appears,  is  on  an  average  two  dollars 
each.^ 

Another  objection  against  these  custom-house  certificates  arises 
from  the  great  ease  with  which  they  are  forged^  and  the  frauds 
which  (most  unnecessarily,  it  should  seem,)  are  practised  in  the 
very  custom-houses. 

A  man,  of  the  name  of  Dole,  being  impressed  at  Liverpool,  (on 
suspicion  of  his  custom«>house  certificate  being  a  forgery,)  dedared 
tliat  he  had  it  from  a  person  then  in  Liverpool,  of  the  name  of  PDs- 
bury.  It  turned  out  that  this  Pilsbury  had  been  a  clerk  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Hooke,  collector  of  Pembroke  ;  that  he  had  been  in 
^e  habit  of  filling  up  seamen's  certificates^  and  issuing  them  in  the 
name  of  Mr*  Hooke,  written  by  him  (Pilsbury). 

'  I  have  seen  one  dated  New  York,  1810,  and  ni^mbered  13,060; 

^  This,  which  is  the  statement  of  hundreds  of  seamen  who  have  bought 
them,  is  also  corroborated  by  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature. 
Vide  pott. 
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It  is  also  perfectly  well  ascertained  that  the  American  seamen 
were  in  the  constant  habit  of  selling  their  certificates  to  British 
seamen^  placing  their  own  reliance  for  protection  on  their  names 
being  in  the  <<  certified  list  of  the  crew ;"  another  species  of  docu- 
ment, which  I  shall  mention  hereafter.  The  description  of  the 
collector's  certificate  being  very  loose,  the  man  for  whom  it  was 
intended  being  therein  stated  to  be  about  so  many  feet  and  inches 
high,  and  dbout  so  many  years  of  age,  it  was  not  difficult  to  find 
one  among  a  whole  American  ship's  company  that  might  about 
suit  the  British  seaman  applying  to  make  the  purchase* 

The  instances  of  certificates  dius  purchased  being  coaxed^  by 
erasures  and  additions  and  altering  the  figures,  to  fit  the  description 
of  the  purchaser,  were  yerynumemas;  but  it  not  unfrequently 
happened  that  the  transfer  was  not  so  carefully  made,  and  that. a 
man  with  a  fair  complexion  had  a  certificate  describing  a  half- 
cast:  a  West-Indian  Mulatto  sometimes  produced  a  certificate 
describing  himself  as  having  blue  eyes  and  long  sandy  hair ;  and 
one  Oioen  WiUiamSf  as  his  certificate  called  him,  a  pretended  native 
of  Maryland,  had  die  ill  luck  to  be  an  African  black,  and  unable  to 
speak  one  word  of  English,  or  even  American. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  multiply  instances  of  these  gross 
abuses,  but  shall  quote,  as  conclusive  on  the  subject,  the  authority 
of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts. 

«  It  appeared,  also,  that  great  Jrauds  had  been  practised  with 
regard  to  seamen's  protections,  and  which  could  not  easily  be 
guarded  against  by  the  officers  of  the  government.  Many  of  uiese 
protections,  it  appears,  have  heen/orged:  and  hundreds  of  forged 
ones,  it  was  testified,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  custom-house 
officers.  Specimens  of  these  forgeries  were  exhibited  to  your 
committee,  and  are  herewith  submitted." 

<<It  appeared  also  that  genuine  American  protections  were 
bought  and  soldi  in  many  cases,  for  two  dollars  apiece^  and  that  by 
means  of  the  keepers  of  boarding-houses  in  the  sea-ports,  who 
were  in  the  practice  of  collecting  them,  these  genuine  protections 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  foreigners  whose  persons  agreed  with 
the  description  in  the  protection ;  and  that  then  the  foreigner  assu- 
med the  name  of  the  American  who  was  named  in  the  paper;  and 
it  sometimes  happened  that  illiterate  foreigners^  who  had  procured 
such  protections^  forgot  the  name  they  were  to  tahe.'''^Bep.  2Sth 
Feb.  1813. 

2.  The  second  species  of  document,  the  <<  certified  list  of  the 
crew"  which,  though  required  by  an  act  of  congress  to  be  sworn 
to  or  affirmed  by  the  master,  was  not  much  more  entitled  to  respect 
than  the  fcflrmer.    The  master  only  swore  « to  the  best  of  his  know- 
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ledge/'  or  <<  as  fiar  as  he  had  been  able  to  ascertain  $''  and  it  may 
xeadilv  be  supposed,  that  he  was  not  at  much  pains  to  extend  his 
knowledge,  or  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  fact,  it  being  his  inter- 
est to  man  his  ship  at  any  rate,  and  particularly  with  British  sea? 
men,  who,  to  screen  themselves  from  the  impress,  and  finding 
themselves  destitute  in  a  foreign  land,  served  for  less  wages,  and 
were  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  master,  than  real  American  citiaenftj 
and  it  has  happened,  that,  when  a  crew  has  been  examined,  the 
individuals  have  been  found  described  under  one  name  in  their 
special  protection,  and  under  another  in  the  certified  list. 

It  may  npt  be  irrelevant  here  to  state  that  it  was  said  to  be^no 
uncommon  thing  for  American  masters,  on  some  slight  pretence,  to 
give  up  the  British  seamen  so  inveigled,  when  the  voyage  wa^ 
nearly  completed,  to  the  first  English  man  of  war  they  fell  in  widi, 
and  tnereby  to  defraud  them  of  their  wages,  which  cou]d  not  be 
recovered  in  England. 

S.  The  third  kind  of  document  which  was  usually  produced  as 
a  proof  of  American  citizenship,  is  <«  a  certificaie  signed  by  some 
American  consid^"  the  most  numerous  of  which  were  those  issued 
by  the  consul  for  the  port  of  London,  llie  issuing  of  such  certi- 
ficates was  justified  by  the  American  consul  in  London,  in  llie 
year  180S,  on  the  ground  of  the  war  having  broken  out  subsequent 
to  the  sailing  of  several  hundred  American  ships,  whose  crews  had 
not  provided  themselves  with  American  protections,  under  the  idea 
of  a  continuance  of  the  peace  in  Europe.  There  was,  I  admit, 
some  ground  for  such  a  proceeding,  as  a  temporary  expedient ;  but 
the  necessity  must  have  ceased  within  the  first  vear  of  the  war; 
yet  the  then  consul,  and  all  his  successors  and  their  vice*consuls, 
continued,  during  their  residence  here,  to  issue  these  protections. 

The  copsul  stated,  that  in  consideration  of  his  «  public  character 
bemg  recognised  by  the  law  of  nations,"  his  certificates  ought  to 
be  respected.  However  pleased  one  might  be  at  hearing  an  Ame- 
rican consul  quote  the  law  of  nations,  it  was  found  impossible 
under  any  law  to  attend  to  his  certificates,  for  it  was  soon  disco- 
vered that  they  were  entitled  to  no  respect  whatsoever,  and  that 
they  were  issued  by  himself  and  his  clerk  without  any  proof,  or 
possibility  of  proo^  that  the  person  applying  was  an  Amerifan  citi- 
zen. 

I  shall  select  one  or  two  instances  of  the  gross  negli^nce  with 
which  this  part  of  the  consular  functions  was  discharged. 

An  able  seaman,  of  the  remarkable  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell; 
on  being  impressed,  produced  a  collector's  certificate,  dated  in 
America  the  29th  of  May,  1806,  and  certified  on  the  margin  to 
have  been  examined  and  approved  in  London,  by  the  consul,  the 
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6th  of  June  following;  so  that  the  man  must  have  crossed  the  At- 
lantic and  waited  on  the  consul  in  London  mthin  eight  days. 

As  Mr.  Lyman,  die  consul,  applied  for  the  discharge  of  this 
man,  he  was  told  that  the  protection  produced  by  him  exhibited  so 
glaring  a  proof  of  the  irregular  manner  in  wnich  these  kinds  of 
dt)cuments  were  procured  by  seamen  calling  themselves  Ameri- 
cans, that  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  officers  of  His  Majesty's 
navy  suspected  their  authenticity.  Mr.  Lyman  replied,  that,  in- 
stead of  affording  occasion  for  distrust,  it  only  proved  a  solitary 
mistake  in  some  office^  not,  he  observes,  very  surprising^  consider- 
ing tke  rmdtiplicity  of  such  transactions  and  documents  f 

It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that,  in  a  solemn  communica- 
tion from  the  President  to  Congress,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1S12, 
in  a  list  of  American  seamen  impressed  into  the  British  service, 
and  affecting  to  discriminate  between  those  who  had  and  who  had 
not  PROVED  their  citizenship,  this  Oliver  Cromwell  is  stated  to 
have  so  proved  his  claim.  This  instance  struck  me,  on  account 
of  the  singularity  of  the  name ;  many  others  of  Mr.  Madison's 
proofs  are,  as  we  shall  see,  equally  valid. 

It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  a  man,  after  having  been  impressed  in 
this  country  in  consequence  of  not  having  any  kind  of  documents, 
to  produce  in  the  course  of  24  hours  a  eonsmar  certificate  that  he 
was  an  American,  «  as  appears  by  proofs  produced." 

On  one  occasion  an  officer  empk)yed  on  the  impress  service,  in 
a  sea-port  of  England,  distinctly  charged  the  American  consul  at 
that  place  with  Irving  given  an  American  protection  to  a  British  sea- 
man, for  which  he,  or  his  clerk,  received  nine  shillings  and  six- 
pence, which  it  was  insisted  that  the  consul  should  return  to  the 
man  on  his  confession  that  he  was  a  British  subject  \  and  the  con- 
sul did  not  deny  this  charge. 

Many  of  these  *<  comuHar  certificates''  were  silent  as  to  any 
*•  proot  produced  j"  but  stated  that  «  This  may  certify  that  such  a 
one  is  an  American,"  or  <«  citizen  of  the  United  States.'* 

Documents  of  this  kind,  it  is  presumed,  were  filled  up  by  the 
clerks,  and  issued  to  any  seamen  who  might  be  inclined  to  pay  for 
them.  They  could  hardly  else  have  been  so  frequent  and  so  frau- 
dulent. 

A  fourth  class  were  certificates  ly  notaries  public  of  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  bearer.  These  were  of  no  value  whatsoever )  they  did 
not  affect  to  be  legal,  or  even  official ;  they  were  the  mdividuars 
own  verbal  statement  reduced  into  writing,  and  certified  by  die 
notary  to  be  the  statement  of  the  individual. 

Some  other  papers  and  documents  have  been  also  produced  as 
protections,  which  are  not  reducible  to  any  of  these  four  classes  j 
but  as  they  did  not  occur  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  into  their  details.  ,^g,^^,  by L^OOglC 
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It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  total  number  of  protections  of 
these  ▼arioiis  kinds  issued  in  America.  In  the  ports  of  Philadel«* 
phia  and  New  York  alone,  the  numbers  of  the  year  1810  amount- 
ed to  upwards  of  30,000  of  "  collectors'  certi&cates."  All  the 
other  ports  collectively  may  have  issued  20,000 ;  tho$e  of  the  con* 
suls,  and  the  notaries,  were,  perhaps,  10,000  more  \  in  all,  above 
60,000  :  and,  though  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  precise  judgment 
of  how  many  of  tliese  certificates  were  granted  to  British  seamen, 
the  persons  best  informed  on  the  subject  are  inclined  to  compute 
them  at  20,000  at  least  \  but,  should  the  number  be  much  smaller^ 
should  it  not  have  exceeded  10,000,  (which,  however,  is  Ifwer 
than  any  calculation,  on  any  data  I  have  ever  seen,  would  give,)  it 
is  still  incomparablv  greater  than  that  of  the  Americans  alleged  to 
have  been  detained  in  the  British  service.  It  is  a  number  greater 
than  the  whole  American  naval  force  in  the  first  year  of  the  war ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  Ihe  injury  to  the  two  countries 
was  not  even  in  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  men  detained 
from  their  service,  because  the  British  were  protected  against  the 
militarv  service  of  their  country,  and  the  Americans  only  detained 
from  the  commercial  service  oi  theirs :  besides,  Britain  was  then  at 
war,  and  America  was  at  peace  witli  all  the  worid  j — a  circum- 
stance by  no  means  unimportant,  when  the  question  respects  the 
injury  suflFered  by  the  respective  parties. 

I  shall  now  state  the  degrees  of  attention  paid  by  the  Bri- 
tish authorities  to  these  several  species  of  certificate. 

Those  of  the  consuls  and  notaries  being,  as  we  have  seen, 
neither  legal  nor  official,  were  considered  of  no  value,  when  they 
were  not  corroborated  by  other  proof. 

Abused  and  prostituted  as  the  collectors^  certificates  and  c«r- 
tified  list  of  the  crews  were,— avowedly  were,—  the  British  go- 
vernment would  have  been  justified  in  disregarding  them  altogether ; 
but  it  adopted  a  more  liberal  course  of  proceeding ;  and,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  legal  and  official  shape  of  these  documents, 
determined  to  respect  them,  except  in  cases  where  grounds  of 
suspicion  appeared  on  the  face  of  die  transaction. 

Thus  each  case  became  a  question  of  weight  of  evidence  :  on 
the  one  side  there  stood  the  American  certificate  j — its  general 
value  we  have  seen  :  on  the  other  side,  several  circumstances  of 
suspicion  frequently  occurred  ;  a  personal  description  not  agreeing 
with  the  bearer, — an  alteration  on  the  face  of  the  instrument, — the 
person's  utter  ignorance  of  all  the  localities  of  the  place  in  America 
to  which  he  pretended  to  belong, — proof  that  he  had  been  a 
resident  iii  Great  Britain,— that  he  was  married  in  this  country  ;— 
that  his  family  and  relations  were  British ; — or  that  he  had  voluntarily 
entered  into  the  British  service.     These  circumstances  of  adverse 
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presun^don  were  considered  (not  as  giving  a  right  to  impress  an 
American )» but  as  being  better  evidence  on  one  side  than  the 
venal  American  certificate  was  on  the  other. 

And  here  I  have  to  notice  a  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  the 
American  government,  similar  to  that  which  I  have  before  observed, 
relative  to  naturalisation.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  British  go- 
vernment claim  a  right  to  impress  American  seamen,  if  they  have 
married  in  Great  Britain  \  and  this  is  urged  to  justify,  as  if  by 
example,  the  American  claim  to  naturalise  British  subjects.  But 
the  statement  is  not  true  ;  the  British  government  disclaims  amf 
rigJ^  of  impressing  an  American^  under  any  pretext  vAatsoever  ; 
but  when  the  national  character  of  the  individual  was  doubtful^ 
and  that  the  proof  on  one  side  was  a  certificate  which  might  be 
bought  for  two  dollars ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  residence,  marriage^ 
or  establishment  of  the  individual  in  England  $  the  British  go» 
vernment  gives,  as  any  tribunal  on  earth  would,  more  weight  to 
the  latter  evidence  than  the  former. 

But  if,  instead  of  one  of  these  worthless  certificates,  the  seaman 
was  possessed  of  letters  from  his  family  or  friends  in  America ;  or 
of  a  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism  from  any  clergyman  in  America^ 
or  a  testimonial  from  any  British  consul  or  minister,  that  he  had 
been  satisfied  that  the  bearer  was  an  American  born  ;  in  any  of 
these  cases  the  seaman  would  be  presumed  to  be  an  American,  and 
would  be  discharged  accordingly* 

I  am  ready,  nevertheless,  to  re*peat  my  admission  that  mistakes 
must  sometimes  have  occurred,  and  that  bon&fide  Americans  must 
have  been  sometimes  detained  \  but  when  the  principles  and  prao* 
tices  of  the  Americans  have  invalidated  their  own  protections,  it 
seems  hard  that  they  should  complain  that  these  protections  have 
not  been  respected }  and  unless  the  American  government  can  dis- 
prove the  facts  of  abuse  of  its  certificates,  as  here  stated  by  me  on 
tlie  authority  of  documents  which  I  have  seen,  and  on  that  of  the 
committee  of  its  own  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  it  is  not  entit- 
led, in  candor,  to  set  up  as  grievances,  mistakes  which  are  the  in- 
evitable consequences  of  its  own  fraud  or  irregularity. 

I  have  stated,  that,  of  the  American  certificates,  one-third,  or 
about  20,000,  are  supposed,  by  persons  who  have  considered  the 
matter,  to  have  been  fraudulent  covers  for  British  subjects. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  in  how  few  cases  (comparatively 
with  the  whole  numbers)  real  American  citizens  appear  to  have 
been  detained. 

Oh  the  15th  of  January,  1812,  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  report  I 
have  already  referred  to,  lays  before  congress  a  list  of  persons 
impressed  from  American  ships,  whether  on  the  high  seas  or 
otherwise,  distinguishing  those  who  had  proved  themselves  to  be 
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ciiizens  of  the  United  States  from  those  who  only  claimed  to  b^ 
citizens  without  being  proved  to  be  such.  The  number  of  the 
men  thus  stated  as  proved  to  be  American  citizens  is  200— the 
second  class  is  only  32. — I  shall  not  waste  time  in  considering  the 
latter,  but  shall  proceed  to  examine  Mr.  Madison's  official  list  of 
FROVEB  cases. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  each  of  Ae 
200  cases ;  but  I  shall  select  a  few  instances  }  and,  that  I  may  not 
be  suspected  of  a  partial  selection,  I  shall  take  the^rst  five  oi  Mr. 
Madison's  cases^  relative  to  which  I  have  been  able  to  procure  Bri- 
tish documents. 

The  first  of  these  cases  is  that  of  Joseph  Bates,  detained,  says 
Mr«  Madison,  in  His  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Rodney,  though  he 
hadjproved  himself  to  be  an  American  citizen. 

On  the  24th  October,  1810,  the  American  consul  in  London 
applied  for  the  discharge  of  Joseph  Bates,  and  the  proof  produced 
in  hia  behalf  was  the  certificate  of  Isaiah  Weston^  Esq.^  collector 
tfthe  district  of  New  Bet^dy  that  he,  the  said  Joseph  Bates,  did, 
on  the  26M  day  of  Jtdy,  1810,  produce  to  the  said  Weston  proof 
in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Act  intitled  «  An  Act /or  the  Belief 
and  Protection  of  American  Seamen ;"  and  pursuant  to  the  said 
Act,  the  said  collector  doth  certify  the  said  Joseph  Bates  to  be  a 
eitizen  of  the  United  States  ;  and  in  witness  thereof  he  has  thereunto 
set  his  hand  and  his  seal  of  office^  on  the  said  ^6th  day  of  Jub/, 
1810. 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  excellent  proof ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the 
Teracity  of  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Weston,  on  the  very  day  on  which 
Joseph  Bates  is  certified  to  have  been  at  New  Bedford,  producing 
his  proofs,  on  that  very  26th  July,  1810, 1  say  he  was  on  board 
His  Majesty's  ship  Salvador  Del  Mundo,  in  Plymouth  harbour. 

He  was  impressed  at  Liverpool  on  the  27th  April,  1810,  and  was 
detained  till  the  application  for  his  discharge,  which  being  in  the 
following  October,  it  is  clear  that  he  could  not  have  been  at  New 
Bedford  in  the  interval — and  it  is  therefore  clear  that  Mr.  Madi<« 
son's  ofiicial  statement  is  false  ;  and  it  is  further  clear  that  the  con- 
sular applications,  to  which  Mr.  Madison  has  endeavoured  to  giv^ 
authority  and  weight,  were  made  in  the  most  slovenly  mannerj^ 
without  proper  examination  of  the  facts  of  the  several  cases. 

The  next  of  Mr.  Madison's  jTroi^^  cases,  on  which  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  British  documents,  is  that  oi  Peter 
Browne,  The  proof  m  his  case  was  also  a  collector's  certificate. 
Unluckily  the  certificate  produced  by  Peter  Browne  happened  to 
certify  that  his  name ,  was  Thaddeus  Daniel ;  and,  though  Peter 
was  a  Y^est-Indian  negro,  the  certificate  softened  his  complexion' 
into  brown,  and  his  eyes  into  hazel. 
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It  will  immediately  be  asked  how  Peter  Browne  could  hare 
thought  of  producing  a  certificate  so  little  likely  to  be  of  use  to 
him. 

There  are  more  answers  than  one  to  this  questioii :-— the  first  iA» 
that  Peter  was  perhaps  no  great  scholar/  and  was  not  aware  of  Ae 
whole  extent  of  the  difficulty  }  secoudlj,  the  protection  was  the 
best  he  had.  If  the  examination  should  De  lightly  made,  it  might 
serve  ;  and,  if  not,  he  could  be  no  worse  than  he  waa  without  it. 
But  the  true  reason  seems  to  have  been,  that  he  had  taken  the 
precaution  of  getting  the  certificate,  which  bore  the  original  date 
of  June,  1805,  ^  seen  and  appraved^*  by  Mr.  Lyman,  the  American 
consul  in  London ;  this  approval  bears  date  the  6th  of  July,  1810. 
Peter  was  impressed  on  die  10th  of  the  same  month  :  he  probably 
had  calculated  that  the  having  a  certificate  in  his  possession,  so 
fa^ei^  vouched  and  approved  by  the  consul,  would  have  prevented 
any  inquiry  as  to  his  real  name :  being  disappointed,  however,  in 
this,  he  confessed, — ^what  indeed  did  not  need  his  confession,— that 
the  certificate  did  not  belong  to  him,  but  that  he  carried  it 
about,  and  availed  himself  of  it,  as  long  as  he  could,  under  the 
name  ef  Thaddeus  Daniel.  But  what  diall  be  said  of  the  negli- 
gence or  corruption  of  the  consul  who  <<  sc^  and  appraoed"  a 
certificate  which  could  not  possibly  belong  to  its  bearer  ?  and  what 
shall  be  said  of  the  first  magistrate  of  a  country,  that  can  offici&Uy 
state  to  the  assembled  legislature,  that  in  such  a  case  the  citizen- 
ship of  Browne  was  prooed  ? 

The  next  name  that  o^ccurs  is  that  of  Reuben  Bishop.  He  was 
Impressed  at  Liverpool  in  1810,  and  there  was  strong  information 
given  that  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  his  discharge  was  refus^' 
ed;butin  1811  the  consul  renewed  his  application,  and,  on 
prcxluction  of  new  proof,  Bidiop  was  discharged  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1811;  yet  five  months  after,  Mr.  Madison  returns  Us 
name  to  congress  as  a  person  still  detained  in  the  British  service. 

The  fourth  case  is  that  of  John  Card,  who  produced  also  a 
collector's  certifieaief  in  which  he  was  called  John  Card  the  second 
Of  this  addition,  or  the  reason  of  it,  die  man  was  wholly  ignorant. 
Besides  his  ignorance  of  the  contents  of  his  own  document,  and 
the  meaning  of  his  own  qualification,  there  were  these  suspicious 
circumstances  belonging  to  his  case,  that  he  was  a  passenger  in  an 
Irish  packet-boat  just  arriving  at  Liverpool  from  Dublin  ;  and  his 
wife,  who  confessed  herself  to  be  bom  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  was  in 
company  with  him.  Under  these  circumstances  he  was  impressed. 
Where  then  is  Mr.  Madison's  jpro^  that  he  was  an  American 
citizen  ?   and,  if  even  he  could  prove  that,  how  would  he  prove 

'  Vide  Massachusetts  Report,  a  R^e. 
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that  tUs  was  a  man  belonging  to  an  Americanskipf  which  his  mes- 
sage states  him  to  be  ? 

The  fifth  and  last  case  with  which  I  need  tronble  my  readers  is 
that  which  I  have  before  quoted,  of  Oliver  Cromwelli  in  which 
tbepro^oE  citizenship  was  a  certificate,  dated  die  8th  of  June, 
1810,  in  New  York,  and  approved  and  re-certified  by  the  consul 
in  London  within  eight  days  after* 

If  I  were  to  go  through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Madison's  list,  I  should 
probably  find  abundance  of  similar  instances.  Those  that  I  have 
stated  were,  as  I  have  before  said,  referred  to,  not  on  account  of 
their  details  being  favorable  to  my  view  of  the  subject,  but  by  the 
mere  chance  of  weir  being  the  first  five  cases  on  the  list  to  which 
means  of  reference  could  be  obtained.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  I 
am  justified  in  saying  that  Mr.  Madison's  official  statement  is,  in 
many  instances,  shamefully  false ;  and  that  there  b  good  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  whole  is  a  most  unworthy  attempt  to  abet  fraud 
and  imposture,  to  spread  public  delusion,  and  to  continue,  by  some- 
thing worse  than  misrepresentation,  the  calamities  of  war  to  his 
own  country  and  to  ours. 

I  might  here  again  quote  the  report  of  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  show  that  the  number  of  real  Americans  impressed 
into  the  British  service  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  that  the  number 
of  British  seamen  fraudulently  protected  by  American  documents 
is  very  great ;  but  the  extracts  I  have  already  made  from  this  aUe, 
candid,  and  convincing  state-paper,  are  amply  sufficient  for  this 
part  of  my  argument. 

It  would  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  show,  as  I  thmk  I  have  done 
from  American  statements,  that  the  practical  amount  of  the  injury 
done  to  America  is  very  inconsiderable ;  and  that  Mr.  Madison,  so 
far  from  making  out  a  case  of  wroiig  to  justify  his  hostilities,  has 
hardly  furnished  matter  for  a  diplomatic  remonstrance.  But,  that 
it  may  not  be  said  that  I  put  the  question  on  narrow  grounds,  or 
keep  out  of  sight  any  information  which  I  have  the  means  of  afibrd- 
ing,  I  shall  proceed  to  show,  from  British  documents,  the  state 
of  this  case  with  reference  to  the  year  1811, — a  year  which  I  se- 
lect because  it  immediately  preceded  the  deckration  6i  war,  and 
of  course  must  furnish  us  ivitb  some  of  the  monstrous  instances  of 
grievance  which  justified  Mr.  Madison  in  having  recourse  to  that 
bloody  remedy. 

It  appears,  from  official  documents,  between  the  Ist  January 
and  SI  St  December,  the  whole  number  of  persons  impressed  or 
vohmieering  from  American  ships  at  sea,  or  inport^  was  72  :  of 
these  21  were,  for  several  causes,  immediately  after  released ;  and, 
as  they  were  not  taken  into  the  British  service,  the  alleged  places 
of  their  birth  do  not  appear. 
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28  eonfessed  themselTes  to  be  Britiak  subjectSi  and  wei^  appa« 
rently  emigrating  to  America. 

4  stated  themselves  to  be  European  neutrals,  and 

19  only  claimed  to  be  American  citizens. 

The  utmost  amount  therefore  of  the  practical  injury  to  America, 
in  the  whole  year,  was  the  detention  of  19  seamen,  ot  whom,  how- 
ever, only  two  were  taken  from  ships  at  sea. 

Of  these  19  alleged  Americans,  9  were  discharged  as  being 
Americans,  shortly  after  their  impressment.  Of  the  remaining  ten, 
5  ran  away  before  any  inquiry  was  made  as  to  them.  The  other 
5  continued  to  senre  m  his  Majesty's  ships  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war.  In  18 IS,  one  of  these  men,  George  Berry,  stated 
himself  to  be  an  American,  and  requested  to  be  treated  as  an 
American  prisoner  of  war,  which  was  granted  (on  grounds  which 
I  shall  presently  mention,)  though  he  had  no  other  proof  of  his 
American  citizenship  than  a  pass,  fit  Frenchf  signed  by  <<  S. 
Bourn  e,Consul  des  Etats  Unis  k  Amsterdam^  priant  tousofficiers 
dvils  et  militaires  de  laisser  passer  George  Berry,  citoyen  des  Etats 
allant  \  Tonningen." 

The  other  four  still  continue  in  the  British  service,  though  they 
are  serving  in  ships  from  which  other  men  have  been  discharged 
upon  their  own  reqwsitions  to  be  treated  as  American  prisoners  of 
war,  and  it  may  be  thence  fairly  inferred  that  these  four  men  are 
conscious  that  they  are  not  bona  Jide  American  citizens,  as  there 
was  nothing  to  have  prevented  dieir  adopting,  if  they  pleased,  a 
similar  course. 

Of  all  the  impressments,  then,  of  the  year  181 1,  there  is  no  sha- 
dow of  proof  that  any  American,  except  Berry,  remained  in  the 
British  service  on  the  S  1st  December  in  that  year;  and,  as  to  Berry, 
the  whole  proof  of  his  citizenship  is  the  certificate  of  a  consul  at 
Amsterdam,  which  does  not  even  menrion  his  place  of  nativity; 
nor  in  what  way  he  was,  or  was  proved  to  be,  an  American;^  but 
merely  alleges  his  citizenship  as  a  motive  for  granting  him  a  pass- 
port to  Tonningen.  It  may  therefore,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  be 
asserted,  that  considering  the  difficulty  of  discrimination  between 
Americans  and  Britons,  and  the  numerous  frauds  which  are  attempt- 
ed, the  British  impress  has  been  managed  with  fewer  mistakes  tbm 
could  have  been,  d priori j  expected;  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt,  that  for  every  American  who  may  have  been  impressed  by 
mistake,  ten  British  seamen  have  escaped  by  the  undeserved  respect 
which  has  been  paid  to  American  documents. 

It  may  be  now  proper  to  state  (as  that  statement  will  lead  to  the 
next  branch  of  this  part  of  the  subject)  why  the  British  govern- 
ment has,  since  the  American  war,  consented  to  consider  as  Ame- 
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rkauis,  persona  whonis  before^  it  detained  in  its  seirice  as  nctf  being 
Americans* 

Great  Britain  never,  I  repeat  it,  impreeted  an  American,  knoir- 
ioff  him  to  be  such  ^  and  she  never  held  in  her  service  an  American 
who  was  proved  to  be  snch,  and,  in  her  liberality,  she  admitted  the 
eottedat^  cerif/kateSf  and  the  eeHiJUd  Ksis  of  the  arewt  to  be  proof, 
where  there  were  no  contradictory  evidence;  and  it  will,  I  think, 
now  be  admitted,  that  though  we  may  perhaps  accuse  ourselves  of 
beiflg  too  lax  in  our  concessions,  America  at  least  has  no  right  to 
compbin  that  we  were  too  strict;  and  it  will  also  be  allowed,  dut, 
at  a  time  when  America  was  at  peace  with  all  the  wofld,  and  Great 
ftpttain  was  carrying  on  a  war  for  her  own  existence  and  the  inde^ 
pendence  of  Europe,  the  detention  of  seamen  suspected  to  be  Bri- 
tish subjects,  until  they  should  produce  some  proof  of  their  being 
Americans,  was  no  more  than,  perhaps  not  quite  so.  much  as,  the 
rule  of  self-preservation  required. 

.  But,  when  America  declaied  war  against  Great  Britain,  the  ease 
waa  in  a  material  degree  altered ;— the  consequence  of  any  mistake 
in  impressing,  and,  even  for  a  time,  detaining  in  our  military  service^ 
am  American,  would  have  the  effect  of  forcing  the  citizen  to  bear 
arms  against  his  native  country.  This  was  a  fisk  to  which  GnM 
Britain,  true  to  her  principles,  and  revering  the  first  duty  of  a  citi- 
sen«-his  natural  allegiance — would  not,  even  for  a  week,  expose 
any  man. 

She  therefore  consented  to  release  from  her  military  service,  and 
to  consider  as  American  prisoners  of  war,  those  who  should  claim 
this  admission.  Some  produced  documents — some  offered  assertions 
—and  some  made  oath  to  their  American  citizenship.  The  British 
government  had  not  altered  its  opinion  of  these  docwnents; — it 
knew  that  these  assertions  were  probably  untrue, — and  it  was  not 
bound  to  give  credit  to  oaths  which  there  was  reason  to  fear  would 
be  too  readily  and  loosely  taken;  but,  I  repeat  it,  the  risk  of  forcing 
a  man  to  inouc  the  crime  of  treason,  and  the  penalty  of  deadi, 
was  too  serious  to  be  put  in  a  balance  of  evidence  and  probabili- 
ties. 

It  was  besides  felt  that,  though  there  would  be  many  cases  of 
fmad,  there  would  probably  be  some  real  cases  of  American  citi- 
zenship ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  difficulty  which  %  poor  and 
illiterate  seaman  might  have  in  procuring  perfect  documents  to 
prove  his  citizenship,  it  was  very  justly  determined  that  the  ordi- 
nary strictness  of  proof  ought  not  in  such  a  case  to  be  required; 
aad  accordingly  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  seamen  were 
discharged  from  His  Majesty's  ships  on  their  allegation  tiivt  they' 
were  Americans,  and  on  oitr  admission  that  no  man  can  be  held  to 
fight  against  his  country. 
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^ere  then  we  haye  the  most  satisfactory  proof  o|  the  greatest 
amount  of  the  grievance  which  could  have  existed.  It  may,  I  think, 
be  fairly  inferred  that  all,  or  nearly  all^  the  Americans  detained  in 
the  British  service  have  taken  advantage  of  this  indulgent  policy 
of  Great  Britain  ^  and  if  every  man  of  the  800  were  really  Ameri- 
cans, it  would  not,  I  think,  bie  just  cause  of  very  serious  complaint, 
^-considering,  that  America  issues  60,000  protections  of  the  nature 
we  have  seen;  that  the  British  narional  navy  employs  H0,000  men, 
and  her  commercial  navy  200,000  \  and  that  the  natives  of  the  two 
countries  are  not  distinguishable  by  their  names,  language,  or  habits ) 
— rit  would  not,  I  say,  be  a  just  matter  of  reproach  to  the  British 
authorities,  and  still  less  an  adequate  cause  of  war,  that  800  men, 
who  had  either  no  documents  of  distinction,  or  who  produced  false 
and  forged  documents,  had  been  held  in  our  service. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  a  further  examination  of  the  facts  lels^ve 
to  these  800  men. 

In  the  first  place,  many  of  them  were  txdunteers  into  the  British 
service.  With  regard  to  these,  therefore,  there  could  exist  no  con^ 
plaint  of  forcible  impressment  and  unjust  detendon. 

In  the  second  place,  though  the  British  government  released,  ia 
the  first  instance,  all  these  claimants  from  its  miliurj  service,  ia 
consideration  of  the  great  principle  I  have  before  mentioned,  it  did 
not  think  it  would  have  been  justified  in  setting  them  at  perfect 
liberty  without  some  proof  of  their  nativity.  The  men  were  there»i 
fore  acquainted,  that  though,  on  their  aUegatiom  of  being  Ameri* 
cans,  they  should  not  be  forced  to  fight  against  America;  yet  that 
they  couki  not  be  permitted  to  go  to  America  to  fight  against  Great 
Britain  without  froqf  that  they  were  bona  Jtde  what  they  alleged 
themselves  to  be. 

The  proof  required  was  that  which  each  real  American  coold 
most  easily  procure:  not  custom-house  eertificaUs  nor  consular  prom 
tections  (the  collector  and  the  consul  could  know  nothing  of  the 
man's  birth  or  identity) ;  but  a  certificate  from  his  parents,  or  from 
any  clergyman  or  other  respectable  person,  in  America,  that  he 
knew  the  man  or  his  parents ;  or  letters  from  his  family  or  friends 
in  America,  from  which  the  man's  nativity  could  be  inferred;  in 
short,  any  diing,  that  afforded  a  fair  presumption  that  the  man  was 
really  an  American,  was  accepted  for  proof. 
,  Now  how  many  of  these  800  men  have  produced  any  such  proof? 
Only,  as  I  am  informed,  17.  The  war  has  lasted  now  nearly  two 
years;  thjc  majority  of  these  men  have  been  considered  as  American 
prisoners  for  18  months.  Here  then  ag&m  there  is  strong  reason 
to  conclude  that  all  have  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of 
proving  themselves  Americans  who  in  truth  could  do  so. 

Wim  regard  to  the  discharge  of  those  men  who  had  been  thus 
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detained  as  prisoners  of  war,  the  coarse  of  the  British  gOTemment 
has  been  guided  by  the  same  principles  of  liberality  and  public  lav 
that  obtained  in  all  its  former  proceedings  on  this  subject.  Those 
who  proved  themselves  to  be  Americans  were  exchanged  against 
Britidi  subjects,  if  they  had  voluntaribf  entered  our  service;  but  if 
thejr  had  been  by  mistake  impressed  into  our  service,  they  were 
releasedfreehf  and  without  exchange. 

The  grounds  of  this  distinction  are  obvious.  In  die  first  case, 
the  men  came  voluntarily  to  the  service  of  Great  Britain,  and  were 
voluntarily  returning  to  serve  America;  they  were  therefore  in  the 
condition  of  any  other  combatant  American  subject,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  nations,  could  only  claim  to  be  exchanged  against 
British  prisoners  who  might  be  in  a  similar  predicament:  but,  in 
the  second  case,  the  original  detention  was  wrong;  they  were  taken 
and  kept  by  force,  and  Great  Britain  had  therefore  no  right  to  avail 
itself  of  this,  its  own  wrong.  The  men  were  in  our  power,  not 
by  their  own  acts,  but  by  our  mistake,  and  were  therefore  entitled 
to  be  relieved^^tf(y  from  the  consequences  of  that  error. 

I  should  add  also,  that— -whether  discharged  or  still  detained ; 
whether  volunteers  or  impressed  men— they  receive  all  the  wages 
and  prize-money  due  to  them  for  their  services  in  His  Majesty's 
ships. 

I  have  said  that  only  17  out  of  7  or  800  have  produced  proof 
diat  entitles  them  to  dieir  release ;  but  it  should  be  also  stated 
diat  many  others  by  themselves,  and  many  more  by  the  American 
agent  for  prisoners  (lately  the  consul  here),  have  applied  for  theif 
release ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  that  has  afiorded 
ample  opportunity  of  obtaining  from  America  the  easy  proof  re- 
quired, they  still  continue  to  produce  the  old  detected  co^utibzraiui 
custom-house  cetiificateSi  with  all  their  usual  marks  of  negligence 
and  fraud. 

Why  does  this  agent,  why  do  these  men,  persist  in  putting  for- 
ward these  worthless  papers,  instead  of  some  credible  document, 
which  in  three  or  four  months  might  have  been  procured  from 
America  ?  The  reason  is,  because  the  great  majority  of  these  per- 
sons are  not,  in  fact,  Americans ;  and  mough  they  have  been  aUe 
to  buy,  for  a  couple  of  dollars,  an  official  cert^kate^  they  have  no 
parents,  no  friends,  in  America,  from  ^om  they  can  obtain  a  tes- 
timony of  American  nativity. 

This,  which  is  an  inference  every  reasonable  mind  will  draw, 
has  been  clearly  proved  in  many  individual  cases.  Several  of  the 
persons  who  had  thus  given  themselves  up  as  American  citizens, 
m  the  hope  of  being  at  once,  and  without  further  inquiry,  rdeased» 
have  since  confessed  themselves  to  be  British  subjects ;  and  there 
have  been  cases  in  which  proof  of  the  British  birth  of  the  indivi- 
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dual  has  been  acddentalljr  obtained^  hj  means  of  the  fraudulent 
attempts  which  he  was  using  to  prove  himself  an  American. 

For  example : — ^an  Irish  seaman  pretending  to  be  an  American, 
and  now  a  prisoner  at  Chatham^  lately  wrote  to  his  friends  to  beg 
that  they  would  certify  him  to  be  an  American  \  these  friends^ 
astomshed  at  his  impudence,  permitted  the  fact  to  transpire^  and 
the  soi-disant  American  is  proved  to  be  a  ijative  of  Newry,  in 
Ireland. 

IVhat  theui  I  must  now  ask|  is  the  amount  of  the  injury  done  to 
America,  compared  with  that  done  by  her  to  Great  Britain  ?  A 
feir  Americans,  certainly  not  a  thousand,  probably  not  500,  pei^^ 
haps  not  half  this  number,  at  die  end  of  a  twenty  years'  war,  are 
found  in  the  British  naty,  and  are  found  there,  only  because 
America  had  rendered  unwordiy  of  trust  and  credit  her  own  pro« 
tections  \  while,  on  the  other  hand,  20,000  of  these  same  protec-' 
fions,  forged^  prostituted,  and  sold,  have  been  distributed  to  Bri- 
tish seamen,  and  have  for  so  many  years,  and  to  so  great  an  extent, 
diminished  the  national  force  and  impaired  the  belligerent  power  of 
Great  Britain. 

Cause  of  war,  between  the  twO  countries,  I  mpst,  perhaps, 
admit  chat  diere  was;  but  it  was  a  war  to  be  declared  by  Great 
Britain  against  America,  for  having  carried  on,  under  her  legal  and 
official  forms,  a  system  of  fraudulent  and  maligt^int  hostility 
against  our  means  of  wealth  in  peace,  and  of  defence  in  war. 

But  isT  there  any  law  of  nations  or  of  nature  more  clear  than  that 
die  tdtima  roHOf  the  bloody  redress  of  war,  should  not  be  resorted 
to  except  in  cases  where  not  only  a  nation  is  injured  or  insulted, 
but  that  she  is  injured  ot  insulted  to  an  intolerable,  or,  at  least,  a 
terious  degree  ?  Are  the  lives  of  thousands,  and  the  property  and 
quiet  of  millions,  to  be  risked  by  every  little  collision  which  may 
take  pkce  between  the  individuals  belonging  to  different  nations  ? 
More  seamen  have  already  sunk  in  the  ocean  ;  more  soldiers  have 
died  in  the  field,  in  two  years  of  this  war  of  Mr.  Madison's,  than 
ever,  even  on  his  own  statements,  were  impressed  from  American 
into  British  ships.  Thousands  of  brave  men  are  dead — thousands 
have  carried  back  to  a  ^comfortless  home,  wounds,  diseases^  and 
decrepitude— thousands  languish  in  prison — because  Mr.  Madison 
pretends  that  a  few  hundred  Americans  were  detained  in  the 
British  navy,  whose  release  he  might  have  obtained,  by  merely 
furnishing  certificates  of  their  birth. 

I  admit  that  if  the  national  honor  of  America  were  infringed ; — 
if  we  claimed  a  right  to  impress  one  single  American  ;'-^fkat 
insult,  ihat  injury,  would  be  a  just  cause  of  war.  But  there  is  no 
such  case ;  we  assert  no  such  right — ^we  disclaim  it.  If  the  fact 
ever  happens^  we  say  it  is  a  mistake,  and  we  profess  ourselves 
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cead^  to  offer  the  earliest  reparatton  by  tbe  iramcjijitt  iMeiteoC 
the  individual.  The  whole  question  of  ezdusiYe  ri^t  over  her 
own  citizens  is  conceded  to  America:  the  quesdon  of  fact  oiil  y 
remains ;  is  the  individual  a  British  subject  or  not  ?  and  this  it  9k 
question  which  Mr.  Madison  thinks  is  best  discussed  by  ttaimng 
Uie  ocean  with  human  blood,  and  strewing  the  snows  of  Canadii 
with  the  bones  of  his  invading  armies. 

But  Mr.  Madison  will  say  that  the  question  is  not  merely  one  of 
^t ;  that  it  is,  whether  a  person,  who,  bom  m  England,  se^  a 
new  country  in  America,  shall  be  torn  from  the  anns  of  his 
adopted  mother,  and  forced  back  to  the  country  of  his  aimpathf  i 

To  this  I  answer,  (in  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said,  in 
my  first  pages,  on  this  subject,)  first,  that  this  question  was  never 
aUeged  as  the  cause  of  war*  It  does  not  appear  that  the  facts  oC 
such  a  case  were  ever  proved*  There  is  no  statement  9f  any  dh* 
iinct  complaint  of  a  naturalised  subject  of  America  being  impressed 
into  the  service  of  the  country  of  his  birth.  The  case  nuy  fire- 
quentiy  have  happened,  but  it  never  has  been  formaUy  stated  y  and 
I  defy  Mr.  Madison  to  cite  such  a  case  as  a  cause  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Madison  would  therefore  persuade  us  that  he  is  at  war  for 
an  abstract  principle ;  and  what  a  principle  I  One  which,  esoept 
his  own  pamphleteers  or  ministers,  no  man  ever  before  uncondi* 
tionally  advanced : — an  abstract  principle  too,  which,  if  conceded  to 
him,  would  not  better  his  case  or  remove  hb  great  grievance  $  for 
not  one  out  of  a  hundred  British  seamen  in  me  American  iservice 
are,  even  according  to  her  own  law,  duly  naturalised  in  America  ^ 
and  all  that  should  not  be  legally  naturalised  would,  even  on  fb* 
Madison's  own  principle,  be  still  liable  to  the  British  impress. 

But  this  abstract  principle,  does  it  concern  the  honor  or  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  ?  Unless  it  be  honor  to  harbour 
deserters  and  to  encourage  renegadoes,^-unless  it  be  profitabk  to 
unhinge  society  by  doctrines  of  an  ambidatofy  aUegiancef  widi 
which  a  man  may  move  from  place  to  place  whenever,  and  aa 
often  as  he  pleases,— it  concerns  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

How  then  ?  Was  Mr.  Madison  so  mad  or  so  wicked  as  to  h^sh 
the  life  of  man  on  so  worthless  an  object  ?  I  must  answer  this  by 
a  reference  to  the  first  sentences  of  this  pamphlet— he  was  not  so 
mad  or  so  wicked-^because  this  was  not  the  ground  of  his  war; 
but,  not  daring  to  avow  his  true  motives,  he  is  obliged  to  substitute 
a  pretence ;  and  it  is  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault,  Uiat  the  pretence 
is  not  more  plausible.  , 

But  it  will,  probably,  be  asked,  If  the  mjury  done  to  America  by 
the  practice  of  impressment  is  so  slight,  must  not  the  advantage  to 
Great  Britain  be  proportionably  smsdl  ?  To  this  the  answer  is  very 
easy.    That  America  being  the  ofiender^  it  does  her  no  injustice  to 
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«et  matters  r%ht»  thongli  Great  Brkain  (who  would  otherwise 
•u&r  by  the  wrong)  derires  great  advantage.    If  a  thief  attempts  • 
to  rob  m^,  I  do  him  no  wxong  by  saving  my  purse,  though  I  greatly 
benefit  myself* 

Of  the  1»558  cases  of  impressment,  stated  in  Mr.  Madison's 
message,  401  only  were  discharged ;  so  that  in  eighteen  months 
,Gseat  ^tain  would  aj^iear  to  have  preserved  1«157  of  her  seamen 
to  hei  own  service }  yet,  if  she  returned  all  the  Americans  (and 
there  certainly  were  not  401  bona  Jid£  Americans  in  the  whole 
Aumber),  the  United  States  sufiered  no  injury.  Again :  of  these 
1,558  cases,  only  S46  claimed  any  place  of  birth  or  citizenship  in 
nAmerica;  here  dien  Great  Britain  hzdy  primdjaciey  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  an  attempt  was  made  to  subtract  1,213  men  from 
her  fleet. 

But  if,  while  the  rieht  of  search  and  the  impress  were  in  force 
to  check  and  control  mis  system  of  false  certificates  and  travelling 
citiaeaship)  20,000  British  seamen  are  supposed  to  have  had  share 
of  the  fraudulent  protection,  what  would  the  consequence  be  if 
these  protections  were  conclmivef  if  thev  afforded  a  complete  answer 
^  British  inquiry — a  final  bar  to  Britisn  law  ? 

Can  it  be  doubted,  that,  in  this  case,  though  they  were  to  cost 
twenty. dpUars  each  instead  of  two,  that  tens  of  thousands  would 
be  furnished  with  them,  and  that  the  British  mercantile  navy  would 
]be  manned  by  m^disant  American  citizens,  and  that  the  British 
military  navy  would  not  be  manned  at  all?  Of  Mr.  Madison's  1,558 
caaea  (I  cannot  too  often  quote  that  excellent  Report),  only  144 
were  stated  to  be  men  impressed  out  of  American  ships ;  the  remain- 
ing 1»414  were  in  situations  and  employments  in  which  British 
seamen  might  naturally  have  been  expected  to  be. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  What  if  America  will  give  up  the  right  of 
protecting  her  seamen,  when  not  under  her  flag,  on  condition  tliat 
Great  Britain  will  consent  not  to  visit  American  ships  ? 

To  this  I  answer ;  in  the  first  place,  that  America  has  never  made 
^uch  a  proposition,  and  that  she  never  can;  she  cannot  relinquish 
the  clear  rights  of  her  subjects  because  they  happen  not  to  be  on 
>oard  an  American  ship;  and  she,  who  is  making  war  for  the  pro- 
tection of  renegadoes  against  impressment,  cannot  abandon  her 
pwn  children  to  this  grievance.  But,  secondly,  if  she  were  to  do 
so,  it  would  be  only  shifting  a  little  the  scene  of  the  injury  to  Great 
Britain.  We,  under  our  law,  never  can  impress  and  detain  an 
American,  even  though  his  own  country  should  not  claim  him* 
The  consequence  would  be,  that  the  British  seamen  would  sail  in 
American  vessels  under  the  protection  of  the  American  fla^,  and 
the  American  would  sail  in  British  vessels  under  the  protection  of 
their  national  character.    Thus  both  would  be  protected  as  before. 
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with  this  additional  injury  to  Great  Britain,  that  her  Seamen  in  this 
case  would  be  thrown  out  of  her  meiGantile  aemce  into  dbt  of 
America,  and  would  soon  become  naturalised  in  that  ocmmi^ite 
and  country. 

It  will  then,  pethapsi  be  finally  asked  me.  Is  there  no  remedy 
for  this  grievance  i  To  iii4iich  I  reply,  that,  if  Great  Britain,  Ib^ 
most  injured  party,  is  content  with  the  state  of  the  case  as  it  stands, 
America,  the  least  injured  party,  ought,  on  a  .balance  of  profit  and 
loss,  to  be  satisfied.  But,  on  die  pixt  of  Great  Britain,  I  should 
not  be  inclined  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  merely  returning  to  di6 
former  state  of  thinffs. 

Before  the  war,  the  collectors*  certificates  and  certified  litis  of  tie 
crews  were  admitted  as  sufficient  piotections.  Onei-third  of  these 
were  either  fraudulently  granted,  or,  at  least,  fraudulently  used.--* 
I  would  have  this  amended. 

Before  the  war,  America  was  in  the  constant,  and,  I  am  sonjt6 
saji  alkwed  habit  of  complaining  of  British  violence  and  injuswe; 
when,  in  fact,  she  was  unjust,  and  Britain  was  patient.—!  would 
have  this  amended* 

Before  the  war,  traitors  and  deserters  from  Great  Britain  wet^ 
received  as  welcome  friends  in  America,  without. any  other  re- 
commendation than  their  treason  and  desertion.— I  would  hav^ 
this  amended. 

Before  the  war,  and  since,  America  has  set  \xp.z  new*faagled 
system  of  public  law,  the  object  of  which  is  less  to  benefit  nei^ 
self  than  to  degrade  and  injure  Great'Britain.— I  would  have  ttais 
amended. 

In  amending  these  errors,  we  should  find  that  we  had  also  C0»» 
rected  the  grievance  of  whidi  America  complains — the  impressment 
of  her  citizens.  If  she  will  abandon  her  attempts  to  change,  in 
spite*  of  God  and  nature,  British  traitors  and  deserters  into  hoaeit 
American  citizens,  and  if  she  will  eitsure  the  prelections,  which 
her  laws  may  pve  to  her  native  subjects,  from  the  fraud  and  negli* 
gence  of  her  ovm  officers,  Great  Britain  will  engage  to  reqpect 
tiiese  documents. 

It  is  not  for  Great  Britain  to  prescribe  to  America  how  she  shall 
effect  this  purpose.'  It  is  a  subject  of  internal  legislation  with 
which  we  have  nothing  to  do  j  but,  as  I  have  stated  in  a  former  part 

^  I  think  a  satisfactory  srrangeroent  would  be  by  no  means  difficult. 
The  American  government  has  all  along  exaggerated  the  importance  of  this 
part  of  the  question.  If  there  were  no  other  ground  of  complunt,  the  oc- 
casionariinpressment  of  a  few  sailors  by  mistake,  or  for  want  of  proper  pro- 
tectionsy  or  till  inquiry  should  be  made,  would  excite  no  hostile  feeling;  and, 
T  think,  a  kind  of  certificate  of  birth  might  be  devised,  which  would  remove 
much  of  the  uncertainty ;  and,  in  case  of  a  wrongful  impressment^  a  li- 
beral compensation  should  be  provided  for  the  individuaK  ^ 
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of  tlus  papeii  whoever  measures  are  taken  that  make  it  impossible^ 
or  improbablei  that  British  seamen  should  be  on  board  American 
vessels,  the  right  of  search  would  be  used  with  proportionable  cau* 
tipiif  evenr  impressment  Jrom  an  American  ship  might  be  made  a 
subject  ot  distinct  discussion,  and  the  impressment  of  a  hona  fide 
American  citizen  should  be  amply  compensated.  But,  before  we 
can  arrive  at  any  such  state  of  affairs,  America  must  renounce  (and 
this  we  hare  a  rieht  to  demand)  her  new-fiingled  public  law;  she 
must  accede  to  the  established  code  of  civilis^  nations.  I  say  we 
have  a  right,  nay,  are  under  an  obligation,  to  demand  thi^,  as  a  preli* 
minary  step,  it  is  not  a  condition,  it  is  not  a  concession;  it  is  an 
indispensable  bans ;  for,  without  an  acknowledgment  of  public  law, 
where  shall  we  find  ground  on  which  to  erect  a  treaty  ?  where  a 
foundation  for  the  temple  of  Concord  ? 

I  think,  therefore,  that,  according  to  the  homely,  but  prudent, 
admonition  of  <<  beginning  with  the  beramins/'  not  a  syllable  of 
discussion  should  be  uttered  between  me  British  and  American 
commissioners  until  some  hope  is  afforded  of  such  discussion  comii^g 
to  an  amicable  conclusion,  by  the  admisaon  of  the  latter,  (as  the 
basis  of  all  ultedor  proceedings,)  of  the  international  law  as  it  is  at 
present  received  in  Europe,  and  particularly  of  that  part  of  it  which 
establishes  the  doctrine  of  natural  allegiance. 

I  have,  in  what  I  have  written,  abstained,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
alluding  to  anv  other  topics  of  discussion  with  America  than  those 
coonected  witn  the  subject  of  impressment;  but  I  need  hardly 
say  that  they  are  many  and  weighty ;  and  that  the  American  govern* 
ment  has  much  to  answer  for  to  Great  Britain,  to  Russia,  to  France, 
and  to  mankind,  with  regard  to  its  shameful  partiality  to  Buonaparte. 
But  these  subjects  are  not  my  business;  and  I  only  refer  to  them 
dws  generally,  lest  I  should  be  supposed  (if  these  observations 
should  obtain  any  notice)  to  admit,  uat,  though  the  question  of 
impressment  is  die  only  cause  of  oomplaunt  ^^lich  survives  to 
America,  that  it  is  the  only  point  of  discussion  on  which  Great 
Britain  \aA  a  right  to  expect  from  her  antagonist  indemnity  for  the 
pa^  and  security  for  the  future. 
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ADVERTISEMENT- 


The  Author  regrets  never  having  read  the  Treaties^  on  vhidi 
he  feeb  himseU  obliged  to  comment^  until  last  Decemberj  and 
the  moment  having  arrived  when  information  might  be  beneficial^ 
he  delivers  it  hastily,  lest  the  opportunity  should  be  lost. 

On  this  occasion,  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  Author  should  detail 
the  melancholy  accounts  he  has  lately  received  of  the  present 
decided  iucreasei  and  unrestricted  state  of  the  Slave  Trade,  or 
to  enlarge  fully  on  the  imperative  duty  of  the  allied  Sovereigns  to 
constitute  it  piracy* 

In  the  cause  of  philanthropy  the  humblest  individual  is  listened 
to  with  a  predisposed  desire  to  be  convinced ;  but,  although  the 
Author  is  ever  zealous,  watchful,  and  investigating,  he  will  not 
obtrude  hipfiself  unnecessarily ;  the  Abolition  .is  now  consigned  to 
Statesmen  \  to  aid  them  tp  its  final  accomplishment  is  the  duty  of 
every  person,  warm  in  the  causey  and  possessing  nutter  that  nught 
be  useful  \  under  this  impression,  the  Comw^nlarjr  o»  the  TVeatiet 
is  laid  before  the  Public^ 

Cirencester  Fla^e^, 
Jafu25f  1819, 
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Whek  Great  Britab,  after  a  minute  investigation,  became  $atis- 
Bed  that  the  Slave  Trade  was  unjust,  inhuman,  and  impolitic,  she  > 
abolished  it  hj  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  being  convinced  the  culti^- 
vation  of  Afnca,  and  the  civilisation  of  its  inkibitancs,  depended 
on  the  universal  abolition  of  the  sale  of  its  people,  her  executive 
government  mediated  with  every  foreign  state  engaged  in  diat 
horrible  commerce,  for  its  final  renunciation,  until  the  completion 
of  the  glorious  undertaking  has  been  nearly  effected. 

I  make  no  doubt  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afiairshias 
kbored  to.  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  nation,^e  desire  of  the. 
Prince  Regent,  and  his  own  benevolent  feelings,  in  bringing  tins 
mcstimable  work  to  perfection  j  therefore  with  real  concern  Lfeel . 
myself,  as  an  avowed  advocate  of  the  cause,  called  on  publicly  to 
state,  that  the  treaties,  lately  ratified  between  Great  Britun,  Por- 
tugal, and  Spain,  must  tend  greatly  to  augment  the  traffic  in  slaves 
and  that  the  Commission  Courts,  about  to  be  established  under 
those  treaties  for  the  detection  of  an  illicit  trade,  will  become  a 
legalised  protection  to  that  conmierce,  and  tiie  means  of  deterriiig 
any  spirit  of  enterprise  in  our  navy  for  iu  suppression. 

I  shall  commence  with  the  first  in  order  of  date.  <<  The 
Treaty  entered  into  between  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  His 
Most  Faithful  Majesty,  for  die  purpose  of  preventmg  thdr 
subjects  from  engaging  in  an  illicit  traffic  in  Slaves ;  s^ned  at 
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Londoni  on  the  28di  day  of  July,  1817/'  The  dedaied  object  of 
this  conyendon  (as  stated  in  the  preamble)  is  <<  to  emplby  effectual 
means  to  prevent  Portuguese  vessels  trading  in  slaves,  in  conformi* 
ty  with  the  laws  of  Portugal  and  the  existing  treaties,  from  suflSnr* 
ing  any  loss  or  hindrance  from  British  cruisers  \ "  at  the  same  time^ 
to  preclude  any  necessity  for  an  illicit  trade,  the  treaty  has  allowed 
a  most  extensive  range  of  the  African  coast,  on  the  east  and  west 
side,  south  of  the  equator,  in  wluch  this  nefarious  trade  may  be 
pursued  with  impunity. 

By  the  second  article  it  is  agreed>  that  ^<  the  territories  in  which 
the  traffic  in  slaves  continues  to  be  permitted  under  the  treaty 
of  the  22d  of  January,  1815,  to  the  subjects  of  His  Most  Faithful 
Idajesty,  are  the  foUowing : 

^«  1st.  The  territories  possessed  by  the  Crown  of  Portugal  upoa 
the  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  that  is  to  8ay» 
upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa^^  the  territory  lying  between  Cape 
Delgado  and  the  Bay  of  Lourenco -Marques;  and  upon  the  western 
coast,  all  that  whicn  is  situated  from  the  eighth  to  the  dghteenth 
degree  of  south  latitude. 

<^  2d.  Those  territories  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  south  of 
the  equator,  over  which  His  Most  Faithful  Majesty  has  declared 
that  he  has  retained  his  i^hts,  namely, 

'  <«  The  territories  of  B&embo  and  Cabinda,  iipon  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  from  the  5di  degree,  12  min*  to  the  8th  degree^ 
south  latitude*" 

.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  the  avidity  with  which 
His  Faithful  Majesty  seized  possessions  in  Africa,  he  does  not  even 
pause  to  connder  where  they  are  situated ;  for  Molembo  and  Cabin^ 
daare  on  the  western^  not  on  the  eastern  coast  %  and  allowmg  this 
to  have  been  a  mistake,  it  may  be  worthy  of  remaric,  that  between 
latibides  five  and  eight  south,  on  the  west  coast,  lies  die  great 
Uogdem  of  Congo,  over  which  His  Faithful  Majesty  possesses 
just  as  much  jurisdiction,  as  he  does  over  Siberia,  yet  he  assumes 
thft  right  of  plunging  its  inhabitants  into  interminable  slaveryi 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  to  the  indolence,  die  riches,  and 
the  criminal  ^dfications  of  the  inhabitants  of  BraziL  Before  I 
leaive  tins  article,  I  must  try  to  fix  the  reader's  attention  more  par- 
ricularly  on  the  q>ace  allowed  for  trade :  from  Cape  Delgado  to  the 
Bay  of  Lourencoon  the  eastern  coast,  embraces  an  extent  nearly 
twenty  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  from  Cabinda  to  Coft 
Neno  on  the  western  coast,  exceeds  thirteen  degrees  of  latitude  % 
so  tikat  by  this  treaty  we  sanction  His  Faithful  MajestVs  chum 
to  twenty  times  more  dominion  in  Africa  than  he  really  posses* 
sts)  (for  he  has  but  one  fort  on  the  eastern  and  two  on  the  western 
side,}  and  to  an^stent^f  ooaH  fieir  surpassing  diat  of  the  Bruib. 
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'  Bounded' sunbitknii  and  exttnme  hnmanity,  having  induced  His 
Faithful  Majjiflify  thus  to  contact  ^e  sphere  in  which  his  pious 
subjects  shall  exercise  this  laudable  traffic,  Great  Britain  hti 
tfaoughf  it  only  just  to  biestow  on  Urn  a  boon  of  three  hundred 
tbottsaiid  pounds  sterlings  for. relinquishing  the  trade  in  Africa^ 
north  of  the  equator,  after  having  already  nearly  desolated  its  west* 
ern  coast  II 

y  Article  5.  « The  two  Ugh  cvmtEBCting  powers,  for  the  more' 
complete  attainment  of  their  object,  namely,  the  prevendon  of  aft 
illicit  traffic  in  slaves,  on  the  part  of  their  respective  subjects,  mu-^ 
tually  consent,  that  die  ships  of  war  of  their  royal  navies,  which, 
shall  be  provided  with  special  instructions  for  this  purpose,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  may  visit  such  merchant  vessels  of  the  two 
nations,  as  may  be  suspected,  upon  reasonable  grounds^  of  having 
slaves  on  board,  acquired  by  an  illicit  traffic ;  and,  in  die  event; 
otAj  of  their  actually  finding  slaves  on  board,  may  detain  and  bring 
away  such  vessels,  in  order  that  they  may  be  brought  to  trial  be« 
fore  the  tribunals  eetablished  for  this  purpose,  as  shall  hereinafto 
be  specified. 

<(  Provided  always,  that  the  commanders  of  the  ships  of  war  of 
the  two  royal  navies  who  shall  be  employed  on  this  service,  shaA 
adhere  strictly  to  the  exact  tenor  of  the  instructions  which  they 
shall  have  received  for  thb  purpose. 

"  Ad  this  article  is  entirely  reciprocal,  the  two  high  contractin|^ 
parties  engage  mutually  to  make  good  any  losses  which  their  re-^ 
spective  subjects  may  incur  unjustly,  by  the  arbitrary  and  illegal 
detention  of^^their  vessels. 

.  «  It  being  understood  that  this  indemnity  shall  invariably  be 
heme  by  the  government  whose  cruiser  shall  have  been  guilty  of 
the  arbitrary  detention ;  provided  always,  that  the  visit  and  deten- 
tion of  shve  ships,  specified  in  this  article,  shall  only  be  ^RscSed 
by  those  British  or  Portuguese  vessels,  which  may  form  part  of  the 
two  royal  navies  j  and  by  diose  only  of  such  vessels  which  are  pro« 
vided  with  the  special  instructions  annexed  to  die  present  con* 
▼eotion.'' 

Article  6.  <<  No  Bridsh  or  Porturaese  cruiser  shall  detain  ■  any 
slave  ship,  not  having  skves  actoally  on  board  ;  and  in  order  to 
render  lawful  the  detention  of  any  ship,  whedier  British  or  Poriu- 
guese,  the  slaves  found  on  board  such  vessel,  must  hare  been 
larottriit  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  traffic ;  and  those  on' 
board  Portuguese  ships  must  have  beeft  taken  fhmi  that  p^M  of 
the  coast  of  Africa,  where  the  slave  trade  was  prohibited  by  die 
treaty  of  die  aSnd  of  January,  1815.'' 

:  Article  7.  «« All  ships  of  war  of  die  two  nadons^  which  shall 
hereafter-  be  destined  to  prevent  die  illicit  traiic  in  slaves^  shall  bo 
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famished  hy  tkeir  own  government  with  a  eopy  of  the  inttmctions 
annexed  to  the  present  conTentton^  and  which  shiill  be  considered 
as  an  integral  part  thereof. 

^<  These  instructions  shall  be  written  in  Portuguese  and  English, 
and  signed  for  the  vessels  of  each  of  the  two  powerSy  by  the  mi* 
nisters  of  their  respectiye  marine.'' 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  tendency  of  dus  treaty  has  been  to  pre*- 
vent  Great  Britain  from  restricting  the  slave  trade  (  and  to  show 
how  effectually  that  has  been  attamedi  will  require  biit  little  com-^ 
mentary* 

It  is  provided,  that  the  slave  vessek  shall  not  be  visited,  except' 
by  ships  of  the  royal  navy,  which  are  to  be  furnished  widi  instruc- 
tiojiB  for  that  special  purpose,  so  that  aU  colonial  vesselS)  letters  of 
marque,  privateers,  and  even  His  Majesty's  ships,  not  having  spe^' 
cial  instructions,  are  excluded ;  but  the  paucity  of  vessds  likely  to 
be  employed,  need  not  be  lamented,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  entire 
British  navy  stationed  on  the  Afrfcan  coast  could  not,  in  all  proba- 
bility, save  in  twelve  months  a  single  African  from  slavery;  forlrv 
this  treaty  no  vessel  can  be  detained,  that  has  not  slaves  on  board, 
purchased  for  the  express  purpose  of  traffic,  and  taken  from  a  part 
of  Africa,  on  which  the  trade  is  prohibited.  I  cannot  conceive  it 
pos^^ble  for  the  captain  of  a  Britidi  ship  of  war,  on  a  search  at  sea, 
to  establish  whether  the  slaves  so  found,  were,  or  were  not,  pur* 
chased  for  sale,  for  public  service,  or  for  private  employment;  as 
His  Faithful  Majesty  often  sends  for  shves,  and  merchants  in  the 
trade  are  generally  possessed  of  extensive  plantadons  on  vi^ch  they 
employ  slaves :  then  as  to  the  proof  that  me  slaves  have  been  taken 
from  apart  of  Africa,  to  which  the  Portuguese  are  prohibited  from 
trading  for  them,  m^  perception  is  too  limited  to  comprehend  how 
that  can.  be  ascertamed,  unless  those  on  board  the  British  vessel 
have  ocular  demonstration  -of  their  being  shipped  north  of  the 
ej^nator ;  and  when  an  embarkation  can  te  effected  in  an  hour'a 
time,  why  should  a  Portuguese  captain  be  so  in&tuated  as  to  take 
his  slaves  on  board  and  put  to  sea,  while  a  British  cruiser  was  in 
view  ?  what  probability  is  there,  that  the  Portuguese  should  trade 
widiout  the  line  of  demarcation,  when,  between  the  eastern  and 
western  boundarv  of  coast,  south  of  the  equator,  there  are  thirty- 
three  degrees  of  latitucfe,  abounding  with  human  beings  for  whom 
they  may  bwfullv  trade,  and  thirteen  degrees  of  dut  luxuriamt 
country  prescribea  for  depredation,  are  situated  precisely  oj^Kisite 
to  the  coast  of  Brazil? 

Article  8.  «  In  order  to  bring  to  adjudication  without  the' 
least  delay  and  inconvenience  the  vessels  that  may  be  detained- 
for  havm^beenenguredin  an  illicit  traffic  in  shves,  tiiere  shall 
be  esubUshed>  withm  the  space  of  a  year  from  the  exchange^ 
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of  the  ratification  of  the  present  conrention,  two  mixed  Commis- 
sionst  formed  of]  aa  equal  number  of  individttals  of  the  two 
nations^  named  for  this  purpose  by  their  respectire  Sovereigns. 

« These  Commissions  shall  reside,  one  in  the  possession  of 
His  Britannic  Majesty  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  other  in 
the  Brazils ;  these  Commissions  shall  judge  the  causes  submitted 
to  them  without  aopeal,  and  according  to  regulations  and  instruc- 
tions annexed  to  me  present  convention/' 

Lest  this  extensive  tange  of  coasti  and  these  positive  injunc- 
tions, should  not  be  sufficient  to  tranquiUise  the  alarmed  mind 
of  the  susceptible  Portuguese,  we  find  the  instructions  to  the 
commanders  of  Britidli  ships  of  war,*  and  the  regulations  for  the 
mixed  Commissions  so  decidedly  restrictive,    that  there  is   no 
chance  of  a  diminution  in  the  trade,  or  a  prospect  for  the  libera- 
tion of  a  slave  left,  to  feed  a  hope  on.    Every  clause  was  provided 
that  could  facilitate  the  slave  trade,  nodiing  was  omitted  that 
could  deter  a  commander  from  detaining  a  slave  vessel  \  nor  can 
the  leisure  of  the  Commissary  Judges  and  Commissioners  of 
arbitration  ever  be  broken  in  upon,  by  the  intrusion  of  any  case 
for  adjudication }   unless  a  crafty  Portuguese  should  inveigle  a 
commander  into  a  detention    of  his  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  from  the  British  Treasury  the  very  liberal  indemnity 
directed  to  be  adjudged  ;   yet  as  this  is  a  treatjr  between  friendly 
powers,  for  the  exprees  purpose  of  restricting  the  slave  trade, 
I  shall  be  more  circumspect;   and  that  the  exact  tendency  of 
these  instructions  and  reguhtions  may  be  immediately  perceived,  I 
shall  examine  them  in  their  order. 

Article  1.  «  Every  British  or  Portuguese  ship  of  war  shall, 
in  conformity  with  Article  5,  of  die  additional  convention  of  this 
date,  have  a  right  to  visit  the  merchant  ships  of  either  of  the  two 
powers  actually  engaged,  or  suspected  to  be  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade  %  and  should  any.  slaves  be  found  on  board  according  to 
the  tenor  o^the  6th  Article  of  the  aforesaid  additional  convention, 
and  as  to  what  regards  the  Portuguese  vessels,  should  there  be 
ground  to  suspect  that  the  said  slaves  have  been  embarked  on  a 
part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  wi^re  the  traffic  in  slaves  can  no  longer 
be  legally  carried  on,  in  consequence  of  the  stipulations  in  force 
between  the  two  high  powers  ^  in  diese  cases  alone,  the  com- 
mander of  the  said  ship  of  war  may  detain  them,  and  having 
detained  them,  he  is  to  bring  them,  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
judgment  before  that  of  the  two  mixed  Commissions  appointed 
by  the  8th  Article  of  the  additional  <:onvention  of  this  date,  which 
shall  be  the  nearest,  or  which  the  commander  of  the  capturing 
ship  shall  upon  his  own  responsibility,  diink  he  can  soonest  teac^ 
from  the  spot  where  the  slave  ship  shall  haye  been  detained. 
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.«<  Ships  on  boaid  afvUdb  QO  datts  shall  be  found  intended 
for  piiarpoees  of  traffici  shall  not  be  detained  on  any  account  or 
pretence  whatever. 

<<  Negro  servmtt  or  sailors  that  may  be  found  on  board 
Ae  said  yessek,  cannot9  in  any  case^  be  deemed  a  sufitcient  cause 
for  detention." 

[  I  have  already  shown  the  difficulty  of  proving  any  breach  of 
the  regulations  established. in  the  6ni  Article  ot  the  Treaty,  such 
as  the  slaves  on  board  being  faroi^ht  therefor  the  express  purpose  of 
traffic*  and  not  intended  for  government,  or  private  use,  and  taken 
from  a  part  of  the  coast  on  which  the  trade  is  prohibited  ;  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  log-books  of  the  Portuguese  slave 
vessels  are  expressly  made  up  to  avoid  giving  aid  to  a  legal  deten- 
tion, that  every  person  on  board  19  interested  in  escaping  front 
the  captor,  except  the  wretched  slave  who  is  ignorant  of  what 
passes,  and  incapable  of  comaranicating  information,  and  that  the 
captor  is  made  heavily  responsible  for  every  act  he  cannot  legally 
justify  ;  it  may  be  concluded,  that  a  detention  will  not  be 
often  hazardedj  and  if,  in  mercy,  it  should  be  done,  the  ineffi* 
cacy  of  carrying  the  slaves,  so  taken,  to  the  Court  establish- 
ed in  the  Brazils  for  adjudication,  shall  hereafter  be  fuUy 
expbined. 

Article  2.  <<  No  merchantman  or  slave  ship  can,  on  any  account 
or  pretence  whatever,  be  visited  or  detained  whilst  in  the  port 
or  roadsted  belonging  to  eidierof  the  two  high  contracting  Powers, 
or  within  cannon  shot  of  the  latteries  on  shore.  But  in  case 
suspicious  vessels  should  be  found  so  circumstanced,  proper 
rqiresentations  may  be  addressed  to  the  authorities  of  the 
country,  requesting  diem  to  take  effectual  measures  for  preventing 
such  abuses.'^ 

By  this  article  the  most  illicit  slave  trader  may  remain  in  safety 
in  any  port  or  roadsted,  over  which  His  Most  Faithful  Majesty 
may  choose  to  claim  a  right,  (and  we  know  dris  right  to  be  de- 
rived from  Papal  authority,  which  could  dispense  half  a  hemis- 
phere with  as  much  indiflerenoe  and  as  valid  a  title,  as  half  an 
acre)  until  it  suits  his  convenience  eidier  to  tire  out  the  watchfxil- 
ness  of  the  British  cruiser,  or  escape  from  him  through  darkness, 
or  in  a  tornado  ;  but  the  idea  of  applying  to  the  authorities  on  the 
African  coast,  and  to  request  of  those  very  persons,  who  receive 
all  their  luxuries  by  the  sale  of  their  people,  to  abrogate  the 
trade,  turn  away  the  purchasers  of  their  only  commodity,*  and 
cut  off  every  source  of  comfort  and  aggrandisement,  is  absolutely 
ludicrous  1 1 

Article  3.  <«  The  high  contracting  Powers  allow  vessels  north 
of  the  equator,   having  slaves  on  board,  to  be  seized  even  within 
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cannon  shot  of  the  shore*';  in  case  thcare  are  no  legal  anthbritiea 
to  whom  recourse  might  be  had/^  Who  is  to  determine  diat 
there  are  or  are  not  legal  authorities  to  whom  recourse  may  be 
tiad  ?  There  are  kings  and  chiefs  on  the  entire  western  coasts 
and  will  a  commander  of  a  king's  shipy  on  the  aerere  responsibility 
affixed  by  this  treaty  to  improper  detentioni  determine,  against 
the  application  of  die  Portuguese  captain  to  the  local  authority 
of  the  King  of  Dahomy,  King  TOm,  Mungo  Catty,  John  Pier6e» 
or  of  fifty  other  chieftains,  eqi^dly  respectable,  that  such  authority 
diall  not  be  considered  legal  i 

Article  4.  «<  No  Portuguese  slaYe  ship  shall,  on  any  pretence 
whatever,  be  detamed,  wluch  shall  be  found  any  where  neat 
the  land  or  on  the  high  seas  south  of  the  equator,  unless  after 
a  chase  that  shall  hare  been  commenced  north  of  the 
equator/' 

This  can  only  be  intended  as  a  protection  to  illicit  shve  trading, 
because  legitimate  slave  ships  could  not  be  detsdned  with  impunity, 
and  no  one  will  venture,  under  the  present  stipulated  indemnity, 
to  detain  any  vessel,  in  the  slightest  degree  doubtful  (  even  if 
the  Portuguese  intended  to  assert  that  south  of  the  equator, 
their  vessek  must  of  course  be  correctly  commanded  and  manned, 
and  their  passports  and  ship-papers  all  conformable  to  regulation, 
and  the  number  of  slaves  according  to  specification,  still  the 
article  would  be  inexcusable,  in  presuming  to  eive  themselves  a 
right  to  slave  trade  in  every,  part  of  Africa,  south  of  the  equator  ; 
even  their  exorbitant  claim  does  not  extend  to  the  entire  of  the 
coast,  south  of  the  equator ;  if  it  had,  their  defining  the  limits 
Qf  the  coast  within  which  they  were  allowed  to  trade,  was 
superfluous. 

Article  5*  <<  Portuguese  ves^ls  furnished  with  a  regular  pas^ 
port,  having  slaves  on  board,  shipped  at  those  parts  of  the  coast  ot 
Africa  whene  the  trade  is  permitted  to  Portuguese  subjects,  and 
which  shall  afterwards  be  found  north  of  the  equator,  shall 
not  be  detained  by  the  ships  of  war  of  the  two  nations,  though 
furnished  with  'the  present  instructions,  provided  the  same  cah 
account  for  their  course,  either  in  conformity  with  the  practice 
of  the  Portuguese  navigation,  by  steering  some  degrees  to  the 
nctfthward,  in  search  o£{m  winds,  or  for  other  legitimate  causes, 
such  aa^die  dangers  of  the  sea  duly  proved ;  or  lastly,  in  the  case 
of  their  passports  proving  that  they  were  bound  for  a  Portuguese 
port  not  within  the  continent  of  Africa.  Provided  always  that 
with  regard  to  all  slave  ships  detained  to  the  north  of  the  equator, 
the  proof  of  the  legality  of  the  voyage  is  to  be  furnished  by  the 
vessel  so  detained*  On  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to  slave  ships 
detained  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  in  conformity  with  the 
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fidpulations  of  the  preceding  axtide,  die  pfodf  of  the  illegality  of 
the  Tojajge  is  to  be  exhibited  by  the  capton 

<<  It  18  in  like  manner  stipolatedi  that  the  number  of  slaves 
found  on  board  a  slare  ship  by  the  cruisers,  even  should  the 
number  not  agree  with  that  contained  in  their  passport,  shall  not 
be  a  sufficient  reason  to  justify  the  detention  of  the  ship ;  but 
the  captain  and  the  proprietor  shall  be  denounced  in  the  Porta* 
guese  tribimals  in  the  Brazils,  in  order  to  their  being  punished 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  country/' 

The  meaning  of  this  article  I  suppose  to  be,  that  when  a  British 
ship  finds  a  Portuguese  slave  tnuler  north  of  the  equator,  the 
dMumanders  are  to  meet  and  argue  the  point  at  sea ;  and  on  the 
Portuguese  declaring  it  was  a  tornado  or  a  pirate  drove  him  from 
his  course,  or  that  he  was  going  into  die  bite  of  Benin  to  lode 
for  a  trade  mndj  then  if  the  British  captain  will  not  be  convinced 
bjT  such  natural  casualties  and  legitimate  causes,  (according  to  the 
dignified  mode  of  determination  on  a  division  of  opinion  in.  the 
mixed  Commission  Courts)  I  conclude  the  commanders  are  to 
draw  lots  for  the  mate,  the  carpenter,  or  cook  of  one  of  the  ships 
to  be  the  arbitrator,  and  thus  gravely  decide  the  question  of  legal 
detention  or  no  detention  ! ! 

Article  6«  <<  Allows  the  Portuguese  to  carry  slaves  in  'ships  of 
foreign  constructions. 

Anicle  7.  ^  Directs  that  no  slave  ships  shall  be  searched  by  anv 
person  holding  a  rank>  inferior  to  a  lieutenant  in  the  British 
navy," 

This  is  elevating  slave  traders  to  a  rank  I  never  expected ;  though 
I  have  known  a  lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy  of  Portugal  to  com- 
mand a  slave  ship,  I  never  supposed  that  a  master  or  midshipman 
in  the  royal  navy  of  England,  would  be  considered  unwonny  to 
discharge  the  duty  of  examining  the  papers  of  a  slave  ship.  If 
from  sickness,  accident,  or  opposition,  the  lieutenants  should 
perish,  the  voyage  must  terminate;  besides,  an  entire  class  of  ves- 
sels in  our  navy  best  adapted  for  such  service,  must  be  excluded, 
because  they  are  not  allowed  a  lieutenant^  except  as  a  commander. 

Article  8.  «  The  ships  of  war  which  may  deuin  the  slave  ships,  • 
in  pursuance  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  present  instructioDS, 
shall  leave  on  board  all  the  cargo  of  negroes  untouched,  as  well 
as  the  captain  and  a  part  at  least  of  the  cre^  of  the  abofe-men- 
rioned  slave  ship :  the  captain  shall  draw  up  in  writing  an  authen- 
tic declaration,  which  shall  exhibit  the  state  in  which  he  found  die 
detained  ship,  and  the  changes  which  may  have  taken  place  in  it: 
he  shall  deliver  to  the  captain  of  the  slave  ship,  a  signed  certificate 
of  the  papers  seized  on  board  the  said  vessel,  as  well  as  of  the 
number  of  slaves  found  on  board  at  the  moment  of  detention."' 
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Persons  accustomed  to  boarding  shre  ships  know,    that  until 
after  a  search  perhaps  of  many  days,  the  papers  most  material  for 
condemnation'  may  not  be  found,  and  to  leave  the  captain  on  board 
would  defeat  the  discovery  of  their  concealment ;  besides  the  cap- 
tain is  most  conversant  with  the  slaves,  perhaps  he  may  have  some 
knowledge  of  their  langua^^  and  would  probably  insinuate   that 
the  English  were  determined  to  sell  them  in  the  West  Indies,  or 
intended  to  eat  them  at  the  first  port  they  came  to ;  and  after  unlock- 
ing the  fetters  and  distributing  arras,  induce  them  to  murder  the 
captors :  such  things  have  been  done  to  my  knowledge,  and  may 
be  done  again :  to  conclude  that  one  search  for  papers  in  a  slave 
ship  would  be  sufficient,  every  one  acquainted  with  such    ships 
must  know  to  be  absurd  }  and  to  leave  die  captain  on  board  with 
the  negroes,  would  be  truly  dangerous  to  the  captors. 

I  need  not  recapitulate  the  positive  restrictions  against  detain- 
ing Portuguese  slave  ships  south  of  the  equator,  or  enumerate  the 
frivolous  pretences  by  which  they  may  be  saved  from  detention 
when  north  of  the  equator ;  why  should  we  not  d-^tain  a  vessel 
going  for  slaves  to  a  prohibited  port  ?  why  are  we  opegWd  to  watt 
undl  they  are  actually  on  board  ?  do  all  these  iuliibtrions  and 
subterfuges  show  an  honest  determination  to  prevent  an  illicit 
trade? 

There  appears  to  me  but  one  situation  in  which  a  Portuguese 
slave  trader  can  be  safely  detained  by  a  British  ship  of  war,  pur- 
posely sent  with  instructions  for  such  detention ;  and  that  solitary 
instance  b,  where  the  commander  of  the  British  ship  can  observe 
a  Portuguese  captain  taking  on  board  his  cargo  of  slaves  ftom  a 
prohibited  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  that  after  having  so 
obtained  his  cargo^  he  shall  sail  from  the  coast  in  view  of  the 
British  commander:  now  unless  the  reader  can  imagine. the  com- 
*    Qi^der  of  the  Portuguese  slave-  ship  to  be  absolutely  infatuated, 
he  will  not  believe  it  probable,  and  scarcely  think  it  possible,  that  the 
trader  would  conduct  himself  i|i  this  preposterous  manner ;  yet  un- 
less he  did  so  in  every  pardcular,  his  vessel. could  not  be  detained 
under  the  articles  and   instructions  of  this  treaty,  either  north  or 
south  of  the  equator,  ^th  safety  to  the  captor.     My  entire  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  treaty,  and  I  conceive  it  completely  se- 
cures to  the  Portuguese  an  undisturbed  and  permanent  possession 
of  the  slave  trade  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  nothing  more,  ex« 
cept  the  useless  and  enormous  expense  it  may  attach  to  England. 

The  treaty  was  formed  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
an  illicit  trade  in  slaves,  and  the  mode  of  efRfCting  diis  salutary 
object,  is  by  allowing  such  a  prodigious  range  of  coast  for  the  traffic, 
that  the  most  ravenous  slave  trader  must  be  satiated  with  the  le- 
gitimate trade  he  is*  suffer^  to  enjoy;  but  should  a  Portuguese 
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unaccountably  stray  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  and  there  com- 
mit prdubited  acts,  so  manv  modes  of  erasion  v^  allowed,  and 
such  heavy  responsiUlity  laid  on  the  captor,, that  I  do  not  simpoie 
a  condemnation  can  ever  take  place,  particularly  as  no  detenttoo  is 
suffered  south  of  the  equator  except  after  a  chase  from  the  nordi. 
The  pretence  to  diminish,  becomes  the  means  of  increasing  the 
trade* 

Before  I  enter  particularly  into  the  r^ulations  for  the  mixed 
Conunissipn  Courts  to  be  established  under  this  treaty,  it  becomes 
joecessary  to  state  that  I  have  been  informed  they  are  to  be  station- 
ed at  Sierra  Leone  for  Great  Britain,  at  Bahia  for  Portugal,  at  the 
Havanna  for  Spaiq,  and  at  Surinam  for  Holland. 

Article  1.  <<  The  mixed  Commissions  to  be  established  by  die 
additional  convention  of  this  date,  upon  the  coast  of  Afriai  and  in 
the  Brazils,  are  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  legality  of  the  deten- 
tion of  such  slave  vessels  as  the  cruisers  of  bo£  nations  shall  de- 
tain, in  pursuance  of  this  same  convention,  for  carrying  on  an  illicit 
commerce  in  daves. 

<<  The  abC^^  mentioned  Commissions  shall  judge,  inritfaout  ap- 
peal, according  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  die  treaty  of  the  23d  of 
January  1815,  and  of  the  additional  convention  to  the  said  treaty, 
signed  at  London  on  this  28th  day  of  July  1817. 

<<  The  Commissioners  shaU  give  sentence  as  summarily  as  poesaJe, 
and  they  are  required  to  decide  (as  far  as  they  shall  nnd  it  practi- 
cable) within  the  space  of  twenty  days,  to  be  dated  from  that  on 
which  every  detained  vessel  shall  have  been  brought  into  the  port 
where  they  shall  reside  ^  1st.  Upon  the  legality  of  the  capture,  2nd. 
In  the  case  in  which  the  captured  vessel  ahaU  have  been  liberated, 
as  to.  the  indemnification  which  she  is  to  receive. 

«  And  it  is  hereby  provided,  that  in  all  cases  the  final  sentence 
shall  not  be  delayed  on  account  of  the  absence  of  witnesses,  or  for 
want  of  other  proofs,  beyond  the  period  of  two  months ;  except 
upon  the  application  of  any  of  the  parties  interested,  when,  upon 
their  giving  satisfactory  security  to  charge  themselves  with  the  ex- 
pense and  risks  of  the  delay,  the  Commissioners  may,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, grant  an  additional  delay  not  exceeding  four  months*" 

Thus  this  summary  tribunal  may  be  obliged  to  decide  in  a  few 
days  without  wimesses  or  proof,  whether  several  thousands  of 
luiman  beings  shall  be  liborated  or  plui^ed  into  interminable 
slavery,  and  also  whether  very  heavy  expense  shall  or  shall  not 
be  thrown  on  Great  Britaiki  by  the  detention  of  a  ship  full  of  slaves. 
I  must  again  remark,  that  the  real  papers  and  log-bodes  of  such 
vessels  are  difficult  to  be  produced  ^  diat  there  might  be  a  necessi- 
ty to  examine  the  correctness  of  those  delivered  up,  at  the  office 
from  whence  they  were  supposed  to  issue  i  that  it  is  perfectly  well 
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JoiQiiviit  the  master,  $vpetC9rgPf  mate»  &c^  of  such  vess^k  do  not 
ttgacd  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  what  answers  they  make  to  the 
intenogatories  ;  that,  to  prevent  detection  from  the  inconsistency  of 
their  testinK>nyi  they  agree  before  any  search  can  take  place,  on  a 
£sibricated  account  of  their  voyage,  as  they  are  particularly  inter- 
estgdf  from  a  portion  of  the  cargo  generally  belonging  to  them- 
selves ;  and  that  the  slaves  (frqm  neimer  speaking  English  or  Por- 
tuguese,}  could  not  assbt  in  eliciting  the  truth  until  interpreters 
were  procured :  it  is  evident  therefore  that  under  such  circum- 
stances much  time  and  deliberation  might  be  required,  and  that  by 
die  precipitation  directed^  justice  must  often  be  defeated,  and  heavy 
expense  entailed,  from  which  there  is  to  be  no  appeal ;  though 
from  the  complicated  difficulty  of  coming  at  the  truth,  the  power 
of  appeal  is  most  requisite.  As  few  persons  are  minutely  conver- 
sant with  this  subject,  the  extensive  defects  of  this  treaty  cannot 
be  apparent  to  many. 

Article  2.  <>  The  two  high  contracting  powers  shall  each  of 
them  name  a  commissary  judge  and  a  commissioner  of  arbitration, 
who  are  authorised  feo  hear  and  decide  without  appeal,  all  cases 
of  capture  of  slave  vessels,  which,  in  pursuance  of  tlie  stipulation 
al  the  convention  of  this  date,  may  be  laid  before  them. 

<K  There  shall  be  attached  to  each  Commission  a  secretary  or 
registrar,  who  shall  register  all  its  acts ;  and  the  judges,  arbitra- 
tors, secretaries  or  registrars,  are  all  to  be  sworn  to  judge  or  act 
fairly  and  faithfuUy,  and  to  have  no  preference  for  captors  or 
claimants  in  their  decisione. 

Article  S.  <<  The  Commissary  Judges  of  the  two  nations  shall 
first  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  papers  of  the  vessel,  and 
to  receive  the  depositions  on  oath  of  the  captain  and  of  two  or 
three  at  least  of  the  principal  individuals  on  board  of  the  detained 
vessel,  as  well  as  the  oath  of  the  captor,  should  it  appear  necessary, 
in  order  to  pronounce  on  the  condemnation  or  liberation  of  tlie 
vessel ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  two  Commissary  Judges  not  agree- 
ing as  to  the  sentence  they  ought  to  pronounce,  Aey  shall  draw  by 
lot  the  name  of  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  arbitration,  who  shall 
consider  the  documents  of  the  process,  consult  with  the  Commis- 
sary Judges,  and  final  sentence  shall  be  pronounced  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  majority. 

Article  4.  ^  As  often  as  the  cargo  of  slaves  found  on  board  of 
a  Portuguese  slave  ship  shall  have  been  embarked  on  any  point 
whatever  of  the  coast  of  Africa  where  the  slave  trade  continues 
lawfnl  to  the  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Portugal,  such  slave  ship  shall 
not  be  detained  on  the  pretence  that  the  slaves  have  been  brought 
originally  by  land  from  any  other  part  whatever  of  the  continent." 

Hgte  is  in  open  acknowledgment  in  this  treaty,  that  the  Fortu* 
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guese  may  purchase  the  natives  of  Afiica  for  slavery,  Qiou^  they 
do  not  belong  to  the  dominions  claimed  by  Portugal  on  that  conti- 
nent ;  thus  Africa  must  continue  agitated  in  eveiy  (firection,  to 
administer  to  the  criminal  propensity  of  Portugal  auone :  an  article 
is  not  established  contraband  or  legitimate  by  the  port  from  which 
it  is  shipped,  but  by  the  country  from  which  it  is  produced :  a  Ger- 
man is  not  changea  into  a  Frenchman,  because  he  comes  by  Calais 
to  England,  yet  this  new  principle  is  upheld  to  ensure  a  certain 
supply  for  the  slave  trade,  and  that  too  by  a  nation  that  declares 
^  the  trade  to  be  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  natural  justice.*'' 

The  Asbantees  and  Bontokoos  have  lately  contended  for  domi- 
nion ;  above  three  hundred  thousand  men  were  engaged  \  the  king 
of  the  Ashantees  was  killed,  and  his  subjects  subdued  :  the  long  of 
the  Bontokoos,  if  instructed,  could  quickly  send  twenty  thousand 
captives  to  Concobella,  and  down  the  Congo  to  be  sold  for  slaves, 
at  a  pound  a  head ;  which  would  produce  to  the  Portuguese  in  their 
own  market,  at  least  two  millions  of  pounds  British. 

It  must  be  obvious,  that  any  nation  sufiered  to  carry  on  the 
slave  trade  from  any  one  port  in  Africa,  wdl  agitate  nearly  the 
entire  of  that  extensive  continent,  the  miserable  inhabitants  of 
which  will  be  driven  into  slavery  from  every  extremity.  Eke  swine 
to  a  market ;  while  war,  rapine  and  murder,  which  Great  Britain 
has  long  since  deprecated  and  denounced,  must  continue  to  be 
generated  to  supply  the  traffic. 

It  is  the  prodigious  profit  that  induces  this  trade  to  be  so  perd- 
naciously  adhered  to,  <^  it  is  the  cause  that  makes  the  calamity  of 
such  long  life  *,"  and  yet  under  this  treaty  Great  Britain  has  sanc- 
tioned a  monopoly  of  the  trade  to  Portugal  (after  Spain  shall  have 
relinquished  it  in  May  1820);  and  without  any  specific  period  b^ 
ing  stated  for  its  termination,  she  is  suiiered  to  indulge  the  vicious 
propensity  of  her  subjects  by  a  commerce  which,  confessedly,  de- 
grades human  nature,  disdains  every  moral  obligation,  and  violates 
die  positive  commandments  of  God. 

Article  6.  «  As  soon  as  sentence  shall  be  passed,  the  detained 
vessel,  if  liberated,  shall  be  restored  to  the  proprietors,  who  may 
claim  a  valuation  of  the  damages;  the  captor  himself,  or  in  his  de- ' 
fault,  his  government,  shall  be  responsible  for  the  damages  award- 
ed." 

What  commander  in  the  British  navy,  however  enthusiasdc  in 
the  cause  of  humanity,  will  run  the  hazard  of  subjecting  himself 
to  such  a  responsibility  ? 

Article  7.  *^  In  case  of  die  condemnation  of  a  vessel  for  an 
unlawful  voyage,  she  shall  be  declared  lawful  prize,  and  sold  for  the 
profit  of  the  two  governments^  and  tlie  slaves  that  may.^be  on 
board  as  objects  of  commerce^  shall  receive  from  the  mixed  Comp 
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mmion  a  certificate  of  emancipadon,  and  shall  be  delivered  over 
to  the  government  on  whose  territory  the  Commission  which 
shall  have  so  judged  them  shall  be  established,  to  be  employed  as 
servants  or  free  laborers.  Each  of  the  two  governments  binds  it- 
self to  guarantee  the  liberty  of  such  portion  of  these  individuals  as 
shall  be  respectively  consigned  to  it/' 

From  this  article  it  is  determined  that  the  captor  shall  not  be* 
nefit,  though  he  may  be  ruined ;  for  in  case  of  condemnation,  the 
vessds  and  cargoes  are  to  be  publicly  sold  for  the  joint  benefit  of 
the  two  contracting  powers,  without  any  advantage  to  the  cap- 
tors :  we  did  hope  that  reward  for  the  liberation  of  slaves  would 
be  held  out,  but  nnd  only  threatened  punishment  for  the  attempt. 

Unlikely  as  it  may  be  to  occur,  I  shall  suppose  a  case  of  cap- 
ture and  condemnation  ;  the  commander  of  a  British  cruiser  hav<« 
ing  written  instructions  to  detain  illicit  slave  traders,  is  informed 
that  a  Portuguese  vessel  is  uking  in  a  cargo  of  slaves  at  Calabar ; 
on  approaching* that  river,  he  perceives  the  vessel  with  slaves  just 
put  to  sea,  he  chases  her  across  the  equator,  comes  up  with,  de* 
tains,  and  carries  her  with  (let  us  suppose)  four  hundred  negroes, 
into  Bahia,  being  the  nearest  port  for  adjudication ;  the  Commis* 
sary  Judges  condemn  her  tor  having  taken  her  cargo  of  slaves, 
from  that  part  of  Africa  forbidden  by  treaty,  as  being  north  of  the 
equator ;  the  slaves  receive  their  certificate  of  emancipation  (as 
directed),  which  they  cannot  read  nor  understand,  nor  enforce;  they 
are  delivered  over  to  the  Brazil  government  to  be  employed  as  ser* 
vants  or  free  laborers }  as  to  employing  them  as  free  laborers,  it 
is  absurd  to  suppose  the  government  would  turn  out  four  hundred, 
negroes  emancipated  from  slavery  by  law,  amongst  their  enslaved 
iiegro  population,  unless  they  were  determined  to  generate  insur* 
recdon,  and  to  promulgate  that  die  law  of  God,  of  nature,  and  of 
man,  declared  mem  free,  while  the  arbitrary  will  of  their  tyranni<-^ 
cal masters  denounced  them  slaves  :  it  is  evident,  the  policy  of  that 
government  would  not  sufier  them  to  inoculate  such  a  community^ 
with  principles  of  liberty  \  therefore  to  imagine  the  emancipated 
slaves  would  be  employed  as  free  laborers  in  Bahia,^  is  out  of  the 
question ;  we  must  suppose  them  to  be  employed  as  servants  to  die 
government,  which  would  be  a  great  convenience,  as  it  would 
save  His  Faithful  Majesty  trouble,  time,  and  expense  in  sending 
for  slaves;  and  alt)iough  «  the  government  binds  itse;lf  to  guaran- 
tee the  liberty  of.  such  pordon  of  diese  individuals  as  shall  be  re- 
specdvely  consigned  to  it,*'  vet  it  would  be  chimerical  to  fancy  the 
negroes  so  liberated  would  oe  treated  in  any  respect  diflTerent  froixv 
their  odier  slaves,  as  a  distinction  would  divulge  the  secret  of 
emancipadon  :  who  in.  fact  could  determine  how  they  would  be 
treated  by  the  govf;mment|  or  after  delivery  select  the  persons  so 
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liberated)  or  enfonre  their  freedom  if  discorered  in  shvery  f  Kow 
then,  after  imagining  a  case  for  detention,  and  a  liberation  in  conse- 
quence of  an  illicit  trade,  would  not  this  tribunal  for  emandpatioil 
at  Bahia  be  an  absolute  mockery  P  can  the  treaty  be  considered  to  have 
any  tendency  but  <<  to  prevent  Portuguese  slave  tr&ders  from  suffer- 
ing any  loss  or  hindrance  in  the  slave  trade  from  British  crttiseit,** 
to  defeat  every  attempt  at  civilising  Africa,  to  load  Englahd  wiih 
expense,  and  openly  to  insult  the  benevolent  feelings  of  this  nation, 
which  has  so  generously  struggled  to  relieve  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tants of  that  ill-fated  continent  ? 

The  8th  Article  is  particularly  wordiy  of  attention,  as  it  shows 
what  care  has  been  taken  of  the  slave  trader  vrfio  may  be  detained^ 
and  after  trial  liberated. 

<(  The  Commission  shall  award  to  the  claimant  or  claimants,  or 
his  or  their  lawful  attomev  or  attomies  for  his  or  thei^  use,  a  just 
and  c<miplete  indemnification,  1st.  for  all  costs  of  suit,  and  for  aD 
losses  and  damages  which  the  claimant  or  claimants  may  hs^e  ac- 
tually sustained  by  such  capture  and  detention  $  that  is  to  say,  in 
case  of  total  loss,  the  claimant  or  claimants  shall  be  indemnined ; 
1st.  for  the  ship,  her  tackle,  apparel  and  stores—- 2d.  for  all  fiteight 
due  and  payable — 3d.  for  the  value  of  the  cargo  of  mercl]^- 
dise,  if  any — 4<th.  for  the  slaves  on  board  at  the  time  of  detention, 
according  to  the  computed  value  of  such  slaves  at  the  place  of  des- 
tination, deducting  therefrom  the  usual  fair  average  mortality  for 
the  unexpired  period  of  the  regular  vopge,  deductitig  also  for  M 
charges  and  expenses  payable  upon  the  «ile  of  audi  cargoes  inclu- 
ding comihission  of  sale'  when  payable  at  such  port— and  5th.  for 
all  other  regular  charges  in  such  cases  of  total  loss,  and  in  all  other 
cases  not  6f  total  loss,  the  claimant  or  <:laimants  be  indemnified—^ 
1st.  for  all  special  damages  and  expenses  occasi(»ied  to  the  diipby 
the  detention,  and  for  loss  of  freight  when  doe  or  payable-**9d« 
demurrage  when  due  according  to  the  schedule  annexed  to  die 
present  article— 9d.  a  daily  allowance  for  the  subsistence  of  dav^ 
of  one  shilling  a  day  for  each  person,  without  distinction  of  sex  or 
age,  for  so  many  days  as  it  shall  appear  to  the  Commission  diat  the 
voyage  has  been  or  may  be  delayed  by  reason  cf  such  detention  %  as 
likewise — ^h.  for  any  deterioration  of  cargo  or  shvei-— 5th.  for 
any  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  cargo  of  slaves^  proceeding  from 
an  increased  mortality  beyond  the  average  amount  of  the  voy^ige, 
or  from  sickness  occasioned  by  det^^ti  :*  this  valtte  to  he  ascer- 
tained by  their  computed  ptice  at  the  place  of  destinadon,  as  in  the 
above  case  of  total  loss — 6th.  an  aUowaniCe  of  five  pSrtr  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  ptvdUue  and  tnttintiemmce  of 
cargo,  for  the  period  of  delay  occasioned  by  the  detention  ^and  7th, 
for  all  premium  of  insurance  on  additional  tisks. 
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«  The  cbiuant  or  daimants  shall  likewise  be  entitled  to  inteiest 
at  tlie  latt  of  £▼»  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  sum  awarded,  until 
paid  by  the  gofemment  to  which  the  capturing  ship  belongs :  the 
whole  amount  of  such  indemnifications  being  calculated  in  the 
money  of  the  country  to  which  the  captured  ship  belongs,  and  to 
be  liquidated  at  exchange  current  at  the  time  of  award,  excepting 
the  sum  for  the  subsistence  of  slaTUS,  which  rikall  be  paid  at  par, 
as  above  stipulated/* 

As  it  can  be  proved  that  there  are  no  British  ships  in  the  slare 
trade,  diis  article  and  every  article  must  evidently  be  intended  for 
the  protection  of  the  Portuguese^  The  treaty  holds  an  appearance 
of  reciprocal  benefit,  while  it  secures  trade  to  Portugal  and  onlj 
expense  to  Great  Britain.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  Britisn 
commander  who  would  attempt  to  detsdn  a  Portuguese  ship,  under 
the  responsibility  and  indemiuty  now  attending  sudi  detention;  but 
I  do  bdieve  there  is  not  a  Portuguese  who  would  not  wish  to  be 
detuned  on  the  chance  of  his  obtaining  the  indemnity  specified  by 
this  article.  No  one  can  doubt  that  our  principal  object  must  be^ 
the  exclusion  of  the  Portuguese  from  the  slave  trade,  yet  this  treaty 
gives  them  an  undisturbed  possession,  a  super-abundant  market 
wishout  competition,  and  an  extended  «de  with  augmented,  value> 
while  the  miseries  of  Africa  are  increased^  and  every  attempt  to 
promote  her  civilisation  defeated. 

I  shall  proceed  to  the  treaty  next  in  order,  entered  into  «  between 
His  Britannic  Majesty  and  His  Catholic  Majesty,  for  preventing 
dieir  subjects  from  engaging  in  any  illicit  traffic  m  slaves;  signed 
the  S7th  of  September,  1S17/' 

Hiis  treaty  with  Spain  is  so  Mmihur  to  that  widi  Portugal,  that  I 
shall  have  little  novelty  to  remark  on;  the  articles,  the  instructions^ 
and  the  regulations,  being  tiie  same;  my  former  observations  on 
^  the  protection  they  ofiered  to  slare  trading,  and  the  inutility  of  the 
'  Ceimmssion  Courts,  being  equally  appKcable  to  both :  however  some 
ooMolfttion  ttuMt  be  derived  from  tiie  first  article  ^—<<  His  Majesty 
enga^  tiiat  the  sbve  trade  shall  be  abolished  throughout  the  entire 
dominioas  <rf  Spain^  on  the  SOth  day  of  Mayy  1830,  and  that  from 
and  after  that  period  it  shall  not  be  hwful  for  any  of  the  subjects 
of  the  Crown  of  Spun  to  purchase  slaves^  or  to  carry  on  the  slave 
trade  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  on  any  pretext  or  in  any 
numner  whatever;  provided  however  that  a  term  of  five  months^ 
firoBi  die  date  of  theSOtii  of  Mav,  lS80,8hallbe  aUowed  for  complet'-^ 
i^  the  voyages  of  ressels  which  ahall  have  cleared  out  previously 
to  <iie  80th  of  May,  1830/' 

Thb  is  to  be  apphuded,  but  the  treaty  does  not  specif y  that 
slaves  of  any  description^  under  any  flags,  or  possessed  by  the  sub- 
jects of  any  nation  whateveri  «hatt  not  be  penmtted  to  land  in  any 
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part  of  the  domkiioiis  of  Spalii)  and  if  hndcd,  tfatt  they  diaD  be 
eonsideied  liable  to  €oiifi8cation»  emancipated  from  slaveryy  and  as 
fully  entitled  to  the  protection  of  die  laws  of  Spain,  as  any  subject 
of  His  Catholic  Majesty;  whereas  Neapolitana, Hamburghers,  Sec. 
&c.  might  land  slaves,  and,  as  has  bec^  afaready  shown,  while  any 
nation  can  take  slaves  from  any  part  of  Africa,  and  land  diem  is 
any  territory  on  earth  with  impunity,  Africa  cannot  be  tranquil; 
even  after  ul  nations  were  excluded  from  the  draffic,  while  a  trader 
could  make  a  hundred  pounds,  for  an  article  that  had  cost  lum  only 
two  pounds,  there  must  be  such  a  temptation  ta  smugghng,  diat 
every  possible  restricdou,  coercion^  and  watchfubess  should  be 
constanUy  employed* 

Article  2.  «  After  the  radficadon  of  the  present  treaty,  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Spain  to  pufw 
chase  slaves^  or  to  carry  on  the  slave  trade  on  any  part  of  die  coast 
of  Africa  north  of  the  equator,  upon  any  pretext  or  in  any  manner 
whatever;  but  six  months  are  to  be  allowed  for  vessels  that  havtt 
cleared  out  from  Spanish  ports  previously  to  complete  thrir  voy* 
ages.'* 

Spain  does  not  afiect  to  claim  any  territory  on  either  the  east  or 
west  coast  of  Africa,  yet  for  diis  condescension,  Great  Britam 
agrees,  by  the  third  ardcle  «  to  pay  to  such  person  as  his  Cadiolic 
Majesty  may  appoint  on  die  20th  of  February,  1818,  four  hundred 
diousand  pounds  sterling." 

I  cannot  avoid  noticing  that  although  each  vessel  is  allowed  to 
carry  only  five  slaves  to  every  two  ton,  yet,  if  there  are  twice  as 
many  crammed  on  board,  the  vessel  cannot  be  detained  for  it,  but 
a  complaint  may  be  made  to  the  government  to  whieh  the  vessel 
belongs;  we  may  easily  judge  of  the  efiect  of  such: a  complaint^ 
from  the  acute  sensibility  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  have  alwavs 
shown  to  the  sufierings  of  those  uimappy  Africans,  who  have  fall- 
en into  their  power,  but  from  the  protection  these  govemmentB 
have  afforded  to  their  subjects  engaged  in  the  traflk,  redress  m«st 
be  hopeless* 

Havanna»  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  being  the  place  in  which  the 
king  <rf  Spain  has  determined  to  establish  his  Commission  CoQit» 
for  the  trial  of  vessels  detained  for  illicit  slave  .tfadiug,  I  should 
observe  on  its  unhealthiness,  were  it  not  universally  acknowledged : 
but  there  are  other  objections  to  the  selection  of  this  place  infinitely 
more  seijous.  The  reasons  I  haveoflfered  to  estsblish  the  inmos- 
sibility  of  liberating  a  cargo  of  slaves  in  Bahia,  and  employing  then 
as  free  laborers,  will  hold  more  forcibly  with  respect  tathe  Havanna, 
where  the  garrison,  the.  flzitten^  and  the  slaves,  constitute  the  po- 
pulation: diere  can  be  no  hesiutioa  in  pronouncing  that  slaves 
OMild  not  be  liberated  and  sufiered  to  enjoy  perfect  liberty  in  a 
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colmiy  90  circumstanced;  ereii  one  loige  cargo  of  alaves  emaiicq[iat> 
ed  by  law,  would  certainly  produce  msurrectioB»  and  pvobably 
occasion  the  death  of  thousands,  therefore,  as  they  cannot  be  allow* 
ed  to  become  free,  and  subsist  by  their  Yolontary  labor,  they  must 
be  servants,  the  governor  could  not  employ  th«n  all  as  servantsi 
they  must  be  distributed  amongst  the  planters  as  such,  the  planters 
could  not  make  any  distinction  between  those  so  assigned  to  them, 
and  their  slaves,  because  it  would  produce  enquiry^  disckise  tho 
cause,  and  generate  discontent;  the  government  naturally  would 
not  bestow  thousands  of  slaves  on  the  planters,  widiout  compensa- 
tion; the  process  would  be  nothing  more,  thaui  a  cargo  of  slaves 
liberated,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  government,  instead  of 
sold,  without  this  form  of  liberation,  for  the  profit  of  the 


The  Spanish  or  Portuguese  «  governments  bindins  themselves 
to  guarantee  the  liberty  of  such  portion  of  these  individuals,  as  shall 
be  respectively  consigned  to  it,''  is  absolutely  nugatory?  r  iKvery 
person  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  governments  and  popula- 
tion of  Bahia,  and  the  Havanna,  must  know.it  to  be  impossible  to 
carry  such  a  guarantee  into  e£fect:  how  those  high  contracdng 
powers  could  descend  to  practise  this  delusion  on.tfae  British  govern- 
ment is  not  easilv  to  be.  accounted  for,  but  assuretHyit  was  inezcn^ 
saUy  culpable;  nad  there. been  any  good  faith  m  tnis.obligadon,  a 
very  difierent  place  must -have  been  chosen,  for  the  scat  of  their 
tribunals,  and  some  plan  devised,  that  would  havie  shown  an  intenp 
tion  to  restore  the  unfortunate  creatures  that  might  be  liberated,  to 
a  little  comfort;  at  least,  after  the.  subjects  of  those  powers  had 
been  convinced  (by  the  determination  of  tribunals:  of  .their  own 
construction,)  that  they  had  illegally  torn  those  Africans  from  their 
country,  their  home,  weir  relations  and  friends ;  the  government 
was  bound  to  give  these  human  beings  freedom  and  protection, 
and  in  compassion  should  have  aaisigned  at  least  a  small  portion  of 
land  and  a  year's  subsbtence  to  each ;  but  the  imposition  obtruded 
on  the  British  minister  is  evident.  In  vain  may  we  look  for  jus- 
tice or  kindness  to  Africans,  from  Spaniards  or  Portuguese ;  we 
have  interested  the  greatest  monarchs  of  Europe  in  her  cause,  and 
with  their  co-operation  can  carry  the  civilisation  and  freedom  of 
Africa  into  efiiect,  while  consistency  and  principle  renders  it  impsff- 
ative« 

If  there  ever  was  a  prospect  of  the  liberation  of  a  ungle.  cas|p> 
of  Africans,  by  the.  decision  of  the  Commission  Courts  at  Bahia, 
and  atthe  Havamia^  still  I  should  pronounce  that  British  *  cruisers 
acting  under  these  ;treaties9  wcrald  be  employed  in  plundeni^  the 
traders  of  their  purchased,  slaves,  to  procure  them  for  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  governments)  without  puidias^  under  the  pretence 
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q£  libemtiQQ :  I  cannot  suppose  the   British    gorenunent  ymUr 
mllow  audi  a  subtile  anomaly  to  continue. 

Gteat  caie  has  been  taken  to  give  those  treaties  an  appeaiaoee 
of  fairness^  and  that  reciprocal  adrantages  should  arise  firom  the 
restrictions  and  compensations,  but  these  high  contracting  powers 
have  completely  forgotten,  that»  although  the  poor  African  is  not 
of  such  very  h^h  consideration  as  they  are,  yet  he  is  certainly  the 
most  interested  party  concerned  ;  the  active  benevolence  of  GreoA 
Britain  is  acknowledged  ^  she  lus  abolished  her  slave  tnde»  and 
is  the  avowed  friend  of  Africa  i  she  has  made  many  exertions  to 
promote  her  civilisation,  and  has  expended  millions  of  pounds  in 
the  hope  of  administering  to  her  happiness  and  impvovemeot  $ 
therefore  I  confidently  trust  that  on  ^is  occasion  she  vrill  not 
entirely  desert  her,  but  insist^  that  the  governments  of  Portugal 
and  Spain  shall  establish  a  situation  in  wmch  the  captured  negroes, 
after  emancipation,  may  be  comfortably  placed,  vrith  similar 
benefits  and  protection  aecured  to  them,  as  they  would  enjoy  if 
liberated  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  also  that  an  officer  £rom  each 
government,  shall  axmually  be  sent  to  inspect  their  oonditioo  and 
treatment  at  the  difierent  settlements  allotted  far  their  reccptkm  ^ 
by  such  regulatiosiB  die  Afirican  mi^  receive  some  benefit,  and 
not  be  completely  sacrificed  to  diphmatic  complaisance  and  oourtty 
etiquette  :  the  treaties  positively  afibrd  every  advantage  in  Hade  to 
Foftugai  and  Spain,  and  induce  heavy  expense  to  Great  Britain, 
y^^  dimiBiahiiig   tbe  ealamitia  of  Africa  ia  the  alighteat 

i  shril  now  proceed  to  **  the  treaty  ratified  between  his  Britannic 
Majesty  and  the  Sling  of  the  Netherlands,  for  preventing  their 
subjects  ftom  engaging  in  any  traffic  in  shves ;  signed  at  the 
Hague,  May  4th,  1S18. '' 

Article  1.  <<  The  King  of  the  Netherlands  engq;es  that 
vritUn  eight  months  from  the  ratification  of  die  treaty,  or  sooner^ 
if  pousible^  to  prohibit  all  his  subjects,  in  the  most  eiectml 
maamer,  and  espedally  by  penal  Isrws  the  molt  formal,  from 
taking  any  port  whatever  in  the  stave  trade.  " 

I  have  no  heritarion  in  saying,  that  I  believe  the  King  of  die 
Netfaerhndf  sincere  in  his  desire  to  abolish  the  slave  tme,  and 
muit  lament  diat  the  treaties  widi  Portugal  and  Spain  weoe 
rigned  before  the  treaty  with  Holland,  as  they  became  precedents 
mm  wfaaeh  be  could  notconsiotendv  deviate,  theiefoie  occasioned 
umitor  instructions  to  be  given  to  the  commanders  of  his  shipa  of 
wttr,  sent  to  detect  slave  traden,  and  simihHr  regulations  for  the 
Commissioners  app<nnosd  for  the  adjudicatkMi  of  vessels  under 
die-9«bdi  fl^^  detained  for  having  skvies  on  boaML*-Mad  not 
tfieie  etegdes  |m  iMifiedt  I  am  comriimd  die  tresrty  w(* 
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for  an  aboKtiitiKi  of  the  sikve  trade  would  hate  been  mote  ttdntary 
to  Africa ;  but  as  it  is  now  settled,  litde  remains  for  me  to  add 
to  the  remarks  already  made  on  the  oAer  treaties.  I  cannot 
comprehend  why  Great  Britain  has  been  the  only  power  allowed 
to  visit  and  detain  illicit  slave  traders  of  all  nations  ;  why  a  reci- 
procal right  of  visitation  and  detention  should  not  have  been 
granted  to  the  royal  navy  of  SpaiU)  Portugal,  and  Holland,  as 
niUy  as  to  that  of  England  i  the  greater  the  number,  and  the 
more  extensively  distributed  the  guard  ships  were  allowed  to  be, 
the  more  e£Bcacious  we  may  conclude,  the  efibrts  at  detention 
would  become,  and  'after  the  expiration  of  the  period  allowed  to 
Spanish  subjects  for  carrying  on  the  trade,  the  Spaniards  might 
prove  the  most  efficient  in  die  deMttion  of  slave  traders,  from 
a  knowledge'  of  their  illicit  practices,  prohibited  places,  and 
evasions  for  •escape )  besides  the  interest  Spain  would  have  in 
procuring  die  slaves  for  herself  under  this  new  doctrine  of 
fiberation,  would  induce  alertness  ;  but  all  aid  is  denied,  and  lfa6 
English,  who  are  most  ignorant  of  these  subterfuges,  and  most 
open  to  imposition,  are  the  ofUy  persons  entrusted  with  the  power 
of  visiting  and  detainbg  the  ships  of  every  nation ;  surely  dm 
does  not  prove  much  sincerity  in  the  pvofessioas  of  diese  powers  ' 
to  abolish  or  diminish  the  slave  trade,  to  detect  and  punish 
illicit  traders,  or  to  liberate  die  Africans  illegally  enslaved  I ! 

The  King  of  die  Netherlands  has  agreed  to  estaUidi  hU 
Commission  Court  at  Surinam,  for  die  adjudication  of  audi 
vessels,  navigated  under  his  flag,  or  belonging  to  any  of  his  subjeet^ 
as  may  be  detained  with  slaves :  now  if  there  is  one  spot  on 
earth  more  deleterious  than  Sierra  Leone,  it  isdiis  colony  (  thoU^ 
the  Commission  Courts  may  be  inefficacious,  the  Commissary 
Judges  should  not  be  doomed  to  a  premature  death  1  beodea  it 
must  be  considered  that  die  white  inhabitants  of  Surinam  hoLm 
been,  on  various  occasions,  neariy  destroyed,  by  difievent  itssuned* 
tions  amongst  die  riave«,  and  that  there  is  even  imw  a  repuUiom 
set  dement  of  mnawoiy  slaves,  in  the  Ismtnesses  and  moimtaina  of 
that  most  unhealtfav  setdement :  if  then  a  oaig«  of  slaves  should 
be  emancipated  by  the  Commission  Court,  about  to  be  ^subUshed 
there,  with  what  safety  to  the  colony  could  the  negroes  be  sent  tan 
shore  as  free  laborers  ?  U  it  n6t  evident  that  audi  a  step  woidd 
'  add  so  much  fuel  to  die  fire  of  kisuivection  already  kindled,  apiead 
the  conflagratiofi,  inricate  die  c^es  now  residing  ^uiedy  with  their 
masters,  induce  them  to  join  die  inaufgwits,  and  most  probabfy 
produce  a  fterii  specimen  M  die  kenid  ct«eldes  ferpeoaled  at 
St.  Domingo. 

As  the  principal  objett  for  estaMiiliiiig  dMSse  ocwst9  cannot  be 
carried  into  effect^  manfifyikf  bberadon  of  th^iHsgaily  umteM 
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Afncan,  the  formation  of  them  is  futik,  the  regulatums  nugatorj^ 
and  the  expense  superfluous;  nor  should  the  good  iatendons  of 
Holland  be  rewafded,  by  uselessly  endangering  the  safety  of  one 
of  her  most  raluable  possessions.  I  trust  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands Will  reflect  on  die  threatened  mischief t  and  as  I  believe  his 
Majesty  to  be  determinedi  as  far  as  his'  power  extends,  no  longer  to 
8u£ier  his  subjects  to  entaQ  slavery  on  th^  wretched  Africans^  I  fer- 
vently hope,  that  the  necessity,  for  establishing  any  tribunal  of  this 
sort,  will  be  done  away,  before  a  Dutch  ship  with  slaves  for  adju- 
dicatidn  can  be  brought  into  Surinam. 

Great  Britain  having  selected  Sierra  Leone.as  the  place  in  wluch 
her  mixed  Commission  Court  shall  be  established,  it  of  course  be- 
comes the  residence  of  the  convention  of  these  diplomatic  justici- 
aries, and  fortunately  in  that  colony  the  captured  negroes,  if  any 
should  ever  be  emancipated  under  those  treaties,  can  be  settled  as 
free  laborers,  and  their  liberty  guaranteed;  but  to  place  the  British, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch  Commissary  Judges,  the  arbitra- 
tors from  these  govemmepts,  and  their  registrars,  secretaries,  ckiksy 
and  necessary  establishment  of  Eurcmean  servants,  in  a  colony^ 
where  it  is  allowed  that  one-third  of  the  white  inhalMtants  die 
annuaDy,  appears  unaccountable;  besides  the  difl&cultyofbriagii^ 
vessek  to  ^t  port  for  adjudication  is  acknontrledged.  Sir  James 
Teo  in  his  report  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Admiralty, 
which  was  laid  before  Parliament,  has  exphuned  it  fully ;  every 
naval  officer  that  has  been  stationed  on  the  western  coast  for  sk 
months,  could  more  clearly  explain  the  cause  than  I  can ;  it  depends 
on  winds  and  currents,  which  is  part  of  the  learning  of  their 
profession,  not  of  mine ;  however  I  have  known  several  vesseb 
lull  of  slaves  captured  on  the  coast  near  the  equator,  to  contmue 
beating  about  for  three  months  before  they  could  reach  the  port 
of  Sierra  Leone  for  adjudication  ;  and  in  consequence  of  being  so 
detained  at  sea,  numbers  of  the  slaves  perished  through  want,  and 
many  that  did  arrive  had  scarcely  power  to  crawl  from  the  beach 
to  the  hoq>ital  %  yet  those  vessels  were  navigated  with  the  usual 
ability  of  our  naval  officers.  I  mention  these  circumstances  more 
particularly,  because  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the 
miserable  African,  that  he  should  be  liberated  (if  liberation  can 
be  eflfected  by  these  treaties)  in  our  colonies  ;  therefore  it  is  of 
peculiar  interest  to  select  a  place,  to  which  ready  access  on  de- 
tention can  be  had,  but  there  are  very  few  parts  of  the  Atlantic 
on  which  it  is  probable  that  slave  vessels  may  be  detained,  that 
Bahia,  Surinam,  or  die  Havanna,  could  not  oe  arrived  at  sooner 
than  Sierra  Leone,  which  alone  would  render  that  colony  extremely 
ineligible  :  Really  the  whole  arrangement  appears  so  mconsistent 
ifith  the  proteased  intentiony  that  I  scarcely  think  it  possible  our 
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•  goremment  seriously  intend  to  carry  these  treaties  widi  thdr 
instructions  and  regulations  into  execution.  A  salary  of  three 
thousand  a  year  is  allowed  for  the  judge,  with  half  salary  on 
retirement,  and  fifteen  hundred  a  year  to  a  registrar,  (which  is 
equal  to  the  highest  salary  allowed  (ox  judges  in  our  other  colonies) 
yet  eentlemen  are  selected  to  fill  the  judicial  stations,  who  are 
neither  civilians  nor  common-law  lawyers,  though  they  are  to 
preside  and  to  decide,  with  the  judges  and  arbitrators,  cnosen  by 
three  highly  considered  governments,  on  the  liberty  of  thousands, 
and  on  compensation  wmch'  may  amount  to  millions  of  pounds. 

As  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  department,  has 
been  engaged  in  discharging  a  very  important  duty  on  the  con- 
tinent, an  inadvertent  arrangement  may  have  been  made ;  how  I 
trust  more  consideration  will  be  given  to  those  treaties,  for  I  agaun 
repeat  that  no  one  possible  advantage  can  arise  to  Africa  from 
these  courts  ;  that  the  instructions  are  only  calculated  to  free  the 
slave  trader  from  detention  and  loss,  and  that  a  very  heavy 
expense  must  unnecessarily  be  thrown  on  Great  Britain*  The 
treaties  profess  to  restrain,  correct,  and  punish  criminal  con* 
duct,  yet  how  unlike  the  principles  and  -practice  of  our  criminal 
law,  or  in  fact  any  coercive  code  1 

I  ihall  not  notice  the  Conmiission  Court  established  in  London; 
it  does  not  afiect  abolition  as  much  as  finance,  but  shall  leave  it 
for  those  more  conversant  with  that  subject,  to  balance  its  utility 
and  expense. 

The  separate  article  of  the  Portuguese  treaty,  signed  at  London 
on  the  1 1th  of  September,  1817,  is  the  only  part  now  left  forme  to 
comment  on,  and  I  must  declare  that  its  obscure  construction  is 
only  surpassed  by  its  mischievous  tendency. 

SEPARATE  ARTICLE. 

<<  As  soon  as  the  total  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  for  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Crown  of  Portugal,  shall  have  taken  place,  the  two 
nigh  contracting  parries  hereby  agree  by  common  consent,  to  -adapt 
to  that  state  of  circumstances,  the  stipulations  of  the  additional  con- 
vention, concluded  at  London  the  28th  of  July  last,  but  in  default 
of  these  alterations,  the  additional  convention  of  that  date  shall  re-; 
main  in  full  force  until  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years,  from  the 
day  on  which  the  general  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  sh^iU  so  take 
place  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  government.'* 

I  suppose  the  meaning  of  mis  article  to  be,  that  if  a  total  aboli- 
tion should  take  pbce,  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  adapt 
to  that  change  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  July,  1817,  but  in 
default  of  such  adaptation,  the  stipulation  shaH  remain  in  full 
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force  for  fifteen  years^  f rpm  the  day  on  which  the  general  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  shall  take  place.  This  article  begins  widi  giving 
us  some  hope  that  the  Portuguese  would  totally  abolish  the  shre 
trade>  but  as  we  have  been  fed  on  this  hope  for  nine  years*  and  as 
a  million  of  Africans  hav^  suffered  slavery  or  death*  or  both*  from 
the  expectation  not  having  been  carried  into  effect*  I  ask*  if  Great 
Britain  is  not  called  on  now  to  demand  its  realisation  ?  Has  she  not 
pledged  herself  at  the  altar  of  benevolence  to  protect  the  African, 
mA  to  annihilate  this  execrable  barrier  to  his  civilisation  ?  that 

J  ledge  must  not  evaporate  in  incense  to  atrocity  I  her  national 
onor*  the  precepts  of  her  religion,  her  respect  for  moral  obligation* 
and  her  declaration  as  to  the  ii^ustice*  inhumanity*  and  imp<£cy  of 
the  trade,  compel  her  to  enforce  an  universal  abolition  ;  and  the 
elevated  situation  she  holds  among  the  nations  of  the  civilised 
world,  has  established  it  her  imperative  duty  to  lead  the  way  in 
terminating  this  unprincipled  degiadation  of  the  human  spedes. 

In  the  Portuguese  treaty  ratified  in  February,  1310*  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal "  aasure$  us*  that  he  is  convinced  of  the  injus- 
tice and  impolicy  of  the  slave  trade*  and  of  the  disadvantages  which 
arise  from  introducing  such  a  factitious  population  into  his  South 
American  dominions,  and  has  resolved  to  co-operate  with  His  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  by  adc^ting  the  nK>$t  efficacious  means  for  bringii^ 
about  an  abolition  qi  the  slave  tvade  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
dominions/' 

The  treaty  signed  22d  of  January  1815,  contains  abo  the  £6L- 
lowing  strong  protestations. 

<^  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Re* 
gent  of  Portugal*  equally  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  accelfi* 
rate  the  moment  when  the  blessings  ti  peaceful  industry  and  an  in- 
nocent commerce  may  be  encouraged  throughout  this  extensive 
portion  of  the  continent  of  Africa^  by  its  being  delivered  from  the 
evils  of  the  slave  trade/'  The  treaty  then  proceeds  to  prohibit 
the  subjects  of  Portugal  from  tradmg  for  slaves,  north  of  the  equa* 
tor*  wmch  I  need  not  copy. 

Here  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  evils  of  die  slaive  trade*  that 
it  prevents  the  blessings  of  peacefiil  industry  and  innocent  coon 
merce  from  being  extended  over  any  portion  of  Africa  where  it  is 
carried  on }  and  m  another  clause  it  is  staled,  <<  That  the  hi^  con* 
tracting  parties  reserve  to  th«!ttselveS|by  the  same  instrument,  and 
engage  to  determine  by  a  separate  treaty*  the  period  at  vrfuch  the 
trade  in  slaves  shall  universally  cease  and  be  prohibited  throu^iout 
the  entire  donvinions  of  Portugal  /'  And  in  the  treaty  of  July, 
1817*  <<  Hb  Faithful  Majesty  declares,  that  he  has  reserved  to  him* 
self,  in  concert  with  Hi$  Britannic  Majesty*  to  fix  the  time  when 
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the  trade  in  daves  shaU  cease  e&tiiely^  and  be  prohibited  in  hb  do- 
minions^" yet  we  find  this  very  treaty  of  July,  1817,  extending 
the  Portuguese  traffic  in  slares,  protecting  her  slave  traders,  and 
binding  Great  Britain  to  remunerate  them  for  any  detention  or  loss 
that  may  occur,  and  that  also  to  be'estimated,  not  according  to  the 
actual  loss,  but  according  to  the  speculative  profit  they  cotud  have 
gained  in  die  market,  to  which  they  might  have  carried  the  slaves ; 
and  lastly  in  the  separate  article  it  is  stated,  that  if  a  total  abdition 
takes  place,  an  adaptation  of  the  stipulations  in  the  treaty  may  be 
made,  and  if  not,  they  are  to  remain  for  fifteen  years  after  that,  as 
now  established. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Great  Britain  prevented  the  Portuguesie 
slave  trade  from  being  annihilafied,  when  she  prevented  France  from 
possessing  Portugal  $  that  by  conveying  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  to 
the  Brazils,  she  prevented  tnat  kingdom  from  revolution ;  and  if  re* 
vdution  had  taken  place,  it  is  probable  that  slavery  would  have  been 
abolished  in  that  part  of  South  America,  as  completely  as  it  has 
been  in  the  revolt^  provinces  of  Spain ;  Great  Britain  having  thus 
protracted  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  Portugal  agrees  with 
her  as  to  the  diabolical  system  of  the  traffic  and  the  disadvantages 
of  such  a  factitious  population  to  her  Brazil  dominions,  confesses 
that  the  slave  trade  «  [urevents  peaceful  industry  and  innocent  com- 
OKTce,''  and  promises  that  a  total  abolition  shall  be  established 
throughout  all  her  dominions ;  she  promises  this  over  and  over  a- 
gain :  she  receives  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  British  money 
to  relinquish  her  claim  to  trade  for  slaves  on  the  African  coast, 
north  of  the  equator,  over  which  she  possessed  neither  right  nor 
junsdicrion  i  alter  which  she  enters  into  another  treaty,  which  faci- 
litates her  slave  trade,  insures  inordinate  profit  to  her  slave  traders, 
and  then  stipulates  that  its  conditions  may  continue  for  fifteen  years, 
even  after  a  total  abolition  shall  take  place }  so  that  in  defiance  of 
every  benevolent  declaration  of  its  inhumanity,  every  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  injustice,  every  confession  of  its  impolicy,  and  the  most 
sacred  promise  of  royalty  tor  its  anmhilatioo,  Portugal  will  not  fix 
a  time  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  trade ;  and  though  it  should  be 
abolished,  by  this  separate  arride  she  is  to  retain  the  benefit  of  the 
treaty  of  July,  1817,  under  which  she  may  carry  slaves  for  government 
use,  or  the  planters  may  send  for  slaves  for  private  employment :  in 
short,  (to  my  comprehensbn)  tlieie  is  no  restriction  of  the  trade,  * 
even  after  abolition,  but  for  traffic,  that  is,  shves  are  not  to  be  pur- 
chased to  be  sold  again,  and  the  proof  of  that  is  thrown  on  the  cap- 
tor. 

The  impossibility  of  establishing,  by  the  officers  and  papers  of 
a  slave  Wft  the  destination  of  me  slaves,  is  obvious;  therefore, 
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should  a  testel  be  detained^  the  mixed  Commisuon  Court  will 
probablj  discharge  her,  with  an  award  of  the  liberal*  indeBnnificatioti 
directed  by  treaty,  and  this  reward  of  perfidy,  the  British  Treasurj 
must  ultimately  oestow  I 

Thus  Portugal,  by  professions  and  promises,  may  contimie  amass- 
ing riches  from  the  misery  of  Africa,  and  from  the  credulity  of 
England,  without  termination.  As  she  is  the  only  nation  that 
can  purchase  slaves  after  May  1820/  she  may  obtain  them  at  her 
own  price ;  and  from  being  tne  only  nation  allowed  to  sell  dieni^ 
any  price  niay  be  procured  she. pleases  to  demand :  such  is  the  re- 
sult of  faithlessness  and  cruel  pertinacity.  Portugal  possesses 
about  2,500  miles  of  coast  in  BrazU,  and  she  claims  2,500  miles  of 
coast  in  similar  latitudes  in  Africa ;  shall  Grfeat  Britain,  after  all  her 
professions  and  expenditure,  now  sufierher  to  transfer  all  die 
vigor  and  strength  of  Africa  into  the  Brazil  territory,  and  leave 
only  the  dregs  of  a  population  to  generate  fresh  victmis  for  rapa* 
city! 

The  facts  which  I  published  last  year  in  my  Vieu>  of  the  increase 
ed  Slave  Trade^  were  scarcely  credible  \  but  the  accounts  I  have 
lately  received  are  still  more  deplorable.  1  laid  before  the  public, 
proof  to  establish  that  the  trade  had  increased  more  than  double 
since  1807  when  it  was  abolished  by  England ;  but  now  I  have 
statements  from  Cuba,  that  ten  thousand  slaves  have  been  brought 
into  that  island  in  a  week,  (our  newspapers  say  twelve  thousand) 
and  my  correspondents  in  Africa,  and  commercial  friends  from  that 
coast,  have  assured  me  the  Portuguese  Slave  Trade  has  greatly  in- 
creased since  1817,  that  the  sea  is  almost  covered  with  vessels  fall 
of  slaves,  and  that  the  trade  is  perfectly  uninterrupted :  at  Wash- 
ington, the  returns  from  the  custom-house  at  the  Havanna  have 
b^  published,  and  the  number  of  slaves  landed  at  that  one  port 
in  a  day  amount  to  1,637,  the  date  of  the  arrivals  and  the  names  of 
the  vessels  carrying  them  are  ^ven  minutely :  is  it  not  most  unac- 
countable that  this  devastation  is  permitted?  That  a  hundred 
thousand  brethren  made  in  the  perfection  of  Gkxl's  image,  and  en- 
dowed with  reason,  should  be  annually  debased  into  slaves,  torn 
from  every  happiness  in  life,  and  left  without  a  consolation  but  in 
death)  and  all  this  continued  after  the  whole  civiUsed  world 
have  declared  their  abhorrence  of  this  traffic  in  human  beings 
The  promise  of  the  delinquent  may  be  nugatory,  but  a  pledge 
from  the  combined  alliance  to  arrest  the  delinquency  is  too  sacred 
for  delusion  !  I 

If  a  white  man  is  caught  in  Africa  by  the  natives,  he  is  enslaved, 
and  we  consider  this  a  certain  mark  qf  their  barbarous  condition, 
but  when  a  black  man  is  found  at  the  Havanna  or  in  the  Brazils 
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and  sold  to  zhrtrjf  we  are  told  he  is  anegrobrute»  fitonly  to 
be  a  slavey  and  that  the  blacks  are  used  as  suchby  all  civilised 
nations :  when  the  Africans  carry  from  the  coasts  of  Sicilv  and 
Italy  the  white  inhabitants  and  sell  them  to  slavery,  the  depredators 
are  denominated  pirates,  and  if  seized  punished  as  such  \  but  if 
a  Spaniard  or  a  Portuguese  carries  from  the  coast  of  Africa  the 
black  inhabitants  and  sells  them  to  slavery,  it  is  considered  a  le^ 
gitimate  trade,  in  which  if  any  person  presumes  to  interrupt  bim^ 
the  interloper  shall,  by  an  august  mixed  tribunal  of  judges  and 
arbitrators  of  different  civilised  nations,  be  punished  with  heavy 
damages;  the  crime  of  piracy  is  defined  by  the  law  of  nationi^ 
but  I  never  heard  of  any  law,  which  directed  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  perpetrator,  to  be  regulated  by  his  color  ;  and  that  if  white 
and  black  men  should  be  seized  committing  the  same  depredations, 
the  black  shall  suffer  death,  and  the  white  receive  profuse  com^ 
pensation  for  being  detained  for  trial.  I  have  already  shown  in  my 
public  letter  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  (printed  Feb.  1815)  th^t  the  slave 
trader  violates  the  law  of  God,  of  nature,  and  nations,  and  that 
it  is  the  violation  of  those  laws  that  constitutes  the  crime  of  piracy^ 
why  then  should  not  the  sovereigns  of  the  civilised  world  declare 
stave  trading  piracy  ?  while  the  infidel  corsair  shall  be  punished 
by  law,  should  the  Christian  pirate  be  licensed  by  treaty !  !  I 

I  have  no  doubt  the  sovereigns  of  the  Holy  Alliance  are  willing 
to  constitute  slave-traders  pirates ;  they  « only  require  Great 
Britain,  the  benevolent  advocate  of  abolition,  to  lead  the  way  i 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  have  shown  themselves  adverse  to 
slavery,  and  have  emancipated  hundreds  of  thousands  in  their 
own  dominions ;  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  France,  Spain, 
Sardinia,  with  North  and  South  America  having  abolished  the  slave 
trade  themselves,  it  must  be  their  wish,  as  well  as  their  interest, 
that  other  nations  should  do  the  same  ;  Portugal  alone  resists  the 
claims  in  favor  of  Africa,  though  she  acknowledges  the  justice 
and  humanity  of  them,  and  the  impolicy  of  carrying  the  Africans 
to  Brazil :  if  she  will  then  be  so  obstinately  and  confessedly 
unjust,  I  assert  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  civilised  world  to 
combine  and  compel  her  to  relinquish  the  trade,  and  if  I  err,  I  err 
with  high  authority  ;  for  Vattel  says  in  his  Preliminary  Discourse, 
<<The  object  of  the  great  society  established  by  nature  between 
all  nations,  is  the  interchange  of  mutual  assistance  for  their 
improvement,  and  the  first  general  law  that  we  discover  in  the 
very  object  of  the  society  of  nations  is,  that  each  individual  nation 
is  bound  to  contribute  every  thing  in  her  power,  to  the  happiness 
and  perfection  of  all  tlie  others."  Does  not  Portugal  prevent 
Africa  from  obtaining  this  desired  perfection  at  which  other 
nations  have  arrived  ?  does  she  not  deprive  her  inhabitants  ^  of  the 
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hltifiingft  of  peace  and  of  innocent  conuneite  ^  Does  she  not 
destroy  their  happint9$  bj  dragging  them  to  slaTery  and  subjecting 
tfaem^o  e^erv  misery  tne  most  obdurate  master  may  dioose  to 
inflict  ?  And  has  not  the  King  of  Portugal  thrown  aside  die 
mantle  of  his  infaliibtUty,  and  from  his  declaration  in  this  treaty, 
acknowledged  the  principle,  by  the  violation  of  which,  he  has 
«staUished  his  own  error  ?  therefore  is  it  not  an  abandonment 
of  the  Sovereigns'  duty  if  they  do  not  interfere  and  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  so  calamitous  an  evil  ? 

This  load  of  euilt  is  muntained  on  the  principle  ^  That  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  independent  nations  ought  not  to  be  encroach- 
ed on,  therefore  Portugal  should  not  be  compelled  to  abolish 
the  slave  trade ;"  no  position  could  palliate  the  enormities  atten- 
dant on  the  traffic,  or  sufler  its  continuation ;  but  on  diis  very 
principle  is  not  Portugal  unjustifiaUe  in  destroying  the  natural 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Africans  who  are  independent  ?  And  is 
not  Great  Britain  bound  bv  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  (as 
above  stated)  to  afibrd  Afnca  « assistance  for  her  improvement, 
and  to  contribute  every  thing  in  her  power  to  promote  her  happi- 
ness and  perfection  ?*'  Vattel,  in  writing  on  the  Duty  of  Nations 
i(b.  ii.  c.  1.)  also  lays  it  down,  that  «No  one  nation  should 
hinder  another  from  attaining  the  end  of  civil  society^  or  render 
her  incapable  oi  attaining  it ;  which  general  principle  forbids 
nations  to  practise  any  evil  manoeuvres  tending  to  create  distur- 
t>ances  in  another  state,  to  foment  discord,  to  corrupt  its  people, 
to  raise  enemies,  or  deprive  it  of  natural  advantages."  •  Are  hot 
the  Portuguese  guilty  of  each  and  all  of  these  crimes  ?  do  they  not 
practise  every  vice  torbidden,  and  violate  every  principle  tfiey  are 
under  this  dictum  directed  to  uphold  ?  Grotius  ( L  ii*  c.  20.) 
says,  <<  It  is  the  duty  of  Sovereigns  to  chastise  nations  which  are 
guilty  of  such  enormous  transgressions  against  the  law  of  nature  ^* 
it  is  therefore  evident  on  these  principles,  and  under  this  doctrine, 
diat  Portugal  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  her  slave  trade  to 
Africa  totally  and  permanently,  and  that  the  allied  Sovereigns  are 
pledged  to  aid  Great  Britain  in  efiecting  its  accomplishment 
without  delay. 

Portugal  in  February  1810,  by  treaty  piomised  graduaDy  to 
;.bolish  the  slave  trade,  and  she  has  regularly  ever  since  mdu- 
ally  increased  it:  in  1815  she  agrees  to  appoint  a  time  for  the 
total  abolition,  and  In  1817  she  engages  to  do  the  same ;  yet  by  a 
separate  article  in  this  last  treaty,  we  are  led  to  expect  its  continu- 
ance for  fifteen  years  at  least :  It  has  been  proved  that  the  slave 
trade  is  a  thousand  times  more  profitable  than  any  other  traffic, 
eveiy  nation  but  Portugal  has  relinquished  it  from  die  conviction 
of  its  injustice  and  inhumanity,  and  is  she  to  beidlowed  a  mono- 
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polj)  becavie  flbe  U  defoM  of  Aose  feelii^a  of  justice  and  h]un»j 
mtj,  and  of  those  moral  and  religious  obligations,  which  hare 
actuated  all  other  states,  and  caused  them  to  abandon  the 
trade  ? 

I  have  shown  that  any  one  power  being  allowed  to  carry  on  the 
slave  trade,  will  agitate  Africa  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre,  and  continue  every  mischief  and  misery  now  experienced 
by  her  inhabitants :  one  leper  will  infect  a  community,  until  the 
very  air  breathes  contagion  I 

If  exorbitant  profit  is  to  be  made  in  this  trade,  it  had  better  be 
equitably  divided  amongst  all  the  other  nations  that  had  formerly 
a  partition  of  its  advantages :  they  have  an  equal  right,  and  there 
is  greater  chance  of  its  being  surrendered  totally,  when  the  emoln- 
ments  are  divided,  than  when  this  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth  is 
suffered  to  be  worked  for  the  sole  advantage  of  any  one  nation: 
besides  it  is  allowed,  that  no  beneficial  advance  can  be  made  in 
the  civilisation  of  Africa,  whilst  this  destructive  trade  is  suffered, 
and  the  policy  of  the  civilised  worid  is  interested  in  her  civilisation  i 
because  it  would  induce  cultivation,  and  employ  the  hands  of  the 
inhabitants  for  their  own  enrichment,  which  must  ultimately  tend 
to  the  advantage  of  general  society :  the  Africans,  after  collectii^ 
their  natutal  and  cultivated  productions,  would  receive  the  arts 
and  manufactures  of  more  civUtsed  states,  they  would  soon  unlock 
their  hidden  treasures,  and  obtain  in  return,  not  only  every  oomf<Ht 
this  life  can  afibrd,  but  by  instruction  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
blessing  of  life  everlastins;. 

It  is  evidently  the  wish,  the  duty,  and  the  interest  of  every 
civilised  nation,  that  the  slave  trade  should  be  totally  abolished: 
it  is  only  necessary  for  Great  Britain  to  collect  the  united  voice 
of  the  different  Sovereigns,  and  state  to  Portugal  explicitly  that  the 
time  is  arrived,  when  the  slave  trade  must  be  totadly  abdished  in 
her  dominions  i  and  after  that  has  been  concluded,  the  allied 
Powers  can  easily  be  induced  to  declare,  that  it  shall  be  considered 
.piracy  to  carry  on,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  species  of  trade  in . 
sbves,  and  that  all  persons  detected  in  purchasing  or  procuring 
Africans  as  slaves,  by  themselves  or  others,  on  any  account  wluit* 
soever,  shall  be  prosecuted  and  punished  as  pirates  by  every  nation 
indiscriminately  that  shall  seize  them,  and  that  all  nations  are 
bound  to  seize  and  punish  them  wheresoever  found ;  then  and 
not  until  then,  will  Africa  be  liberated  or  made  susceptible  of 
receiving  the  advantages  of  civilisation,  or  be  enabled  to  contribute 
reciprocally  to  the  improvement  of  <^er  nations :  after  this  most 
desirable  object  has  been  efiected,  all  necessity  for  treaties,  ships 
of  war,  and  Conunission  Courts,  will  cease }  then,  and  not  until 
then,  wiU  a  most  burthensome,  unlimited,  and  useless  expense. 
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vnder  various  pretences  of  abolishing  die  slaTe    trade,  eeaseto 

The  question,  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  ttniversal  aboli- 
tion has  been  long  since  determined,  and  made  national ;  it  rests 
now  solely  widi  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent's  ministers 
to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  through  the  executive  alone  can  it  be 
finally  accomplished :  the  nation  paralysed,  on  discovering  the 
delusions  that  had  been  practised,  by  those  who  so  long  professed 
benevolence  for  Africa,  has  sunk  into  apathy  $.  but  die  is  only 
slumbering  afteic  the  shock  her  sensibility  has  received,  not  dead 
to  the  undeserved  sufierings  of  the  negroes,  or  the  injustice  which 
has  so  long  held  that  continent  in  barbarism :  the  noble  lord  to 
whom,  as  the  executive  minister,  the  accomplishment  of  this  most 
desirable  work  is  now  entrusted,  will  not  require  either  petition  or 
address  from  parliament  or  people  to  interest  the  Prince  Regent 
further ;  all  have  expressed  their  ardent  desire  to  have  it  quickly 
concluded,  and  every  necessary  aid  to  secure  its  final  ratification, 
he  has  already  provided,  by  having  induced  the  Plenipotentiaries 
of  the  Powers  composing  the  Congress  at  Vienna,  to  declare 
<vThat  they  could  not  better  honor  their  mission,  fulfil  their  duty, 
and  manifest  the  principles  which  guided  their  august  Sovereigns, 
than  by  labouring  to  realise'  their  engagement  to  effect  a  universal 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  by  proclaiming  in  the  name  of 
the  Sovereigns,  their  desire  to  put  an  end  to  a  scourge  which  has 
so  long  desolated  Africa,  degraded  Europe,  and  afflicted  humanity ; 
and  in  making  this  deckration  known  to  Europe  and  to  all  the 
civilised  nations  of  the  earth,  the  said  Plenipotentiaries  flatter 
themselves  they  shall  engage  all  other  governments,  and  particularly 
those  who,  in  abolishing  the  traffic  in  slaves,  have  already  manifested 
the  same -sentiments,  to  support  them  with  their  suftagesina 
cause,  of  which  the  final  triumph  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
monuments  of  the  age  which  undertook  it,  and  which  shall  have 
gloriously  carried  it  into  complete  efiect." 

Nothing  can  be  added  to  diis,  it  breathes  the  most  benevolent 
and  the  wisest  sentiments  of  enlightened  humanity,  and  proves 
the  determination  of  the  greatest  Sovereigns  on  earth  to  annihilate 
a  pestilence,  which  has  so  long  been  sufiered  to  infest  the  most 
inoffensive  of  God's  creation ;  this  declaration  shows  the  indina- 
tion,  no  one  can  doubt  their  power  to  eflect  any  thing,  that  does 
not  belong  to  that  Omnipotence  which  could  <<stop  the  rolling 
earth,  or  stay  the  flowing  deep."  But  it  is  four  years  since  this 
declaration  was  made,  and  it  is  evidently  now  full  time  to  have  it 
carried  into  efiect ;  that  the  African  should  burst  his  fetters  and 
revel  in  new  found  liberty ;  that  innocence  should  be  rescued 
from  unprovoked  persecution,  and  induce  a  blessing  for  the  inter- 
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position  I  that  the  door  of  misery  should  be  closed  against  the 
merciless  depredator,  and  the  gate  of  commerce  opened  for  the 
ciyilisation  of  millions ;  the  noble  lord  into  whose  care  this  great 
cause  has  been  entrusted,  I  have  no  doubt  will  do  his  duty  with 
active  benevolence,  and  by  its  final  accomplishment,  erect  for 
himself  a  monument  of  fame»  consolatory  in  this  life,  and  recom- 
mendatory to  the  supreme  Dispenser  of  inestimable  rewards* 
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FIRST  REPORT, 


The  Committee  of  Secrecy  appointed  to  consider  of  the  state 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  with  reference  to  the  Expediency  of 
the  Resumption  of  Cash  Payments  at  the  period  hxed  by  law, 
and  into  such  other  matters  as  are  connectea  therewith ;  and  to 
report  to  the  House  such  information  relative  thereto,  as  may 
be  disclosed  without  injury  to  the  Public  interests,  with  their 
Observations  thereupon, 

Are  engaged  in  deliberating  upon  their  Report;  which  they 
hope  to  be  able  to  present  to  the  House  on  an  early  day  after 
the  approaching  recesi». 

The  Committee  having  a  confident  expectation  that,  in  that 
Report,  they  shall  be  Enabled  to  ftx  a  period^  and  recommebd 
a  Plan,  for  the  final  removal  of  the  present  Restriction  on  the 
Bank,  think  it  their  duty  to  submit  to  the  House,  that  the  exe- 
cution of  any  such  Plan  would,  in  their  opinion,  be  materially 
obstructed  and  delayed  by  a  continuance  of  the  drain  upon  the 
Treasure  of  the  Bank,  on  account  of  the  engagement  of  the 
Bank  to  pay  in  Cash  all  its  N<ytes  outstanding,  of  an  earlier  date 
th^m  January  1st,  1817,  and  on  account  of  the  payments  in  Cash 
of  fractional  siufns  under  5/. 

That  the  Committee  therefore  think  it  their  duty  to  suggest  to 
the  House,  the  expediency  of  passing  forthwith  a  Bill,  restrain- 
ing all  such  payments  in  Gold  Coin,  until  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  shall  have  been  received,  and  considered  by  the 
House,  and  a  legislative  measure  passed  thereupou. 
5M  JprU,  1819. 
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4^c.  4^c. 


1  HE  Committee  of  Secrecy  appointed  to  consider  of  the 
State  of  tlie  Bank  of  England,  with  reference  to  the  Expediency 
of  the  Resumption  of  CaJh  Payments  at  the  period  fixed  by  law, 
and  into  such  other  matters  as  are  connected  therewith  ;  and  to 
report  to  the  House  such  information  relative  thereto,  as  may  be 
disclosed  without  injury  to  the  Pubhc  interests,  with  their  Obser- 
vations thereupon  ; — have  further  considered  the  matters  to  them 
referred,  and  have  agreed  upon  the  following  Report: — 

Your  Committee  will  preface  the  observations  they  have  to 
make  upon  the  matters  immediately  referred  to  them  by  the 
House,  by  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  laws  which  imposed 
and  have  contiuned  the  Restriction  upon  Payments  in  Cash  by 
the  Bank  of  England. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  advert  to  the  circumstances  under  whicb 
that  Restriction*  was  originally  imposed  by  Order  in  Council  in  the 
year  1 797,  as  they  became  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  inquiry 
previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  by  which  the  Restriction  was 
confirmed  and  continued*  Its  duration  was  limited  by  the  first  Act^ 
which  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  3rd  May  1 797,  to  the  ^4th 
June  following.  From  that  period  it  was  continued  until  one 
month  after  the  commencement  of  the  succeeding  Sesrioo;  aud 
aga^n,  by  the  first  Act  of  that  Session,  until  one  monUi  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  War,  by  a  definitive  Treaty  of  Pea:e. 

In  1802,  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  above  referred    to   were 
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continued  in  operttion  until  the  Ist  March  of  the  following 
jear :  they  wow  further  continued  until  six  weeks  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  then  next  Session  of  Parliament,  before  which 
period  war  having  again  broken  out,  they  were  continued  un- 
til six  months  after  the  ratification  of  a  definitive  Trea^  of 
Peace. 

An  Act  which  passed  in  the  year  18 14,  continued  the  Restriction 
until  the  25th  March  of  the  following  year,  when^  by  an  Act 
which  recited  in  the  preamble,  '*  that  it  was  bi^ly  desirable,  that 
the  Bank  of  England  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  return  to  the 
payment  of  its  notes  in  cash,  "  the  further  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
snents  was  directed  until  the  5th  of  July,  1816. 

In  1816  it  was  ^ain  continued  till  the  5th  July  1818,  the 
preamble  of  the  Act  reciting,  **  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
Dank  of  England  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  return  to  the  pay- 
€nent  of  its  noies  in  cash,  but  it  is  expedient  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Acts  imposing  the  restriction  shall  be  further  continued,  in 
Older  to  afford  time  to  die  Directors  of  the  Bank  to  make  such 
freparations  as  to  their  discretion  and  experience  may  appear  most 
•expedient  for  enabling  them  to  resume  payments  in  cash  without 
fittUic  inconvenience,  and  at  the  earliest  period,  and  that  a  time 
ibould  be  fixed  at  which  the  said  restriction  shall  cease.  ** 

The  Act  which  passed  in  the  last  session,  after  reciting  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  Bank  of  England  should  as  soon  as  possible 
rettirn  to  the  payment  of  its  notes  in  cash,  and  that  **  unforeseen 
circumstances  which  ha^e  occurred  since  the  passing  of  the  last 
Act  continuing  the  Restriction,  have  rendered  it  expedient  that 
the  Restriction  should  be  further  continued,  and  diat  another 
f>eriod  should  be  fixed  for  the  termination  thereof, "  directed  that 
the  Suspension  should  remain  in  force  another  year. 

The  Restriction  therefore  at  present  stands  limited  to  the  5tfa 
July  next ;  and,  in  fulfilment  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  House,  your  Committee  will  proceed,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
report  the  result  of  their  inquiries  into  die  State  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  their  opinion  with  respect  to  the  Expediency  of  the 
Resumption  of  Payments  in  Specie,  at  the  period  nt  which  by  law 
Hi^  are  to  be  resumed. 

L  Your  Committee  called  for  an  account  of  the  total  amount 
of  outstanding  demands  on  the  Bank  of  England,  and  of  the 
Funds  in  the  possession  of  the  Bank  for  Ae  discharge  of  those 
demands;  and  have  ascertained,  that  the  sum  which  the  Bank 
were  liable  to  be  called  on  to  pay  in  fulfilment  of  their  engage- 
mento,  amounted,  on  the  dOth  January  last,  to  33,894,5802.,  and 
that  the  Bank  were  then  in  possession  of  Government  securities 
and  oIlMr  credits  to  Hke  amount  of  39,096,900/.,  leaving  n  surplus 
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in  fkvor  of  the  Bank  of  England  of  5|lM)d,d€0/. ;  exclusive  of 
the  permanent  debt  due  from  Government  to  the  Bmik  of 
14|686,800/.,  repayable  on  the  expiration  of  the  charter. 

This  document  furnishes  a  clear  and  decisive  proof  of  the 
florishiog  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the-  Bank  of  England,  and 
justifies  that  ample  confidence  which  the  Public  have  reposed  in 
the  stability  of  their  resources. 

The  next  point  upon  which  the  Committee  required  information^ 
respects  the  amount  of  Cash  and  Bullion  in  the  coffers  of  the 
Bank,  at  the  present  and  at  various  other  periods  since  the  year 
1797. 

After  several  fluctuations  in  the  Amount  •f  their  Treasurei 
which  was  very  much  reduced  at  the  close  of  the  war,  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  gradual  increase  from  the  month  of  July 
1815,  to  the  month  of  October  in  the  year  1817-  During  the 
interval  between  July  1816  and  July  1817>  the  market  price  of 
Gold  did  not  exceed  31.  19s.  per  oas.  The  Exchanges  with  the 
Continent,  for  a  very  considerable  portion  of  that  period,  were  in 
favor  of  this  Country ;  and  the  Bank  took  advantage  of  those 
circumstances,  and  made  a  great  addition  to  the  amount  of  the 
precious  metals  in  their  possession.  The  purchases  made  by  die 
Bank  appear  to  have  bad  no  unfavorable  effect  on  the  price  of 
Gold ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  it  would  have  AiUen  to 
the  mint  price,  had  not  the  Bank  fixed  the  rate,  at  which  they 
were  willing  to  purchase,  at  3/.  18s.  6d.  per  oz.  Mr.  Goldsoud 
informed  the  Committee,  that ''  at  that  period  there  were  no  other 
buyers  in  the  market,  at  the  price  which  was  given  by  the  Bank ; 
had  there  been,  they  would  have  been  sappUed  on  the  same  terms, 
if  they  had  wanted  Gold.'*  Being  asked,  whether^  if  the  Bank  had 
not  been  purchasers  at  3/.  18s.  &/.  he  believes  the  price  of  Gold 
would  have  faUeu  to  the  mint  price;  he  answers,  ''J  think  it 
miffht  after  some  time  \  but  that  is  matter  of  opinion  only." 

In  the  year  1817  the  Bank  had  a  much  larger  amount  of  Cash 
and  Bullion  in  their  coffers,  than  they  had  been  in  poasessbn  of 
at  any  former  period  smce  their  establishment     From  the  com- 
mencement of  th^  y/tMX  1818  the  stock  has  been  progressively 
diminished.    This  diminution  has  taken  place  in  consequence  of 
engagements  into  which  the  Bank  entered  (in  conformity  with  the 
power  reserved  to  them  by  the  original  Restriction  act)  in  the 
monAs  of  November  1816,  and  April  and  September  of  tbe 
oUowing  year,  to  pay  in  the  first  and  second  instance  cash  for  all 
otes  bsued  prior  to  the  1st  January  18 18  and  1st  January  1816; 
^d  m  the  latter,  to  pay  cash  for  their  notes  of  eveiy  denomiaatioa 
^d  prior  to  the  1st  January  1817* 

The  total  quantity  of  Grid  coin  issued-from  die  Bank,  m\ 
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quence  of  the  engagements  thus  entered  into,  and  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  fractional  payments,  under  five  pounds,  appears 
by  accounts  before  the  House,  to  have  amounted,  between  tbt 
1st  January  1817,  and  the  Jst  January  18 19^  to  the  sum  of 
1,596,256/.  in  guineas  and  half  guineas,  and  in  sovereigns  and 
half  sovereigns  to  4,459,725/.  Your  C'ommittee  have  ascer- 
tained, that  subsequently  to  the  1st  January  there  has  been  a 
further  demand  on  the  Bank  for  Gold  to  die  extent  of  about 
700,000/.  The  total  sum,  therefore,  which  has  been  issued  by 
the  Bank  since  the  commencement  of  the  year  1817,  has  been 
about  6,756,000/. :  And  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the 
Coin  thus  drawn  from  the  Baiik  was  demanded,  not  for  the  pur- 
poses of  internal  circulation,  but  in  order  to  realise  a  profit  either 
on  its  sale  as  Bullion  in  this  Country,  or  on  its  exportation. 

Your  Committee  are  confirmed  in  this  conclusion-,  by  the  docu- 
ments before  the  House;  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  sum 
issued  from  the  9di  December  1816  (when  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
became  payable  under  the  notice  issued  in  the  preceding  mondi,) 
to  July  1817,  amounted  only  to  SBfiSOl.  105.  though  the  Bank 
had  become  liable  on  the  2d  of  May  of  the  latter  year  to  pay 
cash  for  all  their  notes  of  l/.  and  2/.  value,  dated  prior  to  th^ 
Istof  January  1816. 

In  July  1817  the  foreign  exchanges  became  unfavorable,  and 
ha,ve  continued  so  since  that  period ;  a  profit  has  been  realised  on 
the  exportation  of  Gold  coin,  and  the  Bank  has  been  subject  to  a 
constant  demand  for  cash  in  payment  of  their  notes. 

The  following  extract  from  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Baring  shows  the  purposes  to  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Gold  thus  withdrawn  from  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  has  been 
applied : — ''  In  France  it  appears,  by  the  Report  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  that  there  has  been  carried  to  the  mint  of  France,  in 
the  sixteen  months  precediog  the  3l8t  December  last.  Gold  to  the 
amount  of  125  millions  of  francs,  (being  equal  to  about  5  millions 
sterling ;)  and  Silver  to  the  amount  of  a  litde  more  than  three 
millions  of  francs.  Of  that  Gold,  upwards  of  three-fourths  was  in 
Coin  from  this  Country ;  and  this  operation  has  continued  during 
the  present  year,  though  the  amount  of  the  importations  of  this 
year  has  not  been  reported." 

Your  Committee  are  satisfied  that  the  Bank,  in  undertaking  U 
pay  their  Notes  in  cash,  under  the  circumstances  above  mentioned 
acted  from  the  best  motives,  and  from  a  belief  that  the  nieasitfe 
would  tend  to  facilitate  the  complete  resumption  of  payments  m 
.specie.  Uofortunately  it  has  had  a  contrary  effect ;  the  last  of  ^e 
three  notices  having  been  given  at  a  period  when  the  exchages 
were  unfavorable,  wheii  the  price  of  Gold  had  risen  toBi 
3l,  18.9.  6d,  to  4/.  per  oz. ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  Bank  haf  not 
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(according  to  the  evidence  pven  by  Mr.  Harman,)  that  control 
over  their  issues,  which  might  have  enabled  them  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  unfavorable  exchange,  by  a  reduction  of  their  paper 
currency. 

There  was,  in  fact,  in  the  half  year  between  July  and  December 
1817,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  notes  issued  by  the 
Bank.  Hie  average  amount  outstanding,  in  the  four  half  years 
preceding,  had  not  exceeded  £6,77  i  ,9 )  4/.  In  this  half  year  it  was 
increased  to  ^d^^  10,035/.,  having  been  in  the  previous  half  year 
fi7ydS9>768/.  It  appears  by  the  returns,  that  on  the  5th  Jnly 
1817,  immediately  precedmg  the  payments  of  the  dividends,  the 
amount  outstanding  was  25,800,000/. ;  and  on  the  4th  October, 
being  a  few  days  before  the  payment  of  the  dividends  of  that 
quarter,  the  amount  was,  £8,900,000/. 

The  issue  of  Sovereigns  between  July  and  December  1817, 
amounted  to  1,£40,4£2/. ;  so  that  had  the  sovereigns  remained  in 
circulation,  there  would  have  been  an  increase  to  the  circulating 
medium  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  course  of  that  half 
year,  compared  with  the  average  amount  outstanding  in  the  four 
half  years  preceding,  to  the  extent  of  3,678,543/. 

Your  Committee  cannot  avoid  expressing  an  opinion,  that  what* 
ever  might  be  the  policy,  and  however  laudaUe  the  intentions  of 
the  Bank,  in  engaging  to  make  partial  issues  of  coin  in  payment 
of  their  notes,  yet  when  the  exchanges  became  unfavorable,  and 
the  price  of  gold  rose  above  the  mint  price,  the  only  mode  by 
which  they  could  have  retained  the  coin  in  circulation  would  have 
been  a  contraction  of  their  issues ;  and  unless  the  Bank  at  that 
period  possessed  such  a  control  over  the  amount  of  those  issues, 
as  would  have  enabled  them  to  effect  that  object,  your  Com* 
ttiittee  must  consider  it  to  have  been  inexpedient,  in  the  then 
state  of  the  fixchanges,  to  undertake  an  extensive  though  partial 
issue  of  Coin,  which  subjected  the  Bank  to  considerable  loss,  and 
a  great  drain  of  Treasure. 

Under  these  impressions,  and  from  a  firm  conviction  that  the 
continued  issue  of  Coin  from  the  Bank,  by  diminishing  the  amount 
of  their  treasure,  would  have  the  effect  of  postponing  the  period 
at  which  the  termination  of  the  Restriction  can  take  place,  without 
producing  on  the  other  hand  any  advantage  whatever  to  the  Conn* 
try,  while  the  Exchanges  and  the  price  of  Gold  are  in  their  present 
state,  your  Committee  were  induced  to  recommend  to  the  House, 
hi  their  First  Report,  the  immediate  enactment  of  a  law  to 
suspend  all  payments  in  Gold  coin  by  the  Bank,  until  your  Com- 
mittee might  be  enabled  to  present  to  the  House  their  view  of 
the  whole  subject  which  has  been  referred  to  their  consideration. 

The  next  Important  point  to  which  the  Committee  will  call  the 
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attaBtion  of  th#  House,  is  tb«  amoaot  of'  the  Issues  of  the  Bank 
of  Enghnd,  which  are  outstaodh^  upon  Oovernmeiit  securities ; 
or,ii>  other  words,  the  amount  of  the  deht  due  by  die  Public  to 
the  BanL  of  England. 

The  necessity  of  the  repayment  of  a  large  portion  of  that  debt  has 
been  so  earnestly  insisted  on  by  the  Bank,  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  connexion  between  the  GoYemment  and  the  Bank, 
involves  so  many  important  considerations,  that  your  Committee 
deem  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  enter  into  some  detail  widi 
respect  to  the  origin  and  gradual  increase  of  the  Advances  made 
by  the  Bank  on  In^half  of  the  Public,  and  the  effect  which  they 
have,  when  carried  to  the  amount  at  which  they  at '  present  stand, 
of  depriving  the  Bank  of  that  control*  over  their  issues  of  notes, 
the  possession  of  which  is  deemed  by  them  an  essential  preliminary 
10  the  Resumption  of  Cash  Paymentsv 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  wiH  be  found  an  Account  of 
tlie  amount  of  Advances  made  by  the  Bank  of  England  to 
Government  on  Exchequer  Bills  and  other  securities,  from  the 
year  179^  to  the  latest  period  to  which  it  can  be  made  up. 

The  tirst  item  of  this  Account,  entitled,  An  Advance  out  of 
sums  issued  for  the  payment  of  Dividends,  now  amounting  to  the 
sum  of  1,09B,8£0/.,  ought  not  in  the  opinion  of  Your  Committee, 
to  be  considered  as  any  portion  of  the  debt  due  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  Bank.  It  arises  from  money  originally  lodged  fay 
,  Government  at  the  Bank  for  payment  of  dividends  to  public  credi- 
tors, which  not  having  been  claimed,  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
Bank,  and  applied  to  the  puMic  service,  under  the  provisions  of 
acts  of  the  legislature  passed  in  the  years  179 1  ^  1808,  and  181 6. 
It  is  not  therefore  an  Advance  from  the  funds  of  the  Bank,  but  ia 
the  property  of  the  public  creditors,  which  has  been  made  avail- 
able for  public  purposes,  until  demanded  by  them. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Uie  Account,  that  a  great  proportion  of 
the  Advances  of  the  Bank  are  at  present  made  under  the  two 
heads  of  "  Exchequer  Bills  issued,^'  and  '<  Exchequer  Bills  pur- 
chased ;"  and  before  the  Committee  point  out  tne  distinction 
between  those  heads  of  the  account,  they  will  shortly  advert  to 
the  laws  which  have  been  passed  since  the  institution  of  the  Bank 
for  the  regulation  of  their  advances  to  Government. 

On  the  original  establishment  of  the  Bank,  by  the  5th  and  6th 
William  and  Mary,  a  penalty  is  imposed  upon  the  Directors,  if 
they  purchase,  on  account  of  the  corporation,  any  Crown  Lands^ 
or  if  they  advance  to  His  Majesty  any  sum  of  money,  by  way  of 
loan  or  anticipation,  on  any  branch  of  the  Public  Revenue,  other 
than  on  such  funds  only  on  which  a  credit  of  loan  is  or  shall  be 
granted  by  Parliament.    Such  credits  have  ever  since  been  granted 
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Irom  time  to  timei  and  advanees-  made  upon  tbem.  The  amount 
annually,  from  Uie  year  1777  to  the  year  179^,  extracted  from 
the  documento  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Secrecy  of  1797>  will  be  fouud  in  die  Appendix. 

In  the  year  1793  an  Act  was  pasaedi  protecting  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  from  any  penalty,  on 
account  of  their  having  advanced,  or  advancing  in  future,  any  sums 
of  money  in  payment  of  Bills  of  Exchange  accepted  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  and  made  payable  at  t^  Bank,  but  not  charged 
on  any  branch  of  the  Revenue,  llie  motives  for  pas^ng  this  Act 
are  fully  detailed  in  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Bosanquet,  then  a 
Director  of  the  Bank,  to  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  in  die  year 
1797.  He  states,  <'  diat  -it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Bieink, 
time  out  of  mind,  to  advance,  for  the  amount  of  such  Treasunr 
Bills  of  Exchange  as  were  directed  for  payment  to  the  Bank,  unnl 
the  amount  was  about  20  or  30,000/.,  when  the  Treasury  usually 
seut  orders  for  the  amount  of  such  advance,  to  be  set  off  from  the 
respective  accounts  to  which  the  Bills  properly  belonged.  In  the 
American  war,  they  bad  been  permitted  to  run  to  a  larger  amount, 
but  he  believed  they  never  exceeded  150,000/.  Doubts  occurred 
to  him,  when  Governor,  whether  the  penalties  of  the  Act  of 
William  and  Mary  did  not  extend  to  this  transaction ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  them,  the  Act  of  1793  was  introduced  and 

Sissed."  It  appears  to  have  been  originally  proposed,  that  the 
ank  should  be  empowered  to  advance,  to  a  limited  amount  of 
50,000/.  or  100,000/. :  but  the  Act  passed  without  any  limitation  ; 
its  operation  being  of  course  confined  to  advances  upon  Treasury 
Bills  of  Exchange,  on  which  species  of  security  however,  no 
advances  appear  to  have  been  made  since  the  Restriction. 

By  an  Act  which  passed  very  shortly  after  the  first  Restriction 
Act,  the  Bank  were  prohibited  from  making  any  loan  or  advance  on 
account  of  the  public  service,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Restriction ;  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  session  it 
was  enacted, ''  that  the  Bank  may  make  an  advance  on  the  credit 
of  duties  on  malt,  and  on  the  land  tax  imposed  in  that  session,  and 
any  other  advance  which  may  be  authorised  by  any  other  Acts 
which  may  be  passed  during  the  continuance  of  the  Restriction.'' 

In  almost  au  the  Acts  authorising  the  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills 
passed  subsequendy,  a  special  clause  has  been  introduced,  em- 
powering the  Bank  to  advance  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the 
amount  specified  in  the  Act.  They  never  advance  any  sum 
beyond  the  amount  to  which  they  are  limited  in  the  several  Acts, 
nor  have  the  bills  issued  to  them  and  the  bills  purchased  by  them, 
together,  exceeded  that  amount. 

The  bills  described  as  "  Issued,"  are  those  which  pass  directly 
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to  the  Bank  from  the  fizpheqner,  undtr  special  ^ontraGts  or  Bgiea» 
ments  entered  into;  asj.for  instance^  the  bills  issued  npon  tha 
credit  of  annual  duties,  and  upon  the  advance  of  3fiOQ,i)OOL  as  a 
loan  to  the  Public,  in  consideration  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter.  . 

The  bills  **  Purchased*'  are  those  which  are  taken  bj  the  Bank 
(usually  on  an  application  from  the  Treasury,)  when  an  issue  of 
Exchequer  Bills  takes  place,  and  when  they  cannot  be  sold  to  ibm 
Public  at  a  premium.  The  Bank  never  credit  my  premium,  oor 
deduct  any  discount  upon  the  Bills  thus  taken ;  nor  do  they  resell 
such  bills  to  the  Public. 

An  account  in  the  Appendix  shows  the  total  amount  of  £xdie» 
quer  Bills  authorised  to  be  issued  by  Parliament  in  every  year 
since  the  year  1792,  and  the  amoimt  which  the  Bank  was  author 
rised  to  take  of  each  description  of  bills. 

The  amount  of  the  Advances  of  the  Bank  to  Government, 
(deducting  the  sum  issued  from  the  Unclaimed  Dividends)  on  the 
^6th  February  and  2d  August  of  each  year  since  the  y.ear  1814,  and 
of  the  Bank  Notes  issued  during  the  corresponding.  Iialf  years^ 
appears  from  the  Accounts  presented  to  Your  Committee  to  have 
been  as  follows : 

BAVK  NOTES.  AWAhCtS. 

1814.  January  to  June  -  85,511,013-— Febniary  26,1814  -  83,007,900. 
July  to  December  88,891,838.  -~-  August       8,  -  34,037,800. 

1815.  January  to  June  -  27,155,824,  —  February  26,  1815  -  27,156,000. 
July  to  December  26,618,810.  —  August       2,  •  24,079,100. 

1816.  January  to  June  -  26,468,283.  —  February  26, 1816  -  18,988,300. 
July  to  December  26,681,398.— -August       2,  -  26;042,600. 

18X7.  January  to  June  -  27,339,768.  —  February  26, 1817  -  25,399,500. 
July  to  December  29,210,035.— =  August       2,  -27,330,718. 

1818,  January  to  June  -  87,954,558.  —  February  86, 1818.  -  27,002,000. 

July  to  December  26,487,859.  — August       2,  -  27,060,900. 

February  11,  1819  -  21,930,000. 

From  the  year  1790  to  the  year  1797,  when  the  Restrictioa 
Act  passed,  the  amount  of  Advances  made  by  the  Bank  to  Goven>* 
nient,  and  of  the  Notes  outstanding  on  the  2dth  February  in  each 
year,  was — 

BANK  NOT£S.  ADVANCES. 

1790  -  -  -  10,217,360  .  .  -  7,908,968 

1791  -  •  -  11,699,140  -  -  -  9,603,978 

1792  -  -  -  11,349,810  -  -  .  9,839,338 

1793  -  .  -  11,451,180  -  .  9,066,698 

1794  .  -  -  10,963,380  -  -  -  8,786^514 

1795  -  -  .  13,539,160  -  -  -  n,114,2rJ0 

1796  -  -  -  11,030,110  *  -  -  n,718,7S0 
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The  amount,  therefore/  of  Advances  to  the  Govemthent  does 
not  appear  to  have  bome,  for  some  time  previously  to  the  Restric- 
tion Act)  a  much  less  proportion  to  the  total  amount  of  Notes 
outstandmgy  than  the  Advances  since  1814  have  borne  to  the 
Notes  issued  in  corresponding  periods. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  a  material  reduction  of  the  debt  to  the 
Bank  took  place  between  the  month  of  August  1815  and  the  month 
of  February  1816 ;  it  having  been  reduced  in  the  latter  period  to  the 
snm  of  18,988,300/.,  deducting  the  advances  from  Unclaimed 
Dividends. 

This  debt  was  again  increased  between  February  I8I6  and  the 
August  following.  In  that  interval.  War  Taxes  to  a  very  consi- 
derable amount  were  remitted;  a  large  addition  authorised  by 
several  Acts  of  Parliament,  was  made  to  the  Unfunded  Debt,  and 
to  the  advances  for  which  the  Government  were  indebted  to  the 
Bank.  The  amount  of  those  Advances  was  again  reduced  from 
27,060,900/.  to  21,9SO,000/.  between  the  2d  August  1818,  and 
the  nth  February  1819. 

'.  It  was  proposed,  in  May  1818,  to  repay  to  the  Bank  a  sum  of 
from  8  to  9  millions,  by  gradual  instalments  of  one  million  a 
month,'  from  the  month  of  May  ;  the  Bank  having  then  considered 
that  repayment  sufficient  (according  to  the  evidence  of  the  Gover- 
nor) '^  to  enable  them  to  make  the  experiment  of  the  resumption 
of  Cash  Payments." 

To  meet  these  charges,  and  the  services  of  the  year,  and  also  to 
effect  a  further  reduction  of  the  Unfunded  Debt,  provision  was 
made,  by  a  loan  of  3  millions  in  money,  and  a  gi^dual  funding  of 
Exchequer  Bills  to  the  amount  of  about  27  million^,  with  power 
to  the  subscribers  of  making  money  payments,  instead  of  bringing 
in  Exchequer  Bills ;  and  it  was  understood  that  the  Bank  should 
retain  one  half  of  the  monies  paid  in,  to  the  extent  of  the  monthly 
payments  above-menticmed. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  sum  paid  in  money  on  account  of 
this  loan  fell  short  of  the  amount  which  was  expected,  and  the 
repayment  to  the  Bank  did  not  much  exceed  five  millions  at  the 
end  of  January  1819;  one  million  of  which  the  Bank  do  not 
consider  as  an  effective  repayment,  interest  to  that  amount  being 
due  to  the  Bank  upon  the  whole  of  their  advances. 

The  amount  of  the  advances  of  the  Bank  to  Government  was, 
en  the  29th  April  last,  19,438,900/. ;  the  sum  of  1,098,820/.  being 
deducted  from  the  account  furnished  by  the  Bank,  as  the  amount 
of  Advances  on  sums  issued  for  the  payment  of  Dividends. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  communication  made  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  to  the  Committee,  as  we'll  as 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Evidence  of  the  Directors  who  were 
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exatinined  personiJIy  before  them,  that  thej  consider  ibe  repajment 
-of  a  large  proportion  of  those  advances  essentially  necessary^  pre- 
|)aratorj  to  the  resumption  of  Cash  Payments*  As  the  noCes 
which  are  issued  by  the  Bank  upon  the  discount  of  mercantile 
bills  revert  to-  them  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  which  those 
bills  have  to  rten,  and  which  never  exceeds  65  days^  it  is  clear-that 
that  portion  of  their  issues  can  be  extended  or  limited  at  their  discr^ 
tion ;  whilst  over  the  notes  which  are  issued  in  consequence  of 
advances  to  Government,  they  have  not  practically  the  same  control. 
To  whatever  extent  these  advances  may  be  reduced^  the  Bank 
will  gain  a  Corresponding  controf  over  die  amount  of  their  circu- 
lating paper,  and  will  be  eiial^led  to  supply  the  diminution  of 
notes  thus  created  by  an  increase  of  their  tssues,  eitlier  upon  the 
discount  of  mercantile  bills,  or  by  the  purchase  of  Bullion,  or  if 
necessary  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  total  amount  of  notes  out- 
standing equal  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  repayment. 

The  only  mode,  during  a  suspension  of  Cash  Payments,  by 
which  the  Bank  can  effect  a  reduction  of  their  iasues,  supposing 
no  part  of  the  advances  made  by  them  to  the  Government  to  be- 
repaid,  is  by  limiting  that  accommodation  (o  Trade,  which  they 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  granting,  by  the  discotmt  oi  aer- 
cantile  bills  of  undoubted  solidity,  arising  out  of  real  commercial 
transactions,  and  falling  due  within  short  and  fixed  periods. 

Although  the  amount  of  the  Advances  made  by  the  Bank  on 
public  securities  is  accurately  stated  in  the  account  in  the  Af^en- 
dix,  and  although  the  Committee  strongly  advise  the  repayment  of 
the  portion  of  them  required  by  the  Bank ;  yet  they  think  it  is^bcea- 
sary  to  observe,  that  in  determining  the  actual  amount  of  the  debt 
due  to  the  Bank  on  account  of  these  Advances,  an  allowance 
ought  to  be  made,  in  favor  of  the  Public,  to  the  extent  of  the 
Badances  of  public  money  deposited  at  the  Bank. 

The  attention  of  Parliament  appears  to  have  been  first  called 
to  the  extent  and  operation  of  those  Balances,  in  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Expenditure,  presented  in  the  year 
1807;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
Public  Money  deposited  at  the  Bank^  was  then  calculated  to  be 
11,1 04,9  19/m  and  a  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent  interest,  on  the 
average  Balances  in  question,  was  considered,  by  that  Committee, 
not  far  from  the  amount  of  the  profits  derived  by  the  Bank  from 
this  source. 

The  average  amount  of  Public  Balances  held  by  the  Bank 
appears  to  have  been  about  eleven  millions,  from  the  year  1807  to 
the  year  I8l6;  and  in  consideration  of  the  advantage  resulting  to  the 
Bank  from  the  possession  of  them,  the  sum  of  three  millions  was 
advanced  by  the  Bank  to  Government,  without  interest,  in  1808, 
which  advance  was  continued,  under  the  authority  of  Acts  passed 
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by  the  Lesislature,  to  April  1818.— Since  the  year  1816;  the 
Public  Balances  held  hy  the  Bank  have  been  diminished,  and 
their  average  amount  in  the  year  1818  did  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  seven  millions.  Their  amount  has  been  still  further  reduced 
by  the  operation  of  an  Act  which  has  passed  in  the  present  session^ 
which  makes  the  growing  produce  of  the  Consolidated  f'tyi^ 
available,  to  a  limited  extent,  for  the  public  service ;  and  in  a 
certain  degree  within  those  limits  lessens  the  benefit  previously 
derived  by  the  ^ank  from  its  accumulation  from  the  first  to  tUe 
last  day  of  each  quarter. 

It  appears  however  to  the  Committee^  that  whatever  may  be, 
either  now  or  hereafter^  the  amount  of  the  Public  Balances  held 
by  the  Bank,  that  amount  ou^ht  always  to  be  kept  in  view,  and 
allowance  made  for  it  whe^n  the  advances  from  the  Bank  to  the 
Government  are  under  consideration ;  for  it  is  clear,  that  if  a  final 
settlement  of  this  account  were  to  take  place^  the  public  money 
deposited  with  the  Bank  must  be  set  off  against  the  adviances 
made  by  them  to  the  Government  upon  Exchequer  Bills,  and 
odier  securities  bearing  interest. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  Committee  beg 
leave  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  HalSimand,  now  one  of  tlie 
Bank  Directors.  He  states,  that  ''it  is  his  opinion,  that  a  sum  of 
from  8  to  10  millions  should  be  repaid  to  the  Bank  by  Govern- 
ment, supposing  the  public  balances  to  remain  without  any  con- 
sidersfole  decrease  iff  amount.^' .  And  being  asked,  '*  Does  the 
aggregate  amount  of  su<*h  balances  operate  as  a  diminution  of  the 
amount  of  the'  total  advances  made  by  the  Bank  to  the  Public  I" 
h^  answers,  '*  Yes  it  does." 

For  the  reasons  alleged,  it  appears  to  Your  Committee,  that 
although  the  amount  of  the  advances  of  the  Bank  upon  Govern- 
ment securities  is  accurately  stated  in  the  Appendix,  yet  in  deter- 
mining the  effect  which  these  advances  have,  of  diminishing  the 
control  of  the  Bank  over  their  issues,  a  deduction  must  be  made 
'  corresponding  in  amount  •  to  the  average  sum  held  for  any  given 
period  by  the  Bank  as  a  deposit  of  public  money,  since  that 
deposit,  by  lessening  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  restores  to 
the  Bank  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  the  power  of  acceding  to  the 
applications  made  to  them  for  the  discount  of  mercantile  bills. 

Your  Committee  trust  they  shall  not  be  considered  to  have 
entered  into  unnecessary  details  in  having  thus  given  a  full  exposi- 
'  tion  of  the  relations  between  the  Government  and  the  Bank.  Jt 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Evidence  that  the  amount  of  their 
Advances  to  the  Public  is  urged  by  the  Bank  as  one  of  the  main 
impediments  to  the  early  resumption  of  Cash  Payments  ;  and  that 
in  order  to  make  preparations  for  their  resumption,  the  Bank 
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require  a  repayment  to  the  extent  of  Ten  million«.F-*Tbe  Coi»- 
nittee  was  anxious  therefore  that  the  amount  and  operation  of 
these  advances,  and  the  degree  to  which  their  effect  is  counteracted 
bj  the  balances  of  public  money  held  by  the  Bank,  should  be 
clearly  understood ;  and  this  appeared  to  them  the  more  necessary, 
as  the  Committee  feel  it  their  duty  to  close  this  branch  of  their 
inquiry,  with  an  earnest  recommendation  to  the  House,  to  make 
immediate  provision  for  the  gradual  repayment  to  the  Bank  of  that 
portion  of  the  debt,  which  the  Bank  recjuire  to  be  repaid,  and  to 
establish  some  permanent  provisions,  limiting  and  defining  the 
authority  of  the  Bank  to  make  Advances  to  the  Government,  and 
to  purchase  Government  secturities ;  and  bringing  under  the  con- 
stant inspection  of  Parliament,  the  extent  to  which  that  authority 
may  be  in  fiiture  exercised. 

II.  Your  Committee  proceed  to  the  next  head  of  their  Inquiry, — 
The  Expediency  of  reverting  to  Cash  Payments,  at  the  period  fixed 
by  law  for  their  resumption. 

It  win  be  seen,  by  a  reference  to  the  Papers  in  the  Appendix, 
that  the  Bank,  without  departing  from  the  principles  upon  whicl^ 
their  issues  on  the  discount  of  mercantile  bills  have  long  beea 
r^ulated,  have  made  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  Notes  outstanding,  compared  with  their  amount  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1818. 

From  July  to  December  1817  the  average  amouat  was      iL99,9t0,095 
Prom  January  to  June  1818  .....      97,9M^18 

From  JulytoBecemLerdo.  .....      26,487,859 

The  average  amount  for  the  three  months  to  the  end  of  >  <,<  •oa  aa^ 
March  1819  \  »,794,4d9 

Should  the  Legislature  determine  on  the  restoration  of  Casb 
Payments  on  the  5th  July  next,  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  would 
naturally  feel  themselves  ^compelled  to  postpone  the  consideratioa 
of  all  other  interests  to  the  security  of  the  establbhment  over 
which  they  preside,  and  would  make  a  further  and  very  sudden 
reduction  of  that  portion  of  their  currency  which  the^  hav« 
immediately  within  their  control. 

Much  .important  testimony  will  be  found  in  the  Minutes  of 
£vidence,  with  respect  to  the  effect  to  be  apprehended  from  a 
very  rapid  diminution  of  the  present  amount  of  currency  upon  the 
trading  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  Empire,  of  which  Evidence 
Your  Committee  deem  it  incumbent  on  them  to. extract  a  portion, 
-  auflScient  to  give  the  House  a  just  idea  of  the  opinions  upon  tliis 
suUect  prevailing  amongst  the  persons  whom  they  examined. 

Mr«  Alexander  Baring  being  requested  to  state,  in  what  manner 
an  attempt  to  effect  the  restoration  of  Cash  Payments  within  the 
period  of  a  year,  would  operate' upon  the  commerce  and  internal    " 
concerns  of  the  Empire  \  replied,  **  The  Resumption  of  Cash  Pav- 
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maato  can  only  be  effected  by  drawing  bullion  into  the  Country, 
by  a  reduction  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank.  I  canuot  thiuk  that  the 
Bank  could  pay  in  specie,  with  any  expectation  of  continuing  in 
tliat  state,  until  there  was  a  considerable  portion  of  specie  already  in 
the  circulation  of  the  country.  I  apprehend,  that  by  no  process, 
efen  if  the  effects  of  any  sudden  reduction  of  issues  were  totally 
diig-qiarded,  could  the  sum  necessary  for  the  purpose  be  brought 
into  the  country,  within  the  period  mentioned.  I  am  further  of 
opinion,  that  the  operation  of  reduction  necessary  for  the  purpose  X 
have  mentioned,  must  always  be  accompanied  with  some  restraint 
and  inconvenience  to  every  branch  of  industry  in  the  country ;  and 
that  if  it  were  forced,  with  a  rapidity  at  all  approaching  to  what 
would  be  required  for  the  payment  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemoutb> 
the  injury  would  be  intolerable ;  the  reduction  of  paper  would  pro- 
duce all  those  effects  which  arise  from  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
money  in  any  country  \  an  effect  which  I  think  is  well  described  in 
Mr.  Hume^s  '  Essay  on  Monty*  The  consequences  of  a  con- 
traction or  expansion  of  the  amount  of  money  in  a  country,  seem 
more  felt  during  the  progress  of  such  contraction  and  expansion, 
than  from  any  positive  amount  of  money  at  any  one  given  period. 
It  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  of  great  importance,  what  amount  of 
money  may  exist  in  any  cotmtry ;  but  that  the  question,  of,  whether 
it  b  on  the  increase  or  decrease,  is  one  of  great  importance  to 
every  branch  of  its  industry •'' 

Mr.  Haldimand  stated,  ''that  he  conceived  it  to  be  necessary 
ihat  the  Bank  of  England,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  resume  the 
payment  of  its  notes  in  specie,  should  reduce  their  present  amount 
to  the  extent  of  three  qr  four  millioiisybrct&/j(."  He  explained 
^  that  by  the  tertnjorcibly,  he  meant  a  reduction,  not  arising  from 
three  or  four  millions  less  being  demanded,  but  from  three  or 
foiir  millions  being  demanded  and  refused  by  the  Bank  to 
the  Public  and  Government.  He  considered  this  forced  re- 
duction of  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  restore  the  rest  of  the  paper  in  circulation  to  its  ancient 
value  in  Gold,  and  the  exchanges  to  par.'^  Being  asked,  if,  ''  in 
order  to  produce  the  effect  which  he  anticipated  from  a  forcible 
reduction  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
reduction  should  be  sudden  P*  he  replied, ''  In  my  opinion  every 
possible  disadvantage  and  inconvenience  to  the  Public  would  arise 
from  a  sudden  reduction ;  I  should  certainly  recommend  its  being 
gradual.'' 

Mr.  Gladstone,  a  Member  of  the  House,  and  a  merchant  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  trade  with  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
oc<»nonally  in  general  trade,  gave  an  opinion,  "  that  the  influence 
which  the  reduction  of  the  Bimk  issues  produces,  is  of  a  secondary 
nature  i  that  in  other  tim^  the  alteration  of  2  or  3  millions  in 
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their  issues  would  not  have  been  at  all  felt ;  but  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  after  a  year  of  much  6tertrading/and 
a  •  great  accumulation  of  Foreign  goods  in  the  country,  4nd  of 
British  goods  for  British  account  in  Foreign  markets,  whatever 
tends  to  narrow  the  means  of  circulation,  acts  in  a  much  greater 
degree  now,  than  it  would  in  other  times/' 

After  a  full  consideration  of  the  Evidence,  and  of  the  several 
matters  to  which  it  is  material  to  advert,  in  considering  the  Expe- 
diency of  resuming  Payments  in  Ca^h  ott  the  5th  July  next,  the 
amount  of  the  advances  of  the  Barlk  to  Government,  the  quantity 
of  Bullion  in  their  coffers,  the  probable  effect  of  a  rapid  and  con- 
siderable reduction  of  their '  issues,  in  whatever  manner  or  with 
whatever  view  such  reduction  might  take  place.  Your  Committee 
are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  it  is  expedient  to  continue  di^ 
Restriction  beyond  the  5th  July  nfext. 

III.  Your  Committee  have  now  presented  to  the  House,  their 
view  of  the  two  important  points,  which  they  proposed  (according 
to  the  order  of  reference)  to  make  the  first  subjects  of  ttheir  inves- 
tigation,— The  State  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  and.  The  Expedi* 
ency  of  resuming  Cash  Payments  on  tile  5th  July  next.  They 
now  proceed  to  offer  their  observations,  with  ii^spect  to  the  period 
at  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  terminate  the  Restriction.. 

They  will,  in  the  first  instance,  iadvert  to  the  supply  df  GoH 
which  may  be  required,  in  order  to  meet  the  probable  demands  upon 
the  Bank  on  the  resumption  of  Payments  in  Specie. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  accurate  estimates  of  "the  amoutit  of 
Gold  in  circulation  previous  to  the  yeir  1797 ;  and  conjectures 
with  respect  to  that  which  will  hereafter  be  required,  must  neces- 
sarily be  more  vague  and  uhsatisfEibtory. 

In  the  communication  made  to  the  ComiAittee  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  tlie  Bank,  on  the  25th  Mar<ih,  it  is  observed,  *'  that 
the  amount  of  Specie  in  circulation  before  the  war  was  variously 
estimated^  even  by  persons  best  qualified,  from  their  situation,  t6 
obtain  information.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  agr^d  thirt 
it  was  about  30  millions ;  btit  whatever  the  atn'otint,  the  whofc  has 
been  exported." 

Mr.  Harnian  states  in  his  evidence,  "  That  the  amount  of  Odd  in 
the  country,  previous  to  the  restriction,  had  been  estimated  by  llhelate 
Lord  Liverpool  at  30  millions.  Mr.  Rose  stated  it  higher ;  but  per- 
haps if  we  were  to  take  it  at  20  millions,  thkt  might  be  about  the 
amount  which  was  in  circulation  previous  to  the  Restriction  Act-'* 
He  adds,  "  that  he  thinks  he  is  warranted  in  saying,  that  if  £0  mil- 
lions', besides  what  remained  in  the  Bank,  was  nedesstii^  for  thte 
scale  of  expenditure  before  the  Riestriction  Act,  it  is  taking  it  mo- 
derately to  contend  that  as  much  Ivould  be  n^cessai^  nbw.** 
'  Mr.  Alexander  Baring  observed,  <'  that  it  is  difiicuft,  indeed  im- 
possible to  form  any  accurate  estimate ;   but  his  impression  is,  that 
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with  a  new  ami  perfect  Coin,  such  as  the  Sovereign,  which  in  hts 
opinion  would  exclude  the  1/.  and  9,1,  notes,  whether  they  are  by 
law  excluded  or  not,  the  amount  of  «uch  a  Gold  coin  would  not 
be  much  less  than  40  to  45  millions.  He  does  not  mean  that  the 
whole  amount  would  be  required  before  Cash  Payments  could  he 
resumed ;  but  he  thinks  that  they  could  not  be  safely  undertaken 
with  much  less  than  half  of  that  amount  actually  in  the  country, 
which  its  circulation  would  ultimately  absorb ;  and  that  the  half 
could  not  be  accumulated,  without  great  pressure  upon  the  Coun- 
try, in  less  than  four  or  five  years  from  the  present  time/' 

The  data  on  which  any  reasoning  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
metallic  currency  that  will  be  required  subsequently  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  Restriction,  are  so  imperfect,  that  your  Committee  ab- 
fttaid  from  offering  any  decisive  opmion  upon  the  subject ;  but  they 
thmk  that  Mr.  Baring  has  overrated  that  amount.  With  respect 
also  to  the  disposition  of  the  Public,  to  require  Gold  coin  as  cur- 
rency in  preference  to  Notes  under  five  Pounds,  a  conclusion 
may  be  drawn,  froni  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses,  differing 
from  that  which  Mr.  Baring  has  formed.  It  has  been  observed  in  a 
former  part  of  the  Report,  tliat  when  the  Bank  undertook  to  pay 
their  notes  in  Cash  in  the  year  1817,  no  preference  for  coin  was 
shown,  until  the  foreign  exchanges  caused  a  demand  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exportation.  Mr.  Harman  states  in  his  evidence, ''  I  hat,  at 
that  period,  he  was  induced  to  flatter  himself  tiiat  the  doors  of  tbe 
Bank  would  be  opened — that,  (if  he  might  use  the  expression,) 
the  Public  would  hardly  know  whether  the  Bank  was  open  or 
shut — that  it  was  in  a  moment  of  tranquillity — that  people  seemed 
indifferent  about  Gold — that  instead  of  coming  to  the  Bank  for 
Gold,  they  brought  their  Gold  to  the  Bank ; — that  remained,  till 
the  financial  operations  in  France  began,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
talked  of,  tlie  tide  turned." 

Mr.  Stuckey,  a  gentleman  very  extensively  connected  with  Banks 
in  the  county  of  Somerset,  gave  evidence  to  the  following  effect  :— 
^'  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  18 16  and  beginning  of  1817,  we  had  a 
cut:ulation  of  coin  for  some  months;  it  cost  us  at  that  period  nearly 
one  hundred  pounds  to  transmit  the  surplus  quantity  of  coin  to 
London,  of  which  four-fifths  in  value,  at  least,  consisted  of  Gold. 
We  could  not  get  rid  of  it  in  the  country,  our  customers  prefer- 
ring our  notes.  In  the  spring  of  1817,1  brought  with  me  to 
town  near  1,000  guineas  from  one  of  our  banks  ;  on  taking  them 
to  our  London  banker,  he  requested,  as  a  favor,  1  would  not  leave 
them  there.  They  had  lately  sent  so  many  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
that  they  did  not  like  to  trouble  them  any  more ;  besides,  tlie  Bank 
only  took  those  which  were  of  full  weight*" 

Notwithstanding  tliiii  evidence,  it  must  be  admitted^ that  no  satis** 
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factory   conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  ezperimice  of  so  short 
an  interval  as  that  which  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Harman  and  Itdr, 
Stuckey.     Great   uncertainty   must  prevail  H-ith  respect  to    tfae 
amount  of  gold  which   may  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  ioter- 
nal  circulation  ;  and  the  Bank  must  be  prepared,  not  only  for  tbe 
possibilitv  of  a  much  larger  demand  for  those  purposes  than  nvill 
probably   be  made,  but  for  the  consequences  of  a  drain  upon  their 
treasure  induced  either  by  such  a  temporary  depression  of  tbe  ex- 
changes as  shall  afford  a  profit  on  the  exportation  of  the  piedoum 
metals^  or   by  a  disposition  to  hoard  them,  arising  from  suddea 
panic  and  temporary  want  of  confidence  in  paper  curreucy.     It 
must  be  considered  also,  that  the  stock  of  Gold  now  in  this  country 
is  very  limited.  The  long  continuance  of  the  Restriction  baa  caused 
the  exportation  of  nearly  tbe  whole  of  that  which  circulated  previous-^ 
ly,  and  the  natural  inducement  to  transmit  the  coin  from  this  Countiy, 
where  it  was  not  necessary,  to  other  places  where  it  could  be 
more  profitably  employed,  has  been  in  a  very  trifling  degree,  coun- 
teracted  by  the  legislative  enactments  which  prohibit  such  an  ap-  . 
plication  of  it. 

It  is  possible,  in  the  opinion  of  Your  Committee,  again  to  pro- 
cure any  quantity  of  Gold  which  is  likely  to  be  required  for  the 
purposes  of  currency ;  but  a  correspondmg  amount  of  tbe  Capital 
of  the  country  must  be  withdrawn  from  productive  employment, 
for  tbe  purpose  of  acquiring  and  retaining  the  Gold  in  circulation  ; 
and  causes  are  at  present  in  operation,  which  are  likely,  by  increas- 
ing the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  to  increase,  in  a  proportion- 
ate degree,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining,  within  a  limited  period,  ao 
adequate  supply  for  the  use  of  this  Country. 

It  appears  that  the  Governments  of  other  countries  in  Europe 
are  now  occupied  in  substituting  a  metallic,  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  paper  currency,  which  the  necessities  of  war  compblled 
them  to  establish ;  and  that  the  supply  of  Gold  and  Silver  im- 
ported into  Europe  of  late  years,  has  been  diminished  in  con-' 
sequence  of  tbe  disturbed  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 

These  efforts  on  the  part  of  other  Countries  to  restore  to  par 
with  the  precious  metals  the  value  of  their  respective  currencies, 
would,  by  making  the  exchanges  more  unfavorable  to  this  Coun- 
try, aggravate  the  evil  of  a  long  continued  restriction,  but  they 
will  certainly,  by  increasing  the  value  of  the  precious  metals, 
render  increased  exertion  on  our  part  necessary  for  procuring 
a  sufficient  supply. 

^riie  ability  of  the  Bank  however  to  resume  and  continue  Cash 
Payments,  depends  less  upon  the  actual  amount  of  Treasure  it 
may  be  possible  to  accumulate,  than  upon  the  state  of  the  Fo- 
reign exchanges  previously  and  subsequently  to  their  resumptiou. 
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and  to  the  degree  of  certainty  there  may  be,  that  the  market  price  of 
Gold  can  be  reduced  to  and  made  to  conform  with  the  mint  price. 

Unless  such  a  reduction  can  be  effected,  and  such  a  confop- 
nuity  established,  it  will  be  vain  for  the  Bank  to  expend  their 
Capital  in  the  purchase  of  Bullion.  No  accumulation  of  Trea- 
sure, to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  carried,  can  render  the  Bank 
competent  to  satisfy  the  demands,  which  will  inevitably  be  made 
lor  Uold,  if  the  Bank  are  under  an  obligation  to  issue  it  at  the 
rate  of  3/.  I7<.  \0\d.  per  ounce,  and  if  the  parties  having  a 
right  to  demand  it,  can  continue  to  realize  a  profit  of  five  or 
six  per  cent,  upon  its  exportation. 

The  documents  in  the  Appendix  afford  ample  informatioD 
vith  respect  to  the  state  of  the  Foreign  exchanges,  and  the  price 
of  Gold  measured  in  Bank  notes,  for  several  years  past;  and 
the  various  opinions  of  those  who  were  deemed  by  Your  Com- 
mittee most  competent  to  form  a  judgment  with  respect  to  the 
causes  which  have  of  late  influenced  the  exchanges,  and  the 
price  of  Gold,  will  be  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the  Evidence* 

Your  Committee  have  already  observed,  that  for  a  consi-  * 
derable  part  of  the  years  1816  and  1817,  the  Foreign  exchanges 
were  in  favor  of  this  Country,  and  that  since  the  month  of  Juljr 
.  of  the  latter  year  they  have  been  below  par.  Some  of  the  wit- 
nesses ascribed  the  unfavorable  change,  to  the  effect  of  the 
loans  which  had  been  made  about  that  period  by  Foreign  pow- 
ers, to  the  remittance  of  British  capital  for  the  purpose  of  being 
invested  in  foreign  securities  and  foreign  commercial  enterprise^ 
and  to  the  effect  of  a  very  large  importation  of  Com  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year ;  and  some  of  those  witnesses  are  of  opinion  that 
no  measures  could  have  been  taken  by  the  Bank  to  cootrdl 
the  effect  of  such  extensive  remittances. 

Other  witnesses  admitting  that  the  causes  which  have  been 
adverted  to  had  a  tendency  to  depress  the  exchanges,  concdved 
that  a  contraction  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank  sufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance the  operation  of  these  causes,  might,  and  infallibly 
would  have  taken  place,  had  there  been  an  obligation  on  the  Bank 
to  pay  ks  notes  in  specie  on  demand. 

However  the  Exchanges  may  have  been  thus  affected,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  and  the  preceding  year.  Your  Committee  see 
no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  causes  above-mentioned,  or  any 
similar  causes,  can  continue  to  affect  them  in  such  a  degree  as 
to  preclude  the  Bank  of  England,  by  a  constant  reference  to  the 
exchanges  and  the  price  of  Gold,  and  when  necessary,  by  a 
jcautious  reduction  of  their  paper  currency,  from  gradually  ap- 
proximating its  value  to  that  of  Gold,  and  ultimately  re-esta- 
blishing and  mainta'ming  it  at  par. 
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YcMur  Comniitee  have  had  submitted  to  tbem  a  calculation 
of  the  amount  of  British  capital  now  invested  in  Foreign  secu*^ 
ritiesy  and  of  the  remittances  which  may  probably  be  required 
for  further  payments  on  account  of  Foreign  loans.  The  calcu- 
lation is  founded  on  the  estimates  of  three  commercial  houses, 
•xleusivdy  engaged  in  foreign  loans,  which  estimates  are  staled 
to  vary  to  an  inoousiderable  extent ;  and  it  is  computed  that  the 
amount  of  British  capital  in  Foreign  public  securities,  is  about 
Ten  millions  liye  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  seven  millions  of 
which  are  supposed  to  be  in  French  stock.  This  estimate  was 
furnished  to  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Haldimand,  Mho  thinks 
there  is  a  possibility  of  error,  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  millions. 
He  is  of'  opinion,  that  little  or  nothing  more  will  be  sent  from 
tUs  Country  on  account  of  Foreign  loans,  now  in  course  of  payment; 
Mr.  UoUand,  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Baring,  does 
not  consider  the  whole  amount  of  British  capital  invested  in 
For^gn,  including  American,  funds,  to  be  ten  millions;  he 
speaks  of  capital  permanently  invested,  and  does  not  take  into 
the  account  tliat  which  may  have  been  employed  in  speculation 
in  Foreign  funds,  a  great  part  of  which,  he  observed,  had  been 
drawn  back  with  profit  to  this  Country.  He  does  not  think  that 
more  than  three  milUona  of  British  property  are  permanently 
invested  in  French  stocky  and  is  of  opinion,  that  if  it  advances 
in  price,  a  considerable  portion  of  that  will  be  withdrawn  ;  and 
that  thepe  is  no  probability  that  any  considerable  sum  will  be 
remitted  from  diie  Country,  in  consequence  of  loans  now  coii- 
tiBeted  for  abroad. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  future  ^ect  upon 
the  ^achanges  of  remittances^  on  account  of  Foreign  loans,  will 
be  very  limited ;  that  preparations  for  the  resumption  of  Cash 
Payments  wiU  tend  to  diminish  that  effect ;  and  that,  subsequently 
to  their  resumption  it  will  be  subject  to  a  constantly  operatbg 
control.  In  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  the  Committee  refer 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  exchanges  of  France  and  Holland 
(countries  having  a  metallic  currency)  have  been  affected  by 
similar  remittances. 

The  Dutch  capitalists  have  embarked  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  in  tlie  Foreign  loans  that  have  recently  been  made,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  taken  nearly  three^four Uis  of  those  made 
by  Russia ;  but  no  sensible  effect  has  been  produced  upon  the  ex* 
changes  or  currency  of  Holland.  France,  notwitlistandiug  the  great 
exVsntof  contributions  to  Foreign  powers,  which  have  been  defrayed 
by  that  country,  has  maintained  an  ample  naetallic  currency. 
it  appears  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Irving, 
**  Tliat  tlie  price  of  Gold  has  remained  nesu'ly  stationary  a|  Paris 
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for  the  hat  four  years;  that  ita  ISO?,  when  there  was  id  this 
country  a  variation  in  its  price  to  die  extent  of  7  per  cent,  there 
was  none  in  Paris;  and  that  between  the  Mb  October  and 
the  9&ti^  December  last  whilst  the  variation  in  the  Exchanges 
between  Paris  and  this  country  amounted  to  4  per  cent.,  the  great- 
est-variation  between  Paris  and  any  country  which  had  a  metdlic 
currency,  did   not  exceed   one  half   percent." 

Mr.  Rothschild  being  exaniined,  as  to  the  effsct  of  the  con* 
tributions  which  France  has  paid  to  foreign  countries,  tipon  her 
exchanges,  replied,  **  Perhaps  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  per 
cent.'* 

When  Your  Committee  consider  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
exportable  produce  of  this  Country,  they  can  have  no  doubt 
of  its  ability  to  command  such  a  portion  of  the  precious  metals 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  internal  currency,  and 
to  maintain  th^n  in  circulation  by  the  same  means  by  which 
they  are  maintained  in  other  countries,  where,  from  an  imperfect 
state  of  credit  and  confidence,  and  the  absence  of  banking  es« 
tablishments,  a  much  larger  metallic  currency  is  necessary  dian 
this  country  will  require,  in  proportion  to  its  foreign  trade  and 
internal  commercial  dealings. 

Difficulties  must  be  encountered  daring  the  preparations  for 
the  resumption  of  P&yments  in  Specie ;  but  diose  difficulties 
are,  *»  the  estimation  of  Your'  Committee,  outweighed  by  the 
important  and  permanent  benefit  of  restoring  the' standard,  by 
which,  previously  to  tlie  year  1797,  the  value  of  commodities  was 
measured,  and  which,  though  variable  in  a  certain  degree,  is  much 
fess  exposed  to  fluctuatbn  rtian  any  other  that  can  be  devised. 

Your  Committee  abstain  from  entering  more  at  large  idto 
<his  important  topic,  from  a  consideration  that  the  Legislature 
has  on  various  occasions  expressly  pronounced  its  opinion  on 
Vhe  policy  of  re-iestablishing  the  Metallic  standard  of  valAe, 
and  that  the  duty  which  it  has  devolved  on  Your  Committee  is 
■ho  other  than  that  of  considering,  at  what  period,  and  by  i^jiat 
means,  that  great  Object  can  be  best  effected.  They  see  trotfaing 
in  the  circumstances  of  this  Country,  or  of  £urope,  which  can 
nerfder  it  expedient  to  powpone  preparations  for  the  Resumption 
of  Cash  Paymerrtg,  and  by  thus  deferring,  most  probably  to  aggra- 
vate, the  difficulties  wbich  may  Tie  inse|)arable  from  that  measure. 
If,  however,  the  Committee  can  suggest  to  the  House  any  pfen, 
by  which  in  their  opinion  the  pressure  of  such  difficulties  may  be 
gi^atly  relieved,  and  "at  the  same  time  the  most  important  of  the 
advantages  which  \rould  accompany  a  return  to  Cash  Payments 
tan  be  realised,  they  trust  they  ^hdl  not  be  considered  to  exceed 
ttre^po^^rstrommitted  to  them/ by  the  suggestion  of  such  a  Plan, 
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tbousk  it  may  imroive  a  tanpofary  departure  from  tlie  hwt  whick 
regulated  our  Currency  previously  to  the  Restriction. 

A  PLAN  of  this  nature  has  been  under  the  consideration  of 
Your  Committee ;  and  before  they  explain  its  details,  or  assign 
the  grounds  on  which  they  are  disposed  to  recommend  the  several 
measures  which  form  a  part  of  it,  they  will  present  its  general  out- 
line to  the  House. 

They  propose,— That,  after  the  1st  May  1821,  the  Bank  shall 
be  liable  to  deliver  a  quantity  of  Gold^  not  less  than  60  ounces^ 
of  standard  fineness,  to  be  first  assayed  and  stamped  at  Hia 
Majesty's  mint,  at  the  established  mint  price  of  3L  175.  lO^d. 
per  oz.  in  exchange  for  such  an  amount  of  Notes  presented  to 
them  as  shall  represent,  at  that  rate,  the  value  of  the  Gold  de- 
manded : 

That  this  liability  of  the  Bank  to  deliver  Gold  in  exchange  for 
their  Notes,  shall  continue  for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
three  years,  from  the  Ist  May  1821 ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  Cash  Payments  shall  be  resumed : 

That  on  a  day,  to  be  fixed  by  Parliament,  not  later  than  the 
1st  February  1820,  the  Bank  shall  be  required  to  deliver  Gold, 
of  standard  fineness,  assayed  and  stamped  as  before  mentioned^ 
in  exchange  for  their  notes  (an  amount  of  not  less  than  60  ouncea 
of  Gold  being  demanded) at  4/.  1#.  per  ounce,  that  being  nearly 
the  market  price  of  standsjxl  Gold  in  bars  on  an  average  of  the  last 
three  months. 

That  on  or  before  the  Ist  October  1820,  the  Bank  shall  pay 
tlieir  Notes  in  Gold  of  standard  fineness,  at  the  rate  of  3/.  }9s.6d.; 
and  on  or  before  the  1st  May  1821,  as  before  mentioned,  at  the 
ancient  standard  rate  of  Si.  17s.  10|i. 

Your  Committee  proce^  to  state  the  reasons  which  induce  them 
to  recommend  the  adoption,  of  these  suggestions. 

BY  requiring  the  Bank  to  pay,  after  £e  1st  May  1821,  a  given 
quantity  of  notes  in  Standard  Gold,  at  the  mint  price,  a  security 
against  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the  Paper  Currency  will  be  pro- 
vided, of  the  same  nature  with  diat  which  Payments  in  Specie 
afforded  previously  to  the  Restriction  Act.  If  the  issues  of  the 
Bank  shall  at  any  time  exceed  the  amount  to  which  they  must  be 
limited,  in  order  to  maintain  tfieir  value  on  a  par  vrith  Gold,  the 
Bank  will  be  subjected  to  an  immediate  demand  for  Gold,  and 
will  naturally  have  recourse,  as  before  the  Restriction,  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  issues  of  their  paper. 

The  cliief  recommendation  of  this  Plan,  in  the  opinion  of  die 
Committee,  is,  that  it  vrill  enable  the  Bank  to  pay  their  notes  in 
Gold  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  they  could  pay  them  m  the 
present  Gold  currency.    There  caimot,  while  this  Plan  is  acted 
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on,  be  anydeiDtnd  for  Gold  for  the  purposes  of  intenral  eircttla- 
tion ;  and  whatever  qumtity  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide, 
with  the  view  of  rephcing  the  small  notes  at  present  in  circulation, 
may  therefore  be  dispensed  with.  That  portion  of  Capital,  which 
must  otherwise  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  an  expensive  and 
unproductive  instrument  of  commerce,  will  be  left  available  for 
the  employment  of  productive  labor ;  or  at  any  rate,  time  will 
be  afforded,  durmg  the  operation  of  the  Plan,  for  die  gradual  ab- 
straction of  that  capital,  and  for  the  accumulation  of  such  a  stock, 
of  the  precious  metalsy  as  may  enable  the  Bank  with  perfect  safe^ 
to  supply  a  metallic  currency.  Although  in  tlie  event  of  general 
panic,  and  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  paper  credit,  the 
Bank  would  be  exposed  to  the  same  demand  to  which  they  would 
be  liable  were  Cash  Payments  resumed,  yet  it  is  probable  that  the 
drain,  caused  by  sudden  and  local  alarms,  would  be  greatly  dimi- 
nished, if  not  altogether  prevented. 

In  speaking  of  this  Plan,  Mr.  Baring  observes,  <'  under  such  ^ 
a  system,  the  whole  amount  of  Bullion  that  would  be  required, 
must  be  that  amount  which  the  Bank  would  be  under  the  neces- 
jity  of  keeping  for  the  purpose  of  -balancing  the  variations  that 
may  from  time  to  time  occur  in  the  amount  of  currency,  which 
at  different  periods  the  state  of  the  Country  may  require,  and 
fardlier,  any  amount  which  the  Public  may  be  disposed  to  hoard. 
J,  should  not  think  that  the  amount  so  required  by  the  Bank  conid 
much  exceed  five  or  six  Millions,  because  I  should  not  think  ^ 
that  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  currency  at  different  periods 
could  go  much  beyond  that  amount.  Hoarding  would  go  cer-  ' 
tainly  to  a  less  extent  than  under  a  system  of  Coin,  because  there 
could  be  no  small  hoards,  and  persons  would  be  less  disposed 
to  hoard  brger  sums  when  they  bad  not  the  means  of  issuing 
them  as  currency,  if  they  should  be  disposed  to  do  so,  otherwise 
than  by  selling  or  carrying  them  to  the  Bank.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  should  ineiine  to  think,  that  Ten  Millions  of 
Bullion  would  be  abundant  fdr  every  purpose  ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  speak  with  accuracy  of  an  untried  Plan.'' 

With  respect  to  the  preservation  of  the  Standsird  of  Value, 
Mr..  Baring  states,  **  That  he  is  quite  confident  that  the  standard 
of  the  Country  and  of  course  the  par  value  of  the  paper,  would  be 
preserved  in  much  greater  purity  than  under  any  system  of  Coin." 
Mr.  Holland  delivered  a  Paper  to  the  Committee  in  reference 
to  die  Plan  of  Bullion  Payments ;  in  which  he  thus  expresses  his 
opinion  :  *'  I  can  venture  to  assert,  as  a  practical  man  of  business, 
that  th^re  will  be  little-  if  an>  difficulty  in  carrying  it  into  effect ; 
that  it  will  not  unoecessarily  cramp  Circulation ;  that  it  will  not  im-  ' 
pede  the  ordinar>'  measures,  either  of  Government  or  the.mercan- 
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tile  Gommiuiity)  but  tbat,  on  the  oontniry*  i^  ^iH  restore  wi/^j^ad 
barmony  to  tiie  system,  aod  give  to  the  Country  wbM  fiU  fffurtie^ 
who  wish,  its  welfare^  desiiH^ — a  safe  and  ^efficient  Standaid  of 
Value  :  vaiiable  it  is  true  in  a  cerjtain  ^iegree,  but  .less  variable  than 
any  standard  wbicfa  any  country  h^s  ever  yet  established/' 

Your  Committer  will  now  ^ive  iheir  reason^  for  recomnieading 
the  Arrangement  which  tliey  ha«e  suggested,  for  regulating  ibe 
mode  in  which  Gold  shall  be  issued  in  exdbsfeige  for  $Bvk  Notes, 
between  February  1st,  18<20^.  and  May  1st,  3Sdl< 

The  Committee  consider  at  necessary  to  £x  a  definite  peiiod.  at 
which  the  Bank  shall  be  under  the  obligation  of  issuing  Oold  at  the 
mint  price  ;  and  a  Standard  be  thus  established  to  which  tbe  value 
of  the  paper  currency  shall  conforui,  jand  by  which  its  issues  shall 
be  regulated.  Parliament  has,  on  B¥>re  than  one  ocoaMoa  since  Ibe 
j)eace,  fixed  a  period  for  the  return  to  Payments  in  Specie^  and 
when  it  has  consented  to  a  furthier  susp^ision  of  theii|>  bas  express- 
ed an.opinion,  that  their  resumptiop  wfis  highly  desirable  (  and 
has  assigned,  as  the  reason  for  continuing  tbe  Aestrictioo^  tine  ex- 
pediency of  enabling  the  Bank  to  make  sucb  ptreparations,  as  to 
their  discretion  and  experience  troight  appear  most  exf^edieot,  for 
enabling  them  to  resume  Payments  in  Cash,  without  puUic  incon- 
venience. 

Your  Committee  therefore  are  desirous,  in  reoommendiag  the 
further  postponement  of  those  payments,  tx>  devise  some  .additkonal 
secujrity,  that  preparations  shajl  be  made  for  their  resumptioti ;  to 
prevent  an  impression  on  the  pubUc  mind,  that  ^ther  sospenaions 
will  take  place ;  and  to  induce  a  gradual  accommodation  of  comaier- 
jcial  transactions  to  a  system  of  currency,  which  havii^  been  long 
discontinued,  could  not  be  suddenly  resumed,  without  restraint  and 
embarrassment. 

lliey  conceive,  that  ^ch  security  will  be  best  provided,  by 
requiring  tbe  Bank  to  revert,  at  an  early  period,  to  ihat  principle 
on  ^ich,  previously  to  the  Restriction  Act)  their. isaues  weie 
regulated,— 7a  reference  to  the  price  of  Gold.  Th^  propose 
therefore,  that  time  having  been  allowed  for  the  repsbyment  of  apor- 
tipn  of  (be  Advances  to  Government,  the  Bank  shall  undertake,  at 
a  given  period,  to  deliver  Gold  in  exchange  for  ibeir  J^lotes,  in  the 
manner  already  described. 

Between  the  present  time  md  the  comnnen^ement  of  the  year 
1820,  Your  Committee  cannot  anticipate  an  operation  of  any  of 
those  causes,  which  affect  the  -value  of  tbe  precious  metab,  so 
extensive  as  to  prevent  the  Bank  from  counteracting  the:  effect  of 
them,  by  such  a  reduction  of  their  issues,  as  nviy  bo  made  without 
producing  public  inconvenience. 

If  the  price  of  Gold  shall  remain  tbesaone  as  it  is  at  pneseat,  tbe 
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demfmd  from  tbe  Baflk>  whidi  wiU  fabveto  deiiv^  it  it  that  price^ 
will^oecessarHy  be  very  limited.  If,  in  tbeinte^al  any  cawaes  shall 
affect  it,  And  produce  «  rise  in  its  price,  the  Bank  tnus^  in  that 
caae  contract  ite  Paper,  either  positively,  as  cooipared  with  its 
present  amount^  or  relatively,  to  any  increased  tdemand  tvhich  there 
may  be  for  it ;  and  thus,  by  increasing  ita  vahie  as  currency,  pro- 
portionately diminish  the  inducement  to  demand  Geld. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  adoption  of  this  suggestion  appears 
to  recognise  a  departure  from  the  ancient  Standard  of  Value ;  but 
it  rec<^p»ises  it  no  otherwise  than  aa  it  at  preaent  pnctiR»lly  exists ; 
it  recognises  it  for  a  Very  limited  period,  and  with  no  other  view, 
than  to  provide  for  the  gradual  return  to  that  Standard,  the  devi- 
ation from  which  it  acknowledges. 

The  Committee  trust,  that  they  have  suffioetitly  explained  the 
grounds  on  which  they  recommend,  that,  with  a  view  to  the  eatv- 
blishment  of  a  Metallic  Standard  of  Vahte  at  the  eaiiiest  period, 
the  Bank  should  be  Squired  to  deliver  standard  Gold  in  exchange 
for  their  Notes., 

They  do  not  express  any  preference  for  the  system  of  BulHon  Pay- 
ments over  that  of  Payments  in  Specie  abstractedly ;  nor  are  tliey  pre- 
pared to  recommend  them  as  a  permanent  substitute ;  but  they  con- 
sider them  the  best  means  of  fiicilitating  and  ensuring  the  Resump- 
tion of  Payments  in  Specie  with  the  least  public  inconvenience.  They 
are  of  opinion,  that,  when  once  the  iincieiit  Sttodtfd  of  Value  in  this 
Country  has  been  re-e6tablished,  the  great  impediments  to  a  return 
to  our  former  system  will  have  been  overcome  ;  and  it  vrill  be  in  the 
{yowcr  of  the  Bank,  or  of  individuals,  by  taking  advantage  of  a 
favorable  state  of  exchange,  to  increase  the  supply  of  the  precious 
metals  in  this  Country,  to  any  extent  to  which  they  are  likely  to  be 
required. 

Your  Committee  are  aware  that  it  may  be  objected  to  the  plan 
of'  Bullion  Payments,  which  they  have  recommended,  First,  That 
•by  necessarily  continuing  the  notes  below  five  pounds  in  circulation, 
it  continues  the  present  inducements  to  the  crime  of  Forgery ;  and, 
secondly.  That  by  requiring  the  presentation  of  a  large  amount  oi 
notes  in  demand  for  Gold,  it  gives  to  the  possessor  of  notes  to 
that  amount^  an  accommodation  which  the  holder  of  a  smaller 
quantity  will  not  possess. 

On  the  first  of  these  objections,  Your  Committee  observe,  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  calculate  on  a  Resumption  of  Specie  Pay- 
ments, accompanied  with  the  total  exclusion  of  the  small  notes,  at 
a  period  nuicfa,  if  at  all  earlier  than  that  at  which  it  may  take  place 
•if  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  be  adopted.  When  the 
JLegislature  has,  at  former  periods,  contemplated  the  removal  of 
the  Restriction,  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  circuhition  «of  the 
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MDall  notes  for  some  time  sulMequeDdyy  has  been  foreseen,  and  is 
at  present  provided  for  bj  law.  It  is  true,  that  after  the  Resump- 
tion of  Cash  Payments,  the  amount  of  small  Bank  notes  in  circi^i^ 
tion  wouid  probably  be  diminished ;  but  there  seems  no  reason 
for  concluding  that  the  temptation  to  Forgery,  which  must  depend 
€0  considerations  of  risk  and  profit,  Hould  be  diminished  in  pro- 
portion to  the  decrease  of  those  notes,  provided  they  were  not  alto- 
gether excluded.  The  force  of  this  objection  will  also  be  lessened 
proportionately  to  the  degree  ot  success  which  may  attend  the  at- 
tempts, that  are  at  present  making,  to  devise  means  of  renderinir 
the  imitation  of  Bank  notes  more  difficult.  Your  Committee  havig 
been  informed,  that  the  Plan  recommended  by  the  CommissioDer» 
appointed  for  inquiring  into  the  mode  of  preventing  the  Forgery  of 
Bank  notes,  may  be  expected  to  be  in  full  operation  in  about  three 
months;  and  they  have  received,  from  two  scientific  members  of 
that  commission,  (Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Wollaston)  the  satis- 
factory  assurance,  that  their  confidence  in  the  increased  secorky 
which  the  new  form  of  note  will  afford,  as  well  by  creating  fresti 
obstacles  to  a  successful  imitation,  as  by  giving  a  more  obvious  fa- 
cility to  the  public  in  detecting  any  attempt  to  give  currency  to 
Forged  Notes,  has  been  confirmed,  by  the  progress  of  their  inquiry 
and  experiments  since  the  date  of  their  Report  communicated  to 
Parliament. 

With  respect  to  the  second  objection  to  Bullion  Payments, 
Your  Committee  remark,  that  the  object  of  the  plan  which  they 
recommend  is^  by  securing  a  control  over  the  quantity  of  the  drcu- 
lating  medium,  to  regulate  the  value  of  the  whole,  and  to  maintain 
Paper  on  a  par  with  Gold.  While  this  object  is  effected,  the 
holder  of  notes,  .to  whatever  amount,  has  a  security  for  th^  valoe, 
which,  without  this  plan,  he  would  not  possess  during  the  interval 
which  tnust  precede  this  Resumption  of  Cash  Payments. 

Should  the  House  determine  to  act  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee,  it  will  be  expedient  to  continue  the  Act  whidi 
passed  in  the  present  session,  restricting  the  further  issue  of  GiAi 
coin  from  the  Bank.  They  propose  no  interference  with  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  mint,  conceiving  it  desirable  to  retain,  as  a  check 
upon  any  undue  contraction  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank,  the  power 
which  individuals  at  present  possess  of  receiving  Coin  from  the 
mint  in  exchange  for  Bullion,  without  loss  or  deduction,  at  the  rate 
of  3/.  17».  K)Jd.  per  ounce. 

They  recommend,  not  as  an  appendage  to  the  plan  which  they 
have  suggested,  but  as  a  politic  measure  under  any  system  of  cur- 
rency, the  total  repeal  of  the  laws  which  prohibit  the  melting  or 
exportation  of  the  Coin  of  the  Realm.  Your  Committee  conceive 
it  to  have  been  clearly  demonstrated,  by  long  experience,  titat  they^ 
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are  wholly  ineffectual  for  the  object  for  which  thej  were  deugned  > 
that  they  offer  temptatioDs  to  perjury  and  fraud,  and  give  those  who 
violate  the  iaw^  an  unfair  advantage  over  those  who  respect  it. 

Your  Committee  have  received  an  intimation  from  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  that  they  shall  be  prepared  to  resume  Cash 
Payments  six  months  after  their  resumption  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. In  making  this  communication,  the  Directors  contemplated 
a  return  to  payments  in  specie;  but  the  Committee  have  the  satis- 
faction  of  staung  to  the  House,  on  the  authority  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  whom  they  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
personally  examining,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  no  diffi- 
culty would  exist,  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  in  carrying 
into  effect  any  regulations  of  the  same  nature  with  those  which 
may  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the  Bank  of  England. 

I  our  Committee  would  here  close  their  Report,  if  they  did  not 
think  it  necessary,  shortly  to  advert  to  the  circulation  of  country 
banks.  The  notes  of  all  those  establishments  are  exchai^eable 
for  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England.  As  a  part  of  the  currency, 
therefore,  they  must  be  affected  by  any  fluctuation  in  value  to  which 
Bank  of  England  notes  are  now  liable;  and,  consequently,  will  be 
alike  secured  from  such  fluctuation,  by  any  arrangement  which  will 
effectually  place  and  maintain  the  latter  upon  a  par  with  a  metallic 
standard  of  value.  Although,  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  your 
Committee  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  can  be  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  the  circulation  of  Country  banks,  which  can  form  an 
obstacle  to  the  gradual  resumption  of  cash  payments  upon  the  plan 
which  your  Committee  have  suggested,  they  have  made  it  their 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  probable  amount  of  that  circulation,  at 
diflerent  periods;  though  they  have  to  regret  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  as  precise  and  full  information  as  might  be  desired, 
I'here  are  not  sufficient  data  from  which  to  ascertain  the  exact 
amount  of  country  bank  notes  at  any  one  time  in  circulation. 
Your  Committee  called  for  accounts  from  the  Stamp  .  Office, 
of  the  number  of  promissory  notes  stamped  in  each  successive 
quarter,  from  the  year'1810;  and  as  these  accounts  show  the  num- 
ber of  notes  stamped  in  each  of  the  classes  into  which  they  are 
divided,  according  to  their  several  denominations,  if  the  nominal 
value  of  each  is  assumed,  for  the  sake  of  calculation,  to  be  the 
highest  which  such  note  could  bear  according  to  the  stamp  affixed, 
the  total  amount  stamped  in  each  year  would  be  as  follows : 

1814 ^10,255,841. 

1815 8,204,968. 

1816 7,839,924. 

1817        ^        .        .        -        -  9,075,958. 

•  1818        ...        .        -  12,316,988. 
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If  these  notes  on  an  average  cfrcolate  for  diree  years,  tbefcigbesC 
aggregate  amount  to  which  they  can  have  reached  is  %9fiSQfilOl, 

Your  Committee  are  led  to  conclude,  from  the  information  of 
Mr.  Uoyd,  that  the  whole  amount  of  notes  stamped,  which  still 
remain  in  i»och  a  state  as  to  be  circulated,  can  never  have  been  at 
once  in  circulation.  He  says,  **  a  banker  may  have  50,000  notes 
lying  by  him;  his  having  paid  the  duty,  and  having  the  notes  ready, 
by  no  means  proves  that  they  are  in  circulation.  Sometnnes  there 
may  be  a  very  large  amount  locked  up  by  him,  at  other  times  they 
may  be  almost  all  in  circulalion.  In  time  of  alarm,  he  takes  care 
to  have  them  as  much  at  home  as  possible ;  in  time  of  prosperity 
and  general  confidence,  he  has  no  hesitation  iu  issuing  them  on 
satisfactory  security/' 

Mr.  Lloyd  expressed  an  opinion,  that  the  issue  of  paper  by  the 
country  banks  might  be  from  40  to  50  millions ;  but  your  Com- 
mittee are  rather  led  to  infer,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  infor- 
mation before  them,  that  the  amount  of  this  branch  of  the  paper 
circulation,  throughout  Great  Britain,  has  never  exceeded  from 
do  to  £5  millions. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  amount,  it  appears  undoubtedly 
to  have  been  liable  to  great  fluctuations,  as  may  indeed  be  inferred 
from  the  account  of  the  stamps  before  alluded  to,  but  with  more 
certainty  from  accounts  furnished  by  the  three  chartered  banks  of 
Scotland,  representing  the  proportions  which  the  quarterly  averages 
bear  to  each  other,  of  the  respective  circulation  of  each  bank, 
at  three  corresponding  periods ;  the  scales  by  which  the  circulation 
of  these  banks  is  thus  shown,  establish  the  degree  of  the  propor- 
tionate variations  in  each  respectively,*  but  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  those  scales,  being  constructed  upon  different  data,  afford  no 
means  of  comparing  with  one  another  the  actual  amount  of 
their  respective  issues. 

Last  Quarter,    Third  Quarter,    Last  Quarter, 
181S.  1816.  1818. 


British  Linen  Company  -  1,400  —  910  —  1,265 
Bank  of  Scotland  -  -  -  8,778  •—  6,728  —  8,179 
BoyalBank 73«        —         367         —      1,131 

As  a  very  large  part  of  the  currency  uf  Scotland  is  furnished  by 
(hose  banks,  it  must  be  inferred  from  tlie  preceding  scales,  that 
whatever  was  the  amount  at  the  close  of  1 8 1 3,'  not  less  than  one- 
third  had  been  withdrawn  from  circulation  in  1816,  since  which 
period  an  equal  amount  has  been  re-bsued. 

A  fluctuation,  corresponding  with  this  in  point  of  time,  and  at 
least,  equal  in  degree,  appears  to  have  taken  place  iu  the  paper 
issued  by  the  country  banks  in  England.    The  number  of  these 
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cMUblUhmentaUceiiifled  in  1814  *  *  -  was  940, 
in  1817  -  -  •  was  752. 

Mr.  Lloyd  stated^  that  the  circulation  of  the  country  banks  was  at 
its  h^hestin  1813  and  1814,  but  was  considerably  reduced  in  1816, 
and  the  beginning  of  1817  ;  aod  being  asked,  as  to  the  amount 
outstaading  at  the  latter  period,  when  compared  with  the  forager, 
he  answered,  '^  1  can  hardly  say ;  I  should  think  it  was  reduced 
nearly  one-half." 

Your  Conuntttee  were  furnished,  by  Mr.  Stuckey,  with  the 
following  scale  of  the  circulation  of  a  considerable  country  bajfk, 
for  the  laat  four  years  :  , 


larch 

-  -  1816 

-  -  -  10 

'^— 

-  -  1817 

-  -  -  12 

— 

-  -  1818 

-  -  -  16 

— 

-  -  1819 

-  -  -  174 

and  further  information  on  the  same  subject  will  be  found  in  the 
Evidence  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  a  Member  of  the  House,  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Gurney,  and  Mr.  Gilchrist. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the 
circulation  of  country  banks  in  1816  and  1817,  it  was  not  in  any 
degree  caused  by  a  diminution  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  circulation  of  country  paper  is  liable  to  be  aflfected  by  want 
of  confidence,  generally  brought  on  by  extensive  failures  in  some 
of  those  establishments,  and  the  result  of  which  is,  that  other 
countl-y  banks,  however  solvent,  participate  more  or  less  in  the 
general  discredit,  and  are  obliged  to  restrict  their  issues,  from  a 
regard  to  their  own  security.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tooke,  "  A 
like  effect  is  sometimes  produced,  and  in  a  much  greater  degree, 
from  the  discredit  of  their  customers,  to  whom  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  advancing  money;  most  of  their  customers  being  holders  of 
articles  which  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  a  general  depression  of 
price." 

Although  there  may  be  reason  to  infer  from  the  opinion  of  the 
witnesses  most  conversant  with  the  management  of  country  banks, 
and  to  vvhose  evidence  Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  refer,  that  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England 
would  speedily  and  necessarily  be  followed  by  a  proportionate  re- 
duction of  the  country  bank  paper;  still  it  must  be  obvious,  that, 
independently  of  that  cause,  the  latter  is  liable  to  a  sudden  and 
highly  inconvenient  contraction,  under  such  circumstances  of  dis- 
trust and  difficulty  as  occurred  in  1816.  The  effects  of  this  con- 
traction, unless  obviated  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  die  issues 
of  tlie  Bank  of  England,  ^e  credit  of  which  is  fortunately  unaa- 
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Bailable  by  the  influence  of  simSar  circumttanceSy  must  have  a  ten- 
dency, by  diminishing  the  amount  of  the  paper  currency,  to  raise 
the  value  of  the  whole. 

This^  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  was  cme  of  the  effects 
produced  by  the  rapid  contraction  of  our  currency  in  18 1 6  and  1817  ; 
and  to  it  may  be  ascribed,  in  part,  the  fall  in  the  price  of  Gold  and 
the  favorable  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  during  that  interval. 

Such  contraction  is  an  evil,  to  which  the  system  of  country 
banks,  resting  upon  individual  credit,  may  be  occasionally  liable ; 
but  your  Committee  are  inclined  to  hope,  that  it  will  not  be  likely 
either  to  prevail  to  the  same  extent,  or  to  endure  for  so  long 
a  period,  when  the  fluctuations,  to  which  an  inconvertible 
paper  currency  is  exposed,  shall  be  checked,  by  the  operation  of 
the  plan  w  hich  they  recommend  for  the  gradual  resumption  of 
Cash  Payments. 

Whether  it  may  be  practicable  further  to  provide  a^inst  inconve- 
nience to  the  Public  and  the  loss  to  Individuals,  which  arise  from 
the  occasional  insolvency  of  country  banks,  and  to  make  such  pro- 
vision, without  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  property,  and  the 
transactions  of  the  community  founded  ou  commercial  credit,  are 
questions  of  great  difficulty  ;  respecting  which  your  Committee 
could  not,  without  further  evidence  and  considerable  delay,  have 
enabled  themselves  to  submit  an  opinion  to  the  House. 

Your  Committee  have  forborne  from  entering  into  any  reasoning 
upon  the  effect  produced  upon  the  value  of  our  currency,  by  vari- 
ations in  the  numerical  amount  of  the  Notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of 
Ensland.  So  many  circumstances  contribute  to  affect  that  value; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  varying  state  of  commercial  credit  and 
confidence— the  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  country  bank  paper 
— the  different  degrees  of  rapidity  with  which  the  same  amount  of 
currency  circulates  at  different  periods, — that  Your  Committee  are 
of  opinion,  that  no  satisfactory  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  a 
mere  reference  to  the  numerical  amount  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  outstanding  at  anj^iven  time« 

May  &h,  1819. 
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BANK  OF  ENGLAND 


RESUMING   CASH   PAYMENTS. 


Commvmeated  by  The  Lords,  iSth  May,  1819. 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed, 
12/AAr<iy,1819. 


LONDON: 
1819. 
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By  tbe  Lords  Committees  appointed  a  Secret  Coipmittee  to 
enquireinto  the  State  of  the  Bank  opEngland,  with  reference 
to  me  Expediency  of  the  Resmnption  of  Cash  Payments  at  the 
period  now  fixed  by  Law^  and  into  such  other  matters  as  are 
connected  fherewifh;  and  to  report  such  infonnation  relative 
thereto  as  may  be  disclosed  witibout  injury  to  the  public  inter- 
eat,  with  their  observations: 

Ordered  to  report. 

That,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  enquiries  directed  by  the 
House^  the  attention  of  the  Committee  has  been  drawn  to  a  cir- 
cumstance which  tbey  think  it  material  to  submit  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House. 

The  state  in  which  the  Bank  found  itself  in  the  years  1816 
and  1817,  appears  to  have  induced  the  Directors,  in  the  latter 
year,  to  signify  by  two  successive  notices  (pursuant  to  the 
powers  reserved  to  them  by  Act  of  Parliament,)  their  intention 
to  pay  in  Cash  all  N  otes  of  dates  antecedent  to  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary 1817. 

The  effect  of  this  measure  has  been  to  produce  a  consider- 
able drain  of  the  Treasure  previously  coUected  by  the  Bank, 
without  any  real  advance  being  made  by  such  partial  payments 
towards  the  desirable  object  which  the  Bank  seems  to  have  had 
in  view. 
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The  Committee  hope  that  the  House  will  allow  them  to  abstain 
for  the  present  from  entering  mto  any  particulars  which  might 
anticipate  the  detailed  Report^  which  they  trust  shortly  to  be 
enabled  to  lay  before  the  House,  on  ^the  whole  result  of  their 
enquiries  as  to  the  mode  and  period  which  may  be  most  advan- 
ta^ously  adopted  by  Parliament  for  ultimately  bringing  back 
the  currency  of  the  country  to  its  ancient  standard. 

But  the  Committee  are  decidedly  of  opinkxi,  that  all  practi- 
cable and  advantageous  operations  for  that  purpose  would  be 
impeded  instead  of  being  promoted,  by  a  continuance,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  of  the  partial  paymentstto  which  &e 
Bank  is  at  present  liable;  and  tiliey  presume  therefore  most 
strongly  to  recommend  to  the  House,  that  such  Paymaits  should 
imm^ately  be  suspended  by  legislative  authority;  but  for  sudi 
a  period  only  as  shall  be  necessary  to  bring  the  whole  subject 
distinctly  under  the  c<Hi8id«ration  of  Parliament. 
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By  the  Lords  Committees  appointed  a  Secret  Committee  to 
enqmreintoflieStafceof  Ibe  Bank  op  England,  with  reference 
to  the  Expediency  of  the  Resumption  of  Cash  Payments  at  the 
period  now  fixed  by  Law,  and  into  such  other  matters  as  aie 
connected  therewith;  and  to  report  such  information  relative 
thereto  as  may  be  disclosed  witibout  injury  to  the  public  inter- 
est, with  their  observations: 

Ord^ed  to  report. 

That  the  Committee  have,  pursuant  to  the  instructions  given 
to  them  by  the  House,  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  several 
matters  referred  to  them,  and  have  collected  from  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  and  from  the  accounts  laid  before  them,  the 
information,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
and  in  the  Appendix. 

The  Committee  think  it  right  to  premise,  that  in  this  investiga- 
tion they  have  taken  as  their  guide  the  decided  opinion  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  declared  by  many  repeated  enactments,  that  the  removal 
of  the  restriction  upon  Cash  Payments  by  the  Bank,  or  in  other 
words,  the  restoration  of  the  currency  of  the  countiy  to  a  state 
of  regulation  by  its  ancient  metallic  standard,  is  an  object 
which  ought  to  be  accomplished  at  as  early  a  period  as  shall  be 
found  safe  and  practicable. 
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Tlie  first  act,  confinnin^  and  continuing  the  restriction  con- 
tained  in  the  Minute  of  Council  of  the  SBth  of  February  1797, 
was  passed  on  the  3d  of  May  1797,  and  was  to  be  in  force  till 
the  24th  of  June  1797.  The  restriction  was  further  continued 
by  an  Act  passed  on  the  22d  June  1797,  until  <Hie  month  after 
the  commencement  of  the  then  next  Session  of  Parliament. 
By  another  Act,  passed  on  the  30th  of  November  in  the  same 
year,  the  restriction  was  further  continued  until  one  month 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  by  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 
On  the  3d  of  January  1799,  the  Directors  of  the  Bank,  iu  pur- 
suance of  a  power  reserved  to  them  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
referred  to,  gave  notice  that  on  the  14tii  instant  they  would  pay 
in  cash  all  fractional  sums  under  five  pounds;  and  on  the  1st 
of  February  1800  would  pay  cash  for  all  notes  of  one  and  two 
pounds,  dated  prior  to  the  1st  of  Julv  1798,  or  exchange  them 
for  new  notes  of  the  same  value,  at  tne  option  of  the  holders. 
By  another  Act,  passed  on  the  dOth  of  April  1802,  the  restric- 
tion was'  continued  until  the  Ist  of  March  1803.  On  the  28th  of 
February  1803  it  was  further  continued  until  the  expiration  dl 
six  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the  theu  next  Session  of 
Parliament.  On  the  13th  of  December  1803,  the  country  being 
then  again  at  war,  it  was  further  continued  until  six  months 
after  the  ratification  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  In  the 
year  1812  an  Act  was  passed  for  preventing  any  note  or  bill  of 
the  Bank  of  Inland  or  Ireland  from  being  received  for  a 
smaller  sum  than  the  sum  therein  specified,  and  for  staying  pro- 
ceedings upon  distress  by  tender  of  such  notes ;  and  in  1814 
this  Act  was  further  continued  during  the  continuance  of  any 
Act  imposing  restriction  upon  the  Bank  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments in  cash. 

By  an  Act  passed  on  the  18th  of  July  1814,  the  restriction 
upon  the  Bank  was  continued  until  the  25th  of  March  1813 ; 
and  it  was  further  continued  by  an  Act  passed  on  the  23d  of 
March  1815  to  the  5th  day  of  July  1816.  On  the  21st  of  March 
1816  an  Act  was  passed,  by  which,  after  reciting  in  the  pream- 
ble ''  that  it  was  highly  desirable  that  the  Bank  should,  as  soon 
as  possible,  return  to  the  payment  of  its  notes  in  cash;  and  that 
it  was  expedient  that  the  provisions  of  the  former  Acts  should 
be  further  continued,  in  order  to  afford  time  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  to  make  such  preparations  as  to  their  discretion 
and  experience  might  appear  most  expedient  for  enabling  them 
to  resume  payments  in  cash,  without  public  inconvenience, 
and  at  tlie  earliest  period ;  and  that  a  time  should  be  fixed  at 
which  the  said  restriction  should  cease,''  it  was  enacted,  that 
the  said  restriction  should  be  continued  until  the  5th  of  July 
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VSm.  On  tbe  28111  «f  May  1818  aaoaiar  Act  ivMpaflnd,  by 
ivhich,  after  reciting  in  tfae  pieamble,  ''  that  it  was  highly  de- 
siiaUe  that  the  Badk  of  England  flhoold  letom  aa  soon  aa  pos- 
aiUe  to  the  paymmit  of  its  notes  in  oash^  and  that  unfoxeseea 
ciicnmstances,  wluch  had  occoned  since  the  passing  of  the  last 
of  the  preceding  Acts,  had  rendered  it  eoq^edient  t£at  the  re« 
striction  should  be  fiurther  continued,  and  that  another  period 
should  be  fixed  for  the  termination  thereof;"  the  Irestriction  is 
fiulher  continued  untU  the  5di  of  July  1819.  Of  Ihese  unfore- 
seen circumstances,  the  most  impoitaot  was  the  apprehensioa 
of  the  eflfect  of  fiirther  foreign  loans  (particularly  those  of 
FVanoe)  upon  the  exchanges  smd  flie  price  of  gold. 

^  Subsequent  to  the  first  restriction  upon  the  Bank  of  England 
similar  restrictions  were  imposed  ai^l  continued  by  different 
Acts  upon  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  their  termination  was  fixed 
at  tiuree  months  afier  the  exiHration  of  the  restriction  upon  the 
Bank  of  England. 

During  these  successive  prolongations  the  Bank  ajq^iears  at 
fifierent  periods  to  have  mt^de  great  exertions  to  procure  such 
amass  of  treaswe  as  might  enable  it  to  replace  itself  upon  its 
undent  footing,  wbener^  it  should  seem  good  to  Parliamait  to 
remove  the  restrictions.  La  1796  the  treasure  was  increased 
to  an  amount  which  bore,  in  the  early  part  of  1790,  a  very 
laige  proportion  to  that  aS  ti^  outstanding  notes.  During  the 
years  immediately  subsequent,  this  treasure  experienced  a  con* 
siderable  reduction;  but  fi^u  die  middle  of  1804  to  the  middle 
of  1808^  the  favorable  state  of  the  exchanges  oiabled  the 
Bank  to  make  large  purchases  of  gold.  Li  order  to  en- 
cenraga  the  importation  of  gold,  the  Directors  determined  to 
give  4/.  per  oz.,  and  the  treasure  was  so  much  augmented  as  to 
have  exceeded  in  1808  die  highest  amount  whidi  it  had  reached 
in  1799.  From  that  period  it  successively  declined.  The  re- 
strictim  was  prolonged  in  1814  only  to  the  25tfa  of  March  1815, 
and  m  1815  only  to  the  5th  of  July  1816 ;  but  the  extraordinary 
hifi^  price  of  g(dd,  and  the  extreme  depression  of  the  exchanges, 
which,  from  whatever  causes,  prevailed  during  great  part 
of  these  periods,  combined,  with  the  large  advances  to  Govern- 
ment which  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  required,  to 
prevent  any  materiid  progress  being  made  towards  a  restoration 
of  the  treasure  oi  the  Bank  to  its  former  amount. 

Notwithstanding  these  discouraging  circumstances,  the  Bank 
more  than  doubled  its  treasure  during  the  last  eight  months  of 
1815 ;  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of  gold,  and  the  favorable 
turn  of  the  exchanges,  enabled  the  Directors  to  raise  it,  by  Ja-- 
nuary  1817,  to  more  than  quadruple  what  it  had  been  in  the  be* 
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KfainingroflSlS.  At  tUs  patiod  the  INrootofs  fdt  M  collide 
of  bei^  able  to  oonij^y  with  theii9iincti<»ui<rf'  ParUajneol,  even 
before  the  pmod  at  which  the  restrictioii  was  to  escpire,  that 
ttiey  issued  a  notice  for  the  paynieBt  in  cash  of  all  the  one 
pound  and  two  pomid  notes  beanng  date  prior  to  January  1816. 
Finding  littfe  or  no  demand  for  cadi  in  consequence  of  this  no- 
tice^ and  their  treascniehayuigcoBtinned  dining  the  coarse  of  tlie 
year  to  increase  to  an  amoimt  fiur  exceeding  what  it  had  ever 
readied,  and,  wifli  few  exceptions,  beariii^  a  laiger  proportion  - 
to  tte  extent  of  their  issnes  than  it  had  error  borne  befim,  flie 
Directors  issued  a  second  notice  in  September  1817,  for  the 
payment  in  cash  cf  all  notes  bearing  date  before  the  list  of  Ja* 
nnary  in  that  yeaf  .  This  measore  luis  been  stated  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee to  have  been  nndertakmi  in  the  hcqte,  that  if  it  proved 
snccessfnl,  that  is,  if  the  gold  so  tend^ed  were  not  demanded, 
or  if,  when  demamled,  it  remained  in  tbe  coimtry,  the  complete 
lesumpticm  of  cash  payments  would  take  place  gradually,  and 
as  it  were  insensibly,  even  prior  to  the  period  tiien  fixod  by 
Ptoliament,  viz.  the  5th  <rf*  July  1818. 

In  the  month  (tf  April  1817  the  effect  of  the  great  foieigB 
loans  made  in  that  year  began  to  be  c<Misiderably  fdlt  Be- 
twem  April  and  October  1817  the  exchanges  took  an  unfav<w^ 
able  turn,  and  the  price  of  gold,  which  had  from  July  1816 
to  March  1817  fluctuated  between  8/.  18«.  6d.  and  3/.  19i.  6d., 
rose  between  April  and  Decemb^  1817,  from  3/.  18f .  6d.  to 
4/.  Os.  6d. ;  since  which  date  it  does  not  appear  by  the  quoted 
prices  to  have  been  ever  again  reduced  below  4t.  The  new 
gold  coinage  also  began  to  be  issued  in  July  1817.  The  trea- 
sure of  the  Bank  was  raised  to  ite  highest  amount  in  the  m<M^ 
of  October  1817.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  considerable 
demand  f<H*  gold  previously  to  the  month  of  Octob^.  The 
first  issue  of  Sovereigns  in  large  quantities  was  in  that  month. 
There  was  a  diminution  in  the  demand  for  them  in  the  three  suc- 
ceeding months ;  but  in  the  montii  of  February  1818  the  issue 
of  gold  increased  till  August  in  the  same  year;  and  thed^nand 
during  this  period  is  steted  to  have  arisen  decidedly  for  the 
purpose  of  exportation.  It  appears  from  the  evid«ace  of  Mr. 
Harman,  tiiat  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1817,  that  the  Bank 
did  not  thmk  it  necessary  to  make  any  reduction  of  its  issues, 
either  in  consequence  of  tiie  effect  of  the  foreign  loans  upcm  the 
exchanges,  or  of  its  payments  in  gold,  made  in  conformity  to 
the  notices  above  referred  to.  In  fact,  the  average  issue  of 
Baidc  Notes  in  1817  exceeded  by  1,700,000/.  tiiat  of  1816;  tiie 
average  issue  df  the  last  six  months  of  1817,  exceeded  the  ave- 
rage issue  of  the  first  six  monttis  <^ that  year  by  1,870,000;  and 
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fliis  increase,  combined  vn&  fhe  reTival  of  Country  Banks  from 
their  previous  depression,  probably  raised  the  circulating  me- 
£nm  of  the  kingaom  in  the  last  six  months  of  1817,  consider- 
ably beyond  the  amomit  at  which  it  had  stood  in  the  preceding 
year. 

A  great  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  issue  of  Notes  of  the 
Bttok  of  England  since  the  commencement  of  the  year  1818; 
they  \aA  been,  on  the  average  of  six  monflis  from  July  (o  De- 
cember 1817,  at  129,210,000 ;  on  ttie  average  of  six  months  from 
January  to  Jtdy  1818,  at  27,954,000 ;  from  July  to  December 
1818  they  were  reduced  to  26,487,000,  and  have  since  beenfur- 
tbw  reduced  to  about  25,000,000;  and  during  flie  last  three 
months  of  1818  the  issues  of  Counlry  Banks  are  stated  by  per- 
sons much  conversant  with  the  subject,  to  have  certainly  not  in- 
oreased,  and  probably  to  have  declined ;  but  the  price  of  gold 
and  the  state  of  the  exchanges  have  continued  to  be  such,  as  to 
have  drawn  from  the  Bank,  in  addition  to  the  gold  demanded 
previously  to  March  1818,  amounting  to  2,022,000,  a  further 
sum  of  4,787,000/ making  in  the  whole  an  issue  of  6,809,000,  in 
consequence  chiefly  of  the  liability  with  which  the  Directors 
had  under  different  circumstances  voluntarily  charged  themselves 
to  pay  the  fractional  parts  of  dividends,  and  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  their  notes  in  cash.  Their  treasure  was  by  these  drains 
T^  considerably  reduced;  and  they  wejre  still  liable,  in  conse- 
qu^ice  of  the  same  measures,  to  an  additional  demand  for  cash 
to  the  amount  of  several  millions. 

This  unfavorable  state  of  the  exchanges  and  of  the  price  of 
gold  is  attributed  to  different  causes  by  different  persons  ex- 
amined before  the  Committee.  By  some,  to  an  excess  in  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country;  by  others,  to  the  effect  of  the 
late  regulations  of  the  Mint  respecting  the  new  silver  coinage, 
by  which  the  proportions  between  the  relative  vahie  of  gold 
and  silver  are  stated  to  have  been  so  varied  as  to  hav6  occa- 
sioned the  exportation  of  Grold :  by  others  it  is  attributed  to  the 
continued  operation  of  foreign  loans,  to  the  temptation  held 
out  by  a  high  rate  of  interest  to  the  investment  of  British  capi- 
tal in  foreign  ftinds  and  foreign  speculations,  and  to  the  large 
purchases  of  com  from  abroad; 'a  great  proportion  of  which  is 
paid  for  in  advance,  and  must  therefore  in  their  opinion  have 
bad  a  material  effect  upon  the  balance  of  payments,  and  of 
course  upon  the  exchanges,  during  the  year  1818. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  Parliament  is  called 
upon  to  deliberate,  whether  it  will  be  most  for  the  Public  in- 
terest to  adhere  to  the  decision  it  had  taken  in  May  1818,  or  to 
allow  a  finlher  delay  for  the  preparations  necessary  to  carry 
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tbisimportant  measme  into  dxecutioQ^  in  order,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  secure  its  ultimate  acGompUshm^it,  and  at  the  same  time 
afford  the  means  of  taking  such  precautions,  as  may  diminish 
the  pressure  of  whatever  public  inconvenience  may  be  felt  or 
apprehended. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  upon  almost  all  the  questicns, 
whether  of  theory  or  of  practice,  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  has  been  drawn,  will  be  found  in  the  evidence. 
Upon  one  point  only  there  is  nearly  an  unanimous  opinion; 
groimded  indeed  by  different  persons  upon  different  hues  of  ar- 
gument, but  concurring  in  ttie  same  result ;  viz.  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  and  practicable  for  the  Bank  to  resume  cash  pay- 
ments on  die  5th  of  July  1819 ;  and,  as  the  Committee  see  suffi- 
cient reason  to  agree  thus  far  with  the  practical  result  of  these 
opinions,  viz.  that  in  the  state  of  things  which  now  exists,  there 
is  a  necessity  for  some  further  postponement,  they  need  only 
refer  to  the  evidence,  in  which  tt^  different  reasons  which  lead 
to  this  conclusion  are  fully  stated. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  the  Committee  to  remark,  that 
this  opinion  does  not  rest  upon  any  ground  which  can  intimate 
the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  credit  or  solidity  of  the  Bank; 
that  b(Mly  possesses  at  the  present  moment  the  means  of  dis- 
charging, out  of  the  treasure  actually  in  its  coffers,  every  de^ 
mand  which  could  have  been  made  upon  it  for  payment  in  cash 
in  consequence  of  the  notices  referred  to ;  and  the  only  object 
oi  the  measure  which,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Commit- 
tees of  both  Houses,  has  been  already  adopted  by  Parliament,  ^ 
during  the  course  of  the  present  session,  was  to  prevent  the 
continuance  of  a  drain,  of  the  existing  treasure,  and  thereby  to 
facilitate  such  operations  as  the  Committee  might  feel  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  recommend,  in  preparation  to  a  &ial  removal  of 
flie  restriction. 

Of  the  ultimate  sufficiency  of  the  Bank  no  doubt  has  been  or 
can  be  entertained ;  but  as  Parliament  thought  proper,  at  the 
period  when  it  imposed  the  first  restriction  upon  the  Bank,  to 
direct  an  enquiry  into  the  actual  state  of  its  affairs,  and  as  a 
similar  injunction  is  contained  in  the  order  by  which  this  Com- 
mittee is  appointed,  fliey  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  lay  be- 
fore the  House  the  Statement  in  the  Appendix ;  by  which  it 
appears,  that  exclusive  of  the  debt  from  Government,  at  three 
per  cent.,  of  11,686,800/.,  and  of  the  advance  to  Government  at 
three  per  cent  of  3,000,000,  making  together  14,686,800  the 
balance  in  favor  of  the  Bank,  on  a  comparison  of  its  debts 
and  -credits  (including  in  the  former  the  Government  balances 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bank,)  1^5,231,190/. 
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The  next  subject  towbich  the  atteiition  of  flie  Committee  has 
been  directed,  was  the  consideratkMi  of  what  time  might  now 
safely  be  fixed  for  the  ultimate  restoration  of  the  currency  of 
the  comitry  to  the  ancient  metallic  standard  of  value,  and  what 
were  the  measures^  if  any,  which  it  might  be  expedient  to  adopt, 
in  order  both  to  &cilitate  and  to  ensure  the  complete  attainment 
of  this  great  object. 

Unless  the  market  price  of  gold  shall  be,  at  the  time  so  fixed, 
and  shall  continue  to  be  afterwards,  so  near  the  Mint  price  as 
not  to  afford  a  profit  upon  the  exportation  of  that  metal,  it  has 
been  abundantly  proved  by  past  experience,  that  no  law  can 
prevent  such  exportation,  and  the  consequent  demand  upon 
the  Bank.  The  main  question  therefore  is,  by  what  means, 
and  within  what  time,  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  gold  to  the 
Mint  price,  or,  which  is  nearly  equivalent,  such  a  &vorable 
state  of  the  exchanges  as  will  prevent  a  profit  on  exportation, 
may  best  be  attained. 

it  is  strongly  contended  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  and  is  ad* 
mitted  by  most,  that  a  considerable,  and,  (as  was  expressed  by 
one  of  them,)  forcible  reduction  of  the  issues  of  (he  Bank,  ac- 
companied by  what  some  consider  as  a  necessary,  and  oQiers 
as  a  probable,  consequence,  a  diminution  in  the  issues  of  Coun* 
try  Bank  Paper,  would  produce  a  favorable  turn  ^in  the  ex- 
changes, and  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  gold.  But  many  of 
those  who  are  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  the 
earliest  possible  recurrence  to  the  ancient  standard  of  the  coun- 
try, state,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  general  distress  which  a 
large  and  sudden  diminution  of  the  paper  currency,  now  the 
only  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  must  occasion ;  while 
others  are  of  opinion,  that  a  very  small  reduction  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  these  effects,  and 
that  Uttie  distress  would  be  occasioned.  There  are  some  also 
who  hold  that  the  piesent  Mint  regulations  respecting  silver  are 
the  sole  cause  of  tiie  high  price  and  consequent  exportation  of 
gold,  and  of  course  are  of  opinion,  that  there  need  be  neither 
reduction  nor  distress. 

The  general  result  of  all  the  varying  sentiments  of  the  wit- 
nesses upon  the  subject  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  of  the 
price  of  gold,  may  p^haps  be  thus  stated : 

Many  of  tiiose  who  maintain,  that  it  is  at  all  times  in  the 
power  of  the  Bank  to  exercise  a  complete  control  over  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  exchanges,  and  of  the  price  of  gold,  never- 
theless think,  that  the  great  loans  contracted  for  since  the 
peace,  by  foreign  states ;  the  investments  made  by  persons  in 
this  country  in  foreign  securities,  to  the  amount^  as  has  been 
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conjectored,  of  ten  or  twelve  millions;  the  iM^essiire  which  took 
place  in  the  money  market  at  Paris  ana  other  c(Mnmercial 
towns  on  the  Continent,  and  in  America;  and  the  great  import- 
ation of  com  daring  the  last  year,  have  of  late  concurred  in 
lowering  the  exchanges.  They  hold  indeed,  that  when  our 
circulation  was  in  its  former  state  of  payments  in  specie,  no 
payments  abroad  could  bring  the  exchanges  materially  below 
their  par;  but  with  a  paper,  that  has  no  such  regulator  of  its 
yalue,  they  think  that  the  necessity  of  payments  abroad,  from 
whatever  cause,  does  undoubtedly  produce  a  considerable 
effect  upon  the  exchanges,  which  might  however,  as  they  state, 
be  always  counteracted  by  a  sufficient  diminution  of  paper. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  those  who  attribute  the  high 
price  of  gold,  and  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  exchanges, 
chiefly  to  the  operation  of  these  latter  causes,  and  who  deny 
or  doubt  the  feuct  that  the  issue  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng* 
land  has  been  excessive,  nevertheless  think  that  an  excessive 
increase  or  diminution  of  their  issue  might  affect  the  exchanges ; 
but  they  doubt  whether  a  small  increase  or  diminution  would 
produce  any  marked  effect  upon  them. 

Those,  again,  who  maintain  that  the  proportion  betwixt  the 
Mint  price  of  gold  and  silver,  as  settled  by  the  recent  change  in 
our  Mint  regulations^  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  nominal  high 
price  of  gold,  think  that  the  real  exchange  has,  for  the  last  two 
years,  been  in  favor  of  this  country;  that  there  has  been  during 
that  period  no  over  issue  of  bank  paper ;  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Mint  regulations,  gold  must  have  continued  to  flow  into 
this  country,  as  it  did  in  1816;  that  there  could,  therefore,  have 
been  no  demand  on  the  Bank  for  coin  of  that  metal,  for  the 
purpose  of  exportation;  and  that  the  Bank  could  have  found 
no  difficulty  in  resuming  payments  in  cash  at  the  time  now  fixed 
by  Parliament. 

It  appears  to  the  Committee,  upon  the  whole,  that  so  long 
as  the  Bank  continued  liable  to  pay  in  cash,  it  might  be  conclutl- 
ed  from  reasoning,  and  has  been  proved  by  experience,  that 
the  variations  in  &e  market  price  of  gold,  and  also  in  the  ex- 
changes, would  be  confined  within  much  narrower  limits,  than 
they  have  been  since  the  restriction  upon  cash  payments. 

Under  the  ancient  system,  if  an  unusual  demand  were  made 
upon  the  Bank  for  cash,  when  the  exchanges  were  above  par, 
and  the  price  of  gold  below  the  Mint  price,  as  such  a  demand 
could  only  be  occasioned  by  some  sudden  panic,  or  by  a  fail- 
ure in  commercial  credit,  and  could  not,  under  snch  circum- 
stances, arise  from  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  exportation 
of  gold,  there  might  be  occasions  In  which  the  Bank  might 
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think,  that  with  a  view  to  its  manufactures  of  the  country,  the 
best  mode  of  checking  such  a  demand  might  be,  to  make  a  more 
liberal  issue  of  its  notes,  and  thereby  to  revive  that  credit,  the 
want  of  which  had  produced  the  embarrassment;  but  if  an  unr 
usual  demand  took  place,  at  a  time  wbaa,  firom  the  state  of  the 
exchanges  and  of  the  price  of  gold,  it  evidently  arose  from  the 
profit  to  be  made  by  the  exportation  of  that  metal,  the  Bank 
always' found  itself  under  the  necessity  of  contracting  its  issues 
for  its  own  security.  In  the  latter  case  therefore,  whether  the 
Directors  did  or  did  not  adopt  the  principle,  that  the  increase 
or  diminution  of  the  paper  currency  has  a  decisive  influence 
upon  the  exchanges,  they  necessarily  acted  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  they  had  fully  adopted  it. 

There  is  a  difiierence  however,  not  to  be  disregarded,  in  the 
impression  likely  to  be  produced  upon  the  public  mind,  by  any 
pressure  arising  from  the  measiures  to  be  taken  by  Parliament 
for  ensuring  the  restoration  of  a  metallic  standard,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  pressures  which  might  be  occasionally  ex- 
perienced under  the  former  system.  These  would  be  felt  to  be 
the  necessary  result  of  the  precautions,,  which,  under  particular 
circumstances,  might  be  taken  by  the  Bank  for  its  own  security; 
and  if  any  temporary  inconvenience  were  produced  by  them, 
they  would  manifestly  have  for  their  object,  to  avert  an  evil 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  still  greater,  viz.  the  stoppage 
of  payment  by  the  Bank;  whereas  any  pressure  which  might 
now  be  experienced  by  too  rapid  a  progress  towards  the  re^ 
sumption  of  cash  payments,  might  be  Aought  to  be  an  evil 
voluntarily  and  uimecessarily  incurred,  from  an  impatience  to 
attain  an  object,  respecting  which  there  was  more  difference  ei 
opinion,  and  therefore  less  readiness  to  make  any  considerable 
sacrifice  for  its  speedy  attainment. 

It  has  been  also  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  there  exists  at 
this  present  moment  a  considerable  degree  of  embarrassmait  in 
commercial  transactions,  which  is  attributed  by  some  of  the 
witnesses  to  the  over-trading  which  has  taken  place,  encouraged, 
in  the  opinion  of  one  witness,  by  the  increase  of  the  circulatim^ 
inedium  in  1817,  and  is  attributed  by  others  to  the  subsequent 
diminution  of  that  medium.  Very  different  opinions  have  also 
been  stated  respecting  the  probable  duration  of  this  embarrass- 
ment; but  as  all  agree  respecting  its  actual  existence,  a  mote 
than  ordinary  degree  of  caution  is  required  in  the  adoption  oC 
any  legislative  measures  which  may,  even  by  a  tempera^ 
operation,  in  any  degree  aggravate  or  prolong  it. 

These  considerations  have  united  to  incline  the  Committee, 
in  tfie  proposal  which  they  will  submit  in  the  conclusion  of 
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tiieur  Report,  rather  to  extend  the  time  at  wUch  the  ultimate 
resmnption  of  cash  payments  should  be  required  to  take  place, 
beyond  the  period  at  which,  according  to  die  best  opinion  they 
can  form,  there  would  be  a  probability  of  its  easy  accomplish- 
ment under  ordinary  circumstances,  than  to  hazard  the  ultimate 
success  of  that  measure,  by  assigning  to  it  the  earliest  period, 
withm  which,  according  to  such  opinion,  it  might  be  safely 
practicable.  The  measure  had  better  not  be  beg^  at  all,  un- 
less there  be  a  determined  purpose  to  carry  it  to  its  completion, 
as  an  ineffectual  attempt  might  create  great  mischief  and  dis- 
tress, and  would  not  leave  any  beneficial  result  to  repay  ttie 
country  for  what  it  may  haye  sxmered. 

From  thus  extending  the  period,  it  seems  to  the  Committee, 
that  considerable  advantages  would  arise.  Those  who  think 
that  the  object  is  to  be  accomplished  only  by  the  means  of  a  con- 
siderable lednction  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  that 
Ifae  inconveniences,  which  they  acknowledge  to  be  the  necessary 
result  of  such  reduction,  would  be  amplv  compensated  by  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  metallic  standeu'd,  feel  considerable 
anxiety  to  diminish  the  extent  of  these  inconveniences.  Those 
who  expect  little  or  no  inconvenience  to  arise  fit)m  the  mea- 
sures necessary  for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  are  neverthe- 
less sensible  of  the  difSiculties  which  are  opposed  to  its  early  ac- 
complishment by  the  present  state  of  the  Bank  treasure,  and  by 
the  existing  (though  as  they  hope  temporary)  commercial 
pressure.  Tliey  are  on  fliis  latter  account  particularly  desirous 
to  allay  even  those  apprehensions  which  they  deem  unfounded 
or  exaggerated,  and  are  satisfied  that,  provided  the  ultimate 
object  be  secured,  flie  intennediate  pressure,  whatever  may  be 
its  degree,  would  be  materially  lightened  by  being  spread  over 
a  greater  length  of  time. 

Those,  cm  the  other  hand,  who  feel  less  confident  in  Oie  effect 
of  such  a  reduction,  who  think,  that  even  were  its  effect  certain, 
it  could  only  be  produced  by  the  creation  of  a  greater  degree  of 
distress  than  the  public  coold  weU  bear — ^who  look  to  the  ces- 
sation of  those  temporary  causes,  to  which  they  attribute  the 
kogest  share  in  producii^  the  unfavorable  state  of  exchanges 
and  the  high  price  of  gold,  as  the  natural  remedy  for  the  evil — 
and  who  expect  flmt  in  no  long  space  of  time,  the  favorable 
balance  of  paymmits  ^e  usucd  result  of  the  extent  and  nature 
of  our  commoce,)  wm,  without  incurring  any  distress  by  ta- 
king measures  for  the  forcible  production  of  such  a  change, 
had  inaeiunbly,  but  wifli  sufficient  certainty,  to  the  attainment 
of  the  olriect  in  view—- all  persons  who  entertain  these  opinions, 
must  feei  still  more  anxiety  for  the  extension  of  the  period. 
There  are,  however,  some  measures  of  preparation  which, 
VOL.  XIV.  Pom.  NO.  XyVIII.    ,      2  K,^ 
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whateyer  time  may  be  fixed,  appear  desirable,  if  not  indiBpeD- 
sable. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Bank  has  always  been  in  the  habit 
of  making  large  advances  to  the  Govenmient  for  the  public 
service.  These  advances  are  partly  made  under  special  Acts 
of  Parliament,  upon  securities  therein  provided .  There  is  ano- 
ther species  of  accommodation  which  nas  also  been  affinded  by 
the  Bank,  viz.  the  Purchase  of  Exchequer  Bills  to  a  large 
amount.  For  the  state  of  the  law  upon  ibis  subject  the  Go«n- 
mittee  beg  to  refer  to  a  paper  which  has  been  laid  before  them, 
and  which  is  inserted  in  their  Appendix.  The  amount. of  the 
Exchequer  bills  and  other  Government  securities,  eith^  held  or 
purchased  by  the  Bank  at  different  periods,  will  also  be  found 
in  the  account  which  is  there  inserted.  The  different  applica- 
tions made  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Bank  for  accommodation 
are  folly  detailed  in  Uie  annexed  accounts  and  correapondence. 
The  principles  upon  which  the  Treasury  has  acted  in  making 
these  applications  during  ^e  last  four  years,  are  explained  in 
a  ^memorandum  delivered  to  the  Ccnnmittee  by  the  first  Com- 
nussioner  of  that  Board ;  and  important  information  respecting 
these  transactions  will  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Har* 
man,  who,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  pariod  last  referred  to, 
.was  either  Governor  or  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank. 

The  Committee  thmk  it  proper  to  remark,  that  whatever 
effect  the  extent  of  the  advances  hpre  referred  to  might  have 
had  upon  the  power  of  the  Bank,  at  any  given  moment,  entirely 
to  resume  cash  payments,  supposing  o&er  circumstances  had 
not  intervened  to  prevent  such  resumption,  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  influence  in  diminishing  the  extent  of  the  ac- 
commodation  received  by  the  public  for  commercial  purposes. 
In  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been  exa- 
mined, the  abundance  of  circulation  produced  by  the  liberal 
issue  of  Bank  notes,  upon  whatever  securities  they  were  issued, 
has  produced  indirecdy  as  great  facilities  to  commerce,  as  if 
they  had  been  directly  issued  in  commercial  discounts.  .A 
transfer,  to  a  considerable  degree,  of  the  discount  trade  from  the 
Bank  to  private  bankers  and  merchants  is  stated  to  have  taken 
place;  but  the  facilities  afforded  to  commerce  were  at  least 
as  great  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former,  as  the  discounts 
made  by  the  Bank  were  more  restricted  in  point  of  time,  were 
limited  by  the  necessity  imposed  upon  the  applicant  of  bringing 
t>vo  and  sometimes  more  securities,  and  were  granted  only  at 
live  per  cent,  at  a  time  when  private  merchants  and  bankers 
were  discounting  at  a  lower  rate. 
Th?  eflect,  however,  oi  the  extent  of  the  advances  to  Govern- 
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ment  upon  the  sitaation  of  (he  Bank,  when  preparing  for  a  re* 
sumption  of  cash  pajrments,  is  evidenfly  to  cramp  its  opera- 
tions^ by  placing  a  large  proportion  of  its  issues  beyond  its 
control.  The  advances  made  directly  to  Grovemment  are 
only  repaid  at  tiie  period  fixed  by  law.  The  Exchequer  bills 
purchased  by  the  Bank  could  not  be  sold  in  large  quantities 
without  reducing  tiiem  to  a  considerable  discount ;  and  this 
discount  would  bring  them  into  the  Exchequer  in  payment  of 
the  taxes^  to  such  an  extent  as  might  materially  derange  the 
provisions  for  the  public  service.  An  understanmng  therefore^ 
without  express  agreement,  appears  to  have  prevsuled,  that/ 
when  thus  purchased,  they  should  not  be  sold  by  the  Bank. 
On  the  other  hand^  the  issues. of  notes  upon  discoimt  revert  to 
the  Bank  at  periods  so  short,  that  any  reduction  of  the  paper 
so  issued,  which  circumstances  may  render  necessary,  is  al- 
ways within  their  reach;  with  this  control  over  their  issues 
Ihey  are  enabled  to  feel  their  way,  and  to  restrict  or  enlarge 
them,  either  as  the  wants  of  the  country  may  permit  or  demand, 
or  as  the  state  of  the  exchanges  and  ^e  price  of  gold  may  ap- 
pear to  require. 

It  appears  tiierefore  to  the  Committee  to  be  highly  expedi- 
ent, that  means  should  be  taken  to  repay  to  the  Bank  a  large 
amount  of  these  advances  at  an  early  period. 

In  considering  the  means  of  providing  for  the  future  a  safe 
and  snfBcient  circulating  medium  for  the  country,  the  Committee 
were  naturally  led  to  make  enquiries  as  to  what  had  been  its 
amount,  previously  to  the  Bank  restriction,  when  it  consisted 
pardy  of  gold  coin  and  partiy  of  paper;  what  has  been  its 
amount  during  the  interval,  when  there  was  littie  or  no  gold 
coin  in  circuhition ;  and  what  is  likely  to  be  its  amount,  and 
what  ought  to  be  its  composition,  when  a  metallic  standsurd  is 
restored. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  heads  they  neither  found,  nor  indeed 
could  they  expect  to  find,  any  ground,  from  which  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  could  be  drawn.  The  only  certain  data  at  any 
period  are  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  amount  of 
coin  rests  only  upon  estimates  formed  in  a  great  degree  upon 
conjecture;  and  the  oflBcial  accounts  ofier  littie  infonQation 
respecting  the  issues  of  country  banks  at  that  period,  as  the 
stamps  upon  these  notes  were  then  not  sufficientiy  distinguished 
in  those  accoonts  firom  other  stamps.  It  is  known  that  in  1792 
those  issues  had  been  considerably  extended;  that  after  the 
commercial  d  Mici  ities  of  1793  they  were  greatty  reduced ; 
and  in  1797  had  not  reached  their  former  amount 

Taking  however  the  amount  of  the  gold  com  in  circulation 
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at  five  milUoiis  below  the  ertimate  miude  hy  (he  lale  Lord 

LiyerpooU  viz.  at £25,000,000 

The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  at         -  10,500,000 

The  CSountry  notes,  incbidiiig  Scotland,  may 

be  conjectuied  to  have  bem           •          *  7,000,000 

The  amount  of  ciiculating  medimn  before  )        .  ^  tuM  nnA 
the  Bank  restriction  wiU  be  -  -i       4^,«W,UW 

Exclusive  of  silver,  and  other  means  of  circidation. 

Upon  the  second  head,  viz.  the  amount  of  the  circalatiiig' 
medinm  since  the  restriction,  there  are  undoubtedly,  at  leRst 
as  to  a  j»ortion  of  flie  pmod,  somewhat  better  materials  for 
calculation.  That  part  which  is  certain,  viz.  the  amount 
of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  has  borne  so  mudi 
higher  a  proportion  to  the  whole  of  the  circulating  medium, 
that  the  uncertainty  which  rests  upon  the  remainder,  has  I^s 
proportional  effect  upon  the  general  result.  The  details  of 
these  issues  appear  in  the  accounts  in  the  Appendix. 

The  variations  in  the  amount  of  these  issues,  in  the  week 
immediately  preceding,  and  in  that  immediate^  following, 
the  payment  of  the  dividend  upon  the  National  Debt,  are  so 
considerable  (being  from  three  to  five  millions  in  January 
and  July,  and  from  two  to  three  millions  in  April-  and  Oc- 
tober), that  in  considering  the  general  circulation  of  the  coun- 
liy,  it  seems  better  to  take  an  average  of  the  issues  for  six 
months,  than  to  form  any  calculation  upon  a  shorter  period. 
Stated  upon  this  principle,  it  appears  tnat  they  did  not  readi 
fifteen  millions  before,  the  first  six  months  of  1800  ;  that  they 
never  reached  twenty  millions  before  the  first  six  months  in 
1810,  in  the  latter  six  months  of  which  year  ihey  exceeded 
24  millions.  The  variations  for  the  next  three  years  were  not 
considerable;  but  the  rise  during  the  year  1814  was  rapid, 
and  carried  their  amount,  upon  ttie  average  of  the  last  six 
months,  to  above  28  millions.  The  lowest  point  to  which 
ihey  fell,  was  between  26  and  27  millions,  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1816.  The  highest  to  which  they  rose  was  in  the 
last  six  months  of  1817,  when  tbey  were  at  their  greatest  ave- 
rage amount,  viz.  29  mUlions,  and  from  that  period  they  have 
gradually  decreased  nearly  to  25  millions,  previously  to  the  is* 
sue  of  the  last  dividends. 

The  amount,  howev^,  of  Bank  of  England  paper  actually 
in  circulation,  is  not  always  to  be  measure  by  the  extent 
of  its  issues.  When  credit  is  florishing,  the  reserve  of 
Bank  of  England  notes  kept  by  country  buikers  wfll  be  con- 
siderably   less,  thim  when  any  local  or  general  difficulties 
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oblige  th^m  to  make  more  ample  pTeparations  against  large 
and  sadden  demands  ;  and  tliis  r^erve  must,  in  the  present 
state  of  onr  circnlating  medium^  consist  in  a  great  propor- 
timi  of  notes  of  the  Bimk  of  England,  into  which  their  own 
notes  are  legally  convertible.  It  will  consist  also>  to  some 
extent,  of  notes  of  other  Country  banks,  in  exchange  for  which 
they  can  demand  from  those  banks  notes  of  the  Bmk  of  Eng- 
land. In  a  state  of  imperfect  credit,  the  conntry  banks  wfll 
also  reduce  their  own  issues,  and  will  either  never  issue  at  all, 
or  refrain  from  re-issuing  a  larger  proportion  of  their  own 
notes,  which  thej^r  keep  by  ttiem  reeAj  stamped ;  so  that  even 
if  (he  amount  of  stamped  notes  actuBaDy  in  existmce  in  any 
given  year  could  be  ascertained  with  certainty  (which  is  very 
far  from  being  the  case),  the  proportion  of  such  notes  at  that 
time  actually  in  circulation  couM  not  from  thence  l>e  inferred 
with  accuracy.  A  sunilar  degree  of  uncertainty,  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  circulating  medium,  must  exist,  as  far  as  it 
arises  from  the  varying  reserves  of  all  bankers,  even  when 
that  drcnlatmg  medium  consists  in  part  of  gold,  and  will  then 
equally  apply,  whidi  it  does  not  now,  to  the  reserve  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

With  respect  however  to  that  part  of  our  currency,  which 
has  consisted  of  Country  Bank  Votes;  the  Committee  have 
endeavoured,  from  such  accounts  as  have  been  furnished  them 
from  the  Stamp  Office,  to  fonn  some  estimate  of  their  amount. 
The  difficulties  of  various  descriptions,  which  throw  a  great 
uncertainty  upon  any  calculations  founded  upcm  these  ac- 
counts, are  explained  in  statements  delivered  in  by  Mr.  Sedge- 
wick,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  Fmn 
these  materials  two  calculations  have  been  drawn.  The  grounds 
mon  which  each  of  them  rest  are  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 
'nie  Committee  are  inclined  to  think  that  of  these  two  approx- 
imating estimates,  the  second  is  the  best  adapted  to  theu  view 
of  the  subject:  but  they  submit  them  botti  to  the  House  with  afuU 
sense  of  flie  imperfection  to  which  they  are  necessarily  liable. 

21,974,006  -  1810  -  21,819,000 

*     20,977,000  -  1811  -  21,453,000 

20,047,000  -  1812  -  19,941,000 

22,342,000  -  1813  -  S2,S07,000 

21,672,000  .  1814  -  22,709,000 

20,378,000  .  1815  -  19,011,000 

15,525,000  -  1816  -  15,096,000 

15,862,000  -  1817  -  15,898,000 

20,044,000  -  1818  *  20,507,000 
These  estimates  must  indeed  be  not  only  far  removed  from  ac* 
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curacy,  respecting  any  particular  year,  but  many  caused  of  un- 
certainty attach  to  tfaem  even  if  they  were  considered  merely  as 
affording  data  for  calculating  the  relative  circulation  of  differ- 
ent years.  In  this  respect,  however,  th^  derive  confirmation, 
especially  the  latter,  firom  tiieir  correspondence  with  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  the  evidence  of  persons  connected  with  the  country 
banks.  The  estimates  which  these  persons  have  formed,  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  coimtry  notes,  grounded  upon  local  knowledge, 
and  extended  by  inference  to  the  whole  lungdom,  will  be  found 
in  the  Minutes. 

Much  important  information  respecting  the  nature  of  this 
circulation  wiU  be  found  in  the  Evidence,  and  particularly  as  to 
the  different  practice  which  obtains  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  more  especially  in  Norfolk  and  in  Lancashire. 

Tbfi  calculations  founded  >ipon  the  accoimts  from  the  Stamp 
Office,  (which  afford  no  distinct  data  prior  to  the  year  1809^ 
would  leave  the  Committee  to  suppose  that  the  amount  has  va- 
ried, between  1810  and  1818,  from  below  16  to  above  22  mil- 
lions ;  that  it  was  at  the  highest  in  1814 ;  at  the  lowest  in  1816 
and  1817 ;  and  that  it  has  again  ris^i  in  1818. 

Combining  the  accurate  statements  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank 
of  England  upon  the  average  of  each  year,  with  the  result  of 
the  enquiry  into  the  issues  of  country  banks,  the  amount  would 
stand  ttius : 


1810.  Bank  of  England    .    F.  7. 

22,541,000 
Country  Banks 
21,374,000 
44,915,000 

1811.  Bank  of  England 

23,282,000 
Country  Banks 
20,977,000 
-44,259,000 

1812.  Bank  of  England 

33,237,000 
Country  Banks 
20,047,000 


1813.  Bank  of  England 
24,023,000 
Country  Banks 
.22,342,000 


-43,284,000 


-46,366,000 


22,541,000 
21,819,000 


F.8- 


23,282,000 


-44,360,000 


21,543,000 


-44,825,000 


28,297,000 


19,944,000 


-43,181,000 


24,023,000 
22,597,000 


-46,620,000 
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1814.  Bank  of  England        F.  7.  F.  8. 

26,901,000  26,901,000 
Country  Banka 

21,672,000  22,709,000 
48,a78,000 48,610,000 

1815.  Bank  of  England 

26,886,000  26,886,000 
Country  Banks 

20,378,000  19,011,000 
47,264,000 46,897,000 

1816.  Bank  of  England 

26,574,000  26,674,000 
Country  Banks 

16,526,000  16,096,000 
42,099,000 41,670,000 

1817.  Bank  of  England 

28,274,000  28,274,000 
Country  Banks 

15,862,000  16,898,000 
44,186,000 44,172,000 

1818.  Bank  of  England 

27,220,000  27,220,000 
Country  Banks 

20,044,000  20,507,000 
47,264,000 47,727,000 

To  this  must  be  added  about  271 ,000/.  for  the  average  circu- 
lation of  unstamped  small  notes  issued  by  the  three  Chartered 
Banks  in  Scotland,  which  are  not  included  in  the  Stamp  Office 
accounts. 

The  result  of  this  estimate  would  be,  that  the  circulating 
medium  of  England,  as  far  as  it  consists  of  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  or  of  Country  Bank  notes,  between  1810  and  1818, 
both  years  inclusive,  has  varied  from  about  42  millions  to  above 
48  millions ;  and  that  it  was  highest  in  1814,  and  lowest  in 
1816. 

With  respect  to  the  numerical  amount  of  circulating  medium 
necessary  to  carry  on  with  facility  the  transactions  of  the  coun- 
try, whatever  may  be  fee  composition  of  such  circulating  me- 
dium, it  is  evidently  impossible  to  form  any  judgment. 

The  great  increase  of  the  transactions  of  this  country  in  every 
part  of  its  home  trade  and  agriculture ;  the  rise  of  the  amount 
pf  its  exports  and  imports  (even  according  to  fee  official  value, 
which  is  much  below  fee  real  value)  frt>m  61,231,000,  on  the 
average  of  three  .years  preceding  1797,  to  82,7d(M)00,  on  fee 
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average  of  the  tbree  last  vears  of  which  the  accoimts  have  1 
given  in ;  flie  increase  of  the  charge  of  the  national  ddbt  firam 
18,430,000  in  1797  to  43,819,000,  in  1819 ;  and  the  amoimt  of 
the  taxes,  which  since  1792  have  risen  from  about  16  to  SO  mil- 
lions (an  increase  occasioned  not  merely  by  an  increased  latcr 
of  taxation  upon  the  same  articles,  but  by  the  imposition  of 
new  taxes  upon  a  great  variety  of  articles),  might  have  been 
expected  to  require  a  much  larger  increase  of  circulatiii^ 
m^um.  {t  is,  however,  obvious  that  such  amount  would  uot 
have  necessarily  borne  any  specific  proportion  to  the  amoimt 
of  transactions  of  every  kind,  or  to  that  of  revenue.  The  flo- 
rishing  state  of  commerce  and  of  credit  producing  a  greater  rapi- 
dity of  circulation,  will  have  enabled  the  9ame  quantity  of  cir- 
culating medium  to  carry  on  a  much  greater  amount  of  trans- 
actions ;  and  the  various  modifications  of  credit  to  whidi  such 
a  state  of  things  gives  birth,  together  with  the  successive  im* 
provements  in  the  arrangements  of  commercial  and  banking 
business,  must  have  had  the  same  efiect  to  a  great  extent* 
There  must  also  obviously  be  a  great  difference  in  the  required 
amount  of  a  currency  consisting  of  paper  only,  and  that  of  a 
currency  consisting  partiy  of  paper,  and  also,  in  a  laige  pro- 
portion, of  gold.  It  is  to  these  circumstances,  (co-operating^ 
possibly  with  others)  that  we  may  perhaps  attribute  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  circulating  medium  actually  existing  to  perform 
fimctions  to  so  much  larger  an  amount  than  wa«  performed  in 
1797  by  the  circulating  medium  then  existing,  which  was  pro- 
bably not  many  millions  less  than  at  present. 

What  proportions  the  various  component  parts  of  the  emu- 
lating medium  may  bear  to  each  other,  after  the  resumption  <^ 
cash  payments,  it  is  difiScult  to  conjecture.  They  most  evi- 
dentiy  be  influenced  by  the  future  regulations  of  ParliameDt, 
with  respect  to  the  nature  and  description  of  the  paper  cmr- 
rency. 

If  the  paper  currency  is  to  be  confined,  as  it  was  within  a 
short  period  before  the  Bank  restriction,  to  the  issues  of  notes 
of  10/.  and  upwards  by  the  Bank  of  !^gland,  and  of  &/,  and 
upwards  by  the  Country  banks,  the  necessity  for  a  very  laige 
amount  of  gold  coin  for  smaller  payments  is  evidentiy  indispen- 
sable. Should. Parliament  think  proper  to  continue  both  to 
the  Bank  of  England  and  to  Country  Banks  the  liberty  of  iasu- 
mg  notes  of  a  lower  denomination,  and  particularly  ii  11,  and 
3/.,  this  permission  would  probably  have  the  effect  of  keepiiw 
up  a  paper  circulation,  bearing  a  much  larger  proportion  to  flie 
whole,  than  in  the  former  case,  and  would  so  far  diminiiA  the 
necessity  of  an  extensive  circulatitm  of  gold  coim     But  al« 
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tfioogh  it  woold  diminish  fliat  necessity,  the  degvee  in  wbidi  it 
would  diminish  the  demand  iox  gold  coin  can  only  be  stated  as 
matter  of  conjectnite.  The  established  habits  of  the  pabUc 
may  operate  so  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  paper  drcnlation,  that 
there  might  be  only  a  very  small  demand  for  gold  coin ;  and  as 
far  as  any  judgment  can  be  formed  from  the  short  interval  during 
wtdch  the  Bsmk  issued  gold  coin  in  exchange  for  their  notes, 
before  the  rise  in  the  market  price  of  gold  occasioned  a  de* 
mand  for  exportation,  this  might  probabh^  be  the  case ;  the  pe- 
riod was  however  too  short  to  afford  sufficient  grounds  for  any 
decisive  inference  as  to  the  future  ;  and  it  is  on  the  other  hand 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  witnesses,  that  the  new  coin  would 
be  preferred  to  paper. 

The  Committee,  attaching  great  importance  to  the  restoration 
of  the  paper  currency  to  a  metallic  standard,  are  also  deeply 
impressed  with  the  great  advantages  of  such  a  currency,  when 
so  regulated;  and  they  think  it  highly  desirable  that  aWge  pro- 
portion at  least  of  the  transactions  of  the  country  should  be 
carried  on  by  that  medium.  But  the  question,  what  proportion 
ought  to  be  so  carried  on,  (if  it  were  a  point  capable  of  soluticm, 
or  could  be  ttie  subject  of  relation)  wherever  a  mixt  circu- 
lating medium  is  permitted,  is  very  different  from  the  question, 
what  proportion  the  different  classes  of  such  a  mixt  circulating 
medium  will  actually  bear  to  each  other,  when  left  to  be  decid- 
ed by  the  supposed  interest,  or  even  by  the  indination  of  the 
public. 

The  latter  question,  however,  is  one,  upon  the  result  of  which, 
one  way  or  the  other,  the  most  serious  practical  consequences 
depend.  Any  judgment  to  be  formed  beforehand  must  unavcnd- 
ably  be  c<mjectural,  and  yet  upcm  such  judgment  we  must  be 
forced  in  some  degree  to  act.  Upon  the  greater  or  less  proba- 
bility that,  in  the  event  of  the  opening  of  the  Bank  upon  the 
ancient  system,  paper  would  still  be  preferred  to  coin,  must 
depend  the  extent  of  the  accumulation  of  such  coin  with  which 
the  Bank  must  be  prepared  to  meet  that  demand.  Unless  ttds 
point  be  righfly  estimated,  the  Bank,  on  its  first  re-openmg, 
might  experience  a  demand,  against  which  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  guard. 

If  the  Bank  is  to  make  preparation,  in  the  interval  between 
the  present  time  and  the  expiration  of  the  restricticMi,  to  fiU 
with  gold  coin  all  those  channels  of  circulation  which  might 
possibly  require  to  be  so  filled,  the  very  extent  of  the  purchases 
of  bullion,  necessary  to  be  made  for  such  a  pmpose,  must,  in 
some  degree,  whatever  may  be  the  interval,  and  in  a  very  great 
degree  if  that  interval  be  short,  tend  to  obstruct  the  attaument 
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of  (he  ultimale  object,— die  eqnaliBation  of  tiie  market  price  of 
gold  to  its  Mint  price;  and  u^ess  the  effect  (tf  these  purchases 
were  connteiacted  by  a  rapid  reduction  of  the  issues  of  the 
Bank,  for  commercial  discounts  and  otiier  purposes,  to  an  ex- 
^tent  of  which  the  mischief  has  been  so  frequently  referred  to, 
the  price  of  gold  might  be  such  at  the  very  moment  of  the  i^ 
sumption  of  cash  payments  (supposing  that  moment  to  be  pre- 
viously and  unalterably  fixed),  as  to  render  the  continuance  of 
such  payments  difficult  and  hazardous. 

These  considerations  have  led  the  Committee  to  examine, 
witii  particular  attention,  a  plan  which  has  been  suggested  to 
them,  and  which,  as  it  will  appear  by  the  Evidence,  is  viewed 
in  a  very  favorable  light  by  many  persons  well  qualified  to 
form  a  judgment  upon  such  a  subject. 

The  leading  principle  of  this  plan  is,  to  restore  to  the  coun- 
try, by  the  speediest  and  safest  means,  a  metallic  standard,  as 
the  r^^tor  of  its  paper  currency,  by  permitting  the  Bank  to 
pay  its  notes  in  gold  bullion,  at  the  Mint  price,  instead  of  gold 
coin. 

Various  advantages  appear  to  the  Committee  to  attend  this 
plan,  in  preference  to  a  simple  resumption,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank.    It  establishes,  equally  with 
cash  payments,  the  principle  and  the  salutary  control  of  a  me- 
tallic standard,  while  it  affords  the  best  prospect  of  avoiding  or 
diminishing  many  of  the  inconveniaices.  which  are  by  manv 
persons  apprehended  from  that  measure.    It  exempts  the  Bank 
nrom  the  ob%ation.of  providing  a  quantity  of  gold  necessary  to 
replace,  in  case  the  public  should  prefer  coin  to  paper,  all  the 
smaller  notes,  to  the  amount  probably  of  15  or  16  millions, 
which  are  now  circulated  in  London  and  in  the  Country;  and 
therefore,  by  relieving  the  bullion  market  from  this  donand,  it 
prevents  that  augmentation  of  the  price  of  gold,  whidi  might 
be  the  consequence  of  large  purchases  of  tluit  article  made  in 
a  short  space  of  time,  under  the  pressure  of  a  necessity  publicly 
and  previously  known.    And  it  continues  to  the  Bank,   and 
therefore  to  the  nation  at  large,  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  employment  of  a  capital  equal  to  the -amount  of  all 
the  small  notes  in  circulation,  whether  of  the  Bank  of  England 
or  Country  Banks.    In  the  one  case,  this  capital  would  still  be, 
as  it  now  is,  employed  in  the  support  and  extensiqp  of  agricul- 
ture and  of  commerce,  whether  foreign  or  domestic ;  in  the 
^thcs*,  it  would  be  merely  an  addition  to  the  dead  stock  of  tiie 
country,  producing  neither  profit  nor  advantage. 

It  seems  probable  also,  that  when  the  Bank  is  made  liable  to 
pay  only  in  bullion,  and  that  only  in  exchange  finr  notes'  to  a 
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ceitain  amoiut^  it  woiild  be  chiefly  sidbject  to  such  demands  as 
might  arise  fimn  the  excess  of  the  market  price  of  gold  above 
the  mint  price^  and  the  consequent  profit  upon  exportation. 
To  a  demand  resalting  from  tins  source,  every  Bank  issuing 
paper  convertible  into  either  of  the  precious  metals,  must  at  aU 
times  be  liable ;  and  unless  the  maiket   price  of  gold  can  be 
kept  within  certain  limits  of  deviation  from  the  mint  price,  ei- 
th^  by  the  reduction  of  the  issues  of  paper,  or  by  the  effect  of 
a  favorable  balance  of  payments  upon  the   exchanges,  die 
whole  systrai  of  banking  must  necessarily  fall  to  tiie  gromid. 
It  is  no  objection,  therefore,  to  this  plan,  that  it  does  not  provide 
against  a  possible  inconvenience,  which  is,  under  such  drcnm- 
stances,  an  inseparable  attendant  upon  all  paper  currency  so 
convertible ;  that  is,  upon  all  paper  currency,  which  is  secured 
from  great  and  inconvenient  variations.    The  plan  however 
conbuns  in  itself,  during  the  period  which  may  elapse  before 
the  market  price  of  gold  fidls  to  the  Mint  price,  a  considerable 
guard,  even  against  this  danger,  a  goard  which  did  not  exist  in 
the  mixed  state  of  our  currency.    As  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  person  to  draw  bullion  from  the  Bank,  except  in  ex- 
change for  Bank  notes,  no  demand  could  be  made  upon  the 
Bank  to  any  great  extent  for  gold  without  occasioning  a  scar- 
city in  the  currency,  whidi  would  tend  to  raise  the  value  of 
those  notes,  and  to  remove  the  temptation  to  present  them  in 
exchange  for  bullion.    The  same  circumstance  would  operate 
to  check  any  demand,  which  might  arise  from  a  sudden  panic; 
and  the  rapidity  of  sudi  demand,  in  which  its  chief  danger  con- 
sists, might  be  somewhat  diminished  by  the  necessity  of  collee- 
ting  notes  to  that  amount,  in  exchaiq;e  for  which  pajnoientin 
buUion  woidd  be  danandable.    And  in  whatever  degree  a  dis- 
position may  have  existed  to  hoard  coin,  there  would  probably 
be  less  disposition  to  demand  bullion  from  the  Bank  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Committee,  in  recommending  the  principle  of  this  plan 
of  resumption  to  the  favorable  consideratimi  of  the  House, 
think  it  nevertheless  their  duty  to  suggest  such  provisions  as 
have  occurred. to  them,  by  which,  in  theiif  opinion,  without 
weakening  its  efficacy,  or  impairing  any  of  its  advantages,  its 
operation  would  be  facilitated  and  ensured. 

In  the  first  s|;ggestion  of  ttie  plan,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
Bank,  upon  the  removal  of  the  present  restriction,  should  im- 
mediately pay  in  bullion  at  the  mint  price,  instead  of  paying  in  ' 
coin.  The  (Committee  have  laid  before  the  House,  in  tiie  former 
part  of  this  Report,  die  considerations  which  induce  them  to 
think  that  it  must  be  d^irable  upon  the  whole  to  allow  a  con* 
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MmMB  JBtorfal  of  time  before  the  Bank  Aoald  be  reqnliedto 
vesame  oadi  payments  apon  flie  ancient  system.  Tlwse  oon- 
aideratimis  woald  opeiate  in  a  great,  alttioi^b  not  an  equal  de- 
gree, against  the  too  early  adc^tion  of  the  {San  for  bullion  pay- 
BMitB  atliie  mint  price.  The  objection  to  the  prolongation  of 
die  period  in  the  former  case  was  chiefly  this;  that  the  coim^ 
woud  be  left  daring  that  period,  whatever  it  might  be,  without 
the  cntainty  of  any  pr<^ress  being  made  towards  the  re-adop- 
tion of  a  metallic  standud  of  Talne.  The  interposition  of  bnl- 
licm  payments  affords  means  of  obtaining  this  secmrity,  wfaidi 
cannot  be  provided  with  equal  advantage  nnder  ttie  simple  re- 
somption  of  cash  payments.  The  resumption  of  bullion  pay- 
ments may,  if  Pamament  should  think  proper,  commence  at  an 
eariier  time,  and  at  the  present  market  price  of  gold.  Succes- 
sive periods  *might,  if  thoi^ht  necessary,  be  fixed,  at  which  flie 
nte  of  bullion  payments  should  be  gradually  lowered,  until  it 
should  finally  be  brou^t  down  to  flie  mint  price.  Tlie  same 
principle  of  gradation  (xmld  not  be  applied  to  payments  m  ctm, 
widioot  the  great  and  obvious  inconvenience  whidi  must  resolt 
fimn  successive  variations  in  its  circulating  value. 

Tlie  effect  of  this  graduated  scale  would  be,  to  re-establish 
from  the  first  commencement  of  its  operation,  the  principle  of  a 
metallic  standard.  It  would  indeed  not  at  once  be  a  recur- 
lenoe  to  the  ancient  standard ;  but  an  approximati<m  would  be 
padually  made  towards  it,  and  at  no  distant  period  it  would 
be  attained.  The  necessity,  under  which  the  Bank  would  be 
placed  of  regtdating  its  proceedings  with  a  view  to  Ae  com- 
mencement of  buUiou  payments  upon  tbis  svstem,  woidd 
give^  a  security,  perhaps  unneessanr,  but  satismctcMy  to  flie 
public,  that  some  progress  was  actually  making  towards  the  ul- 
timate object.  As  the  Bank  would  at  the  same  time  be  rdiev- 
ed  fimn  an  early  recurrence  to  cash  pajrments  upon  the  an- 
cient system,  it  would  gain  a  longer  interval  for  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  its  treasnre ;  any  reduction  of  its  issues,  which 
might  be  found  necessary,  might  be  gradually  made ;  and  aU 
persons  engaged  in  commerce  would  iJso  be  enabled  to  accom- 
modate their  transactions  to  the  new  state  of  our  circulatiM. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  tiie  Bank  might  have  the  option 
of  paying  in  bullion  or  in  coin ;  but  the  Committee  are  inclined 
to  think,  that  even  at  the  time  when  this  ^fisle  shall  have 
reached  the  mint  price,  the  Bank  should  begin  to  pay  in  buOimi 
only.  If  there  is  any  weight  in  die  argument  that  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  the  proposed  plan,  with  the  modificati<m 
suggested,  is  ttiis,  that  it  wocdd  render  it  safe  for  the  Bank  to 
open  with  a  mudi  smaller  amount  of  treasure  than  might  be 
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4}iaiight  necessary  for  the  remimption  of  cash  paymenls  upwi 
the  ancient  system,  and  therefoie  that  it  might  begin  its  tipe^ 
ration  at  an  earlier  period,  it  is  evident,  that  were  the  Bank, 
from  a  preference  to  the  ancient  system,  to  detenniiie  to  avafl 
itself  at  that  period  of  the  option  between  bullion  and  cash  pay- 
ments by  paying  in  coin  only,  it  mnst,  in  conseqocaice  of  snch 
determination,  make  more  rapid  and  more  extensive  pmrchaseB 
of  gold  in  the  interval,  and  thereby  impede  the  gradual  progress 
of  its  reduction  to  the  Mint  price,  which  is  tfie  main  object  to 
be  attained. 

There  is  also  another  evil  against  which  it  would  be  expedi-s 
cut  to  provide  a  guard;  viz.  11^  possibility  of  an.  excessive  re- 
duction of  the  circulating  medium,  during  the  operation  of  tfaia 
plan.  This  might  be  prevented  by  imposmg  upon  the  Bank 
the  obligation  of  giving  their  notes  in  exchange  for  gold  bullioii 
(if  tendered  to  them)  at  fixed  prices,  eilher  taken  somewhat 
below  the  mint  price,  or,  in  the  first  instance,  somewhat  below 
ttie  price  at  which  the  Bank  should  commence  to  pay  in 
bullion;  or  further,  if  it  should  be  thought  proper  to  in£oduee 
more  than  one  point  in  a  graduated  scale,  at  prices  somewhat 
below  those  winch  might  successively  be  fixed.  Either  of  tbe 
latter  expedients  would  afford  a  greater  security  against  any 
excessive  reduction  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank,  but  they  miglit 
introduce  a  degree  of  complication  into  the  system,  and  mi^t 
cramp  the  operations  of  the  Bank  in  an  inconvenient  manner; 
and  me  Committee  think  that,  on  the  whc^,  a  piefinaUe 
security  would  be  afforded  by  leaving  the  Mint  open  to  the 
public,  by  which  any  considerable  deficiency  in  the  paper  cur- 
rency would  be  supplied,  and  its  effects  counteracted  by  the 
coinage  of  gold. 

In  order  to  brii^^  before  the  view  of  the  House,  with  more 
distinctness,  the  whole  of  the  plan  which  the  Committee  beg 
leave  to  recommend  to  their  consideration,  they  will  state 
shortly  the  different  parts  of  which  it  consists: 

1.  That  provision  should  be  made  by  Parliament  for  a  re- 
payment of  the  debt  of  Government  to  the  Bank  to  a  conside- 
rable amount,  and  that  a  part  of  that  repayment  should  take 
place  some  time  antecedent  to  the  fiist  period  which  may 
be  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  bullion  payments  by  the 
Bank: 

2.  That  £rdm  and  after  the  1st  of  December  1819,  or  at 
latest  the  Ut  of  February  1820,  the  Bank  of  England  shall  be 
required  to  pay  its  notes  in  gold  bullion  duly  assayed  and 
stamped  in  His  Majesty's  Mint,  if  demanded,  in  sums  of  not 
less  uum  the  value  of  GO  ounces,  at  the  price  4/.  If.  per  ounce 
of  standard  bullion;  that  on  the  1st  of  November  1820,  or  at 
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wadk  other  petiod  bb  may  be  fixed,  llie  price  duJl  be  redooed 
to  S/.  19$.  6d.,  unless  the  Bank  shall  have  pievionsly  reduced 
it  to  that  rate,  it  being  always  understood  ttiat  the  price,  when 
<mee  lowoed,  shall  not*again  be  raised  by  the  Bank;  and  that 
on  ttie  1st  of  May  1821,  the  Bank  shall  pay  its  notes,  if  de- 
manded, in  gold  bnllicm,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  the  value  of 
SO  ounces,  at  the  price  of  3/.  17s.  lOld.  per  ounce  of  standard 
bunion: 

9.  That  a  weekly  account  of  the  average  amount  of  notes  in 
circulation,  durii^  flie  preceding  week,  sbaill  be  transmitted  to 
the  Privy  Council;  and  a  quarterly  accomit  of  the  average 
amount  of  notes  in  circulation  dunng  the  preceding  quarts, 
shall  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette: 

4.  That  for  two  years,  from  and  after  the  first  of  May  1821 , 
the  Bank  shall  pay  its  notes  in  gold  bullion  only  at  the  Mint 
price;  and  that  whenever  Pariiament  shall  think  propo*  to  re- 
quire the  'BaidL  to  pay  its  notes  in  coin,  notice  thereof  shall  be 
given  to  the  Bank  one  year  before  hand,  such  notice  not  to  be 
given  before  the  first  of  May  1822. 

Should  Parliament  think  proper  to  adopt  this  plan  for  the 
regulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  it  is  evident  that  provisions 
must  be  made  for  applying  the  same  principle  to  the  Bank  of 
Ireland. 

The  Committee  are  perfectly  aware  of  an  objection  which 
may  be  stated  to  this  plan,  viz.  that  during  its  operation  the 
country  will  piobably  have  no  currency  except  paper,  for  pay- 
ments beyond  40  shillings,  and  that  ^e  advantage  resulting 
from  the  convertibility  of  Bank  notes  into  bullion  appears  to 
be  given,  at  Icsast  in  tibe  first  instance,  only  to  the  holders  of 
laige  sums. 

hi  answer  to  this  it  must  be  remembered,  that  so  long  as  the 
price  of  gold  shall  continue  high  enough  to  afibrd  a  profit  upon 
the  meltiiqg  and  exportation  of  coin,  framed  according  to  the 
present  Mint  regulations,  there  can  be  no  circulation  of  gold 
coin  in  the  country.  Under  such  circumstances  any  furiher 
issue  of  gold  coin  would  be  useless.  It  would  indeed  be  worse 
than  useless,  as  the  purchase  of  the  bullion  to  be  coihed  would 
raise  the  price  of  gold,  and  the  expence  of  .coining  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  public  money.  Such  an  issue  could  only  be 
useful  whenever  the  price  of  gold  is  so  far  below  the  Mint  price 
as  to  compensate  for  the  interest  lost  during  the  time  of  coin- 
age. But,  although  the  Committee  entertain  great  hopes  that, 
during  the  operation  of  the  plan  in  question,  tiie  price  of  gold 
will  fall  to  the  Mint  price  at  an  eariier  period  than  what  is  fixed 
for  its  completion,  yet  the  plan  itself  pre>sumes  that  such  fall 
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may  not  take  place  and  have  been  established  befoie  the  Ist 
ofMaTl82L 

Under  this  uncertainty  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible^ 
to  foresee  any  moment  previous  to  that  date  at  which  it  might 
be  expedient  to  make  such  an  issue,  or  at  which  the  public 
would  be  able  to  avail  itself  of  the  power  of  resorting  to  the 
Mint  for  the  conversion  of  bullion  into  coin.  But  it  will  be 
able  to  avail  itself  of  that  power  under  the  operation  of  tiiis 
plan  at  as  early  a  period  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  under 
any*  plan  for  the  simple  resumption  of  cash  payments.  In  the 
interval  the  currency  must  consist  (as  it  has  long  consisted)  of 
paper  alone;  bii^,  from  the  moment  this  plan  b^ins  to  operate, 
this  paper  would  have  what  it  has  not  had  since  tiie  Buik  re- 
striction, and  what  it  could  not  have  in  the  interval  preceding  a 
simple  resumption  of  cash  payments,  a  metallic  standard  for 
its  r^^nlator.  The  hold^  of  large  sums  in  notes  would  indeed 
have  the  power  of  converting  thmi  into  bullion  at  a  fixed  price 
by  presenting  them  at  the  Bank;  but  the  holder  of  a  small  sum 
in  notes  has  not  now,  and  could  not  have  die  power  of  convert- 
ing it  into  coin,  under  circumstances  when,  as  has  been  before 
stated,  no  coin  could  remain  and  circulate  in  the  country.  The 
latter,  therefore,  is  exposed  to  no  disadvantage  whatever  during 
the  operation  of  the  present  plan,  to  which  he  would  not  be  ex- 
jKMsed  during  the  interval  which  must  precede  a  simple  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments.  But  he  derives  firom  the  first  moment 
of  its  commencement  a  participation  in  the  security  against 
fluctuation  afforded  to  the  holder  of  large  sums. 

This  detail  of  the  plan  now  proposed  by  the  Committee  wiU, 
they  hope,  be  sufficient  to  explain  both  its  nature  and  its 
objects.  Above  all,  thev  trust  it  vrill  be  manifest  diat  the 
plan  is  now  recommended  by  them  as  a  temporary  measure,  as 
the  mode  which  appears  to  them  at  once  the  most  desirable, 
and  the  most  effectued  ^r  the  attainment  of  the  object  v/taxh 
Parliament  has  in  view, — ^the  restoration  of  our  currency  to  ite 
ancient  standard  of  metallic  value.  They  think  it  probable, 
as  they  have  already  stated,  that  this  object  may  thus  be  at- 
tained at  a  period  comparati\  ely  earlier  than  that  for  which 
they  have  ultimately  provided.  But  they  entertain  a  confident 
expectation  that  in  tins  mode  it  will  be  efiected  at  that  period, 
if  npt  before,  and  with  the  least  practical  inc<mvenience  to  any 
of  the  interests  which  it  may  affect 

After  the  attaimnent  of  this  first  and  gi:eat  object,  many  im- 
portant questions  will  still  remain  to  be  determined  by  the  Le- 
gislature, respecting  the  system  on  which  our  currency,  when 
regulated  by  a  metallic  standard,  may  in  other  respects,  with 
most  advantage,  be  ultimately  and  permanently  founded.    But 
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m  flMM  poiDte  tbe  Cknunittee  Ifaiiik  they  should  httve  exceeded 
the  limits  of  their  duty,  if  they  had  ventured  at  (he  pteseBt  pe* 
riod  even  to  focm,  much  mono  if  diey  had  subontted  to*Paiua- 
ment,  any  final  or  deoiaiTe  opinion. 

Whether  the  whole  of  our  circalati<Hk  and  canency  diall 
thmcrftNrth  be  leplaoed  either  entirdy  on  its  ancient  foodo^y  or 
mOi  what  degree  of  alteration,  paiticularly  in  respect  q(  the 
smaller  notes,  tiie  issue  of  which  was  fimnerly  prcUbitad;  whe* 
ther  tlie  pa^rments  of  the  Bank  shall  be  made  at  their  <^oii  in 
bullion  or  m  coin;  or  those  payments  contimiiiq;  to  be  made  in 
bttllum  only,  the  Mint  shall  be  open  to  tte  pufaUc  finr  emmig 
such  bullion  into  gold  coin,  with  or  without  a  seigqorage  or 
brassage;  or  wheSier,  with  a  view  to  reaJise  to  the  country  a 
profit  equal  to  the  whole  yafaie  of  the  gold  employed  as  dead 
capital  for  the  purpose  of  drcnlation,  an  endeavour  shall  be 
made  to  confine  me  whole  of  our  currency  (except  for  flie 
small  payment  now  made  in  silver)  to  paper  ouly,buttopi^per 
regulatea  by  convertibility  into  bullion— these,  wUh  the  nume- 
rous details  connected  with  and  impendent  on  them,  arepointSt 
upon  which  tbe  House  will  find  much  usefiol  infonnation  in 
various  parts  of  the  Evidence  contained  in  the  Minutes,  ai^ 
upon  which  the  Committee  are  satisfied  that  a  better  judgment 
ibiuk  can  be  formed  at  present,  will  be  derived  from  ttie 
expmence  of  the  operation  of  the  plan  immediately  in  ques- 
tion* 

With  respect  to  the  decisimi  to  be  taken  as  to  die  future  cir- 
culation of  the  smaller  notes,  the  Committee  are  fully  sensible 
that  an  views  of  expediency  or  profit  in  this  respect  must  be 
combined  with  another  most  important  consideration,  that  of 
the  comparative  facility  with  ndiich  such  paper,  or  the  coins 
for  whidi  it  is  substituted,  may  respectively  be  counterfeited. 
This  point  is  essential  to  the  success  of  any  measure  on  fliis 
aub|ect,  and  it  is  of  great  weight  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, as  connected  widi  the  comparative  degree  of  temptation 
or  encourageomnt,  whidi  any  of  these  systems  may  afford  to 
crime^  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  £requent  and  severe 
punishment 

Under  these  is^ressions  the  Committee  have  endeavoured 
vrith  much  anxiety  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  progiess 
and  probaUe  residts  of  the  enquiries  whidi  hftve  lately  been 
made,  under  ttie  authority  of  His  Bflb^esty'a  Qommission,  vM 

ins  much  n 


die  means  of  pveventing  or  iCDdfliiag  much  moiB  difficult  fiian 
at  present,  the  foigery  of  Bank  paper.  They  have  leaml  that 
these  results  atoe  not  mfficaently  nurtured  to  be  brought  with  this 
view  in  a  complete  shape  uoder  the,  con8ideniti<m  of  ParK- 
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t;  but  fhey  And  tiiat  flie  r&ry  aMeperscms  whose  attention 
hag  been  so  beneficialiy  employed  in  the  examination  of  this 
sdbject,  enlortain  sanfoine  expectations  that  the  principiles 
whidi  ^ey  have  adopteid  for  this  purpose  wiU^  in  their  appli- 
cation, provide,  if  not  a  complete,  at  least  a  much  more  effec- 
tive dieck  than  has  been  provided  by  any  means  yet  adopted 
fbr  the  security  of  the  Bank  and  of  the  PaMic.  In  so  feu^  as 
the  Committee  has  felt  itself  competent  to  jndge  of  the  pro- 
beMe  operation  of  those  principles,  they  folly  partake  in  this 
hope ;  and  it  is  mnch  strengthened  by  learning,  from  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  that  the  appli- 
cation even  of  a  part  of  those  principles  has  been  ibnnd  there 
in  a  very  great  degree,  effectoal  for  i&A  purpose. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  the  Committee  tihJnk  it  of 
great  importance  that  ParMament  should  advert.  The  large 
amonnt  and  nature  of  the  advances  made  by  the  Bank  for  the 
public  service,  have  beeii  stated,  on  different  occasions,  as 
opposing  considerable  obstacles  to  the  measures  which  would 
otherwise  luive  been  adopted  by  the  Bank ;  and  the  plan  now 
recommended  essentially  depesids  upon  a  previous  reduction 
of  them.  But  the  inomvenience  of  this  mode  of  habitually 
providing  for  the  public  exigencies,  to  so  great  an  extent,  is  not 
merely  temporary.  It  involves  principles  of  considerable  mo- 
ment, vrith  referoiee  to  the  relation  in  which  Grovemment  and 
the  Bank  are  thereby  placed  towards  each  other.  This  system 
is  not  however  of  recent  date.  It  had  been  acted  upon  to  a 
large  extent,  for  a  long  period  of  years  before  the  first  restric- 
tion upon  tihe  Bank.  1^  amount  of  the  advances  appears  to 
have  subsequently  increased  with  the  succeeding  embarrass- 
ments of  the  public  service,  and  the  extraordinary  exertions 
of  the  concluding  years  of  the  last  war  naturally  produced  an 
unprecedented  extention  of  them.  A  considerable  reduction 
of  these  advances  has  since  been  eflfected,  and  a  still  further 
dinadnution  of  them  is  recommended  in  this  Report.  It  will  be 
for  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  to  determine,  whether  in  order 
to  guard  against*  the  unobserved  recunence  of  this  practice, 
some  permanent  regulation  ought  not  to  be  establiaied,  ex- 
tending the  very  narrow  restraint,  under  which  ttie  Bank  was 
originally  placed  in  this  respect ;  but  imposing  some  new 
principle  of  limitation,  season  the  one  hasd  to  allow  the  Bank 
such  a  free  use  of  its  capital,  as  might  enable  it,  (as  it  appears 
to  have  d<me  previously  to  tte  Bank  restriction)  to  invekt  eitiier 
the  whole  or  some  limited  proportion  thereof  if  not  demanded 
for  ocnmnerciBl  discounts,  m  the  purchase  of  government  secu- 
ritiesy  and  on  the  other  to  prevent  it  frommgagingin  such  pur- 
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diases  ibr*(lie  acGMmodatimi  ot  GirFenitiieiit,  Wkai  ite  own 
ooDYenienGe  or  interest  did  not  require  them,  or  fiom  enleriny 
into  anjr  eagageinent,  expreas  or  implied,  which  Aali  preveBt 
its  bringing  those  securities  freely  into  the  market.  It  is 
obvious,  that  in  imposing  any  new  principle  of  limitation, 
OKoeption  must  be  made  for  cases  of  great  emeigency,  to  be 
stated  to  Parliament  and  provided  for  by  its  express  aothcmty* 

Whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  Parliament  upon  all  or 
any  of  the  measures  now  in  contemplation,  the  Committee 
think  it  will  be  desirable  to  repeal  the  laws  which  prohibit  die 
melting  and  exportation  of  the  coin,  and  which  enact  that  aU 
bullion  intended  for  exportation  diall  be  sworn  to  consist  of 
foreign  gold  or  silver.  Hie  policy  of  these  laws  has  l<mg  been 
hdd  by  the  best  writers  on  the  subject  to  be  at  least  dubious. 
From  the  nature  of  the  article,  so  portable  aad  so  easily  con* 
coaled,  they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  efficacious,  and 
experience  has  abundantly  proved  their  inefficacy.  NotwiQi- 
stsgiding  the  existence  of  tiiese  laws,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  gold  coin  of  this  kingdom,  amounting,  protutbly, 
to  between  20  and  30  millions,  has  entirely  disappeared^  aad 
scarcely  a  remnant  now  remains  of  the  sovereigns  which  were 
issued  in  the  year  1817.  The  prohibition^  indeed,  adds  sora^ 
thing  to  the  difficulty,  and  consequently  to  the  expense  of  ex- 
portation and  may  tiierefore  be  supposed  to  operate,  in  some 
degree,  as  a  seignorage  upon  our  coin — but  it  is  a  seignorage 
perpetually  varying,  according  to  the  greater  or  lesser  facUities 
for  smuggling  which  may  at  different  nKMnanls  exist,  and 
affording  therefore  an  uncertain,  and  in  point. of  foot,  an 
inadequate  protection. 

.  The  means  also,  by  which  this  protection  is  afforded  arc  high- 
ly objectionable,  there  being  no  possibUib^  of  distinguiahing 
between  bullion  produced  by  the  mdting  of  foreign  ok  of  Ekig^ 
Ush  coin.  Hie  only  security  is  that  of  an  oath;  andflielaw, 
therefore,  has  no  other  operation  than  to  offer  a  great,  and,  as 
experience  proves,  a  successfol  temptation  to  perjury. 

Even  upon  our  ancient  system  of  coinage,  in  winch  the  va- 
Ijue  of  the  metal  in  coin  is  equal  to  that  of  the  metal  in  bul- 
lion, and  the  whole  expense  of  the  coinage  foUs  upon  tiie 
public,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  prohibition  does  not 
'^JttGrease  rather  than  diminish  that  expense;  although  the  lat- 
tct  was  probably  one  of  the  chief  objects  which  the  law  had 
in  view.  As  our  coin  is  now  either  melted  previously  to  ex- 
portation, or  melted  in  the  country  to  which  it  is  exported, 
because  it  is  not  there  known  or  current,  when  it  returns,  it 
returns  in  the  shape  of  bullion,  and,  if  the  Mint  is  open,  and 
the  price  such  as  to   make  it  wortii  coining,  it  is  carried  to 
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die  Mint  Md  c^raiA  at  ttie  j^uMic  expense.  Whereas,  if  our 
coin  -weie  legaUy  exportable,  it  woidd  probably  return  into 
ttiis  coQUtry  as  o(^,  wbenever  the.  state  of  the  exchanges  revih 
dered  it  a  more  profitable  remittance  than  bills  or  merchan- 
dise. No  country  in  Europe  has  maintained  so  large  a  me- 
tallic currency  as  France,  vdthout  any  prtdiibition  upon  the 
melting,  the  export,  or  the  sale  of  the  coin. 

The  Committee  cannot  conclude  their  Report  without  ad- 
verting to  the  opinions  which  have  been  expressed,  and  very 
fully  explained  by  some  of  tbe  witnesses,  that  tlie  present 
reg^aticms  of  the  Mint  for  the  coiuage  of  silver  must  of  them- 
selves occasion  a  perpetual  drain  of  gold  firom  this  country, 
and  thereby  oppose  an  insurmountable   obstacle  to  the  re- 
sumption of  metallic  payments  by  the  Bank  at  the  ancient 
standard  of  value.    These  opinions  have  been  directly  and 
strongly  controverted  by  other  witnesses.    The  Committee 
more  particularly  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Page  and  Mr. 
Fletcher  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Mushett  on  the  other;  and 
to  a  paper  received  from  the  Master  of  His  Majesty's  Mint: 
but  much  important  information  on  this  part  cf  the  subject 
may  likewise  be  collected  from  the  testimony  of  others,  whose 
sentiments   and   authority    upon    such  matters  must  be  of 
great  wei^.    The    Committee  being  fully  sensible,  that  if 
the  opinions  of  the  two  first  witnesses  be  well  founded,  any 
attempt  to  remove  the  restriction  upon  the  Bank  must  prove 
inefiectual,    unless  the  Mint  regidations  for  ttie  coinage  of 
silver  were  first  altered,  according  to  the  principle  upon  which 
that  opinion  appears  to  be  fom^ded,  have  given  tMs  part  of 
the    subject  fidl  consideration ;  and  they  ttiink  it  their  duty 
to  state,  that  they  see  no  grounds  to  iqpprehend  that  the  p;re- 
sent  Mint  regulations  respecting  the  Silver  coinage,  so  long 
as  such  Silver  Coin  shall  not  be  a  legal  tender  beyond  the 
amount  of  forty  shillings,  and  the  Mint  shall  not  be  open  to 
the  public  for  the  coinage  of  that  metal,  will  oppose  any 
obstacle  to  the  successful  execution  of  the  plan,  which  tbey 
have  ventured  to  recommend. 

The  House  will  find  in  various  parts  of  the  Evidence,  and 
in  the  Appendix,  a  great  mass  of  valuable  information,  illus- 
trating not  only  those  points  which  tte  Committee  have  dwelt 
upon  in  their  Report,  but  also  many  other  points  of  consi- 
derable importance,  to  which  they  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  advert.  They  have  judged  it  best  to  confine  themsdves 
as  much  as  possible  to  a  practical  view  of  the  question  re- 
ferfed  to  tb^  by  the  House,  and  to  rest  the  proposal  which 
they  have  brought  forward  upon   grounds  which  might  re- 
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conmMnd  it  snffideofly,  if  not  eqnaDY,  to  penons  widdy 
differing  in  opinion  np(m  many  of  w  comsideraiions  in- 
volved in  any  discuMLon  VBgMi  so  eiknsive  and  oomplicatodl 
a  subject. 
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AMD 
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Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed, 
21«f  jlfay,1819. 


LONDON: 
1819. 
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AT  A  COURT  OF  DIRECTORS  AT  THE  BANK, 
On  Tburdday,  90(fa  May,  1819. 


The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  having  taken  into 
their  most  serious  consideration  the  Reports  of  flie  Secret 
Committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  appoiAted  to 
inquire  into  the  State  of  the  Bank  of  England,  with  reference 
to  the  expediency  of  the  Resumption  of  Cash  Paym^its  at  the 

Keriod  now  fixen ;  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  lay  before  His 
[ajesty's  Ministers,  as  early  as  possible,  Ifaeir  sentiments, 
with  regard  to  the  measures  suggested  by  these  Committees 
for  the  approbation  of  Partfament. 

In  the  first  place,  it  appears  that,  in  the  view  of  the  Com- 
mittees, the  measure  of  the  Bank  recommencing  Cash  Pay- 
ments on  the  5tti  of  July  next,  the  time  prescribed  by  the  exist- 
ing law,  **  is  utterly  impracticable,  and  would  be  entirely  in- 
efficient, if  not  ruinous." 

Secondly,  it  appears,  that  the  two  Committees  have  come  to 
their  conclusion  at  a  period,  when  the  outstanding  Notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England  do  not  liiudi  ^icdeed  25,000,000/.;  when  the 
price  of  Gold  is  about  4/.  Is.  per  ounce ;  and  when  there  is 
great  distress,  from  the  stagnation  of  Commerce,  and  the  fall 
of  prices  of  imported  Articles. 

it  must  be  obvious  to  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  that,  as  Icxig 
as  such  a  state  of  things  shall  last,  or  one  in  any  d^;ree  simi- 
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lar,  without  either  considerable  improvement  on  one  side,  or 
growing  worse  on  the  other,  the  Bank,  acting  as  it  does  at  pre- 
sent, and  keeping  its  Issues  nearly  at  the  present  level,  conld 
not  venture  to  return  to  Cash  Payments,  witti  any  probability 
tf  benefit  to  the  Public,  or  safety  to  the  Establishment. 

The  two  Committees  of  Parliament,  apparently  actuated  by 
this  consideration,  have  advised  that  the  Bank  shall  not  op^i 
payments  in  Coin  for  a  period  of  four  years,  but  diall  he 
obliged,  from  the  1st  of  May  1821,  to  discharge  their  Notes  in 
standard  Gold  Bullion,  at  mint  price,  when  demanded  in  sums 
not  amounting  to  less  than  thirty  ounces.  And,  as  it  appears 
to  the  Committees  expedient,  that  this  return  to  payments  at 
mint  price  should  be  made  gradnaUy,  they  propose  that  on  the 
first  day  of  February  next,  the  Bank  should  pay  their  Notes  in 
Bullion,  if  demanded  in  sums  not  less  tfian  sixty  ounces,  at  the 
rate  of  4/.  Is.  an  ounce,  and  from  the  1st  of  October  1820  to 
the' 1st  of  May  followhig,  at  3/.  19«.  9d.  an  ounce. 

If  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  have  a  true  comprehension  of 
the  mws  of  the  Committees  in  sulmiitting  ttiis  scheme  te  Par- 
Mament,  they  are  obliged  to  infer,  that  the  object  of  the  Com- 
mittees is  to  secure,  at  every  hazard,  and  under  every  possible 
variation  of  ciimmistaRces,  the  return  of  paym^its  in  GMd  at 
mint  price  for  Bank  Notei^,  at  the  exphration  of  two  years; 
and  that  this  measure  is  so  to  be  managed,  that  the  mint  price 
denominations  shall  ever  afterwards  be  preserved,  leaving  the 
market  or  exchange  price  of  Gold  to  be  controlled  by  the 
•Bai^L,  soMy  by  the  amount  of  their  issues  of  Notes. 

It  further  appears  to  the  Dhectors,  with  regard  to  the  final 
exeoirtion  of  this  plan,  and  the  payment  of  Bank  Notes  in 
Gold  at  mint  price,  that  discretionary  power  is  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  Bank ;  and  that  it  is  merely  to  regulate  its 
<  Issues,  and  make  purchases  of  Gold,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to 
answer  all  possible  demands,  whenever  its  Treasury  shall  be 
agmn  open  for  the  payment  of  its  Notes. 

Under  these  impressions,  Oie  Directors  of  (he  Bank  think  it 
rig^t  to  observe  to  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  that  being  engaged 
to  pay  on  demand  their  Notes  in  statutable  Coin,  at  the  mint 
price  of  3/.  17$.  10|d.  an  ounce,  they  ought  to  be  the  last  per- 
sons who  siHNild  object  to  any  measure  calculated  to  eflfect  that 
eDd ;  but  as  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  consider  the  effect  of 
any  measure  to  be  adi^ted,  as  operating  upon  the  general 
•issue  of  their  Notes,  by  which  all  the  private  Banks  are  regu- 
lated, and  of  which  the  whole  Currency,  exclusive  of  the 
Notes  of  private  Bankers,  is  composed,  they  feel  themselves 
obKged,  by  (he  new  rituation  in  whidi  they  have  been  placed 
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byflieBMtiictk>nAetofl797/tobeflr]n  mind,  not  less  tbeir 
diittfls  to  the  EstaUisbnent  OTar  ivUdi  they  ineside,  tlmn  llieir 
duties  to  the  Ckmunnnityat  laige,  whose  intoest  in  a  peconiary 
and  conmeraal  relation,  ha^e  in  a  great  degree  been  conAleo 
to  their  discretion. 

The  Directors  bdng  (has  obliged  to  extend  tbeir  views,  and 
embrace  the  interests  of  the  whcde  CkMnmnnity,  in  their  consi- 
deration of  this  measure,  cannot  but  fi^l  a  repognanoe,  how- 
ever inv<duntary,  to  pledge  tfaemsdyes  in  approbation  of  a 
System,  which,  in  tfarirophuon,  in  all  its  great  tendmcies  and 
operations,  concorns  die  Comitryin  general  more  than  tiie  im- 
mediate interests  of  the  Bank  idone. 

It  is  not  certainly  a  part  of  the  r^iolar  duty  of  tibe  Bank, 
nnder  its  original  institirtion,  to  enter  into  the  general  views  of 
Policy,  by  ^diich  this  great  Empire  is  to  be  governed,  in  all  its 
Conrnfteroial  and  Peconiary  transactions,  wUdi  exclusively  be- 
long to  the  Adhninislratiim,  to  Paiiiament,  and  to  the  Commu- 
nity at  large;  nor  is  it  flie  province  of  the  Bank  to  expound 
the  Principles,  by  which  these  vievni  ought  to  be  regulated.  Its 
peculiar  and  appropriate  duty  is  the  managaonent  of  the  am- 
cemsef  tim  jBcuddng  Establishment,  as  competed  with  the 
pigment  of  the  Interestof  flie  National  Debt,  the  h)dgnmilB 
consigned  to  its  care,  and  the  ordinary  advances  it  has  been  ac- 
customed to  make  to  Government. 

But  when  the  Directors  are  now  to  be  called  upon.  In  flie 
new  situation  in  which  tiiey  are  j^aced  by  the  Restriction  Act, 
topocnre  a  fimd  for  smporting  the  whole  National  Currency, 
either  in  Bullion  or  in  Coin,  and  when  it  is  proposed  that  th^ 
should  efiEsct  this  measure  within  a  given  period,  by  regulatmg 
themad:et  price  of  Gold  by  a  limitatiim  of  the  amount  of  the 
IssQB  of  Bank  Notes,  wi&  whatever  distress  such  limitatiim 
msqr  be  attended  to  individuals,  or  the  community  at  large ; 
they  feel  it  their  bounden  and  imperious  duty  to  stato  their  sen- 
timents thus  explicitly,  in  the  first  instance  to  His  Majesty's 
Ministers,  on  this  subject,  that  a  tacit  consent  and  concixr- 
rence  at  this  juncture  may  not,  at  some  future j>eriod,  be  con- 
strued into  a  previous  implied  sanction  on  their  part],  of  a 
System,  which  they  cannot  but  ccMisider  fraught  with  veiy  great 
nncertainty  and  ride. 

It  is  impossible  for  them  to  decide  beforehand  what  shall  be 
the  course  of  events  for  the  next  two,  much  less  for  the  next 
four  years;  they  have  no  r^t  to  hazard  a  flattering  conjecture, 
for  wliich  they  have  not  r^  grounds,  in  which  Aiot  may  be 
disappointed,  and  for  whidi  mey  may  be  considered  responsi- 
ble.   They  cannot  venture  to  advise  an  unrelenting  continuance 
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of  pecuniarv  pressures  upon  the  C<mmiei€ial  world,  of  wliich  It 
is  impossibk  for  theia  either  to  foresee  or  estmiate  the  conse* 
quences. 

The  Directors  hivre  abeady  subinitted  to  the  House  of  Lords 
the  expediency  of  the  Bank  paying  its  Notes  in  Bulfion  at  flie 
market  price  of  the  day^  with  a  view  of  seeiiig  how  fiaur  faTor- 
able  Commercial  bdances  may  opetate.in  restoring  the  fonasr 
order  of  things^  of  which  thpy  mi^t  take  adTantage:  and  with 
a  similar  view  they  have  proposed,  that  GrOTerament  should 
repay  the  Bank  a  consideiable  part  of  the  sums  that  have  been 
advanced  upon  Exchequer  Bills. 

These  two  measures  would  allow  time  for  a  correct  judg- 
ment to  be  formed  up<m  the  state  of  the  Bullion  marked  md 
upon  the  real. result  of  those  changes,  which  the  late  war  may 
have  produced,  in  all  its  consequences,  of  increased  public  Deb^ 
increased  Taxes,  incieased  Prices,  and  altered  relatiais,  as  to 
Interest,  Capital,  and  Commercial  dealings  with  (he  Ccmtineirt; 
and  how  fax  the  alterations  thus  produced  :aie  temporaiy  or 
permanmit;  and  to  what  extent^  and  in  what  degree,  they  ope- 
rate. 

It  was  the  dosign  of  die  Directors,  in  pursuance  of  the  before* 
mentioned  two  Measures,  to  tdke  advantage  of  every  drcuin- 
stante  which  could  liable  Hie  Bank  to  extend  its  purchases  cf 
BuUicm,  as  far  as  a  legitimate  consideration  of  the  oidinaiy 
wants  of  the  Nation,  for  a  sufficient  Currency,  could  possibly 
warrant.  Beyond  this  point,  they  do  not  omsider  tficanselves 
justified  in  going,  upon  any  opinion,  conjecture,  or  speculation, 
merely  their  own;  and  whm  a  system  is  recommended,  wUch 
seems  to  take  away  from  flie  Bank  any  thing  like  a  discretion- 
ary consideration  of  the  necessities  and  distmses  of  the  Com- 
mercial world ;  if  the  Directors  withhold  their  previous  consent, 
it  is  not  from  a  want  of  deference  to  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, or  to  the  opinions  of  the  Committees  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  but  soldy  firom  a  serious  feeling,  that  they  have 
no  right  whatever  to  invest  themselves,  of  their  own  accord,  wi^ 
the  responsibility  of  countenancing  a  measure,  in  which  the 
whole  community  is  so  deeply  involved;  and  posoibly  to  com- 
promise the  universal  InM^ts  of  the  Empire,  in  all  the  relations 
of  Agriculture,  Manufactare,  Commerce,  and  Revenue,  by  a 
seeming  acquiescence,  or  declared  approbation,  on  Ihe  peurt  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  consideration  of  these  great  questions,  and  of  the  degree 
in  which  all  these  leading  and  commanding  intereste  may  be 
affected  by  the  measure  proposed,  rests  with  the  legislature; 
and  it  is  fw  them,  after  solemn  deliberation,  and  not  for  the 
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Bank,  to  detmniine  and  decide  upon  the  course  to  be  adopted. 
'  Whatever  r^ections  may  have  from  time  to  time  been  cast 
9poii  the  Bank,  whatever  invidious  representatioiis  of  its  ccm- 
daet  may  have  been  made>  flie  cautious  ccmdnct  it  adopted,  in 
so  measuring  tte  amount  of  Curr^cy,  as  to  make  it  adequate 
-4o  the  wants  bolii  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  Government,  at  the 
same  time  keqping  it  within  reasonable  bounds,  whcoi  compared 
with  what  existed  before  the  war,  as  is  shown  in  the  Lords' 
Beports,  pages  10, 11, 12  and  13,  the  recent  effort  to  letnm  to 
a  system  of  Cash  Paym^its,  wliich  c<Hnmenced  wiA  the  fenest 
prospects  (but  which  was  afterwards  frustrated  by  events  ftat 
•could  not  be  foreseen  nor  cimtroUed  by  the  Bank;)  are  of  them- 
selves a  sufficient  recitation  <^  all  tlie  obloquy,  whidi  has  been 
BO  undeservedly  helped  upon  the  Establishment. 

Tbe  Directors  of  the  Barie  of  England,  in  submitting  these 
Coosidarations  to  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  request  that  they 
may  be  allowed  to  assure  tiiem,  that  it  is  always  their  anxious 
de«lire,  as  far  as  depoids  upon  them,  to  aid,  by  every  consistent 
-means,  the  measures  of  the  Legislature,  for  finHiering  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  Empire. 

ROBERT  BEST,  See. 
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It  16  proposed,  ia  the  &Uowing  observations,  to  take  a  general  Tiew 
of  the  commerce  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  more  especially  among 
the  native  states  who  are  not  under  the  control  of  a  foreign  pow* 
er }  to  consider  in  how  far  that  commerce  tozj  l^e  advantageous  to 
diis  country,  both  in  extending  the  consumption  of  our  staple  ma- 
nufactures, and  in  the  demand  for  the  produce  of  those  states  in  the 
China  market  ^  and  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  the  insecurity  of 
the  present  trade  from  Great  Britain  and  British  India  to  Cluna,  if 
timely  measures  of  precaution  be  not  taken  to  meet  the  progress  of 
the  Americans  in  China,  and  to  guard  against  the  system  of  ex* 
dusive  authority  which  the  Netherlands  government  are  endea- 
vouring to  establish  throughout  the  eastern  seas*  -  It  is  not  diat 
I  expect  to  ofier  many  new  facts  relative  to  the  commerce  of 
these  countries  \  but  probably  a  concise  explanation  of  the  at* 
cumslances  already  known,  may  place  the  subject  in  a  more 
striking  point  of  view  than  what  it  has  been  supposed  to  possess ; 
and  as  quesdons  of  the  greatest  national  interest  are  often  under- 
rated or  overlooked,  merely  because  the  scene  of  action  is  distant 
and  not  familiar,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  those  who  from  locd 
situation  have  been  more  accustomed  to  give  their  attention  to 
such  matters,  to  communicate  frankly  the  result  of  their  personal 
experience.  With  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  am  anxious  to  point 
out  the  probable  consequences  of  leaving  a  foreign  nation  to  ob- 
tain the  sole  command  of  the  eastern  seas,  and  to  control  the 
trade  and  industry  of  the  native  population  of  those  islands. 

And  this  question  is  of  no  trivial  importance ;  there  is  at  the 
present  moment  an  acknowledged  want  of  field  for  the  employ* 
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ment  of  the  capitalof  our  mercliauits.  Commerce  hat  been  car* 
ried  to  an  extent  which  cannot  be  continued,  now  that'  the  Euro- 
pean  nations  are  at  liberty  to  encourage  their  domestic  manufac*- 
tures  $  it  has  become  therefore  more  necessary  than  ever  to  seek 
for  distant  markets }  and  thera  is  a  field  still  open  in  Chuia  and 
in  the  eastern  seas,  which  I  tlunk  may  be  obtained  without  any 
considerable  expense,  and  ^mthout  interfering  with  the  legitimate 
rights  of  other  nations. 

But  the  more  clearly  to  explain  this  question,  it  is  necessary 
to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  course  and  nature  of  the  trade  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  on  the  consumption  of  the  products 
of  these  islands  in  Cmna. 

From  the  earliest  times  of  which  there  is  any  record,  the  fo- 
reign trade  in  the  Indian  islands  was  carried  on  at  certain  ports ' 
or  emporia,  to  which  the  native  traders, resorted  with  the  pro- 
duce of  their  respective  countries,  and  bartered  it  for  the  com- 
modities of  Europe  and  of  China.— Acheen,  Malacca,  and  Bantsm^  . 
were  chief  places  of  this  description,  unril  the  Dutch  estabUdied 
a  paramount  authority,  and  by  obtaining  an  exclusive  control  in 
the  minor  ports,  were  enabled  to  force  the  native  trade  to  Batavia.* 
They  wished  to  render  this  place  the  emporium  of  their  eastern 
possessions,  and  when  they  had  subdued  any  of  the  neighbouring 
native  states,  they  uniformly  exacted  the  execution  of  a  treaty  whim 
stipulated  that  me  produce  and  trade  of  the  country  should  be 
placed  at  their  disposal,  and  die  local  port  regulations  be  made 
subject  to  their  immediate  direction  $  the  consequence  of  which 
necessarily  was,  that  they  became  enabled  to  change  the  course 
of  the  native  trade,  (so  tar  as  it  was  not  comprehended  in  their 
own  monopoly,)  to  such  ports  as  best  suited  their  policy  and  con- 
venience. 

But  the' native  traders  have  at  all  times  been  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceed to  Batavia  $  the  regidation  was  contrary  to  establish^  usage, 
and  to  the  ordinary  and  convenient  course  of  their  vovage  \  it  was 
both  arbitrary  and  ojqpressive ;  and  whenever  the  Dutcn  rovemment 
ivere  too  weak  to  enforce  sidsmission,  it  was  evaded!  Thus  it 
will  be  found  that  Rhio  was  a  place  of  great  resort,  although  die 
Dutch  would  rather  have  directed  the  native  trade  to  Malacca  { 
and  as  soon  as  the  eastern  seas  became  more  free,  Penang  rose 
to  commercial  importance ;  and  a  direct  intercourse  was  esta- 
blished between  the  East  India  Company's  possessions  and  die 
In^faai  Archipelago ;  and  hence  it  has  followed  that  the  Britbh 
nation  has  acquixed  an  interest  in  the  commerce  of  these  islands 
which  was  not  formerly  possessed.  The  mutual  relations  thus 
established,  have  led  to  an  increased  consumption  of  European 
manufactures  among  the  Malay  tribes^  and  have  tended  to  im- 
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piife  thnur  habits  and  conditiitti,  by  presenting  to  them  a  readr 
aod  imrMCricted  aak  of  the  produce  of  their  industry)  and  the 
Netherlands  govenunent  cannot  piohibi)t  the  continuance  of  these 
Illations  without  committing  a  positire  injury  on  the  Intimate 
il%hts^c^  Great  Britson*^ 

■  It  may  also  be  presumed,  that  if  a  conveniently  situated  port 
were  established  under  the  British  flag,  that  port  would  be  le* 
sorted  to  by  the  Malay  and  Chinese  traders,  in  preference  to 
pfooeeding  to  Batavia  |  because  such  a  course  would  be  con- 
iMrmable  to  former  usage  and  conTenience ;  and,  further,  because 
the  natiTiPS  <^  die  eastern  islands  have,  on  more  than  one  occasioi^ 
during  and  since  the  restitution  of  Java,  evinced  a  decided  pre^ 
fereniee  towards  the  British  nation* 

^  T%o  trade  between  China  and  the  islands  in  the  Indian  Archi-^ 
pelago  is  of  smcient  date,  and  of  considerable  extent;  the  Chinese 
junks  proceed' annuaUy  to  Java, .  to  the  Celebes  and  Suluh  Islands, 
and  to  the  principal  ports  on  the  island  of  Borneo :  the^  also  go 
annually  to  Palembang  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  to  die  islands 
of  Bintang  aadLingui:  their  export  cargo  from  China  consist* 
ing  principally  of  coarse  earthenware  and  silks,  together  with 
various  articles  of  domestic  consumption  among  the  Chinese  set- 
tlers residing  on  the  different  islands;  gongs  also  are  a  great  article 
of  export  from  China  to  Borneo.  Jn  return  the  junks  receive 
sugar  from  Java ;  tin  from  Banca ;  ^  and  from  almost  all  the 
islands,  edible  birda'-nests,?    tripang  (otherwise  called  sea-slug) 

■  In  a  report  made  by  the  Dutch  Governor  of  Malacca  to  the  GoverDor 
General  at  Batavia  in  the  year  179S,  it  is  observed  that  ''all  vesaeU 
from  Siam»  Cambogia,  Borneo,  and  China  pass  by  Bintang,  which  forms  the 
'southern  side  of  the  Strait  of  Sincapore  at  its  openine  from  the  China  Sea;  it 
lies  also  in  thetrackof  Buggese  vessels  trading  to  Malacca;  and  Rhio  has 
become  the  principal  mart  ror  Chinese  goods  used  by  the  Malays^  who,  as 
J  have  observed,  bring  hither  their  produce,  so  well  cuculated  for  the  China 
market,  for  sale. 

^  The  Chinese  prefer  the  Banca  tin  to  any  other,  and  will  pay  Sibout  V*7th 
inore  for  it  than  for  the  Cornish  tin.  The  greater  part  of  the  tin  procured 
in  Sancais  sent  to  the  China  jnarket;  and  the  quantity  obtained  from  the 
Banca  mines  has  been  as  follows : 

In  the  year  1814 19,149  peculs,' of  ISSlbs.  perpecul. 

1815 ^25,190 

1816- «6,6rr 

'  The  birds*-nests  are  distineuished  by  the.  Chinese  by  the  names  of 
.Pashat  and  Chikot,  and  each  Kind  is  divided  into  three  classes  of  best, 
middle,  and  inferior  quality ;  the  sale  is  so  certain  that  birds'^nests  are 
considered  equivalent  to  specie,  and  the  average  selling  price  of  the  two  kinds 
'has  been  estimated  to  be,  the  Pashat  at  d,QOO  Spanish  dollars,  the  Chikot 
«at  9,S00  Spanish  dollars  per  .pecul.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  900 
peculs  of  birds'-nests  are  auQuaily  imported  at  (j^ntooy  and  that  the  ^pply 
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a  kind  of  holithurea,  and  sbme  other' articles  whidi«re  aiimi|p 
the  luxuries  of  a  Chinese  epicure;  besides  rattans^  ynxp  woods: 
etkiployed  in  dyeing,  and  other  such  products  of  woody  uncultivst'-: 
ed  countries. 

There  is  moreover  a  conaderable  native  trade  among  the  islands! 
themselves  :  Java  supplies  most  of  them  with  salt  and  with  cot-e 
ton  cloths  ;  gambier  is  a  very  principal  article  of  export  fcom 
Bintang:  iron  b  found  in  Borneo^  and  exported  from  Banjae*" 
massin  to  Pontiana,  where  it  sells  at  a  higher  rate  than  die  Euro* 
pean  iVon:  these,  with  rattans,  mats,  dammar^  agai^gar,  (a; 
species  of  sea-weed  which  is  used  for  food)  and  other  minor  ar* 
tides  in  common  use,  furnish  cargoes  to  the  numerous  vessels 
that  trade  along  the  coasts  in  the  eastern  seas,  and  shew  the 
extent  of  the  trade  that  might  be  looked  for  i£  the  native  po- 
pulation were  allowed  the  fair  progress,  whidi  in  the  ordinary. 
course  of  the  human  mind  they  would  attain  to,  if  they  were 
not  restrained  by  the  shackles  which  European  policy  imposes  «n 
them. 

But  I  proceed  to  a  more  particular  notice  of  the  ground  that 
had  not  been  occupied,  by  any  European  power,  at  the  date  of  the 
latest  advices  from  Batavia. 

The  convention  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  thd. 
Netherlands  in  the  year  1814,  has  restored  to  the  latter  govern-^ 
ment  the  factories  and  establishments  which  the  Dutch  held  in^ 
the  year  1803.  This  restitution  has  comprehended  Java,  the 
Moluccas,  and  Celebes,  with  their  respective  dependencies ;  but  it 
does  not  express  that  the  Netherlands  government  shall,  tmder  this 
convention,  have  a  right  to  resume  factories  or  establishmenta 
wUch  Were  not  in  the  year  180S  actually  held  or  administered  by^ 
the  Dutch ;  and  it  niay  reasonably  be  doubted,  whether  it  was 
intended  to  convey  the  restitution  of  those  establishments  which 
the  Dutch  had  abandoned  between  the  year  180S,  and  the  date  of 
the  signature  of  the  convention* 

On  th^  decision  that  may  be  taken  on  these  difierent  Tiews  of 
the  subject,  the  present  Qeld  in  the  Indian  seas  becomes  more  or 
less  narrowed.  If  it  be  admitted  that  such  positions  as  were  not 
held  by  the  Dutch  in  the  year  1803,  have  not  been  given  up  to 
diem  by  this  country,  aU  the  establishments  which  have  been  re^ 
sumed  for  the  Netherlands  government  on  the  western  coast  of 
Borneo,  since  the  restitution  of  Java  was  carried  into  eflect,  become 

mi|ht  be  extended  to  500  peculs,  withmit  much  risk  of  lowering  die  sale  price. 

Sea-slugis  of  several  kinds,  and  various  in  estimation  accordtingly— th^ 

average  sale  price  of  the  whole  may  be  calculated  aL  about  65  Spanish 

dollars  per  pecul,  and  the  annual  demand  is  not  Jess  than  400  peculst 
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men  to  fisrtbef  consideration' and  discussion;  and  if  a  fornial 
abandonment  of  factories  held  in  the  year  1809,  has  ezchided 
such  factories  from  the  terms  of  the  convention  above  alluded 
to,  Banjarmassin,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Borneo  does  not 
belong  to  the  Netherlands  government  by  virtue  of  that  con- 
vention* 

It  is  indeed  stated  in  the  latest  accounts  from  India,  that  the 
present  authorities  at  Batavia  have  not  only  re-occupied  :aU  the 
possessions  which  the  Dutch  at  any  time  held  in  Borneo,  but  have 
also  declared  the  Netherlands  government  to  be  the  sovereign  of 
that  island,  and  have  it  in  contemplation  to  place  the  whole  Archi- 
pelago under  one  general  system  which  shall  secure  the  monopoly 
of  its  commerce  in  their  own  hands,  and  exclude  other  nations 
from  any  direct  participation  or  access ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  argued 
Aat  these  more  recent  arrangements,  wbich  would  materially  afiect 
die  rights  and  interests  of  &s  country,  and  were  not  included, 
nor  perhaps  imagined,  when  the  convention  of  1814  was  framed, 
can  be  consider^  conclusive  until  they  are  found  to  be  consistent 
widi  the  system  of  political  relations  in  Europe. 

On  the  present  occasion  then  it  may  be  assumed,  that  those  is- 
lands or  countries  which  are  not  comprehended  in  the  cluster  of  the 
Moluccas  or  Celebes,  and  have  not  been  actually  restored  under 
the  convention  which  was  concluded  with  the  Netherlands  go- 
vernment in  the  year  1814,  constitute  a  field  that  is  still  open  in 
the  eastern  seas  :  Java,  of  course,  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  argument ;  and  Bali,  though  not  actually  occupied  by  the 
Dutch,  is  too  near  to  their  establishments  to  be,  alone,  worthy  of 
eonsideration.  I  proceed  therefore  to  notice  the  commerdal 
facilities  within  the  space  that  remains  open;  tradng  the  de- 
ferent positions  round  the  eastern  and  northern  coast  of  Borneo, 
to  the  Straits  of  Sincapore. 

The  Suluh  isbnds,  and  that  part  of  Borneo  which  is  dependent 
or  tributarj^  to  them,  come  first  in  this  track,  and  may  be  con- 
aUered  to  mclude  Magindano  and  the  other  islands,  which  do  not 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  European  government  at 
Macassar. 

A  mission  was  sent  to  them  from  Batavia,  in  the  year  1814, 
for  the  pufpose  of  renewing  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded 
in  1774,  when  the  island  of  Balambangan  was  taken  possestton  of, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Suluh  government  in  Borneo  waa  trans- 
ferred to  the  East  India  Company.  It  appears  from  the  infor- 
mation then  obtained,  that  the  government  of  the  Suluhs  is 
nominally  administered  by  a  despotic  sovereign,  but  is  in  fact 
controlled  by  a  few  powerful  cluef s,  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the 
greater  part  of  due  armed  vessels,  wbicbi  under  the  general  name 
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.of  Ladroaesy  tcour  tbe  adjacent  seiM,  add  plunder  indiscriminaCelf 

,  whaterer  falls  in  their  way.    The  native  chiefs  in  Magindano,  and 

of  the  extensive  settlement   in  Celebes   called  Tantoli*  are  also 

.  connected  with  them*  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  collective  strength 

of  these  piratical  establishments  will  amount  to  about  200  armed 

prowsy  of  different  strength  and  dimensions,  and  from  six  to  seven 

thousand  fighting  men.    They  make  descents  on  the  neighbouring 

islands,  and  generally  lay  waste  the  country  where  they  land,  and 

.  carry  off  the  inhabitants,  whom  they  afterwards  sell  or  emplov  as 

slavesJ     On  their  return  the  booty  is  divided,  and  one-fourth  of 

it  bits  to  the  share  of  the  Sultan  and  his  principal  chiefs. 

The  great  Suluh  island  is  the  principal  market  for  the  sale  of 

.  dieir  plunder  $  and  the  Magindano  pirates  resort  thither  for  the 

.same  purpose  ;  but  besides  this  traffic,  there  is  a  regular  trade, 

principally  with  the  annual  junks  from  China,  and>  by  tacit  agree- 

'  ment,  no  violence  or  interruption  is  offered  to  it.     The  junks  bring 

European  manufactures,  and  coarse  China  goods ;  and  they  convey 

back  camphor,  birds'-nests,  betle-nut,  rattans,  &c.  including  about 

U20  tons  of  mother  of  pearl  shell,  and  a  small  quantity  of  pearls. 

Of  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  especially  the  Bay  of  Malludu 
and  the  division  termed  Borneo  Proper  on  the  north  and.  north- 
west coast,  the  following  account  has  been  given  by  the  late  Dr. 
Leyden.  <<  Borneo  Proper  is  one  of  the  states  which  grows  rice 
enough  for  its  own  consumption  ;  its  camphor  is  the  best  in  the 
world,  but  does  not  exceed  the  annual  quantity  of  35  peculs  pf 
18S  pounds  per  pecul.  When  the  original  settlement  was  formed 
in  Balambangan  in  1774,  Mr.  Jesse  found  that  not  more  than 
4000  pecuk  were  produced;  and  I  understand  the  coimtry.  stUI 
produces  pepper  equal  at  least  to  that  quantity.  The  trade  between 
Borneo  and  the  Chinese  port  Ammoy  is  ver^  considerable; 
according  to  Foster  there  were  seven  junks  at  Borneo  in  1775, 
and  the  return  cargoes  procured  by  the  Chinese  are  chiefly  cam- 
phor, sea-slug,  tortoise-sheU,  birdsVnests,  dammery  sand:)l-wood» 
rattans,  and  various  articles  used  in  dyeing. 

<<The  commodities  produced  at  Malludu  are  nearly  the  same  as 
at  Borneo  Propor ;  it  abounds  particularly  in  rattans  and  clove 
bark,  and  is  said  to  be  well-peopled  in  the  interior,  k  has  a  deep 
bay,  on  the  east  side  of  which  are  pearl  banks.     Magii^dano,   the 

•  Th<5  following  has  been  stated  to  have  been  the  amount  of  plunder  in 
the  year  1813-14. 

A  Spanish  hrig  from  Manilla. 

Twenty  small  craft  captured  among  the  Philippines. 

About  1000  slaves,  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines.  • 

A  large  coasting  vessel  from  Macassar,  the  comuiander  of  wfiich  was 
ransomed  for  190  Spanish  dollars. 

And  «SMme  small  craft  in  the  Molurca?. 
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most  easterly  district  of  Borneo,  and  dependant  on  the  Suluhs, 
produces  gold)  bird^'-nestSi  the  species  of  red  wood  called  lakka, 
and  some  camphor.  Considerable  quantities  of  sea*slug  and  tor- 
toise-shell may  also  be  procured  from  the  numerous  shoals  and 
•iMets  along  the  coast.  *' 

These  extracts  serve  to  confirm  the  observations  already  ma4e 
on  the  subject  of  the  general  produce  of  the  Eastern  islands  $  amd 
it  may  be  assumed  from  them,  that  although  the  commodities  thus 
to  be  immediately  obtained  would  not  of  themselves  furnish  a 
retum*cargo  of  sufficient  value  to  repay  a  direct  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  north  and  north-east  coast  of  Borneo,  there  is 
abundant  ground  for  considering  it  an  auxiliary  in  a  general  plan, 
the  object  of  which  would  be,  to  encourage  and  protect  a  coasting 
trade,  in  order  to  collect  articles  for  the  China  market  in  exchange 
'  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  temporary  point  of  view  only  that  the 
subject  ought  to  be  contemplated :  enough  is  known  of  the  island 
of  Borneo,  to  justify  a  conclusion  that  it  promises  to  prove  in 
time  abundantly  profitable.     The  ranee  of  mountains  in   which 
the  gold-mines  of  Mampawa   are   situated   extend  also  to  the 
northward ;  gold   and  diamonds  have  been   found  in  otlier  parts 
of  Borneo,  aiid  to  all  appearance  are  abundant ;  a  frequency  of 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  people,  and  the  increase  of  wants 
that  would  arise  from  it,  would  no  doubt  lead  to  the  usual  course 
of  civilisation,  consumption,  and  demand.    We  know  of  nothing 
that  should  interrupt  this  ordinary  progress  \  and  even  if  it  be  not 
thought  expedient  to  incur  the  immediate  expense  of  forming  an 
establishment,  it  must  be  prudent  to  interfere,  lest  other  nations 
establish  themselves  to  our  exclusion.    Let  this  be  effected,  and 
let  the  natives  be  encouraged   by   a   free  trade    to  their  ports, 
it  may  be  expected  that  the  full  advantage  wilf  result  in  due  time. 
The  Eastern  islands  undoubtedly  contain  a  very  connderable 
mart  for  the  sale  of   British  manufactures.    Broad  cloths  are 
highly  prized  by  the  nadves,  and  the  demand  for   them  would 
augment  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  purchasing.    Some  kinds 
of  hardware  manufactures  would  find  a  read}»  sale ;  iron  is  in 
demand,  particnlarly  the  Swedish ;   and  the  experience  of  late 
years  has  shown  that  cotton  cloths,  manufactured  in  this  country 
in  imitation  of  Malay  patterns,  can  be  exported  and  sold  below  the 
local  sale  price  of  the  native  manufacture. — ^This  single  fact  is  deci- 
sive of  the  importance  and  extent  to  which  the  Eastern  trade  might 
be  carried  :  and  that  it  is  a  fact  may  be  proved  on  reference  to  the 
results  of  the  last  year,  when  these  cotton  cloths  have  found  a 
ready  and  advantageous  sale,  while  the  colonial  markets  have  bee-n 
otherwise  so  overstocked  with  European  goods,  that  they  scarcely 
have  repaid  tlic  prime  cost.  In  short,  the  practicability  of  extending 
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the  demand  for  this  species  of  manufacture^  is  bounded  only  by 
the  means  of  access  to  the  native  population ;  and,  as  a  general 
remark,  applicable  to  almost  every  branch  of  European  export,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  islands  are 
acknowledged  to  be  free  from  those  peculiar  habits  and  prejudices 
which  restrict  the  use  of  European  luxuries  among  the  Hindoo 
tribes,  there  is  no  reason  why  an  increase  of  civilisation  and  wealth 
among  them  should  not  lead  to  an  increased  demand  for  the 
luxuries  of  civilised  society. 

Thus  far  the  subject  has  been  considered  principally  with  re- 
ference to  the  extension  of  a  direct  trade  from  Europe }  out  there 
is  still  another  branch  of  it  that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked) 
vfhich  is  the  commercial  intercourse  that  has  of  late  years  been 
carried  on  between  these  islands  and  the  possessions  of  the  East 
Jndia  Company.    By    a   report   framed    at   Penahg,  i%  appears 
that  2,100  chests  ot  opium  were  exported  from  that  settlement 
in  the  year    1813-14  to  different  Eastern  markets  exclusive  of 
China  j  and  I  have  been  informed  that  ^bout  45  peculs  of  gold 
dust  were  received  at  Sambas  and  Pontiana,  during  the  same  year^ 
on  account  of  cargoes  sold  at  those  places.    Notwithstanding^ 
therefore,  that  the  market  will  have  become  greatly  contracted 
in  consequence  of  the  produce  of  the  island  of  Java  being  no 
longer  available  as  a  return  for  the  cargoes  exported  from  British 
India  to  the  Eastern  islands,  there  might  still  be  a  valuable  trade 
oarried  on  with  the  independent  native  states ;   more  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  this  trade  would  lie  hear  the  ordinary- 
track  of  ships  proceeding  from  British  India  to  Canton ;  and 
c^pnsequently  the  mercantile  interests  in  India  would  be  mate- 
rially injured  by  any  measure  which  tended  to  establish  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade  of  those  islands. 

The  same  course  of  argument  is  equally  applicable  with  refer- 
ence to  the  existing  British  trade  at  Canton.  Edible  birds'-nests, 
sea-slug,  and  the  various  articles  of  less  value  which  are  also 
among  the  luxuries  of  the  Chinese  table,  are  the  produce  of  the 
Indian  islands,  and  find  a  ready  sale  in  China ;  on  the  other  hand, 
our  woollen  manufactures  are  in  use  throughout  the  Chmese  em- 
pire, and  are  exported  ftpm  thence  to  Japan ;  and  I  understand 
that  the  demand  tor  our  cotton  goods  has  very  rapidly  and  ma- 
terially increased  in  China  within  these  last  few  years,  and  pro- 
mises to  become  even  more  productive.^    This  fact  leads  to  a 

I  It  is  somewhat  curious  to  trace  the  course  of  this  trade.  Raw  cotton 
imported  from  Bengal  and  Bombay  (where  it  is  grown)  is  nmnufactured  in 
Great  Britain^  and  re-exported  in  its  manufactured  state  to  a  sure  market. 
It  would  be.  difficult  to  conceive  a  trade  more  beneficial  to  the  mother, 
country  throughout  its  progress. 

*  This  fumishe*  another  proof  of  the  importance  of  )>rotectiDz  and  encou- 
raging the  course  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  has  already  lieenailudecl 
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coDcIusioo/  diat  bj  coB^imng  both  sources  of  supply,  by  ex« 
porting  British  manu&cturos  to  the  Indkn  market,  and  there 
€olle;(eting  tfie  local  products  which  are  sure  of  a  ready  sale  in 
China,  our  domestic  manufactures  would  find  additional  vend, 
and  Our' trade  to  China  would  acquire  importance  in  the  estknation 
of  the  Chtaese  themselves,  a  point  of  no  small  consequence  at 
any  time,  and  especially  now,  when  the  Americans  are  making 
rapid  strides,  and  threaten  to  acquire^a  superiority  in  the  China  trade. 
It  would  hardly,  perhaps,  be  believed  that  their  progress  was 
so  considerable }  but  it  is  a  serious  fact,  that  in  the  last-  year 
1817^18,  the  trade  JTom  America  to  China  employed  7|000y000 
dollars,  and  16,000  tons  of  shipping,  while,  during  die  same 
period  of  rime,  the  British  trade  to  China  occupied  6,500,000, 
dollars,  and  20,000  tons  of  shipping;  and  consequently,  allovring 
that  the  American  merchant  receives  his  return  in  the  course 
of  one  year  while  the  British  requires  nearly  two  years,  the  Ame- 
rican trade  to  China  is  already  more  extensive  than  our  own. 
Tet  still,  though  the  encroachments  of  the  Americans  are  matter 
of  daily  complaint,  though  their  means  of  future  aggression  go 
cm  increasing,  and  their  present  attitude  denotes  An  indifference, 
if  not  some&ng  more  than  indiflFerence,  towards  the  opinion  of 
this  country,  no  means  arie  taken  to  meet  their  progress,  or  to 
Qcicupy  those  commercial  resources  which  might  enable  us  the 
better  to  compete  with  them. 

-  Among  the  Indian  islands,  the  native  trade  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Sumatra  is  exclusiirely  in  die  bands  of  the  Americans: 
the  comparative  cheapness  with  M^ioh  the  American  merchants 
navigate  dieir  vessels,  and  the  quickness  with  which  they  obtain 
their  return-cargo  (for  the  plain  and  obvious  reason  that  they 
are  not  delayed  by  official  foxins,  but  each  individual  sells  his 
goods  as  he  can),  enaUes  them  to  give  a  higher  price  for  colonial 
produce  than  the  British  merchant  can  afford  to  give.  They 
usually  purchase  with  specie,  a  circumstance*  which  gives  them 
a  decided  preference  at  Batavia  or  any  other  of  the  Dutch  set- 
dements  to  which  they  are  allowed  to  resort,  beeause  the  pay- 
ment in  specie  is  of  considerable  moment  in  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  Java  government.  They  also  trade  in  small-  vessels, 
calculated  to  rim  with  facilky  from  port  to  port  along-  the  coasts 
of  the  independent  native  states  ;  and  from  these  coliecdve  causes 
they  obtain  an  advantage  which  can.  only  ht  met  by  affiMrding  cor- 
responding facilities  to  the  British  merchant,  in  securing  for  him 
also  a  market  among  the  Eastern  islands,  and  permitting  him 
to  resort  to  that  market  freely  and  without  reserve.  In  short,  if 
the  commercial  resources  ot  these  islands  be  at  all  admitted  to 
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bean  auziltary  in  the  sapplj  :ofMlie  China  market,  ererfargit* 
ment,  whether  drawn  frpm  domestic  interest  or  foreign  poliof » 
seeitis  to  point  out  the  adTahta^e>  not  to. say  the  necessity^  of 
fostering  the  native  industry  el  these  asfaads^  and  obtaining 'a 
permanent  connexion  among  them. 

In' the  progress  of  this  course  of  things  also»  a  direct  inter- 
course may  possibly  be  established  with  Cochin  China.  The 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  former  attempts  has  been  found 
to  arise  from  the  influence  which  the  French  missionaries  had  ob- 
tained at  that  court ;  and,  as  many  years  have  now  elapsed  since 
that  period,  probably  a  new  succession  of  rulers  will  have  pro- 
duced new  interests  and  views.  The  possibility  may  at  any  rate 
be  adduced  as  a  collateral  argument  in  favor  of  an  establisnment 
near  the  China  Sea ;  because  the  vicinity  of  such  an  establishment 
and  the  connexions  dependant  on  it,  would  necessarily  facilitate 
communication  with  Cochin  China ;  *  and  the  known  products 
of  that  country,  as  well  as  the  particular  advantages  of  its  lo- 
cality with.Teference  to  China,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippines,  would 
guarantee  an  ample  repayment  of  expeme  if  the  attempt  proved 
successful. 

The  same  observation,  though  in  a  less  degree,  maybe  appUed 
to  Japan;  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a  concise  his-' 
tory  of  the  circumstances  which  have  transpired  from  the  com- 
mercial adventures  sent  to  that  country,  in  the  years  1814  and 
18 15,  from  Batavia. 

In  the  years  1818  and  1814  the  local  government  of  Java 
resolved  to  aend  a  ipission  to  Nangazackyi  for  the  purpose  of 
'  taking  possession  of  the  Dutch  factory  there,  under  the  capitb- 
lation  which  stipulated  for  the  surrender  of  the  several  depen- 
dencies of  Java,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity of  cooimunicating  to  the  Japanese  govemnlent  die  annihi- 
lation of  Holland  as  a  separate  and  independent  nation,  the 
conquest  of  Java,  and  the  wUlmgness  of  the  existing  government 
to  continue  the  commercial  relations  which  had  heretofore  sub- 
sisted, and  been  annuaUy  carried  on  from  BataVia.  This,  how- 
ever, was  required  to  be  done  with  peculiar  caution  and  delica^, 
because  it  was  known  thai  an  edia  had  been  issued  by  the  Ja- 
panese government  some  few  years  before,  directing  acts  of- 
reprisal  against  British  ships,  in  consequence  of  their  having  taken 
offence  at  supplies  havfaig  been  obtained  in  a  compulsatory  man- 
ner by  the  oommander  of  a  ship  cruising,  in.  that  neighbourhood. 
There  wa»  nothing  therefore  in  the  appiaitmoe  of  the  present 
adventure  that  should  disclose  at  onoe  its  nature  and  objecti^  the 
cargo  was  assorted  agreeably  to  Jbrmer  usage,  and  the  ships  were 
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to  enter  the  harbor  of  Nangazacky  according  to  ancient  £o«OM>t 
and  under  Dutch  colors. 

Upon  the  arriTal  of  the  commissioners  die  Dutch  chief  of  tke 
Victory  refused  to  consider  himself  bound  by  the  capitulatioa 
of  Java;  ahd,  by  representing  the  danger  that  would  result  if 
he  were  tQ  make  known  to  the  Japanese  gOTemor  the  real  cha^ 
racter  of  the  expedition,  induced  the  commissioners  to  agree  that 
the  commercial  adventure  should  be  carried  through  accordii^ 
to  former  usage,  and  without  any  political  proceedings  whatever. 
The  commissbn  therefore  returned  without  having  effected  the 
main  object  of  the  voyage. 

But  the  government  at  Batavia  were  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  this  procedure ;  they  considered  the  failure  to  have  been 
mainly  owing  to  the  intrigue  of  the  officers  of  the  factory ;  aad 
they  were  strengthened  in  this  opinion  by  the  following  circum- 
stance. It  is  customary  that  on  the  departure  of  the  ships  £rom 
Kangazacky  for  Batavia  at  the  close  of  the  annual  consignment, 
a  private  signal  is  given  to  ensure  the  admission  and  friendly 
reception  of  the  following  year ;  and  when,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, this  custom  was  renewed,  the  Japanese  interpreters  (who 
are  the  channel  of  communication  between  the  factory  and  the  go- 
vernor of  Nangazacky)*  secretly  gave  the  commissioners  a  duplicate 
of  the  next  year's  signal,  in  order  that  no  intrigue  of  the  Dutdi 
chief  of  the  factory  might  prevent  their  return  to  Japan  ^  tnti- 
mating  to  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  real  character  of  the 
expedition  was  no  secret 

It  was  therefore  determined  to  repeat  the  attempt  in  the  year 
following  ; — but  during  this  intervsd  the  situation  of  affairs  had 
become  -changed  by  the  arrival  of  intelligence  of  the  results  of 
jkhe  battle  of  Waterloo  i  and  the  further  prosecution  of  the  plan 
was  abandoned,  except  that  one  ship  was  sent  to  Japan  in  the 
years  ISHand  1815,  witha  cargo  which  had  been  already  prepared. 

I  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  with  some  informatioii, 
obtained  from  the  persons  employed  on  this  occasion,  and  annex 
in  an  appendix '  an  abstract  of  the  results  of  consignments  to 
Japan,  in  further  illustration  of  it. 

.  The  Dutch  trade  from  Batavia  to  Japan  is  regulated  by  qie* 
cific  agreement  as  to  its  extent  and  description.  The  export 
cargo  from  Batavia  consists  of  sugar,  woollens,  piece  goods,  and 
small  quantities  of  glass  ware,  spices,  and  ornamental  fancy  ar- 
tides  ;  in  return  for  which,  copper,  camphor,  silks,  and  lacquered 
ware,  are  received  from  the  Japanese.  The  price  of  the  mer- 
chandise is  settled  before  the  annual  adventure  commences  $  cnij 
a  small  sum  ofmon^  is. allowed  to  b^.brou^  to  Japan^  and 

'  Vide  Appendix. ' 
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ix^  part  of  the  cargo  is  paid  for  in  specie^  the  Japanese  laws 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  under  anjr 
form  \  the  whole  trade  therefore  consists  in  barter,  and  the  profit 
depends  on  the  subsequent  sale  of  the  hofneward-bound  cargo.  At 
the  dose  of  one  year's  consignment  the  quantity  and  assortment 
of  the  following  year's  cargo  is  determined,  and  a  Kst  is  sent  to 
Rftavia  for  the  guidance  of  the  authorities  accordingly. 
-  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  best  informed  persons^. 
however,  that  these  restrictions  on  the  quantity  of  cargo  are 
▼ery  much  owing  to  the  mismanagement  or  intrigues  of  the 
officers  of  the  factory,  whose  interest  it  is  that  the  trade  diould- 
not  be  so  extensive  as  to  interfere  with  their  own  privilege,  or 
require  more  than  one  chief  officer  to  conduct  it ;  and  the  commis- 
sioner who  went  to  N^ngazacky  in  the  year  1 814  expressly  declares, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  present  state  of  the  trade  is  no  criterion 
forjudging  of  the  extent  to  which  it  might  be  carried  j — ^he  says, 
^  The  climate,  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  their  freedom  from 
any  prejudices  that  would  obstruct  the  operation  of  these  natural 
causes,  would  open  a  vent  for  numerous  articles  of  European, 
comfort  and  luxury.  The  consumption  of  woollens  and  hard-^ 
ware  might  be«rendered  almost  unlimited  i  they  are  fond  of 
the  finer  specimens  of  the  glass  manufacture,  and  the  returns 
from  Japan,  which  have  hitherto  been  limited  to  their  copper 
and  camphor;  some  laicquered  ware,  a  small  quantity  of  silks, 
and  a  few  other  things  of  trifling  importance,,  may  be  extended 
to  a  long  list.  Specimens  of  teas,  pitch,  borax,  iron,  cinnabar,, 
linseed  oil,  whale  oil,  and  other  articles  which  may  be  obtained^. 
have  been  brought  to  Java  by  this  opportunity." 

The  same  gentleman  has  also  observed,  that  so  far  as  his  local 
knowledge  enabled  him  to  form  a  judgment,  the  real  difficulties 
of  introducing  the  British  flag  in  Japan,  inasmuch  as  they  depend 
on  the  character  and  political  institutions  of  the  Japanese^  are 
much  less  than  they  have  been  represented  to  be.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  ill  success  of  the  attempts  hitherto  made  has, 
been  chiefly  owing  to  the  misrepresentations  which  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Dutch  government  to  keep  up«  in  order  to  secure 
thrir  own  commercial  monopoly  ;  and  that  the  failure  of  the  Rus* 
sian  embassy  in  1804,  as  well  as  the  ofience  taken  at  the  entrance 
of  the  British  frigate  into  the  harbor  of  Nangazacky  in  the  year 
1808,  may  be  in  a  great  measure  attributed  to  the  eflFt:cts  of  this 
poficy.  ui  Aiort,  from  the  various  opinions  expressed  by  per« 
sons  who  were  at  Nangazacky  with  the  commercial  adventure  in 
181S  »nd  1814,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  although 
the  recent  re-establishment  of  the  Dutch  factory  under  its  ancient 
forms  wSl  have  re^<»pened  the  usual  supply  of  European  goodsj^ 
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and  will  consequently,  have  taken  awaj  die  pftiticiilar  advantaees 
that  were  to  be  contemplated  while  die  Bridsh  authority  rukd 
in  Javgi  there  is  still  sufficient  prospect  of  success  to  justify  an 
attempt  being  made,  if  the  objects  to  be  acquired  be  considered 
worth  the  expense  of  a  trial.  And  diis  conclusion  is  confirmed 
by  the  following  circumstance :— -  When  at  the  close  of  the  com- 
mercial consignment  of  the  years  1814  and  1815,  the  chief  of  the. 
factory,  calculating  on  the  cnange  which  had  taken  place  in  £u- 
xiDpe,  renewed  his  declaration  that  he  would  not  receive  another 
consignment  except  on  his  own  terms,  he  requested  the  Japanese* 
interpreters  to  transmit  a  declaration,  on  their  part,  that  they  could 
not  answer  for  the  consequences  of  any  departure  from  the  plan 
which  he  proposed.  The  interpreters  did  so  ;  but  they  concluded 
by  saying — **  It  is,  however,  of  no  importance  who  is  sent  as  chief 
of  the  factory,  provided  a  lasting  peace  has  been  established 
at  Batavia."  This  expression  could  only  imply,  that  if  the  govern-, 
ment  had  become  settled,  whether  English  or  Dutch,  the  trade 
might  be  continued ;  because  it  is  very  evident  that  die  Japanese, 
knew  the  real  character  of  the  expeditions  sent  from  Batavia  by 
the  British  authorities,  and  were  aware  of  the  conquest  of  Java  ; 
and  as  no  doubt  was  ever  entertained  of  the  Dutch  being  received 
at  Nangazacky,  the  remark  was  useless  if  applied  to  the  Nether* 
lands  government  only. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  think  it  may  be  assumed,  diat,  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  there  is  a  considerable  opening  among 
the  Indian  islands,  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  occupy,  before 
the  further  advances  of  other  nations  shall  have  excluded  us  altoge- 
ther. It  remains  to  show,  that  the  longer  this  question  ie  post- 
poned, the  greater  will  be  the  difficulty  as  well  as  necessity  of  act- 
ing with  effect;  and  that  it  is  politically  expedient  to  obtain  a  navat 
station  in  the  Eastern  seas,  while  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to 
the  just  rights  of  others.  .  < 

The  only  power  with  whom  there  would  at  present  be  any  actual 
contact  is  the  government  of  the  Netherlands ;  it  is  necessary^ 
therefore,  to  consider,  what  are  the  rights  which  that  government 
has  acquired  by  the  convention  concluded  in  the  year  181 4>.  Thi^ 
convention  has  restored  the  factories  and  establishments  which  the 
Dutch  possessed  in  the  Eastern  seas  in  the  commencement  of  1808^ 
viz.  Java  and  its  dependencies,  Celebes,  and  the  smaller  islands  sttuat«« 
ed  in  the  straits  of  Macassar,  the  Moluccas,  Malacca  on  the  Malay 
peninsula,  and  sundry  establishments  on  the  island  of  Sumatra :  it 
has  also  ceded  to  them  the  island  of  Banca;  but  as  it  contains  no 
explanatory  article  whatever,  there  is  still  this  que^don,  as  before 
observed,  whether jt  formal  abandonment,by  the. Dutch  govern- 
ment, subsequently  to  January,  ISOS,  of  establishments   which 
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hadlieeirliclfd  by'them  pmriotuly  to  that  date,  constitutes  an  exchM 
noh  of  such  establishments  from  the  provisions  of  the  comrentioa 
t8i4  ?  And  on  the  decision  upon  this  point  would  depend  the  pre*' 
sent  right  of  the  Netherlands  government  to  consider  their  former 
factories  on  the  island  of  Borneo  as  a  part  of  the  recent  restitution. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  com^ 
mercial  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  in  the  East-i 
ern  seas,  are  not  the  same  now  as  they  were  when  the  Dutch  were 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  commercial  monopoly  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world.  Of  late  years,  the  British  have  acquired  a  direct  and  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  the  native  states  in  the  Indian  Archipelago» 
and,  from  that  intercourse,  have  established  new  relations  which 
have  assisted  in  augmenting  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the 
British  trade  to  China.  The  Dutch,  therefore,  can  no  longer  ez^ 
ercide  the  Same  restrictive  policy  and  nominal  control  among  the 
Eastern  states,  without  committing  a  positive  injury  on  the  trade 
which  has  been  legitimately  acquired  by  Great  Britain  \  nor  can 
they  extend  their  control  over  Borneo  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
without  encroaching  beyond  the  bounds  which  the  convention  of 
1814  has  restored  to  them  ;  consequently,  much  depends  on  the 
system  of  policy  pursued  by  the  present  government  of  Java. 

Now  the  whole  course  of  proceedings  adopted  by  that  govern* 
ment  tends  to  revive  the  former  system  of  monopoly  and  exclusion* 
They  commenced,  at  the  time  of  the  restitution  of  Java,  by  re* 
fusing  to  admit  the  slightest  interference,  or  any  community  of 
interests,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  in  the  possessions 
ceded  or  restored  to  them  :  it  was  their  earnest  endeavor  to  induce 
the  natives  to  conclude  that  Great  Britain  had  no  longer  any  regard 
or  influence  in  their  behalf.  They  have  since  annulled  the  very 
treaty  by  which  the  power  of  ceding  the  island  of  Banca  to  them 
was  obtained,  and  have  sent  the  sultan  of  Palembang  a  prisoner  to 
Batavia,  as  a  punishment  for  his  having  solicited  that  protection 
which  he  was  justly  entitled  to  expect  nrom  the  British  nation ; 
and  it  appears,  by  recent  accounts,  thiit  they  have  assumed  a  para* 
mount  authority  at  Banjarmassin,  at  Sambas,  and  at  Pomiana,  and 
declare  die  Netherlands  government  to  be  the  sovereign  of  Borneo; 
But  one  step  more  is  wanting ;  if,  with  the  siime  system  and  views, 
they  establish  themselves  also  on  the  western  side  of  the  China 
sea ;  if  they  Obtain  the  islands  of  Bintang  and  Lihgin,  and  of  the 
south-east  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  (positions  which  thev  are 
known  to  have  in  view)  the  British  merchant  will  become  witoily 
excluded  from  direct  trade  to  the  Indian  islands,  and  will  not  have 
one  port  between  Penang  and  China  to  which  he  can  resort,  except 
under  the  control  arid  directioA  of  a  foreign  power.    .The  Nether- 
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lands  gorernment  ha^e  Batoria  on  one  side,  and  sedc  to  obcam 
Rhio'  on  tihe other)  by ^ the  fonner  they  already  canunaad  die 
Straits  of  Sunday  by  the  latter  they  would  acquhre  a  naral  statSon 
at  the  entrance  from  the  Straks  of  Malacca  to  the  China  aesr^  wfiQe 
the  possession  of  Malacca  and  Johorci  on  the  southern  Miiay  cfistC^ 
would  complete  their  command  of  these  straits;  and  thus  thedkect 
route  of  the  British  trade  to  China  would  have  to  pass  along  a  fine 
of  foreign  settlements,  while  Great  Britain  would  possess  no  naral 
station  nearer  than  Ceylon  and  Penang.  The  vexatious  difficnhies 
to  which  this  state  of  things  would  lead,  and  the  eventual  insecu* 
rity  of  the  British  trade,  under  such  circumstances,  must  be  too 
obvious  to  rtquire  comment. 

He  local  enactments  of  the  Java  government  lead  also  to  tite 
same  system  of  exclusion*  By  regulations  passed  last  year,  foreign 
vessels  are  not  permitted  to  touch  at  the  minor  ports  in  Java ;  all 
the  cargo  must  be  taken  in  at  the  port  from  which  the  vessel  is 
cleared  out,  an  import  and  export  duty  of  twelve  per  cent,  is  imposed, 
while  six  per  cent,  is  paid  on  the  cargoes  of  Netherlands  ships; 
and  it  is  also  understood  that  the  old  system  has  been  revived  of 
requiring  all  native  traders  at  the  ports  under  the  control  of  the 
Netherlands  government,  to  take  passes  from  the  resident  Euro- 
pean authority  $  a  practice  which  necessarily  tends  to  force  the 
native  trade  to  such  ports  as  the  Java  government  may  prefer,  and 
l^tricts  odier  nations  from  a  direct  participation  therein. 

In  whatever  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  question  is  considered, 
it  seems  essential  to  interpose  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  die 
revival  of  this  injurious  and  pernicious  system  ;  injurious  as  it 
regards  the  legitimate  pretensions  of  other  nations,  and  pernicious 
as  it  presents  a  barrier  against  that  improvement  of  the  native  popu-- 
'htion,  which,  in  the  present  enlightened  state  of  Europe,  ought 
to  be  a  subject  of  general  anxiety.  It  might  not,  indeed,  be  so 
immediately  destructive  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, if  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  were  satisfied  with  what 
the  convention  of  1814  has  restored,  and  would  not  seek  to  esta- 
Uish  their  control  over  countries  which  were  not  in  contemplation 
when  that  convention  was  concluded  \  but  every  act  of  that  govern- 
ment is  of  a  different  tendency ;  and  the  very  great  exertions  which 
have  been  made,  and  are  still  making,  show  the  importance  attached 
to  the  object.  The  latest  advices  mention,  that  the  Netherlands 
government  have  a  squadron  of  ships  of  virar  at  Batavia  considerably 
larger  than  that  which  Great  Britain  retains  in  the  Indian  seas,  and 
have  about  10,000  European  troops  in^ their  Eastern  settlements^ 

^  The  diiffport  and  harbor  in  the  island  ofBintaiig. 
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indqpendently  of  their  col<>nial  corps.  With  what  new  can  dw 
expense  be  incurredy  unless  to  establish  a  supreme  anthoritjr  m 
tb^  quarter  of  the  world  ? 

Surely,  then^  it  would  be  injudicious  to  delay  until  these  plans 
have  become  matured,  and  have  acquired  that  plea  which  a  conti<* 
nued  possession  and  a  lapse  of  time  would  give  to  them.  The  acts  of 
the  local  government  of  Java,  whether  in  taking  possession  of  facto- 
ries and  establishments  which  were  not  held  by  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment in  the  year  1803,  such  as  Sambas  and  Pontiana,  or  in 
restricting  the  independent  native  trade,  as  in  assuming  a  suprema- 
cy over  the  island  of  Borneo,  cannot  of  themselves  be  considered 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  right  of  possession  \  and  it  will  still  remain 
open  to  other  nations,  particularly  to  Great  Bskadn,  under  the 
relations  in  which  she  stands  with  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands, to  interpose  and  remove  the  seeds  of  future  dispute,  by  a 
liberad  and  friendly  adjustment  of  the  fair  pretensions  of  both  par- 
ties* Moreover,  me  results  of  the  late  restitution  of  Java  and  its 
dependencies  affprd  a  means  of  mutual  concession  and  sacrifice,  if 
such  be  required*  There  is  a  balance  of  about  500,000/.  sterling, 
which  is  admitted  to  be  due  to  the  British  government,  in  the 
transfer  of  Java  to  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and  there 
is  a  further  sum  of  about  250,000/.,  disputed  indeed,  but  which 
is  claimed  for  the  British  government  on  just  and  equitable  groundt. 
Why  may  not  the  settlement  of  these  demands  be  united  with  an 
adjustment  of  the  future  commerce  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  on 
that  system  of  liberal  and  generous  policy  which  is  consistent  with 
the  acknowledged  views  of  the  ruling  powers  in  Europe,  and  with 
the  amicable  relations  now  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Netherlands? 

An  adjustment  of  this  nature  may  be  considered  in  two  points* 
of  view }  separately,  as  including  only  those  countries  where  the 
Netherlands  government  had  not,  at  me  date  of  the  latest  advices 
from  that  quarter,  actually  formed  any  establishment  \  or,  more 
collectively,  as  including  those  positions  which  have  been  occupied 
since  the  restitution  of  Java,  but  which  were  not  actually  trans* 
feired  vrith  Java  at  the  time  of  that  restitution. 

The  Netherlands  government  have  no  possessions  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  island  of  Banca,  excepting  Malacca,  which  factorv,  if 
not  comprehended  in  one  general  system  of  possessing  every  ming 
to  the  eastward  of  Penang,  would  be  of  no  great  value  to  them. 
It  Qiay  also,  I  presume,  be  granted,,  that  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  has  no  right,  under  the  terms  of  the  convention  of 
1814,  to  claim  a  supremacy  over  minor  ports,  which  were  some 
forty  years  ago  subject  to  the  control  of  die  Dutch,  but.  had 
been  formerly  abandoned  by  them  previously  to  the  year  1803 ; 
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and|  unto  tfau  point  of  \ie«r,  thenathrt  state  of  Jobot^V 
.on  die  southeast  point  of  the  Malay  peniabola,  is  free  to  forfti 
engagements  with  other  European  powers,  whUe  no  ckim  can 
exist  on  the-  states  of  Rhio  and  Lingin,  because  the  supremacy 
of  the  J^utcfar  has  n^ver  been  estabUshed  in  tfaose  islands. 

The  island  of  Bintang^  in  which  is  situated  the  port  and  haff- 
bor  of  Rhio,  is  about  thirty  miles  in  lengfhi  and  ten  milea  in 
breadchy  and  contains  about  7000  inhabitants  ^  and  Rhio,  aa  -  has 
been  already  noticed  in  a  former  part  of  these  obsenratsona, 
having  long  been  the  resort  of  the  Malay  and  Chinese  tradeis»  is 
peculiarly  well  situated  for  a  commercial  station  :  the  harbor  will 
contain  mm  twenty  to  thirty  large  ships,  in  safe  and  ezcellrait 
anchorage,  but  is  liable  to  objection,  in  consequence  of  the 
approach  to  it  through  the  straits  of  Rhio  being  somewhat  intricate, 
.and  impeded  by  ft  shoal,  which  renders  the  channel  narrow  for 
fh^s  of  burden  )  I  am,  however,  informed,  that  the  sea  is  ahnoat 
constantly  calm  and  quiet,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  entrance  is 
not  so  great  as  to  be  attended  with  danger.  Bintang  fumtshes 
fresh  provisions,  and  good  water  in  abundance^  and  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Lingin  is  rich  in  the  ordinary  produce  of  tke 
Indian  islands,  particularly  in  gambier,  which  is  an  article  in 
constant  use  among  the  Javanese  and  Malays.  Rhio>  theiefbre, 
would  become  a  valuable  mart  or  emporium,  wliete  the  mer- 
chandise exported  from  Great  Britain,  or  British  India,  nnght  bie 
collected  and  exchanged  for  the  products  of  the  Indian  iabnds 
calculated  for  the  China  market;  it  would  also  be  a  central 
'Station,  whence  a  further  cOilnexion  with  the  independent  native 
states  might  be  formed,  and  an  adequate  squadron  be  placed, 
when  necessary,  in  the  ordinary  track  of  the  -  British  trade  lo 
China.' 

I'have  before  remarked  that  the  Dutch  had  not  any  possession 
or  control  in  the  islands  of  Bintang  and  Lingin  in  the  year  180S, 
and  no  trace  is  to  be  discovered  among  the  collection  of  treaties 
and  contracts  with  native  states,  which  were  found,  among  the 
records  at  Batavia,  of  their  ever  having  exercised,  in  these  idands, 
the  supremacy  which  they  had  elsewhere  estaUished. in  the  Indian 
Ardiipelagd.  The  circumstance  also  of  a  mission  having  some 
months  ago  been  sent  to  Rhio  by  the  governor  general  in  cowiail 
at  Fort  William,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  establialunent 
there,  provided  the  Nethei4and8  government  had  not  aheady 
preceded  us,  confirms  this  dpinion,  because  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  act  of  having  sent  this  mission  .proves  that  :no  known 
obstacle  existed  on  the  ground  of  any  .right  possessed  by  a*odier 
nation.  The  native  duefs  of  Bintang  and  Rhio  may  coaseqoesdy 
be  considered  indepeiident  of  the  control  of  any  European  powar. 
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aad  fntto  telect  diat  connnion  whoh  kiittee^  agne«fait  tothttuk^* 
sehes  $  and  they  have  more  than  once  expressed  a   denre  to 
nceit^  a  British  establishment,  and  their  willttigness  to  conclude  .a 
tfeaty  far  that  pmpose. 

If  this  lAtssion  has  been  msccessfiftl,  the  possession  of  Rhio 
will  of  course  become  the  nuclcas  ^iriience  the  farther  connexiiGai 
with  die  native  states  will  proceed  i  and  if  not  successful,  it 
bocomes  the  more  necessary  to  interpose  and  to  fix  the  commercial 
rebitbns  in  the  Eastern  seas  on  a  secure  and  decided  footings 
btfope  the  local  dashing  of  intetestft  has  led  to  injiuy  a»l 
dispute. 

-  If  then  it  be  asked  what  position  :of  circwnstances  'would  be 
i»oet  likely  to  remove  the  local  causes  of  difibrence  between  Great 
Bfitain  and  the  Netherlands,  the  question  amy  be  readily  answered 
by  suggesting  that  the  eastern  side  of  the  Straits  of  Sonda  and 
um  western  side  of  the  China  sea  diould  become  the  boundary  of 
the  respective  establishments  of  the  two  nations }  thus  leaving 
Sonratra  and  Banca,  together  with  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  the 
adjacent  isknds,  to  be  occupied  by  the  British,  while  the  Dutch 
retained  Borneo,  Java,  and  the  difierent  islands  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Straits  of  Sunda. 

Bat  if-  such  an  arrangement  werr  found  to  involve  too  many  of 
the  positions  which  have  unfortunately  been  conceded  and  over<* 
looked  when  the  convention  qf  1814  '  wiis  concluded,  the  British 
trade  ought  at  atiy  rate  to  have  free  access  to  all  the  ports  where 
the  local  administration  and  government  of  the  country  is  not 
exercised  by  the  European  power  who  controls  its  trade,  and 
appropriates  its  produce.  The  custom  of  the  Dutch  government 
has  been  to  establish  a  single  public  agent  as  director  of.  the  local 
trade  of  a  port,  and  obtain  a  treaty  or  conttact  with  the  native- 
chief  to  die  exclusion  of  other  nations ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
sufficient  in  the  present  state  of  the  Indian  commerce,  that  the 
nfsidence  of  a  harbor-master  and  a  few  individual  merchants 
fliiould  constitute  an  exclusive  tight  of  possession :  nor  can  it  be 
admitted  that  a  treaty  concluded  with  a  native  prince  or  chieff 
in  which  the  sovereignty  of  his  country  is  ceded  to  the 
Metherhnds  government^  should  convey  to  that  government  a 
dominion  over  territories'  not  actually  held  or  administered  by  the 
prince  who  thus  cedes  them;  Yet  it  is  in  history  that  the  power 
^f  the  Dutch  government  in  the  Indian  Aachipelago  was  raised  by 
their  treaties  with  the  native  states  having  been  made  to  oom^ 
prehend  the  cession  of  all  islands  which  have  at  any  former  period 
acknowledged  the  supremacy- of  that  state,  but  were  not  actually 
in  subjection  or  tributairy  to  it  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  being 
«eiiclifd^d>,  stnd  if  is^only  m  tht»  way  that  the  ^ethlsriands  :go# 
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Terament  can  now  pretend  to  a-  sovereignly.  oVer,  the  island  of 
Borneo*' 

Tbose  «positions^  therefbret  which  are  not  already  ocovpted 
should  be  obtained  withdut  further  delay  ;  the  recent  pix)ceediags 
of  the  govemment-general  in  India  should  be  supported-  a»d 
Maintained;  and  it  then  remains  to  conclude  such  furtiber*  ax^- 
nngements  as  may  be  thought  requisite  for  the  more  clear  and 
better  understanding  of  the  commerce  of  the  Eastern  seas,  and 
for  that  amelioration  and  freedom  of  intercourse  which  the 
numerous  population  in  tliese  countries  have  a  just  right  to 
expect. 

Xtmay  be  urged  perhaps  that  the  natives  in  the  Indian  Archi* 
peiago  are  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  uncivilisationj  which  unfits 
them  for  engaging  in  peaceable  intercourse,  and  renders  it  impro- 
bable that  the  trade  with  them  would  become  of  sufficient  vahie 
to  repay  the  expense,  much  less  justify  any  sacrifice  to  obtain  k. 
But  although  I  am  free  to  admit  that  the  introduction  of  regidar 
commercial  habits,  and  the  abolition  of  their  present  custom  of 
having  their  vessels  equally  prepared  for, plunder  or  for  trade, 
cannot  be  the  work  of  a  moment,  I  believe  that  the  barbarism  of 
these  tribes  has  been  very  greatly  exaggerated,  and  I  am  satisfied  - 
that  their  piratical,  habits  are  very  much  owing  to  the  state  of 
degradatbn  in  which  they  have  been  held.  Remove  the  cause^  md 
the  effect  ceases;  permit  them  to  enjoy  quietly  and  widMmt 
restraint  the  fruits  of  industry,  and  there  is  no  peculiar  diffiouity 
that  should  prevent  the  usual  progress  of  freedom  and  of  civilisation 
among  them.  The  same  report  was  given  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Java,  and  was  credited  until  the  experience  of  the  British  adminis- 
tration in  that  island  had  shown  that*  there  exists  not  a  people  more 
mild  in  character  and  more  accessible  to  kindness  than  the  Javanese 
are ;  and  although  the  present  habits  of  the  Malay  tribes  are  less- 
refined  and  civilised,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are- 
less  accessible  than  their  neighbours.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say 
that  the  first  British  vessels  trading  to  their  ports  would  in  -every- 
instance  meet  witli  the  reception  or  find  the  profit  that  could  be 
wished,  more  especially  in  the  first  op^ng  of  the.communicatiaa  ; 
but  what  I  am  apxious  to  establish  is,  that  the  means  may  be 
found,  within  the  circle  above  described,  of  ameliorating  the  con« 
dition  of  some  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  of  obtaining, 
with  that  amelioration,  a  permanent  and  niajterial  ^advancement 
of  our  own  national  prosperity. 

The  conquest  of  these  countries,  or  even  a  resident  control  over 
the  governmeQt  of  them,  would  not  be  either  necessary  or  politic  ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  form  such  connexions  with  them  as  .  woiud  prsr 
vent  any  other  nation  assuming  that  control  to  our.ezcluuoQy  and 
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estaWiahbig  a  monopoly  destructive  to  the  local  indmtry  of  the 
population.  This  might;  I  conceive,  be  ejected  by  th,e  possession 
of  an  establishment  in  their  neighbourhood,  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  ofiered  to  them  a  market  for  the  purchase  of  their  com* 
modities  and  the  supply  of  their  wants,  should  contain  a  sufficient 
naval  force  to  command  respect  and  ensure  protection;  and,  as 
our  commercial  relations  extended,  a  second  such  esrabfishment 
might  be  added,  and  communications  be  occauonally  held  with  ^e 
neighbouring  states,  or  in  particular  instances,  an  officer  of  inferiot 
rank  be.  sent  to  reside  as  an  agent.  A  more  extended  plan  than 
this  would  not,  I  presume,  be  required;  for  it  would  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  Systiem  to  leave  the  native  trader  perfectly  free 
from  restraint ;  and  if  ^  the  commercial  objects  in  contemplation 
are  to  be  effectually  sought  for,  the  British  merchant  should  be  at 
liberty  to  trade  fteely  to  the  different  ports,  and  to  make  his 
engagements  as  best  suited  his  own  convenience  \  with  no  gref^er 
restrictions  than  what  may  be  found  absolutely  necessary  to  secure 
to  the  East  India  Company  die  exclusive  commercial  privileges 
which  they  already  possess  in  China. 

An  establishment  at  the  port  of  Rhio,  and  either  the  north'- 
west  part  of  Borneo,  or  near  the  Suluh  islands,  would  embrace 
the  extremes  of  a  first  undertaking,  and  would  not  trespass  on  the 
known  rights  or  possessions  of  any  other  power.  Theve  is  a 
harbour  on  &e  coast  of  Borneo  Proper ;  and  in  the  Suluh  islands, 
although  Suluh  itself  is  not  a  convenient  port,  an  excellent  harbor 
is  formed  with  die  nuin  island  by  Pulo  Talain,  which  contains 
a  4afe  and  extensive  anchorage,  and  is  in  the  vicinity. of 
a  well  cultivated  country,  abounding  with  good  water  and 
supplies. 

Or^  if  die  establishments  which  have  been  recendy  formed  on 
the  Western  coast  of  Borneo  can  be  matter  of  negociation,  and 
fhe  irade  to  that  coast  can  be  recovered,  Fontiana  will  naturally 
become  a  principle  place  of  resort.  The  trade  of  this  port  is  con* 
•iderable ;  ^    there  is  a  population  of  between  40  and  50,000  Chi- 

'  The  annual  demand  for  the  Pontiana  market  Is  esiimated  tu  require       ^ 

8  Xo  tOfiOO  bales  of  piece  goods, 

S50  to  SOO  chests  of  opium, 

1000  peciib  of  Swedish  iron, 

dOO  peculs  of  steel,  and 

400  covangs  of  salt ; 
besides  cottoncfoths  of  Malay  patterns,  a  few  bales  of  broad-cloths,  some 
chintzes,  hardware,  &c.    And  this  independently  of  the  Malay  and  China 
trade  to  th ;  port. 

In  return,  Pontiana  furnishes  about  SO  peculs  of  gold;  some  diamonds, 
birds-nests,  camphor,  betle-nut,  and  ot^er  articles  which  have  already  been 
enumerated,  as  being  commoa  to  the  islands  in  tliis  Archipelago. 
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scietvtidiiigiMartliegold^iBtiMSt  wiM^bftTe  a 
lAfiittmoiigtliemselv^tybiitpay  tribute  to  the  Malay  $ultMi-of 
PonmM ;  tnd  the  rerenues  of  this  chief  are  estimated  to  ATciage 
ISOfiOO  dollars  per  aiiniunf  including  a  capitation  tax  on  £e 
Chinese,  at  the  rate  of  one  Spanish  dollar  per  bead }  and  the  vahie 
of  SO  bankals  of  ffold»  which  is  the  amount  of  the  avenue  paid 
<Hi  the  produce  of  the  nunes.'  The  trade  to  this  port  had,  pre* 
^riottsly  to  the  restitution  of  Java  to  his  Netherlands  majesty's 
government,  been  for  several  years  in  the  hands  of  the  firee  mei^ 
^ants.resident  in  the  East  India  Company's  possessions  ;  a^d  it 
as  a  tribute  justly  due  to  the  judgment  and  foresight  of  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  to  add,  that  if  his  yiews  and  wishes  had  been 
carried  into  execution,  a  diatn  of  estaUishaieots,  wholly  ui|con«- 
nected  with  the  conquest  of  Ja^,  and  independent  of  the  pronssoDal 
possession  of  that  island,  would  have  been  formed  almg  the  trade 
of  the  China  sea,  and  would  have  obtained  without  difficulty 
tvery  one  of  those  national  objects  of  which  it  may  with  truth  be 
said,  that  the  longer  they  are  delayed,  the  greater  vriil  be  found 
the  necessity  of  securing  them* 

.  At  the  same  time  I  think  it  may  be  asserted,  that  the  plan 
which  it  is  the  object  of  these  remarks  to  recommend  to  public 
notice  would  not  only  require  no  considerable  expense  in  the  first 
instance,  but  may  even  be  considered  economical,  if  it  be  admitted 
that  the  security  of  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country  ren- 
ders it  advisable  to  have  a  naval  station  nearer  to  the  China  sea 
than  those  which  we  possess  at  present. 

After  the  first  cost  x>f  placing  the  new  establishment  in  a  posture 
of  security  against  foreign  aggression,  and  of  constructing  those 
works  of  defence  which  every  distant  positiononust  require,  no  large 
expense  would  be  necessary  to  conduct  the  details  of  an  admini- 
stration which  is  intended  principally  for  commercial  purposes  with- 
out monopoly,  and  does  not  contemplate  any  acquisition  of  territory, 
nor  any  direction  of  the  internal  government  of  other  countries. 
In  time  of  peace,,  therefore,  it  would  require  no  larger  defensive 
means  than  those  which  are  thought  necessary  in  the  neighbouring 
British  settlements,  and  whenever  war  takes  place  it  immediately 
acquires  an  increase  of  value  and  importance,  which  would,  even 
with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  economy,  justify  a«  larger 
expenditure  on  account  of  it. 

Should  a  new  war  occur  in  Europe,  which  though  sincerely  to 
be  deprecated  cannot  be  considered  to  be  an  impossibUity,  our  China 
tirade  would  have -to  pass  along,  a  line  of  foreign  ports;  should- war 

,  *  ItiscalcAlated,  but'tbe  inforination  is  notso  cumpleteas  to  make  the 
calrulatiun  at  all  certain,  that  about  90  parets  of  gold  are  annuaUy  obtained 
from  thenunes  in  Sticcadana. 
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at  aoy  timp  occur  with  the  Netherlandn  gov^nfmenti  that  Une  of 
ports  would  become  actively  hostile  ;  and  even  in  the  event  of  a 
war  with  the  United  States  of  America^  it  is  of  importance  to  pos- 
sess a  harbour  near  the  China  seas,  because  experience  has  shown 
that  the  Americans  make  the  entrance  of  the  JStraits  of  Sunda  a 
principal  station  for  tlieir  cruisers,  and  resort  to  the  neighbouring 
bays  for  water  during  their  cruise.  In  any  case  of  war  therefore 
the  facilities  which  the  new  establishment  would  then  possess  in 
afibrding  a  naval  station  for  the  protection  of  the  China  trade  would 
soon  repay  the  expense,  if  it  were  only  in  the  single  circumstance 
of  lessening  the  distance  of  convoys. 

Moreover,  if  the  British  flag  were  cfstablished  at  Rhio,  other 
establishments  might  be  considerably  reduced ;  there  could  then  be 
no  question  as  to  the  practicability  of  dispensing  with  a  separate  go- 
vernment and  council,  at  Prince  of  Wales  island  ;  and  the  savings 
effected  in  the  one  instance  may  very  fairly  be  set  off  against  the 
expense  incurred  in  the  other.  Penang,  since  it  has  been  pronounced 
by  professional  authority  to  be  inconvenient  as  a  naval  station,  de- 
rives its  vahie  from  the  proportion  of  native  trade  resorting  to  it,  or 
as  it  may  be  considered  an  emporium  to  the  British  merchant 
trading  to  the  Eastern  islands  or  China.  It  was  this  commerce 
which  contributed  so  much  to  raise  its  prosperity  after  the  conquest 
of  Malacca,  and  when  Java  was  held  in  a  state  of  blockade  ;  but 
the  same  causes  have  ceased  to  exist}  for,  whether  Rhio  become  a 
British  possession  or  not,^  the  settlement  in  Prince  of  Wales  island 
ciannot  expect  to  recover  what  it  has  lost  \  because  if  a  new  esta- 
blishment be  formed  at  Rhio,  the  native  traders  will  undoubtedly 
rather  go  to  that  port  than  to  Penang  \  and  if  the  policy  of  the 
Netherlands  government  be  successful,  the  native  trade  will  not  be 
suffered  to  find  its  way  direct  into  any  British  port  whatever.  In 
either  caae,  therefore,  die  expense  of  government  at  Prince  of 
Wales  island  is  susceptible  of  reduction  \  and  any  amount  so 
gained  may  be  considered  to  come  in  aid  of  an  establishment  which 
has  in  view  the  very  same  objects  that  were  contemplated  in  secu- 
ring the  possession  of  Penang. 

With  this  remark  I  shall  conclude  the  present  observations;  and 
if  they  lead  to  a  further  investigation  of  the  subject  of  them,  by  any 
person  better  informed  than  myself  with  regard  to  it,  or  induce  a 
more  gener<ii  attention  to  the  propriety  of  obtaining  a  position  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  while  yet  it  can  be  done  without  aggres- 
sion on  the  legitimate  rights  of  other  nations,  my  object  in  oSesmg 
them  to  public  notice  wUl  have  been  accomplished. 
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D. 

Particulars  of  the  Cargo  exported  from  Batavia  to  Japan,  in 

the  Year  1806,  on  account  of  the  Government. 

1,269,679  lbs.  of  Sugar 
25,000    —    Tin 
102,000    —     Sappan  wood 
17,087    —     Cloves 
10,000    —    Pepper 

100    t—     Nutmegs 
6,000    —     Cotton  thread 
6,082  ells  of  Woollens 
£^844^    .^     Kerseymeres 
778    —     Plush 
59  ps.  of  Fustians 
40    —    Roselets 
ISO    —     Carpets,  English 
1,873    —     Kerseys 
4,900    —     Chintzes,  Bengal 
590    —     Ditto,  Guzerat 
190    —     Cabayahs,  Malabar 
240    —     Palempores, 

And  sundry  small  quantities  of 
Fish  skins,  Elephaoto'  teeth, 
and  other  articles. 
3,500  Ducatoona 


E. 

Articles  shipped  from  Batavia  for  Japan  in  the  Year  1813—14. 

,1,836,270  lbs.  of  Sugar 

18,750  —  Black  pepper 

34,349  —  Pig  lead 

£6,461  —  Rolls  ditto 

l64»000  —  Sappan  wood 

50  --*  Mttminy 

87,511  —  Tin 
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15,000  lbs,  of  Cloves 

12,500  —      Nutmegs 

15,01di  —      Cotton  thrcud 
5,1  IQpieces  of  Patna  chintz 

60  —       Coast  ditto 

166  —      Printed  cottons 

2,6 10  *^      Surat  ptlempores . 

623  —       Silks,  in  sorts 

225  — -       Woollens,  in  sorts 

298  —       Long  ells,  in  sorts 

251  —       Perpetrians 

54  —       Camblets 

3,500  Ducato<Mis 


p. 

List  (^  Articles  mhkh  the  Japanese  requested  should  be  sent  in 
Ae  Annual  Consignm^t  of  1814—15. 

200  pieces  of  Woollens,  of  different  olors 

120  -^  Coarse  cottons 

1,200  —  Taffecbelahs 

3^600  —  Chintzes 

400  —  Silk  stuffs 

400  —  Taffetys 

20  *—  Silk,  with  gold  embroidery 

20  — -  Ditto,  with  silver  ditto 

10,000  lbs.  of  Cotton  thread 

5,250  —  Cloves 

4,000  —      Pepper 

5,000  ^  Pce^ock 

9,000  —      Surat  ka^oe 

1,250  —  Elephants'  teeth 

50  —      Mummy 

23,000  —      Lead 

25,000  —      Tin 

250  •—      Quicksilver 
100,000                Sappan  wood 

1,250,000  —       Sugar. 

3,500  Ducatoons 
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This  list  is  exclusive  of  sundiy  articles  which  are  mentioned 
as  being  required  for  the  Emperor  and  for  the  principal  officers 
at  Nangazacky — and  which  consist  of  cloths,  chintzes,  glass  ware, 
books,  birds,  and  curiosities.  Some  of  the  latter  are  of  a  ludicrous 
description,  and  show  that  the  lists  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Japanese  themselves. 


END  OF  NO.  XXVIII. 
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